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Dthmng  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  little  band  of  young 
men  at  Oxford  derisively  called  "  The  Holy  Club  "  has  grown  into  a 
world-wide  Christian  communion.  Its  regular  clergy  numbers  twenty 
thousand,  its  actual  membership  over  three  millions,  and  its  adher- 
ents about  twelve  millions  of  souk. 

Methodism  is  supernatural.  Such  historic  marvels  as  the  Empire 
of  the  first  Napoleon  may  be  accounted  foi-  on  natural  principles,  with 
a  liberal  mixture  of  tlie  infernal ;  but  the  rise  of  this  vast  religious 
empire  cannot  be  referred  to  the  operation  of  any  laws  or  forces  known 
to  state-craft  or  philosophy  :  science  did  not  discover  it,  logic  did  not 
deduce  it,  kings  did  not  will  it,  nor  legislators  enact  it ;  but,  like  the 
new  Jerusalem  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  came  down  out  of  heaven:  a 
divine  benefaction  of  spiritual  light,  and  joy,  and  power. 

To  worthily  record  the  sweep  of  this  divine  movement  would 
require  the  inspiration  of  a  prophet  and  the  experience  of  an  apostle. 
Human  sight  is  too  slow  to  discover,  and  human  speech  too  weak  to 
portray,  the  majesty  and  glory  of  this  work  of  grace ;  and  whoever 
thoughtfully  approaches  such  a  task  must  ever  be  oppressed  to  tliink 
how  far  this  theme  transcends  his  powers. 

Another  embarrassment  is  found  in  the  ininieuse  mass  of  historic 
material  which  has  accumulated  in  the  areliives  of  the  Church.  Him- 
dreds  of  volumes,  and  almost  countless  pages  in  other  forms,  both 
written  and  printed,  invite  the  research  of  the  student  and  claim  the 
attention  of  the  historian:  thougli  this  embarrassment  partially  disap- 
pears when  he  discovers  to  how  great  an  extent  his  predecessors  have 
reproduced  the  same  materials  in  different  forms. 

Why  then  reproduce  them  still  again? 

To  this  question  there  are  several  replies.  In  the  first  place,  it  luid 
become  painfully  evident  to  those  in  charge  of  the  literature  of  our 
(/hurch  that  her  glorious  and  heli)ful  history  was  generally  neglected. 
The  able  and  stately  volumes  of  former  authors  liave  evidently  been 
thrust  aside  by  the  mass  of  other  and  lighter  reading  constantly  kept 
before  our  people,  especially  our  young  people,  and  it  therefore  became 
the  plain  duty  of  the  oflicial  publishers  of  the  Church  to  make  an  effort 
to  restore  its  history  to  its  lost  place  in  popular  attention  and  interest. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  present  work  was  projected. 
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Again,  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  historic  methods 
since  the  voluminous  works  of  Bangs  and  Stevens  were  written ;  new 
mate  *ial  has  accumulated ;  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  engraver's 
art  invites  its  more  liberal  use  than  in  any  previous  volume  of  Church 
history.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Church 
authorities  charged  with  such  duties  to  furnish  her  people  with  a  book 
which,  by  its  freshness  and  beauty,  as  well  as  by  its  vigor  and  com- 
pactness of  style,  should  attract  them  to  the  study  of  characters  and 
events  at  once  the  most  delightful  and  important. 

To  say  that  the  fiize  of  this  volume  does  not  admit  of  even  the 
briefest  sketch  of  all  our  distinguished  men  and  women  is  far  below 
the  truth.  No  work  of  any  practical  size  could  contain  so  much. 
God  has  so  abundantly  blessed  our  Clmrch  in  this  respects  that  the 
e£Eort  to  record  his  bounty  to  Methodist  minds  and  hearts  would  be 
like  attempting  to  gather  up  and  set  forth  the  w^ork  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain  upon  tliis  fruitful  land  of  ours.  Only  a  few  representa- 
tive characters  and  careers  among  the  multitudes  which,  if  they  were 
not  so  many,  would  any  one  of  them  be  w^orthy  of  a  volume,  can  possi- 
bly find  place  in  these  pages. 

The  author  is  under  especial  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tyerman 
and  Dr.  Smith  for  the  assistance  he  has  found  in  their  large  and  admi- 
rable works ;  as  well  as  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jobson,  the  Wesleyan  Book 
Steward,  for  the  ample  literary  and  artistic  materials  supplied.  The 
American  side  of  this  volume  owes  much  to  Drs.  Bangs  and  Stevens,  to 
Bishop  Simpson,  from  whose  admirable  "  Cyclopa>dia,"  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  author  and  publishers,  valuable  literary  and  artistic  matter  has 
been  obtained,  to  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada,  and  to  the  numerous  biographers  of  our  deceased  celebrities, 
whose  labors  are  almost  oppressive  in  plentifulness  and  excellence.  To 
the  bix^thren  who  so  cheerfully  aided  the  author  in  his  tour  of  research 
among  historic  scenes  and  places  he  here  again  expresses  his  thanks. 

The  annals  of  Methodism  have  long  been  a  favorite  study  with  him 
who  now  attempts  to  collate  and  record  them.  In  a  retrosjject  of  his 
work  there  are  portions  of  it  which  he  wishes  might  have  been  done 
better ;  but  he  feels  no  twinge  of  self-condemnation  in  view  of  any 
known  unfaithfulness  or  neglect.  Others  might  have  done  better ;  he 
may  do  better  in  the  future  by  the  help  of  this  additional  experience  ; 
but  he  has  certainly  given  himself  unreservedly  to  this  work,  and  done 
it  "heartily  as  unto  the  Lord."  May  the  Lord  and  the  Church  be 
pleased  graciously  and  indulgently  to  accept  it  at  his  hands. 

W.  H.  DANIKLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Having  been  requested  to  write  an  introduction  to  the 
*' Illustrated  History  of  Methodism,"  about  to  be  published 
by  our  Book  Concern,  I  most  cheerfully  comply;  because  I 
am  in  full  accord  with  the  general  drift  and  purpose  of  the 
book,  and  more  especially  because  I  deem  it  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  our  people  should  give  more  attention  to  the 
study  of  our  history  as  a  Church. 

Methodism  is  not  a  new  system  of  philosophy,  ethics,  or 
theology ;  neither  is  it  a  mere  method  in  religion,  as  its  name 
luight  imply.  It  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  institutions 
wiiich  can  properly  be  said  to  be  "  founded "  by  any  one,  as 
dynasties  or  schools  are  said  to  be  founded,  b\  this  adven- 
turer  in  politics,  or  that  refoimer  in  religion ;  and  the  author 
of  this  volume  is  right,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  saying  that  John 
Wesley  wiis  "  as  much  the  product  as  the  promoter  of  Meth- 
<Hlism."  It  was  not  John  Wesley  who  founded  Mefhodism 
^  much  as  it  was  Methodism  which  founded  John  Wesley. 
The  tide  wliich  bore  him  on  in  his  wonderful  career  was  one 
of  those  outpourings  of  waters  such  as  the  Prophet  saw  in 
his  vision;  "first  ankle  deep,  then  rising  to  the  knees,  then 
to  the  loins,  and  finally  waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  that  could 
not  be  passed  over."  May  God  give  to  the  Church  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  angel  who  showed  him  the  vision, 
and  who  said :  "  And  every  thing  shall  live  whither  the  river 
cometli."  Ezekiel  xlvii,  9. 

Wesley,  before  his  convei'sion,  was  an  ardent  youth,  capa 
l>le  of  organizing  and  conducting  a  Holy  Club ;  which,  however 
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fell  to  pieces  on  his  first  considerable  absence  from  Oxford ; 
but  he  was  no  more  capable  of  planning  and  leading  the  great 
exodus  of  British  souls  out  of  State-Church  formalism  than 
was  Moses,  just  after  he  had  finished  his  studies  in  the  schools 
of  Egypt,  capable  of  leading  a  nation  of  slaves  out  from 
among  the  brick-kilns.  In  each  case  it  was  God's  good  pleas- 
ure that  the  people  should  go  out,  and  he  raised  up  and 
trained  a  leader  for  them ;  but  the  real  leader,  in  both  cases, 
Avas  He  who  dwelt  in  the  fire  and  in  the  cloud.  Neither 
Moses  Dor  Wesley  knew  one  day  the  pathway  they  should 
travel  the  next,  and  the  most  and  best  that  can  be  said  of 
either  of  these  men  is,  what  Paul  says  of  himself :  they  were 
"not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision."  Acts  xxvi,  19. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  drawn  the  portraits  of  his 
characters  with  a  free,  bold  hand.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise to  find  among  some  of  the  illustrations  which  so  admi- 
rably adorn  these  pages  the  i)ortrait  of  tlie  great  John  Wes- 
ley as  a  very  boyish-looking  young  man  ;  for  most  of  his 
admii*ei*s  never  think  of  him  as  less  than  sixty  vears  of  ao:e. 
His  litualism,  also,  during:  those  early  years  in  whicli  he 
had  such  a  "  troul)lesome  soul  on  his  hands  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it,"  is  placed  in  full  and  striking  contrast 
with  his  experience  and  views  after  his  conversion ;  a  con- 
trast somewhat  startling  to  those  who  have  never  had  any 
other  than  a  general  idea  of  the  man;  but  which  is  true  to 
I  he  life,  and  useful  withal,  as  showing  that  Wesley  was  what 
he  was  in  the  days  of  his  power,  not  chiefly  by  means  of  his 
u^reat  talents  and  culture,  but  only  by  and  throus^h  the  abun- 
dant  grace  of  God.  They  fail  to  understand  him  who  speak 
of  him  as  the  "founder  of  Methodism."  As  well  might  the 
Apostle  Peter  be  called  the  founder  of  Pentecost. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me,  and  I  trust 
it  will  be  to  the  Church  at  large,  that  the  author,  in  these 
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pages,  gives  special  prominence  to  the  missionary  spirit  and 
history  of  Methodism,  both  in  his  account  of  the  British 
Wesleyans,  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  has 
come  to  my  knowledge  that  certain  detractions  have  been 
attempted  against  the  workings  of  our  Missionary  Society ; 
I  wish,  therefore,  to  say  what  my  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion enable  me  to  say  intelligently,  that  never  since  Method- 
ism Avas  planted  in  this  land  did  our  Church  make  more 
raj)id  progress  in  new  fields  than  it  does  to-day :  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  that  the  work  of  God  moves  on  now  as  rapidly 
and  efficiently  in  the  missionaiy  circuits  and  stations  of  our 
Church  iilouG:  our  vast  frontiers  as  it  did  when  the  frontiers 
were  east  of  the  Alleii:lianies. 

In  our  foreign  missionaiy  fields  the  same  comparison  holds 
good.  There  are  as  many  sinners  from  among  the  heathen  in 
India  and  China  converted  and  broui^lit  into  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  i)ropoilion  to  the  outlay  of  Libor  and 
moiiev  to  that  end,  as  tliere  are  from  the  recrular  Methodist 
congregations  in  New  York,  Philadel[)hia,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
UnittMl  States.  Or,  to  state  the  case  in  a  financial  way :  it  may 
Ix?  said  that  a  dollar  ^vill  i^o  as  far  in  the  work  of  savino-  sin- 
iieis  in  eitlier  our  home  missionary  or  foreii2:n  niissionarv 
circuits  and  stations  as  it  will  in  our  oldest  and  most  favored 
localities  in  this  land  ;  and  in  no  2)eriod  of  our  history  were 
residts  any  greater  in  proportion  to  the  outlay  of  labor  and 
luoney  than  they  are  to-day. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Daniels  has  seen  proper  to  depart,  in 
one  noticeable  instance,  from  certain  fashions  which  some  for- 
mer writer's  have  followed.  He  tells  us  that  the  heroic  ac^e 
of  Methodism  has  not  yet  passed  away — a  statement  in  which 
I  concur,  and  which  I  wish  most  heartily  to  indoi*se.  It  is 
not  necessaiy  to  undervalue  the  present  race  of  Methodist 
preachei-s  in  order  sufficiently  to  honor  the  fathei's ;  and  it  is 
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a  historic  mistake  to  set  forth  the  difficulties  wdth  which  the 
fathers  of  our  Church  were  obliged  to  contend  as  entitling 
them  to  a  monopoly  of  heroic  honors.  If  the  privations,  dan- 
gers, and  suflferings  which  are  cheerfully  endured  on  our  mis- 
sion stations,  in  the  destitute  portions  of  great  cities,  in  wild 
mountain  regions  of  the  interior,  and  in  our  border  work 
both  West  and  South,  could  only  find  a  pen  to  Avrite  them 
and  a  voice  to  tell  them,  the  story  would  be  every  way  wor- 
thy a  place  beside  that  of  the  pioneer  Bishop  himself  and  of 
his  glorious  itinerant  compeers. 

Methodist  preachera  do  not  lie  on  the  ground  and  sleep 
in  the  woods  on  their  circuits  in  New  York  and  Pennsvl- 
vania,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  such 
conduct ;  but  they  are  doing  this  very  thing  yet  in  Western 
and  Southern  fields.  Men  are  not  mobbed  and  murdered  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  for  doing  the  work  of  n  minister  in  the 
^Methodist  Episco2:)al  Church,  but  they  are  mobbed  and  mur- 
dered in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  If  any  doubtful 
brother  is  anxious  to  know  whether  there  is  still  a  call  for 
heroism  of  the  old  stamp  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  let  him 
volunteer  for  some  of  our  frontier  appointments:  and  he  may 
be  able  to  satisfy  himself,  within  a  very  brief  space  of  time, 
that  t/iese  are  heroic  days — martyr  da}'s,  even — of  Methodism, 
as  truly  sis  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century. 

Our  Church  has  never  yet  been  fris^htened  from  its  duty 
by  difficulties.  However  hard  the  work,  or  however  great 
the  danger,  there  have  always  been  eager  volunteers  for  the 
service ;  and  such,  no  less  than  heretofore,  is  the  state  of  the 
case  to-day. 

At  the  lask  of  l)eing  misundei*stood,  though  the  fact  is 
plain  enough,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  what  the  au- 
thor in  this  volume  calls  "The  overflow  of  Methodism."  For 
many  veare  the  social  status  of  our  Societies  was  such  that 
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there  was  a  constant  temptation  for  persons  who  were  con- 
verted among  us  to  unite  with  some  more  popular  body  of 
believers ;  and  thus  the  figures  given  in  our  Minutes  from 
year  to  year  have  not  shown  the  whole  number  of  conver- 
sions which  have  blessed  the  labors  of  our  preachers  and 
l)eople.  No  accurate  statement  of  this  constant  overflow  can 
ever  be  made,  but  the  movement  has  been  considerable  and 
important,  and  while  we  have  grown  less  rapidly  because  of 
it,  other  denominations  have  been  strengthened  and  cheered 
thereby.  Perhaps,  also,  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  our 
sister  Churches  have  through  this  agency  been  somewhat 
modified  and  inspirited.  If  so,  we  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
God. 

If  Methodism  were  able  to  claim  all  its  own  it  would 
probably  be  superior  in  numbers  to  all  the  other  orthodox 
Protestant  bodies  in  America  put  together:  a  state  of  things 
which  would  neither  be  good  for  us  nor  for  our  neighboi-s. 
No  insignificant  portion  of  the  best  working  talent  of  other 
denominations  has  been  under  Methodist  tutelage.  We  judge 
this  large  class  of  Christian  workers  to  be  all  the  mbre  com- 
petent and  effective  on  this  very  account,  and  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  accuse  Methodism  of  some  inher- 
ent w^eakness  because  it  does  not  always  retain  in  its  own 
communion  all  persons  converted  at  its  altars. 

A  word  ought  to  be  added  as  a  just  commendation  of  this 
latest  and  best  work  of  the  author,  whose  accounts  6i  other 
great  religious  movements  have  been  so  widely  circulated  and 
read,  and  which  have  proved  so  great  a  blessing,  both  in 
England  and  America.  He  has  done  his  work  well — faith- 
fully, loyally,  wisely,  lovingly.  May  it  be  approved  by  the 
gi-eat  Head  of  the  Church,  and  be  a  great  and  lasting  blessing 
to  our  people. 

WILLIAM  L.  HARRIS. 
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WESLEY  AND  IIIS  TIMES 


:< 


VIEW    OF  OTFORD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ENGLAND  AND  HER  CHURCH  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


'  rpiIE  history  of  Metliodisin  oi>ctis  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  year  1720, 
-1-  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  England,  wlierc  four  young  men — 
John  Weeley,  Char]ps  Wesley,  Robert  Kirkham,  and  William  Horgiin 
— had  banded  tliemsolvcs  together  for  mutual  assistance  l)oth  in  scJiol- 
trehip  and  piety. 

There  was  need  enough  of  such  mutual  lielp,  for  at  tiint  day 
■cbolsnhip  and  piety  wcro  the  two  most  unusual  attainments  among 
DUTeraitj  men.  To  improve  their  minds  these  pei-stms  agreed  to 
spend  three  or  four  evenings  in  the  week  together  in  i-eadiiig  the 
Greek  Testament,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, divinity ;  to  improve  their  souls,  they  adopted  a  set  of  mles 
for  ho]j  living,  including  the  exact  observance  of  all  the  duties  set 
forth  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  English  Church,  besides  such  others 
u  they  were  able  to  invent  for  themselves,  all  of  which  they  kept  as 
Wrietly  and  religionsly  as  if  they  had  found  them  laid  down  in  the 
book  of  Exodoa  or  Deuteronomy.  Tlicii"  exceptional  diligence  in 
■tndj,   and   their  still   more  remarkable  sanctity  of   manners,   soon 
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brought  down  upon  them  a  stonn  of  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  the 
name  '^  Methodist "  was  flung  at  them  in  derision  on  account  of  the 
clock-work  regularity  of  their  lives — a  name  destined  to  become  a  title 
of  honor,  and  to  stand  for  the  largest  spiritual  communion  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  world. 

England  Under  George  D. — This  was  in  the  third  year  of 
tlie  second  of  the  Georges,  a  prince  alike  deficient  in  mental  capacity 
and  moral  worth.  In  those  days  it  was  not  the  fashion  for  kings  to 
practice  the  Christian  virtues :  indeed,  the  almost  universal  profligacy 
of  royal  courts  would  indicate  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  kings  and  princes  to  break  all  the  ten  commandments,  and 
the  more  frequently  they  did  so  the  more  did  they  display  then*  dig- 
nity and  power;  since  nothing  could  be  a  greater  proof  of  royalty 
than  a  fearless  disobedience  of  the  law"  of  God.  English  historians 
agree  in  condemning  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  reigns  of  the 
four  Georges ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  set  over  against  the  repulsive  pict- 
ures w^liich  they  draw  the  still  more  infamous  scenes  which  were 
constantly  witnessed  in  the  lionian  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 
Bearing  in  mind  then  the  fact  that,  w4th  all  its  pubhc  and  private 
abominations,  Protestant  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  England  of  any  previous  age,  except  during 
the  Protectorate  of  Crom^vell,  the  actual  state  of  the  kingdom,  its 
rulers,  its  people,  its  schools,  and  its  Church  as  compared  with  the 
Christian  England  of  to-day  may  be  studied  with  interest  and  profit ; 
as  showing  how  great  a  need  still  existed  in  this  foremost  country  of 
Europe  in  religion,  intelligence,  and  morals,  of  such  a  spiritual  refor- 
mation in  its  religion  as  that  with  which  Great  Britain  was  blessed 
under  the  leadership  of  that  chief  of  all  the  great  reformers,  John 
Wesley. 

This  was  the  money  era.  There  was  nothing  which  could  not  be 
bought  or  sold.  From  the  reeking  royal  court  down  through  all  the 
upper  orders  of  society  there  was  one  long  carnival  of  luxury,  licen- 
tiousness, and  display.  Gold  lace,  velvets,  brocades,  and  jewels  were 
the  current  substitutes  for  virtue  among  w^omen  and  honor  among 
men ;  and  with  such  examples  set  them  by  lords  and  ladies  the  poorer 
classes — sometimes  also  called  "  the  lower  classes " — of  society,  made 
all  haste  to  fill  themselves  with  pleasure  by  defiling  themselves  with  sin. 
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In  1736  every  sixth 
house  in  London  was 
a  jjin-fihop.  Tlie  sign- 
boanle  of  inns  adver- 
tiMxl  to  make  a  man 
ilnink  for  a  penny, 
ilfod  drunk  for  two 
]K'nce,  and  promised 
ttraw  to  lie  on  while 
lie  was  getting  sober. 
From  tliese  dons  of  in- 
iiinitv  bands  of  yonng 
nifii  wouM  sally  forth 
by  night  for  adninken 
frolic,  and  eomimt  ev- 
ery sort  of  depredation 
upon  the  persons  and 
property  of  peaceable 
citizens,  sometimes 
eveu  forturinfT  tbein 
with  their  swords, 
hwikiiig  heads,  split- 
ting noses,  and  sul> 
itiitting  both  men  and 
women  to  the  vilest 
[losstble  indignities. 
Tlie  i-apital  swarmed 
with  desperate  and 
shameless  adventur- 
ers, plotting  bow  to 
fasten  thomsclveB  and 
theirfamilieeupon  the 
Church  or  the  civil 
lirt,  or  picking  up  a 
precarious  living  ae 
professional  wits;  tell- 
ing vile  jokes  or  sing- 
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iDg  lewd  songs,  not  only  in  ale-houses  and  bagnios,  but  also  in  the 
assemblies  of  jKilite  society. 

TLc  ignorance  of  the  common  people  was  another  curse  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  year  1715  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  were  sent  to  school ;  being  only  about  one  fourth 
of  the  number  of  scholars  now  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  day  schools 
of  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  other 
communions. 

As  for  liiw,  it  was  plenty  enough,  but  justice  was  far  more  rare. 
The  prisons  were  full  to  burst- 
ing; and  there  was  a  public  hang- 
ing every  week,  by  which  large 
numbers   of   sinners,  great  and 
small,  were  assisted  out  of  the 
world    without   perceptibly  im- 
proving it.    Neither  the  Tybnra 
\  gallows,  nor  the  array  of  heads 
i_  iifwly  cut  off  for  treason — with 
which  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
d('<^orate    Temple    Ear  and   the 
gate-way  of  old  London  Bridge 
— a-s-ailcd  to  f  rigliten  the  people 
into  good  behavior,  since  it  was  evident  that  what  was  called  Justice 
in  Great  Bi-itain  was  chiefly  a  meant'  of  protecting  the  king  agunst 
his  subjects,  and'  defending  the  rich  against  tlie  poor. 

The  Church  in  England,  versus  the  Chnreh  of 
England.— But  wliere  was  the  Church  all  this  while ! 

On  the  throne,  in  the  jjei-son  of  the  king;  in  the  court,  foremost 
in  intrigue;  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whore  bishops  hob-nobbed  with 
peers  of  the  realm ;  in  grand  cathedrals  splendidly  endowed  ;  in  fat 
livings  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  in  all  the  resorts  of  pleasure  and  fashion ; 
hut  not  among  the  surging  throngs  of  common  sinners,  who  were  so 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  atheism  tliat  they  hardly  knew,  or  boldly  denied, 
that  they  had  any  souls  to  be  saved.  The  Church  of  England,  like  that 
of  Laodicea,  though  proud  of  its  traditions,  its  wealth,  and  its  power, 
was  "wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked."  Its 
wealth  and  offices  were  constantly  prostituted  to  pci-sonal  and  jwlitieol 
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i;nds.  For  royal  favorites  and  zealous  partisans  it  had  titles,  benefices, 
and  preferments ;  for  the  masses  of  the  people  it  liad  little  else  to  give, 
in  return  for  the  confonnity  and  the  tithes  it  exacted,  except  the  forma 
of  tlie  holy  saci^aments,  and  a  liturgy  which  might  almost  as  well  have 
been  in  papal  Latin  for  any  good  the  unschooled  rustics  could  find  in 
it  as  it  was  drawled  or  rattled  out  by  some  half-starved  curate,  while 
his  rector  was  giving  himself  up  to  a  life  of  rural  pleasure  or  courtly 
intrigue. 

It  is  true,  the  Lord  had  a  few  faithful  servants  both  among  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment  and  the  ministry  of  the  Non-conformists 
Churches,  but  for  the  most  part  both  priests  and  people  were  not  only 
destitute  of  the  power  of  godliness,  but  also  of  the  form  thereof. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  great  ilethodist  revival,  and  its  i*e- 
lation  to  the  communion  within  which  it  conunenced,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Christ  has  a  Church  2 n  England,  which  is  not  of  T^n- 
glan<I ;  a  Church  older  than  Henry  VIII. ;  older  than  Augustine,  the 
first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  older  than  the  paganism  of  the  Saxon 
conquest ;  older  than  the  Konianism  of  the  papacy.  There  were  Chris- 
tian Churches,  and  Christian  maii:yi*s  too,  in  Dritain  long  beforc  that 
very  prudent  prince,  the  Emperor  Constant! ne,  could  make  up  his 
mind  to  break  with  the  Roman  idolatei"s  and  allow  himself  to  be  bap- 
tized. There  were  British  Christians,  sciittered  by  pei'secution  among 
the  Scottish  highlands  and  the  mountains  of  Wales,  hunted  by  pagan 
Britons,  and  afterward  by  pagan  Saxons ;  pei"secuted,  now  by  Roman- 
ists in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  and  now  by  Anglicans  in  the  name  of  the 
King — these  are  the  people  from  whom  has  descended  the  true  Angli- 
can Church.  The  Church  in  England  is  spiritual,  the  Church  of 
England  is  political ;  the  one  is  from  heaven,  the  other  is  of  men ; 
•/leir  historic  lines  sometimes  cross  each  other,  but  they  seldom 
f.>incide  for  any  great  length  of  distance  or  time. 

Outline  of  English  Stafe-Churchisni. — A  brief  sketch 
of  the  career  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Church  in  England,  though  not  essential  to  this  history,  will  greatly 
SBsist  in  understanding  many  of  the  events  which  have  a  vital  connec- 
tion with  the  Wesleyan  revival. 

In  the  year  696  England  was  Romanized  by  Augustine ;  not  the 
Saint  of  that  name,  but  a  Roman  monk  who  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory 
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the  Great  to  take  advantage  of  the  marriage  of  the  heathen  King  of 
Kent  with  a  Christian  j)rince88.  This  marriage  was  tlic  beginning  of 
political  religion  in  England. 

"  Strangers  from  Rome  "  was  the  title  by  wliich  Augustine  and  his^ 
forty  monks  introduced  themselves  to  King  Ethelbcrt — ^Romans  lii'st, 
and  Christians  afterward — and  when  they  had  made  a  Roman  and  x 
Christian  of  the  King,  his  subjects  dutifully  followed  him,  and  ae  many 
as  ten  thousand  of  tliem  are  said  to  have  been  baptized  in  a  single  day^ 
Here  beginneth  the  royal  headsliip  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  monks  now  turned  their  attention  to  converting  the  pagans  in 
other  parts  of  the  British  islands ;  using  mild  measures  at  first,  such  as 
sprinkling  tlie  temples  witli  holy  water,  taking  down  the  idols  Thor^ 
Woden,  and  other  Norse  divinities,  and  setting  up  images  of  Roman 
saints;  all  this  with  a  view  to  convert  these  British  temples  inta 
Romish  churches,  and  to  displace  the  pagan  by  the  Christian  form  with 
the  least  possible  shock  to  the  pagan  mind.  It  was  this  politic  Roman 
monk,  Augustine,  who,  in  the  French  city  of  Aries,  in  the  year  597, 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Gregory  as  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Metropolitan  of  England ;  and  chiefly  along  his  line  of  policy 
and  prelacy,  with  varying  fortunes,  but  with  always  the  same  flavor  of 
statecraft  about  it,  the  Church  ^/"England  has  ascended  to  our  day. 

From  tlic  beginning  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  i)owcr  of  Rome  over  the  English  nation  had  increased, 
until  the  papal  sanction  was  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  all  polit- 
ical, as  well  as  spiritual,  questions.  The  high  offices  in  the  English 
Church  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope ;  spiritual  courts  were  estab- 
lished for  the  trial  of  "  spiritual  persons,"  whereby  all  crimes,  murder 
not  excepted,  became  frequent  among  ecclesiastics,  for  whom,  so  far  as 
human  law  was  concerned,  any  iniquity  was  safe ;  and  so  greody  were 
they  of  filthy  lucre,  and  so  successful  in  accumulating  it,  that  at  one 
time  nearlv  half  the  wealth  of  Enojland  was  imder  their  control. 

The  Refbrniation  under  Luther,  which  promised  so  much  for 
Europe,  produced  only  a  tempomry  impression  upon  the  Church  of 
England.  Protestantism  did,  indeed,  set  up  a  new  system  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  which  was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  ever-multiplying 
heresies  of  Rome ;  but  the  Reformation  soon  lost  its  power  as  a  relig- 
ion by  aspiring  after,  or  rather  groveling  after,  political  supremacy. 
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Meanwhile,  Heury  VIII,  of  England  projected  a  Keformation  of 
Iiie  own.  He  had  special  use  for  a  Church  as  ^ell  as  for  an  army  and 
navy,  and  in  his  hands  the  one  was  as  much  a  political  inEtrutuent  as 
the  other.  In  1531  this  infamous  prince  was  proclaimed  by  his  obe- 
ilient  convocation  of  Enghsh  bishops  as  "  The  only  and  supreme  lord, 
an^^  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  pennits,  even  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England ;"'  and  in  1539  his  Parliament  passed  an  "  Act  for 
Abolishing  Diversity  of  Opinions,"  by  which  those  who  ventured  to 
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hold  difFeront  notions  of  faith  and  practice  from  those  set  forth  in  1ii^ 
royal  manifesto  were  condemned  "to  suffer  the  pains  of  deatli  us  fel- 
ons," or  to  be  "  imprisoned  during  tlie  king's  pleasure," 

In  the  new  liturgy  which  Henry's  obedient  clergy  composed  for 
his  Church  in  1548,  occurs  this  prayer : — 

"  From  the  tyrajmy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  all  his  detestable 
enonnitiea,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! "     Yet,  after  centuries  of  intrigue,. 
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iiiartynlotQ,  and  murder,  England  had  siinplr  freed  herself  from  the 
great  lioinan  jKiiitiff  and  set  up  a  little  jwpe  of  her  own. 

But  irenr)-*6  C'Lureli  was  bom  to  trouble.  England  was  too  rich  a 
prize  to  be  easily  wrenched  from  tlic  graep  of  Rome,  and  hence  it  was 
tliat  tlie  kingdom  s^v1lng  back  and  fortli  from  Anglicanism  to  Itoman- 
ifein  and  from  Romanism  to  Anglicanism  again;  making,  on  one  of 
these  journeys,  a  detour  off  into  Preebyterianism ;  but,  Laving  had  too 
much  of  Cromwell  and  his  roundheads,  who  must  needs  erect  their  re- 
ligiouE  opinions  into  a  State  Church  like  all  the  rest,  the  nation,  after 
various  religious  contortions,  lapsed  into  a  condition  of  disgust  at  all 
religion ;  at  lea^t,  all  political  religion ;  and  there  was  mournfully  little 
religion  in  England  at  that  day  of  any  other  sort. 

The  path  of  the  Chiircli  of  Eugland  is  plentifully  stained  with 
martyrs'  blfKni  as  well  as  with  that  of  a  meaner  sort;  yet  even  this  is 
void  of  i>ower  or  praise  to  the  political  Church  of  the  kingdom,  since 
the  fagot  and  the  ax  have  f^ervcd  at  different  times  in  the  name 
of  the  official  religion,  now  to  piuiisli  one  fonn  of  faith  and  now 
another.  The  pe"|>le  of  I-ngland  have  been  niai-ched  to  prison  in 
p]jtt"i.ns  like  cfitflts  of  t-lavef  to  the  auction  block,  and  ^omc  of 
her  ])riosts  and  bishops 
have  been  beheaded  or 
burned  "'for  their  relig- 
ion;" but  with  every 
martyr's  memorial  which 
one  may  meet,  set  up  in 
lionor  of  tliosi.^  who  have 
^ealctl  their  faith  with 
their  blood,  it  is  needful 
to  inquire  on  account  of 
wliat  particular  fonn  of 
faith  this  particular  mar- 
tyr died — for  so  many  different  reasons,  in  its  crooked  course  down  the 
centuries,  has  the  established  Church  of  England  murdered  men  and 
women.  I'nder  the  Romish  pystem  the  State  was  held  to  be  the  crea- 
ture and  servant  of  the  Church ;  in  Protestant  England,  since  the  days 
-of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  the  Church,  *,  e.,  the  Establishment,  had  for 
the  most  part  been  the  servant  of  the  State.    The  old  kings  were  treated 
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like  little  deities,  whose  food  and  wine  must  be  offered  on  bended  knee ; 
now  they  were  prelates,  whose  opinions  in  religion,  inspired  by  schem- 
ing ecclesiastics,  constituted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church,  and  whose 
will  was,  presumably,  the  will  of  God. 

The  apostasies  and  infirt\Tdoins  under  the  varying  forms  of  Church  . 
Jaw,  which  followed  the  accession  of  Papist  or  Protestant  kings  and 
queens,  served  still  further  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  kingdom. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  "  Act  of  Toleration,"  which  permitted  Non- 
conformists to  maintain  their  own  forms  of  worship  on  condition  that 
they  should  also  support,  financially,  the  established  religion  of  the 
State;  but  in  their  .eyes  its  worship  was  no  worship,  its  ministry  was 
no  ministry,  its  sacraments  no  sacraments,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  denounced  by  the  Church  party  as  rebels,  blasphemei's, 
reprobates,  in  a  state  of  sin  and  misery,  and  in  danger  of  eternal 
damnation. 

One  deep  and  lasting  impression,  however,  was  made  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  England  by  these  politico-religious  oscillations,  namely :  hatred 
-of  the  Pope.  The  reign  of  "  bloody  Mary/'  from  1553  to  155S,  when 
Papacy  was  the  State  religion,  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  English  people 
to  such  a  degree  that  on  her  death  and  the  accession  of  Elizabetli  in  the 
la6t-name<l  year,  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  was  substantially  com- 
plete, and  to  this  day  the  party  cry  of  ''  Xo  Popkky  ! "  will  rouse  the 
blood  of  English  artisans  and  peasants,  and  call  foi-tli  ringing  cheei's 
from  almost  any  great  assembly  of  free-born  Britons.  But  the  value 
of  hatred  as  a  saving  grace,  even  though  it  be  the  hatred  of  the  Pope 
liimself,  cannot  be  very  considerable :  Protestantism,  pure  and  simple, 
is  simply  no  religion  at  all :  nevertheless,  protesting  and  hating  is  so 
much  easier  than  praying  and  loving  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
anti-popery  had  come  to  be  considered  a  fonn  of  religious  faith,  and 
Protestantism  was  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

The  spiritual  value  of  this  hust  reformation,  or  revolution  of  the 
State  religion,  may  be  estimated  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
traasition  took  place  from  the  extreme  Popery  of  the  reign  of  Mary  to 
the  extreme  Protestantism  of  Elizabeth,  nearly  all  the  clergy  of  the 
State  Church  succeeded  in  overleaping  the  gulf  without  the  loss  of 
their  places.  Out  of  the  nine  thousand  four  hundred  beneficed  clergy 
ei  the  Church  of  England,  only  one  hxmdred  and  seventy-two  quitted 
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tlieir  offices  or  "  livings  "  rather  than  change  their  roligion.*  No  won- 
der that  such  a  convenient  "religion"  rapidly  sunk  into  contempt 
among  a  people  wiiose  love  of  wliat  is  genuine,  as  opposed  to  all  preten- 
sion, is  a  well-known  national  characteristic.  The  "Anglican  Church," 
Kiys  one  o£  its  most  eminent  bisliops,  "  was  an  ecclesiastical  system 
under  which  the   people  of   Enjrland    iiad   lapsed   into  heathenism^ 
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or  a  f'tjitc  hai-dly  to  Ik;  distinguished  from  it."  Hut  wlmt  else  was  to 
he  expected  from  a  Chnivh  whose  constitution  was  n  political  contriv- 
anro  invented  to  nicot  the  exigencies  of  the  State,  whose  offices  were 
often  given  as  bribes  and  presents  from  kings  and  nobles  in  recogni- 
tion of  partisan  zeal  or  family  claims,  and  whose  eaeramcnts  even  were 
regarded  by  the  clergy  us  cxclnsivo  official  pi-erogatives  more  tliJin  aa 
*  SuiTirH  ■'llist.in-  of  Weslfyiiii  ML.tli<,iii..in."  v.,1.  i.  p.  S, 
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ordinances  of  the  Lord !  To  seek  for  any  substantial  Christianity  as 
tlie  product  of  such  a  Church  is  only  an  attempt  to  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  or  figs  of  thistles. 

Throughout  this  wretched  era  the  Lord  had  here  and  there  some 
faithful  servants  to  declare  his  pleasure  and  defend  his  word.  These 
<jrod-fearing  men,  although  in  a  hopeless  minority,  lifted  up  their 
voices  against  the  iniquities  of  the  time,  and  from  tlie  outpourings  of 
their  shame  and  sorrow  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  the  irreligion  of  the 
age  may  be  drawn.  It  was  an  age  that  builded  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, but  which  avoided  the  remotest  approach  to  their  heroic  life  and 
•death. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  says  : — 

"  The  Lord's  day  is  now  tlie  deviFs  market  day :  more  lewdness, 
ini>re  drunkenness,  more  murders,  more  sin  is  contrived  and  committed 
•on  tliis  day  than  on  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  together.  .  .  .  Sin, 
in  general,  has  grown  so  hardened  and  rampant  as  tliat  immoralities 
are  defended ;  yea,  justified  on  principle.  Every  kind  of  sin  has  found 
a  writer  to  vindicate  and  teach  it,  and  a  bookseller  and  hawker  to  di- 
Tulge  and  spread  it." 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  1713,  speaking  of  the  cimdidates  for  ordination 
in  the  State  Clmrch,  says :  "  The  much  greater  part  of  those  who  come 
to  be  ordained  are  ignorant  to  a  degree  not  to  be  apprehended  by  those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  know  it.  The  easiest  part  of  knowledge  is  that 
to  which  they  are  the  greatest  strangers :  I  mean  the  plainest  parts  of 
the  Scriptures." 

Bishop  Butler,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Analogy,"  which  is  itself 
a  piece  of  devout  rationalism,  declares  that  "it  has  come  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but 
that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious." 

Sir  John  Barnard,  once  Lord  Mayor  of-  London,  and  for  forty  years 
its  representative  in  Parliament,  complains  that  "  it  really  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  for  a  man  to  declare  himself  of  no  religion ; "  and  Mon- 
tesquieu, in  his  "  Notes  on  England,"  says,  that  "  not  more  than  four 
or  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  regular  attendants  at 
church." 

I^ecky,  in  his  work  entitled  "  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
•describes  the  theology  i)reached  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment 
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as  little  more  than  anotlier  form  of  nitionalisiii.  "  It  was,"  says  lie, 
■'  the  leading  object  of  the  skeptics  of  the  time  to  assert  the  sufSciencj 
i)f  nwtiiral  religion.     It  was  the  leading  object  of  a  large  pmportion  of 


the  divines  to  prove  thiit  Christianity  was  little  more  than  natural  re- 
ligion accredited  by  liistoric  proofs  and  enforced  by  the  indisputable 
sanctions  of  rewai-ds  and  punieliments.  Beyond  a  behef  iu  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  a  general  acknowledgment  of  tlie  veracity  of 
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tlie  gospel  narratives,  they  taught  little  that  might  not  have  been 
taught  by  the  disciples  of  Socrates  and  Confucius." 

The  Rev.  Augustus  M.  Toplady,  himself  a  minipter  of  the  Estab- 
lished Cliurch,  who  died  in  1778,  said,  in  a  sermon  preached  not 
long  before  his  death  :  "  I  believe  no  denomination  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, the  Church  of  Rome  excepted,  was  so  generally  void  of  the  light 
and  life  of  godliness,  so  generally  destitute  of  the  doctrine  and  of  tlie 
grace  of  the  Gospel,  as  was  the  Church  of  England,  considered  as  a 
body,  about  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  period  a  converted  minister  in 
the  Establishment  was  as  great  a  wonder  as  a  comet." 

Such  was  the  Established  Church,  the  political  as  distinguished 
from  the  spiritual  Church,  under  whose  auspices  in  the  eighteenth 
oenturj-  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  almost  went  back  to  barbarism. 
"  If  I  had  not  been  Prime  Minister,"  said  Premier  Walpole,  "  I  would 
have  been  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,"  and  though  he  neither  feared 
God  nor  regarded  man,  this  place  in  the  Church  of  England  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  within  his  reach  if  his  personal  ambition  had 
taken  that  particular  turn. 

Irrelifri0U§  Learning.— The  universities,  too,  with  all  their 
splendor  of  architecture  and  all  their  wealth  of  endowment,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  stagnation. 

In-  1729  the  heads  of  Oxford  issued  a  notice  complaining  of  the 
spread  of  open  deism  among  the  students,  and  urging  that  they  be 
more  carefully  instnicted  in  theology.  But  how  was  this  to  be  done? 
The  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathei*s  were  too  full  of  superstition  for 
the  classical  taste  of  the  times ;  they  w^ere,  therefore,  displaced  by  the 
literature  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  as  for  the  Bible  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  few  university  men  thought  the  book  worthv  their  atten- 
tion  in  any  tongue  whatever. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  in  a  letter  to  a  young  clergyman,  says : — 

"  Xame  me  any  one  of  the  men  famed  for  learning  in  this  or  the 
last  age  who  have  seriously  turned  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  ...  A  happy  emendation  on  a  passage  in  a  pagan  writer, 
that  a  modest  man  would  blush  at,  will  do  you  more  credit  and  be  of 
more  service  to  you  than  the  most  useful  employment  of  your  time 
upon  the  Scriptures,  unless  you  resolve  to  conceal  your  sentiment  and 
speak  always  with  the  \nilgar." 
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The  [x^pular  literature  of  the  dar,  as  to  it£  morality,  was  quite  tlowD 
to  the  clauiaJ  etaDdar'].  Iniquities  of  speech,  hidden  from  the  un- 
learned, were  dragged  fonh  and  exhibited  in  broad  English;  books 


ami  picturcB  liukl  place  on  drawing-room  tables  which  would  now  con- 
Bi^jii  tlioir  puhlishcrs  to  prison;   and  even  the  inysteries  of  religion 
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■were  turned  into  ribald  jest*.  One  of  the  most  popular  clergymen  of 
tbc  State  Clinrcli  so  far  prOBtituted  his  literary  genius  as  to  write  a 
poetic  burlesque  on  the  last  judgment,  and  none  of  the  Church  digni- 
taries called  the  clerical  clown  to  account  for  bis  impiety,  because  the 
fashionable  world  was  laugliing  at  his  wit. 

The  Dissenters — that  is  to  say,  the  Presbyterians,  Independ- 
ents, and  Baptists — ^tliougli  less  conformed  to  this  world,  and  holding 
less  of  it  in  their  hands,  were  constrained  to  mourn  over  the  wastes  of 
Zion.  Many  of  their  ministers  were  immoral  and  negligent  of  their 
duty,  spending  then*  time  and  strength  in  sports  and  revels,  or  in 
Bcrambling  for  the  best  paying  jjastorates  in  their  respective  churches, 
witii  much  of  the  same  spirit  ;is  that  which  they  so  bitterly  dcnoimced 
in  the  clergy  of  the  Estiililij^hed  Church. 

Surely  such  an  Englaml  as  this  needed  a  revival  of  rehgion ;  not  a 
"reformation,"  whicli  would  merely  replace  one  State  Church  by 
anotlicr,  but  a  coming  to  tlic  front  of  the  divine  elements  which  priest 
craft  and  politics  hiid  so  long  tlimst  out  of  sight. 

State  Of  Religion  In  i^cotland.— A  gkne«  at  Scotland, 
^^■]lf1■e  the  Reformation, 
under  the  lead  of  grand 
old  John  Knox  had 
done  so  great  a  work, 
sliows  that  portion  of 
the  kingdom  to  have 
been  burdened  with 
over-much  theology. 
Lccky  gives  this  char- 
acteristic picture  of  a 
Scotch  congregation 
which  was  quite  driven 
out  of  the  meeting- 
house by  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  son  of 
their  old  minister,  who 
had  just  come  home  with 
certain  latitudinarian  notions  in  his  head,  whereof  one  of  the  good 
elders  complained  to  the  father  thus : — 
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"  That  silly  lad  has  fashed  a'  the  congregation  wi'  his  idle  cackle ; 
he's  been  babbling  the  oor  aboot  '  the  gade  and  benevolent  God ; '  and 
the  souls  o'  the  heathen  themsel'  will  gang  to  heaven  if  they  follow  the 
licht  o'  their  ain  consciences ;  but  not  ane  word  does  the  daft  young 
lad  ken  nor  speer  nor  say  aboot  the  gude,  comfortable  doctrines  of 
election,  reprobation,  original  sin,  and  faith.  Hoot,  mon ;  awa  wi'  sic 
ji  fellow ! "  . 

If  this  be  a  fair  shoNdng  of  Scotch  taste  in  religion,  it  would 
appear  that  the  spiritual  condition  of  Scotland  at  this  time  was  such  as 
to  indicate  the  need  of  another  Reformation. 

Ireland,  where,  a  few  years  later,  Methodism  won  some  of  its 
brightest  triumphs,  was,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
thought  to  be  hardly  worth  the  notice  of  polite  and  respectable  En- 
glishmen. Among  her  people  there  were,  indeed,  many  superior 
minds,  but  for  the  most  part  ignorance  and  superstition  reigned 
sapreme. 

Methodism  a  Benedietioii. — The  Methodist  revival,  which 
must  have  been  a  gift  from  God  out  of  heaven  since  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  condition  of  this  world  out  of  which  to  produce  it,  was  like 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north  on  a  sultry  summer  s  day.  Reeking 
odors  from  all  manner  of  social  and  spiritual  decay  filled  the  air,  and 
the  few  godly  men  in  England  were  panting  for  a  pui'e  breath  from 
the  upper  heavens.  At  length  it  came,  sweeping  along  like  the  winds 
which  God  lets  loose  from  his  fists,  swaying  devout  souls,  breaking 
down  stubborn  sinners,  spreading  confusion  whei'e  vice  and  wealth  had 
wrought  together  to  build  themselves  a  tower  or  temple,  overturning 
hopes  built  on  false  foundations,  but  quenching  not  the  smoking  flax 
nor  breaking  the  bniised  reed.  It  was  Ileaven's  bountiful  answer  to 
the  silent  prayer  of  the  world's  great  sorrow  by  reason  of  its  gi'eat  sin. 
In  the  midst  of  this  spiritual  darkness  God  raised  up  a  bishop,  a 
preacher,  and  a  poet ;  three  men  the  equals  of  whom  have,  probably, 
never  been  seen  in  the  world  at  once  since  the  apostolic  days :  the 
bishop  was  John  Wesley,  the  preacher  was  George  Whitefield,  the 
poet  was  Charles  Wesley.  To  these  three  men,  and  those  whom  they 
gathered  to  their  standard,  did  the  Lord  commit  the  precious  work  of 
awakening  the  British  kingdom  to  a  sense  of  God  and  duty,  and  by 
them  he  wrought  a  reformation  which  stands  alone  in  British  history 
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w  a  Spiritual  revival  of  religion  without  admixture  of  State-crait  or 
the  patronage  of  Parliament  or  King. 

It  lias  been  lately  claimed  by  one  high  in  the  English  Church  that 
tlicee  men  were  the  product  of  England's  ecclesiastical  system,  and  that, 
therefoi-e,  the  common  judgment  of  history  against  the  State  Church 
of  ilicir  day  has  been  unjust.*  As  well  might  it  be  said  tliat  the  car- 
cass of  Samson's  dead  lion  produced  the  honey  he  afterward  found  in 
it.  Nay,  rather  let  it  be  said  that  God  in  liis  mercy  set  himself  to  save 
the  English  Church  from  its  death  and  corniption  ;  and  that  the  Wes- 
leys  and  AVhitefield  were  the  prophets  whom  he  sent  to  prophesy  to 
tlie  bones  of  that  valley,  and  to  raise  up  from  among  the  dcail  an  ex- 
ct'i-diiig  great  army  to  tin.'  [iraisu  of  his  iniinite  grace. 

•  iH-ati  P[siiley,  nt  his  Met!i«ii«l  K^'.-rptiixi  in  St.  I'liul's  M.  K.  Oiurfh,  New  York,  187S. 
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CHAPTER  11. 
THE   WESLEY   FAMILY. 

A  CAREFUL  student  of  huinaii  nature  has  said,  "Wlien  God  set* 
out  to  make  a  great  man  he  first  makes  a  great  woman;"  a  state- 
ment eminently  true  in  the  case  of  John  Wesley  ;  but  only  one  aide  of 
the  tiTith,  for  on  his  father's,  as  well  as  on  his  mother's  side,  he  inherited 
great  talents  and  high  moral  endowments. 

The  Wesley,  or  Westley,  family  was  one  of  high  respectability  in  the 
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south  of  England.  Its  annals  can  be  Iracecl  b&  far  back  ;is  Vaq  four- 
teenth century,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  in  almost  every  generation 
an  eminent  clergyman  and  scholar.  Thus  in  1403  George  Westley  was 
prebendary  of  Bedminster  and  Radeclyve ;  in  1481  Jolm  Westley, 
"bachelor  in  degrees,"  was  rector  of  Langton  Matravers;  in  1497 
John  Wannesleigh  was  rector  of  Bettiscomb ;  in  1508  John  Wenneeley 
was  chaplain  of  Pillesdon,  all  of  which  parishes  were  in  the  county  of 
Dorsetshire,  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
the  name  of  the  family,  which  had  undergone  such  changes  in  orthog- 
raphy, again  appears,  beginning  with  Bartholomew  Wesley,  the  great 
grandfather  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  rector  of  Charrmouth  and 
Catherston,  who  gained  the  title  of  "  the  fanatical  parson  "  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  State  Church  pretensions  and  his  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  his  opinions.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  English 
throne,  Bartholomew  Wesley,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  clergymen, 
was  ejected  from  his  "  livings,"  and  forbidden,  by  the  "  Five  Mile 
Act,"  to  approach  within  that  distance  of  his  former  parishes. 

John  We§tley,  his  son,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.  During  the  civil  war  the  splendid  halls  and 
cliapels  on  wliich  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  lavished  untold  wealth  were 
turned  into  store-houses,  magazines  and  barracks;  but  when  Crom- 
well became  master  of  England  under  the  title  of  "  Lord  Protector," 
the  Oxford  Colleges  were  repaired,  the  schools  re-opened,  and  this 
John  Westley,  grandfather  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  wi\fi  one  of 
the  first  as  well  as  one  of  tlio  foremost  scholars  admitted  thereto. 
In  1058,  the  year  of  Cromwell's  death,  he  became  the  minister  at 
Vliitchurch,  a  small  market  town  in  Shropshire ;  but  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
throne  and  the  episcopal  form  of  Church  Government,  he  was 
denounced  as  one  of  Cromweirs  Puritans,  seized  by  the  State 
Church  officers,  and  carried  to  prison  at  Blandford  ;  but  so  admirable 
was  liis  conduct  at  the  examination  that  he  was  allowed  to  return  to 
his  parish,  his  gentleness  and  piety  having  quite  disarmed  his  envious 
and  spiteful  accusers. 

The  24th  of  August,  1662,  was  the  day  appointed  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity,"  by  which  the  episcopal  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  fully  restored  in  tlie  Church,  and  by  which  all  its 
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miiiisters  were  required,  not  only  to  use  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
but  eIbo  to  avow  their  "  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every 
thing  contained  therein." 

Mr.  Westley,  who  wonld  not  compromiBe  his  conscience  for  the 
Bake  of  his  "  living,"  preached  liis  farewell  Bsrmon  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  August  17th,  and  thenceforth  became  an  outcast  and  a  wander- 
er, liunted  from  town  to  town,  repeatedly  thrust  into  prison,  but  ever 
maintaining  his  faith  and  his  patience,  immoved  alike  by  threats  or 
promises,  preaching  the  Gospel  as  ho  could  find  opportunity,  and  fur- 


nishing an  admirable  illustration  of  tliat  tenet  of  his  faith  entitled  "  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints,"  until  his  sufEerings  broke  Ids  heart  and 
wore  out  his  life,  and  he  sunk  into  a  premature  grave  about  1670. 

Such  was  the  grandfather  and  namesake  of  John  Wesley,  the  Meth- 
dist :  gentle,  incorruptible,  devout,  with  a  conscience  quick  as  the 
apple  of  an  eye,  and  with  a  most  unconquerable  will.  He  could  not 
be  permitted  to  hold  his  place  in  the  Church  <^  England — but  that  he 
was  a  true  and  faithful  member  of  the  Church  tn  England  there  is 
no  occasion  to  deny. 
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Samuel  liVestley,  in  the  next  generation,  was  also  a  clergyman. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy,  which  fact  may  account  for 
the  slight  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  heroic  sacrifices  and 
sufferings  endured  by  his  father  and  grandfather  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

In  the  academy  at  Newington  Green,  a  private  school  of  the  Dis- 
senters, in  which  he  was  placed  to  be  trained  for  a  Non-conformist 
minister,  he  had  for  his  school-feUows  the  famous  Daniel  De  Foe, 
and  a  lad  named  Crusoe,  after  whom  the  immortal  hero  of  the  lonely 
island  was  named.  Here  young  Westley  soon  distinguished  himself 
as  a  writer,  and  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  selected  to 
reply  to  certain  severe  articles  which  had  been  published  against  the 
Dissenters ;  but  the  course  of  reading  by  which  he  sought  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  task  had  the  opposite  eflEect  upon  his  mind  from  what 
he  had  intended,  for  it  led  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  he  became  thenceforth  a  sturdy  defender  of  the  State 
Church,  and  an  ardent  Tory  in  politics,  which  sentiments  in  after 
years  cost  him  no  little  trouble.  Knowing  the  opposition  he  was  sure 
to  encounter  from  his  mother,  as  well  as  from  an  old  aunt,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  offered  an  asylum  to  the  widow  and  her  family,  and  to 
have  been  his  patron  at  school,  young  Westley  left  her  house  one 
morning  very  early,  with  only  the  sum  of  two  pounds  and  sixteen 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  started  for  Oxford,  where  he  entered  him- 
self at  Exeter  College,  where  in  due  time  he  took  his  bachelor  s  degree. 

In  1690  he  was  ordained  as  deacon  in  the  Established  Church,  and 
presented  to  the  small  "  living  "  of  South  Ormsby  by  the  Marquis  of 
Xormanby.  This  nobleman,  who  owned  the  parish,  thought  to  own  its 
minister  also,  but  the  Reverend  Samuel  was  not  the  man  to  be  kept  in 
subjection,  and,  having  turned  the  marquis'  mistress  out  <.f  doors,  who 
had  insisted  on  being  a  visitor  at  the  rectory,  he  himself  was  thrust  out 
of  his  "  living,"  but  soon  afterward  obtained  the  rectorship  of  the  parish 
of  Epwortli,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  position  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  where  his  two  famous 
cons,  John  and  Charles,  were  bom ;  the  former  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1703,  and  the  latter  on  the  18th  of  December,  1708.* 

*  Ber.  Buniiel  Wesley  left  the  "  t "  out  of  the  f amilj  name  about  the  time  of  his  removal 
tolpworth. 
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It  would  seem  tliat  the  Roler  of  cventB  waa  planning  ;1jo:.c  two  men 
several  geoeratious  beforehand,  and  wae  carefnlly  developing  jofit 
those  elements  of  mind  and  bodj  which  were  to  be  required  in  the 
great  mission  on  which  he  bad  determined  to  send  them.  In  the 
grandfather  of  the  Methodist  Weslevs  he  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the 
proper  pattern  for  the  great  leader,  John  Wesley,  and  in  their  father, 
the  ideal  for  the  poet  of  this  great  revival,  Cliarles  "Wesley ;  for  John 
is  almost  John  Westley  over  again,  while  Charles  is  the  fac  simile  of 
his  father  Samuel,  though  in  both  eases  there  is  a  very  considerable 
ascent  as  well  as  descent. 


\NNh»Ll-\ 


The  Mother  of  the  'n'esleys. — All  writers  of  Methodist 
history  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  talents  and  virtues  of  that  admirable 
English  matron,  Mrs.  Susanna  Wesley ;  while  to  the  devout  student 
thereof  the  gracious  purpose  of  God  is  manifest  in  preparing  and  unit- 
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ing  two  such  noble  lines  of  power  and  genius  as  those  which  were 
joined  in  the  persons  of  Samuel  Westley  and  Susanna  Annesley. 

This  lady  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Annesley, 
LL.D.,  a  nephew  of  the  Earl  Anglesea  and  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  where 
his  studiousness  and  his  piety  were  as  admirable  as  they  were  rare. 
He  was  afterward  settled  in  L  parish  of  St.  James,  in  Ldon,  and 
was  also  appointed  lecturer  at  St.  Paul's ;  but,  being  a  Non-conformist, 
as  those  ministers  of  the  Establishment  were  called  who  refused  to 
submit  to  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity,"  he  was  ejected  from  his  prefer- 
ments, and,  being  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  he  became  a  leader  and  ben- 
efactor among  his  Non-conformist  brethren,  who,  like  him,  had  been 
driven  from  their  parishes,  but  who,  unlike  him,  were  poor. 

Singularly  enough,  liis  daughter,  wliile  scarcely  more  than  a  child, 
passed  through  the  same  change  of  sentiment  as  that  already  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  her  future  husband.  She,  too,  had  studied  the 
controversy  between  the  Established  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  and 
had  thereby  become  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Establishment.  Thus  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  divine  purpose  that  the  great 
religious  leader,  John  Wesley,  should  not  only  inherit  that  vigor  of 
personal  opinion  which  was  the  outcome  of  English  Nonconformity, 
but  that  he  should  be  bom  and  reared  within  the  bosom  of  the  Estab- 
lifihed  Church :  a  fact  not  to  be  forccotten  in  tracin^^  his  career  as  a 
Methodist  and  a  Churchman. 

In  the  year  1689  the  .Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  and  Susanna  Annes- 
ley were  married,  the  age  of  the  bride  being  about  twenty,  and  that  of 
the  bridegroom  about  twenty-seven.  For  about  forty  years  this  his- 
toric household  dwelt  in  the  parish  of  Epworth,  the  father  dividing 
his  time  between  the  care  of  his  parish  and  vohuninous  literary  labors, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  poetry ;  while  the  mother  kept  at  home,  guided 
the  house,  bore  children — eighteen  or  nineteen  of  them  in  all,  though 
only  ten  survived  their  infancy — trained  them  in  a  school  of  her  own, 
and  also  attended  to  such  parish  duties  as  the  frequent  absence  of  her 
husband  left  upon  her  hands.  Of  this  great  family  three  sons  and 
seven  daughters  grew  up  to  maturity.  They  all  possessed  unusual  tal- 
ents, and  all  three  of  the  sons  became  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church. 

It  Beems  almost  incredible  that  the  wife  of  a  parish  clergyman,. 
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ii])on  a  salary  which  was  too  small  even  to  allow  his  family  proper  food 
and  clothing,  a  lady  of  delicate  health  and  of  refined  tastes,  which  were 
continually  shocked  by  the  rude  people  among  whom  she  lived,  shonld 
have  been  able  to  endure  such  toils  and  privations  without  losing 
either  her  spirit  or  her  life ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these  depressing  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings  she  actually  kept  herself  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  her  college-bred  sons,  especially  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
word  and  kingdom  of  God,  that  for  years  she  was  their  acknowledged 
spiritual  counselor  and  guide.  Among  other  helpful  things  she  wrote 
for  them  some  most  admirable  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  of  por- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  She  grounded  her  children 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning ;  trained  them  up  to  be  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, and,  in  spite  of  the  continual  misfortune  which  came  upon  the 
family  because  her  husband  was  more  of  a  poet  and  a  politician  than 
was  good  for  him,  she  ever  remained  the  same  courteous,  self-poised, 
far-seeing,  courageous  Christian  woman. 

Mrs.  IVesley's  Home  School. — The  family  of  the  rector 
was  the  only  one  in  the  parish  that  could  boast  of  any  learning ;  there- 
fore if  the  children  were  not  to  grow  up  barbarians  they  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, for  a  long  time  be  schooled  at  home.  This  great  task  fell 
almost  wholly  to  the  mother,  and  her  success  therein  adds  no  little  em- 
phasis to  the  principles  on  which  she  conducted  it.  Her  theory  waa 
that  even  in  babyhood  the  child  should  be  taught  that  one  lesson  which 
it  was  capable  of  learning,  namely,  submission ;  the  next  lesson  was 
obedience,  that  is  to  say,  intelligent  submission  to  parental  authority ; 
the  next  lesson  was  piety,  that  is,  intelligent  and  loving  submission  to 
God.  At  five  years  old  it  was  her  rule  to  begin  their  secular  educa- 
tion, and  from  this  time  they  studied  regularly  in  the  family  school,  of 
which  Mrs.  Wesley  w^as  both  the  teacher  and  mother. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  whose  Irish  gallantry  no  doubt  gave  its  height- 
ened color  to  the  boundless  admiration  in  which  he  held  the  mother  of 
the  Weslcys,  tells  us  that  this  great  family  of  little  children  were  won- 
derfully gentle  and  poUte,  not  only  to  their  parents  and  visitors,  but  to 
each  otlier  and  to  the  servants  as  well ;  and  that  "  they  had  the  common 
fame  of  being  the  most  loving  family  in  the  county  of  Lincolnshire." 

Mrs.  l^esley's  "Conventicle." — A  glimpse  of  the  illiterate 
and  ungovernable  rustics  among  whom  they  lived  and  labored  is  given 
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in  two  of  Mrs.  Wesley's  letters  to  her  husband,  while  he  was  absent 
for  some  months  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  Convocation  at 
London ;  but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  they  contain  an  account  of 
that  notable  effort  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Wesley  to  promote  true  religion 
in  her  own  family  and  among  her  neighbors  by  an  irregular  but  won- 
derfully efficient  means  of  grace,  to  wit,  a  private  meeting  at  the 
rectory  on  Sunday  evenings,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Wesley  herself. 

The  curate  who  assisted  the  rector  with  the  duties  of  his  two  small 
parishes,  Epworth  and  Wroote,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Wesley, 
unable  to  edify  her  husband's  people,  and,  seeing  the  attendance  at 
church  fall  off,  she  commenced  to  hold  private  meetings  for  her  own 
family,  and  such  others  as  chose  to  attend.  These  little  services  were 
similar  to  those  conducted  at  the  parish  church,  consisting  of  portions 
of  the  service  from  the  Prayer  Book,  and  a  sermon  read  by  Mrs. 
Wesley. 

Not  wishing  to  trespass  upon  her  husband's  rights  by  holding  relig- 
ious service  in  his  parish  without  his  consent,  she  wrote  to  him  de- 
scribing their  little  meetings,  and  mentioned  that  they  were  evidently 
doing  the  people  much  good. 

Mr.  Wesley  objected  to  this  singular  proceeding,  and  suggested 
that,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  having  a  sermon  read  in  public  by  a 
woman,  she  should  find  some  man  to  read  it. 

Mrs.  Wesley  replied  :  "  As  for  your  proposal  of  letting  some  other 
person  read.  Alas !  you  do  not  considef  what  a  people  these  are.  I 
do  not  think  one  man  among  them  could  read  a  sermon  without  spell- 
ing a  good  part  of  it  out.     And  how  would  that  edify  the  rest  ? " 

In  relation  to  her  husband's  objection  on  the  ground  of  her  sex, 
«he  replies :  "  As  I  am  a  woman^  so  I  am  also  mutress  of  a  large 
family.  And  though  the  superior  charge  of  the  souls  contained  in  it 
lies  upon  you^  as  head  of  the  family  and  as  their  minister^  yet  in  your 
absence  I  cannot  but  look  upon  every  soul  you  leave  under  my  care  as 
a  talent  committed  to  me  under  trust  by  the  great  Lord  of  all  the 
families  of  heaven  and  earth." 

When  the  attendance  at  the  little  meetings  at  the  parsonage  had 
increased  to  between  two  and  three  hundred,  the  stupid  curate,  jealous 
of  the  woman  for  having  a  larger  congregation  in  her  house  than  he 
<x>uld  draw  at  the  parish  church,  wrote  to  his  rector,  complaining  of 
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this  disorderly  assembly — ^this  conventicle,*  as  irregular  roli^ious  £crv- 
ices  were  spitefully  called — and  Mr.  Wesley,  whose  High-church  notions 
always  lay  near  the  surface,  at  once  wrote  to  his  wife  desiring  her  to 
suspend  her  meetings. 

In  reply  Mrs.  Wesley  gives  the  following  account  of  how  she  came 
to  hold  the  meetings : — 

"Soon  after  you  went  to  London,  Emily  [one  of  her  daughters] 
found  in  your  study  an  account  of  the  Danish  missionaries,  which^ 
having  never  seen,  I  ordered  her  to  read  to  me.  I  was  never,  I  think, 
more  affected  with  any  thing  than  with  the  relation  of  their  travels, 
and  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  noble  design  they  were  engaged 
in.  Their  labors  refreshed  my  soul  beyond  measure,  and  I  could  not 
forbear  spending  good  part  of  that  evening  in  praising  and  adoring 
the  divine  goodness  for  inspiring  those  men  with  such  ardent  zeal  for 
His  glory,  that  they  were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and  all  that  is 
esteemed  dear  to  men  in  this  world  to  advance  the  honor  of  their 
Master,  Jesus. 

''  For  several  days  I  could  think  or  speak  of  little  else.  At  last  it 
came  into  mv  iiiiiid :  Tliout^h  I  am  not  a  ?)iafi  nor  a  viinister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  so  cannot  be  employed  in  such  a  worthy  employment  as 
thev  were,  vet  if  iiiv  heart  were  sincerely  devoted  to  God,  and  if  I 
were  inspired  with  a  true  zeal  for  his  glory  and  did  really  desire  the 
salvation  of  souls,  I  might  do  somewhat  more  than  I  do.  I  thought  I 
might  live  in  a  more  exemplary  manner  in  some  things.  I  might  pray 
more  for  the  ])eople  and  speak  with  more  wjirmth  to  those  with  whom 
I  have  an  opportunity  of  convei^sing. 

"  However,  I  resolved  to  begin  with  my  own  children ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  proposed  and  observed  i\\Q  following  method :  I  take  such  a 
proportion  of  time  as  I  can  best  spare  every  night  to  discourse  with 
each  child,  by  itself,  on  something  that  relates  to  its  principal  concerns. 
On  Monday  I  talk  with  Molly ;  on  Tuesday  with  Hetty ;  Wednesday 
with  Nancy  ;  Thursday  with  '  Jackey ; '  ["  Jackey  "  Wesley !  who, 
since  that  day,  ever  conceived  of  John  Wesley  as  a  boy?]   Friday 

*  The  famous  "Conventicle  Act"  was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1664.  It  for- 
bade the  assembly  of  more  than  five  persons  besides  the  resident  members  of  a  family  for 
any  religious  purpose  not  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Mrs.  Wesley's  conven- 
ticle was,  however,  strictly  according  to  that  book,  for  she  used  no  other  service  than  that 
laid  donTi  in  it. 
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vith  Patty;  Saturday  with  Charles;  and  with  Emily  and  Snkey 
together  on  Sunday. 

"  With  those  few  neighbors  who  then  came  to  me  I  then  discoursed 
more  fully  and  affectionately  than  before.  I  chose  the  best  and  most 
awakening  sermons  we  had,  and  I  spent  time  with  them  in  such  exer- 
cises. Since  this  our  company  has  increased  every  night ;  for  I  dare 
deny  none  that  asks  admittance.  Last  Sunday  I  believe  we  had  above 
two  hundred,  and  yet  many  went  away  for  want  of  room. 

"  But  I  never  durst  positively  presume  to  hope  that  God  would 
make  use  of  we  as  an  instrument  in  doing  good ;  the  furthest  I  durst 
go  was — It  may  bq :  who  can  tell  ? " 

After  mentioning  the  good  which  had  been  done — among  other 
things,  that  the  meeting  had  wonderfully  conciliated  the  minds  of  the 
people  toward  their  pastor  and  his  family,  so  that  they  could  now 
live  in  peace  among  them — Mrs.  Wesley  closes  with  these  wifely  and 
Christian  sentences : — 

"  If  you  do,  after  all,  think  fit  to  dissolve  this  assembly,  do  not  tell 
me  that  you  desire  mc  to  do  it,  for  that  will  not  satisfy  my  conscience. 
But  send  me  your  jwsifive  commaiul  in  ^wohfull  and  express  tenns  as 
may  absolve  me  from  all  guilt  and  punishment  for  neglecting  this 
opi)ortunity  of  doing  good,  when  you  and  I  shall  appear  before  the 
great  and  awful  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Such  dutiful  words  from  his  wife  and  parishioner,  which  at  the 
same  time  brought  the  rector  face  to  face  with  God,  and  challenged 
him  to  exercise  his  right  and  power  with  the  same  obedient  heart 
toward  his  superior  as  that  she  held  toward  hers,  seems  to  have  given 
a  new  turn  to  the  argument,  and  to  have  left  the  victory  with  the 
woman;  for  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  rector's  objections,  and 
"The  Society,"  as  Mrs.  Wesley  named  her  assembly,  continued  its 
meetings  until  the  rector's  return. 

Epworth  Politics. — The  sharpness  and  power  of  this  lady's 
mind  is  suggested  by  her  reference  to  the  fact  that  her  "conventicles" 
had  been  the  means  of  establishing  peaceful  relations  between  the 
family  of  the  rector  and  the  people  of  the  parish.  This  was  touching 
her  husband  in  a  vital  spot ;  for  his  political  partisanship  had  kept  the 
parish  in  a  ferment  of  sullen  ugliness  which  sometimes  broke  out  into 
open  violence  against  the  rector  and  his  family. 
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The  bittei'ne&s  of  tlic  qtiiirrels  between  tlic  two  factious  into  wliieb 
the  pariBli  and  tlic  kingdom  wera  divided  can  Ii&rdly  bo  appreciated 
at  tho  present  day.  The  reigning  King  was  William  III.,  Prince  of 
Orange,  who,  witli  his  wife,  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  King 
JiimcE  II.,  had  eoute  over  froui  tho  Dutcli  Netlicrlauds  at  the  invita- 
tion of  tho  leaders  of  tlic  ProtcBtiiiit  p»rty  in  England,  and  possessed 
liiiiiself  of  the  throne  which  Jumce,  on  aceuuiit  of  his  tyranny  in  the 
interests  of  the  Papists,  had  been  compelled  to  iilidioate. 


J;ime8  II.  was  now  dead,  and  tlic  Pi»i)ist  party  in  England,  called 
Jacobites,  claimed  to  hold  allegiance  to  his  son,  known  in  history  as 
the  "  Toong  Pretender,"  in  whose  interest  the  Jacobites  were  contin- 
ually plotting  and  planning  for  another  revolution,  with  a  view  to 
set  up  the  Komisli  Church  again  as  the  Churcli  of  England.  The 
Epworth  rector  was  a  firm  supporter  of  William  and  Mary,  but  his 
wife,  although  as  good  a  Protestant  as  himself,  did  not  beU^ve  in  the 
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legitimacy  of  their  title,  though  she  prudently  kept  her  opinion  to 
herself. 

One  day  at  family  worship  the  rector  noticed  that  his  wife  did  not 
Bay  "Amen"  in  the  proper  place  after  the  form  of  prayer  for  the 
king  and  royal  family,  and  when  the  service  was  over  he  straightway 
inquired  the  reason. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  said  Mrs. 
Wesley.  This  raised  the  patriotic  wrath  of  her  husband,  who  instantly 
replied : — 

"  If  we  have  two  kings  we  must  have  two  beds."  And  he  actually 
left  his  family  and  his  parish  and  remained  away  from  them  for  more 
than  half  a  year,  till  Queen  Anne,  another  daughter  of  the  exiled 
James  II.,  came  to  the  throne,  in  whose  title  both  the  husband  and  the 
wife  believed ;  whereupon  the  family  was  once  more  united. 

If  the  learned  and  pious  rector  of  the  parish  could  make  such  an 
exhibition  of  bad  temper  over  a  difference  of  political  opinion  in  his 
own  household,  what  might  not  be  expected  of  the  rabble  in  the  wild 
excitements  of  festivals  and  elections  ? 

4  Brand  Plucked  from  the  Bnrning^. — The  parish  of 
Epworth  was  divided  against  itself,  and  so  wild  was  the  zeal  of  the 
Jacobites  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Orangemen  on  the  other  that  it 
often  broke  out  into  deeds  of  violence. 

The  election  for  the  county  of  Lincoln  in  May,  1705,  was  very 
bitter  and  exciting.  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  wi||^  more  valor  than  discrc- 
tion,  entered  warmly  into  the  contest  in  support  of  the  candidate  of 
the  Orangemen,  who  was,  nevertheless,  defeated ;  and,  on  his  return 
from  the  polling-place  at  the  county-seat,  the  Epworth  Jacobites  cele- 
^•rated  their  victory  by  raising  a  mob,  which  surrounded  the  rectory 
sind  kept  up  a  din  of  drums,  shouts,  noise  of  fire-arms,  and  such  lik  \ 
till  after  midnight. 

The  next  evening  one  of  the  mob,  passing  the  yard  where  iliu 
rectors  children  were  {)laying,  cried  out,  "O  ye  devils!  we  will  conic 
and  turn  ye  all  out  of  doors  a-begging,  shortly ;"  a  threat  which  must 
liave  Lad  a  strange  significance  to  the  Wesleys,  whose  fathers  had 
suffered  that  identical  outrage  at  the  hands  of  the  Church  to  which 
tlic  rector  was  now  devoting  his  tongue  and  liis  pen.  It  would  have 
^n  "an  eye  for  an  eye"  if  the  Jacobites  had  been  able  to  execute 
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their  threat  by  means  of  another  revolution ;  bnt  as  they  were  not  they 
kept  up  an  iofamouB  style  of  pereecntion,  stabbing  the  rector's  cows, 
cutting  off  a  leg  of  his  dog,  withholding  his  tithee,  arresting  and 
thrusting  him  into  jail  for  small  debts,  and  finally,  after  one  or  two 
unsuccessful  attempts,  burning  the  rectory  to  the  ground,  and  fulfill- 
ing their  threat  of  turning  him  and  his  family  out  of  doors. 


TBE   BUBHINO. 


This  last  event  occurred  when  his  son  John  was  about  six  years 
old.  In  the  dead  of  a  winter's  night  the  father  was  awakened  by  the 
lire  coming  into  his  chamber  through  the  thatched  roof,  and,  hastily 
iirousing  his  family,  they  fled  down  stairs,  and  with  great  difficulty 
<«caped  with  their  lives.  By  some  mischance  little  John  was  left 
lieliind,  fast  asleep ;  but  being  awakened,  he  sprang  to  the  window  and 
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began  to  cry  for  help.  It  was  too  late;  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke  and  flame ;  there  was  not  time  to  fetch  a  ladder,  and  the  frantic 
father  tried  in  vain  to  ascend  the  stairs,  but  they  were  already  too  far 
^ne  to  support  his  weight ;  and,  half  dead  with  suffocation  and  frantic 
with  distress,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  commended  his  poor  lost  boy  to 
God.  But  meanwhile  a  stout  man  had  placed  himself  against  the  wall 
of  the  house,  and  another  had  climbed  upon  his  shoulders,  and  little 
Jack,  leaping  into  his  arms,  was  rescued  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  the. 
flame.     The  next  instant  the  whole  blazing  mass  of  the  roof  fell  in. 

This  fire  occurred  in  the  year  1709.  The  letters  of  Mrs.  Wesley 
to  lier  husband,  above  quoted,  bear  the  dates  of  February  6th  and 
12th,  1712,  whereby  it  would  appear  that  the  wrath  of  their  enemies 
had  followed  them  year  after  year  until,  in  the  absence  of  the  rector, 
his  wife,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  so  established  her  influence  with 
the  people  as  to  bring  them  in  crowds  to  the  rectory  for  prayer  and 
instruction,  thus  becoming  the  real  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  peace ; 
after  which  time  there  is  no  further  record  of  ill-will  on  the  part  of 
the  Ep worth  people  toward  their  pastor  or  his  family. 

John  Wesley,  in  after  years,  was  always  deeply  affected  by  this 
narrow  escape  from  so  terrible  a  death,  and  on  the  margin  of  a  picture 
which  was  painted  to  commemorate  the  event  he  wrote  the  significant 
words: — 

"  1%  not  this  a  brand  plucked  from  the  hurmng  ?  " 
The  notable  success  of  Mrs.  Wesley's  "  ^wety,"  as  appears  from 
her  letter  to  her  husband,  above  quoted,  in  harmonizing  her  hus- 
band's parish,  after  years  of  such  confusion  and  violence,  was  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  her  course  which  could  not  be  overthrown.  It  was 
evident  tliat  the  Head  of  the  Church  was  her  patron  and  defender ; 
and,  what  is  especially  noticable,  she  understood  how  to  use  the  fact  of 
her  wonderful  success  without  descending  to  spiteful  personalities  in 
her  discussions  with  her  husband,  or  even  abating  one  jot  of  the  wifely 
<luty  and  respect  which  she  owed  to  him.  John  Wesley  was  afterward 
digtinguished  for  his  almost  inimitable  skill  as  a  logician,  who  could 
win  a  victory  in  a  debate  with  fewer  words  and  in  better  temper  than 
any  other  man  of  his  time.  Is  it  not  plain  that  this  amiable  sharpness 
and  tliis  logical  power  were  among  his  birth  inheritances  from  his 
admirable  mother? 
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Samnel  IVesIey  as  an  Author.— Tho  father  of  tlie  Wos- 
lejB  was  a  poet,  and,  according  to  liis  theory,  poetry  and  poverty  natu- 
rally went  hand  in  hand.  Kia  lirst  curacy  in  London  yielded  liim  only 
Uiirty  pounds  a  year,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  but  to  this- 
he  added  thirty  pounds  more  by  liis  literary  work,  and  on  this  slender 
income  he  married  Susanna  Aimesley — one  of  the  most  sensible  things 
recorded  of  him — and  lived  in  lodgings  until  he  received  the  "  living  " 
*of  South  Orinsby,  worth  about  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

In  ICDO  he  publislied  the  first  of  his  large  poetic  works,  entitled^ 
"The  Life  of  Our  IMoHBtil  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  A  Heroic- 


Poem  in  Ten  I'ooks;  Dedicated  to  Her  Most  Saci-ed  Majesty  [Queen- 
Mai-y] ;  Attempted  by  Samuel  Wesley,  Hector  of  South  Ormsby,  in 
the  County  of  Lincoln."  This  poem,  however  valueless  in  itself, 
earned  for  him  the  favor  of  his  queen,  who  the  next  year  returned  his 
compliment  by  conferring  on  him  the  "living"  of  Epworth,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Wroote,  a  poor  little  village  a  few  miles  distant,  botli 
together  worth  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  jwunds  a  year.  These 
livings  he  held  till  his  death ;  which  event  occun-ed  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1735,  in  tlie  seventy-second  year  of  his  age  and  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  bis  service  as  I'ector  of  the  parish  of  Epworth. 
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I  lis  other  works  are  more  remarkable  for  length  than  depth,  and 
of  the  vast  mass  of  rhyming  rubbish  which  he  threw  off  only  a  few 
stanzas  have  found  place  even  in  the  Hymn  books  published  by  his 
own  sons. 

lie  possessed  to  a  notable  degree  the  power  of  persistent  mental 
application,  and  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  skill  of  versifi- 
cation, but  without  that  divine  enliglitcnment  and  that  creative  power ^ 
in  which  consists  the  measureless  difference  between  a  sacred  poet  and 
a  beater  of  rhymes. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley  is  entitled  to  no  small  honor  for  being 
one  of  the  tii*st  men  in  England  to  perceive  the  opportunity  and  duty 
of  carrying  the  Gospel  into  foreign  parts.  He  even  wrote  out  a  plan 
for  a  gi-cat  system  of  British  missionary  colonies  or  settlements  in 
India,  China,  Abyssinia,  and  in  the  ishmds  of  St.  Helena,  St.  Thomas, 
etc.,  which  plan  was  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  York ;  but  for  want  of 
missionary  spirit  among  the  Englisli  clergy  this  scheme,  which  Adam 
Clarke  declares  was  sucli  its  mi<::ht  easilv  have  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion,  was  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground — but  not  to  perish,  for  his  sons, 
John  and  Charles,  inherited  his  missionary  zeal,  and  their  labors,  with 
God's  blessing,  have  resulted  in  a  scheme  of  evangelization  which  has 
belted  the  earth  with  Methodist  circuits  and  stations,  and  Avhich  will 
never  be  suspended  till  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the 
salvation  of  our  God. 

With  the  other  membei^  of  the  Wesley  family  this  volume  has 
little  concern.  Samuel,  the  eldest  son,  became  a  learned  and  respect- 
able minister  in  the  Established  Church,  in  which  capacity  he  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  protest  against  the  extravagancies  of  his 
younger  brothers ;  of  the  daughters,  the  most.of  whom  grew  up  to  be 
brilliunt  and  talented  women,  those  who  care  to  know  more  can  find 
what  little  there  is  on  record  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  "  Wesley  Family." 

The  Charter  Hoase  School. — At  the  age  of  eleven 
"Jackey  "  Wesley,  after  five  years'  tuition  in  the  home  school  taught 
bv  his  mother,  which  was  by  far  the  best  institution  of  learning  he 
ever  attended,  was  placed  at  the  Charter  House  School  in  London.* 

*Tbe  name  of  this  school  is  deriyed  as  follows:  In  the  days  when  the  monasteries 
of  England  were  numerous,  rich,  and  powerful,  the  order  of  Carthusian  monks  estab- 
^Iked  a  monastery  on  this  site  which  they  called  a  Chartreuse,  the  name  given  to  their 
'^tigioaa  bouses  in  the  rarious  parts  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  time  of  Honry  VIII.  this  monas- 
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In  this  scliool  tlic  law  of  the  strongest  prevailed.  All  sorts  of  petty 
tyrannJes  were  practiced  by  tlie  big  boys  upon  tlie  little  ones,  and 
"Jackey"  Wesley  was  no  exception  to  their  rule.  The  regular  rations 
issued  to  the  boys  inclnded  meat  as  well  as  bread,  but  the  big  boys, 
like  so  many  big  dogs,  would  pounce  upon  the  little  chaps  as  they 
came  from  the  cook's  bouse  with  their  rations  in  their  bands,  and 
rob  them  of  their  meat,  thus  forcing  them  to  become  vegetariana 
in  spite  of  themselves,  until  they  became  strong  enough  to  fight 
for  tbcir  meat,  and  later  on  for  that  of  their  juniors  also. 


°^'     Ar3»»-=-^f«^ 


Such  outrages  have  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  hardship 
wliich  this  injnstice  inflicts  is  useful  in  teaching  the  small  boy  to  be 
[latient  under  difficulties,  and  to  make  the  best  of  misfortunes ;  but 
there  is  little  said  concerning  the  savagery  which  is  produced  among 
the  larger  ones  by  this  abuse  of  those  whom  circumstances  have  placed 

tery  shared  Ihe  fale  of  muij  others,  nod  tlir  ruins  of  it  were  at  length  purcbised  by  Thomns 
Suttoo,  who  repured  Ihe  ediGce  uid  built  a  liospital,  and  established  a  school  therein,  oil 
w  hose  double  foundation  or  en Jowment  eighty  pensioners  of  not  less  than  fifty  years  of  age, 
nod  fortr-two  bovs  as  I'hnriEj  scholars,  were  to  be  mainlatued.  The  allowance  from  the 
CDdowmeDt  to  each  scholar  was  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  it  was  no  small  piece  of  good  for- 
tune to  tlie  Epwonh  rector  to  secure  one  of  these  scholarships  for  his  son  John. 
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in  riiuir  pjw:^r.  If  t:;c  ;Iico;y  uf  these  great  scbook  wc.'e  to  train 
tlic  youtlt  of  England  to  submit  uncomplainingly  to  the  impositiooB 
of  unjust  laws  or  the  tyranny  of  usurped  authority,  nothing  could 
be  better  adapted  to  that  end  than  the  eyetem  above  mentioned. 
Unt  "  Jacltey  "  managed  to  thrive  in  spite  of  his  tormentors :  taking  a 
run  every  morning  three  times  aronnd  the  ample  play-grounds,  accord- 
ing to  bis  father's  direction,  and  eating  his  ration  of  bread  with  a  good 
appetite,  sharpened  by  the  sight  of  some  tall  young  gentleman  (!)  de- 
vouring two  cold  cuts  of  boiled  beef  or  roast  mutton,  the  one  being  his 
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by  right,  the  other  "  by  conquest " — a  phrase  which  the  British  nation 
lias  done  bo  much  to  translate  from  robbery  into  heroism. 

Two  years  later  his  younger  brother,  Charles,  was  sent  to  school  at 
'Westminster,  where  bis  brother  Samuel  was  one  of  the  ushers,  as  cer- 
tain of  the  younger  afsietant  teachers  were  called,  and  who  paid  the 
cost  of  bis  younger  brother's  course  of  study.  Little  Charles  was  a 
spirited  lad,  well  knit,  active,  and  afraid  of  nothing,  which  qualities 
not  only  made  him  a  favorite — for  boys  are  always  hero-worshipers — 
"bit  gained  hira  the  title  of  " captain  of  the  scliool."     Uis  leadership. 
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however,  was  of  a  different  sort  from  that  which  would  have  led  him 
to  rob  his  inferioi-s,  cringe  to  his  superiors,  and  fight  his  equals ;  he 
had  a  heroic  spirit,  and  was  as  generous  as  he  was  brave. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  admirable  "  History  of  Wesleyan  Methodism," 
mentions  a  case  in  point : — "  There  was  a  Scotch  laddie  at  school, 
whose  ancestors  had  taken  sides  with  the  Pretender,  as  the  papist 
claimant  to  the  throne  was  called,  and  who,  in  consequence,  was  greatly 
persecuted  by  the  other  boys ;  but  tlie  "  captain  "  took  him  under  his 
own  special  charire ;  defended  him,  fought  for  him,  and  saved  him 
from  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  life  of  intolerable  misery. 
This  liid  was  James  Murray,  afterward  tlic  groat  Baron  Mansfield, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England." 

While  C^harU'S  AVislev  was  a  pupil  at  TTestminster  a  wealthy  Irish 
gentleman,  Garivt  AVoslov,  Esq.,  wrote  to  the  Kev.  Samuel  Wesley  in- 
quiring if  ]w  had  a  son  named  Charles;  giving  out  that  he  wished  to 
adopt  a  bov  of  that  name.  The  result  was  that  for  some  years  the 
school  bills  of  the  lad  were  paid  on  the  strangers  account  by  his  sup- 
pojied  agent  at  Loudon  ;  but  when  the  (|uostion  was  submitted  to  the 
young  man  hiuiself  whether  to  go  to  Ireland,  as  the  adopted  son  of 
Garivt  AVeslev,  or  stay  in  Euirland  and  take  his  chances  as  the  son  of  a 
poor  cliTgynian,  he  made  choice  of  the  latter,  a  decision  which  his 
brother  John  called  a  ''fair  escape;"  and  another  boy  became  the  heir 
of  the  Irish  Wesley's  name  and  fortune.  This  was  Richain:!  Colley 
Weslev,  afterward  Lord  Moniini!:ton,  and  iirrandfather  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whose  name  stands  in  the  army  list  of  ISOO  as  "The  Hon. 
Arthur  Wesley,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Thirty-third  Regiment;" 
more  commonly  written  '*  Wellesley,''  which  is  only  a  modem  corrup- 
tion of  the  name,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  suspicion  of 
ivlationship  WtweiMi  the  Irish  duke  and  the  Methodist  reformers. 
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CHAPTER    in. 


THE  HOLY  CLUB. 


IN  the  year  1720  John  Wesley,  then  a  youth  of  Beventeen,  was  ad- 
mitted to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  to  which  college  his 
brother  Charles  followed  him  six  yeai-e  after. 

The  excellent  use  he  had  made  of  his  time  at  the  Charter  House 
gained  for  him  a  high  position  as  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  he  soon  be- 
-came  quite  famous  for  his  learning  in  the  clasaica,  and  especially  for 
bis  skill  in  logic.  But  Christ  Church  was,  and  still  is,  the  most  aristo- 
-cratic,  fashionable,  and  luxurious  of  all  the  Oxford  colleges,  whose  ordi- 
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nary  function  is  to  give  a  mild  scholastic  flavor  to  the  manners  of  the 
prospective  noblemen  of  the  realm,  and  was,  therefore,  ill  adapted  to 
train  a  religious  leader  for  his  work. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  sui'prised  at  the  extent  to  which  all  manner 
of  dissipations,  among  which  drinking  and  gambling  were  only  the 
least  disgraceful,  prevailed  at  this  central  seat  of  British  learning. 
For  a  time  yoimg  Wesley  was  carried  by  the  current  out  of  his- 
moial  latitude;  but  not  for  long.  Ever  since  his  rescue  from  the 
flames  his  mother  had  felt  impressed  to  devote  herself  with  special 
care  to  the  training  of  this  son,  toward  whom  there  is  in  the  family 
records  a  slight  tinge  of  favoritism,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  presenti- 
ment in  the  mind  of  that  good  woman  of  certain  great  things  which 
lay  before  him.  In  her  private  journal  these  words  occur  with  refer- 
ence to  him,  writtfen  not  very  long  after  the  fire  at  the  rectory : — "And 
I  do  intend  to  be  more  particularly  careful  of  the  soul  of  this  child. 
that  Thou  hast  so  mercifully  provided  for,  than  ever  I  have  been ; 
that  I  may  do  my  endeavor  to  instill  into  his  mind  the  principles  of 
thy  true  religion  and  virtue.  Lord,  give  me  grace  to  do  it  sincerely 
and  prudently,  and  bless  my  attempts  with  good  success." 

Although  John  was  saved  through  his  mother's  teachings  and  in 
answer  to  her  prayers  from  falling  into  outward  sins,  the  religious 
nature  which  he  possessed  did  not  verj-  strongly  manifest  itself  until 
sometime  in  his  twenty-second  year.  Six  years  at  the  Charter  House, 
with  its  classics  and  its  ruffianism,  and  five  years  at  Christ  Church 
College,  with  its  aristocratic  iniquity,  were  not  calculated  to  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  the  godly  training  which  he  received  at  home.  He 
confesses  himself  to  have  lost  his  childish  religion  and  to  have  become 
"  a  sinner,"  but  not  to  any  desperate  degree ;  for  the  heavy  sinning  at 
Oxford  implied  heavy  expense,  and  young  Wesley  was  a  poor  man's 
son,  who  could  not  afford  to  be  fashionably  wicked,  even  if  he  had 
possessed  that  desire.  We  hear  now  and  then  of  his  debts,  a  frequent 
topic  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Wesley  family ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
his  poverty  proved  his  protection,  and  helped  to  develop  the  grace  of 
frugality  for  which  he  afterward  became  conspicuous. 

Wesley  Ordained. — In  January,  1725,  being  then  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  writes  to  his  father  for  advice  as  to  whether  he 
should  apply  for  ordination  in  the  Established  Church ;  he,  like  all  the 
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rest  of  the  male  Wesleys,  taking  to  tlic  priesthood  with  a  hereditary 
instinct ;  and  in  the  correspondence  there  is  a  hint  that  he  had  been 
the  subject  of  some  spiritual  awakening,  and  was  looking  toward  a 
clerical  life  not  only  as  a  means  of  living,  but  as  a  safeguard  against 
habits  of  sin  in  which  he  was  fearful  of  becoming  confirmed. 

His  father  replies  that  there  is  no  harm  in  trying  to  obtain  holy 
orders  with  a  view  to  a  respectable  livelihood,  "  but  that  the  principal 
spring  and  motive  must  certainly  be  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service 
of  the  Church  in  the  edification  of  our  neighbor.  And  woe  to  him 
who,  with  any  meaner  leading  view,  attempts  so  sacred  a  work." 

His  mother  writes  him  as  follows : — 

Ep WORTH,  Febnuiry  23,  1725. 

Dear  Jacket: — The  alteration  in  your  temper  has  occasioned  me  much 
speculation.  I,  who  am  apt  to  be  sanguine,  hope  it  may  proceed  from  the 
o|>eration  of  God's  Holy  Spint;  that  by  taking  away  your  relish  of  seusUal 
enjoyments  he  may  prepare  and  dispose  your  mind  for  a  more  serious  and  close 
application  to  things  of  a  more  sublime  and  spiritual  nature.  ...  I  heartily 
wish  you  would  now  enter  upon  a  serious  examination  of  yourself,  that  you  may 
know  whether  you  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  salvation.  If  you  have,  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  it  would  abundantly  reward  your  pains;  if  not,  you  will 
find  a  more  reasonable  •ccasion  for  tears  than  can  be  met  with  in  a  tragedy. 

Now  I  mention  this,  it  calls  to  mind  your  letter  to  your  father  about  taking 
orders.  I  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  liked  the  proposal  well,  but  it  is  an 
unhappiness  almost  peculiar  to  our  family  that  your  father  and  I  seldom  think 
alike.  I  approve  the  disposition  of  your  mind,  and  think  the  sooner  you  are  a 
deacon  the  better,  because  it  may  be  an  inducement  to  greater  application  in  the 
study  of  practical  divinity,  which,  I  humbly  conceive,  is  the  best  study  for 
candidates  for  orders.  Mr.  "Wesley  differs  from  me,  and  would  engage  you,  I 
belieye,  in  critical  learning,  which,  though  incidentally  of  use,  is  in  no  wise 
preferable  to  the  other.  I  earnestly  pray  God  to  avert  that  great  evil  from  you 
of  engaging  in  trifling  studies  to  the  neglect  of  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary. 
I  dare  advise  nothing.  God  Almighty  direct  and  bless  you.  I  wish  all  to  be 
well.     Adieu,  Subai^na  WesIiET. 

One  of  the  most  successful  educators  in  America  has  said  that 
«  one  great  want  of  our  times  is  a  society  for  the  suppression  of  useless 
knowledge."  Mrs.  Wesley  in  her  day  was  evidently  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. With  the  constant  example  before  her  of  a  man  of  learning  and 
genius  wasting  his  lifetime  in  "  beating  rhymes,"  delving  in  Orienta} 
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literatiiDc  to  the  neglect  of  the  sonU  in  bis  parish,  turning  Hie  Gospel 
into  a  "heroic  poem,"  and  grinding  oat  pions  or  classic  platitndes 
in  verse  on  cvtry  sort  of  occasion,  appears  to  liave  been  a  powerful 
motive  with  Itt-i-  in  her  efforts  to  prevent  her  eons  from  "  engaging  in 
trifling  studies."'  Fijrtunately  for  John,  he  eschewed  the  counsel  oi 
his  fatlier  and  frjilowed  the  advice  of  his  mother,  plunging  into  the 
:>tudy  of  "practical  diiiuity,"  including  such  books  as  Thomas  a  Kcni- 
pis  on  "  Tlie  Imitation  of  Christ,"  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dving," 
etc. ;  and  in  the  following;  St-]>tcniber  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  tlie 
Established  Chur-'li. 

John  n'l'Klcy:  "  Mometiine  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege.-'— In  1T2G  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one  of  the  twelve  Fel- 
lowshi])?  of  Lincoln  College,  one 
of  tlif  sni  ill  lest,  poorest,  and  most 
jicliolarly  of  the  nineteen  colleges 
which  are  comprised  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  thither  he 
iit  once  removed,  glad  to  escape 
^  ^^^^^k       -N  |t  fr<'ini  his  surroimdings  at  Christ 

"^^^X  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  CJiurch,  and^iappy  now  in  liav- 

iri4r  a  ixjrnianent  means  of  sup- 
[lurt  which  would  pcnnit  him  to 
devote  his  life  to  tlte  duties  of  a 
Gliristian  minister  and  scholar. 

Some  of  the  Fellowsliips  in  the 
rich  colleges  at  Oxford  yielded 

HET.  JOHX  WKSI.EY,  AT  THE  AGE  OF  2J.  ,   .  ,      . 

an  annual  mcome  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds;  those  at  Lincoln  College,  however,  were  far  lesa 
valuable,  but  ample  for  the  supply  of  hie  wants. 

The  position  of  Fel'ow  was  both  honorable  and  easy.  Ita  datiee 
consisted  in  residing  in  the  college,  taking  such  part  as  might  be 
agreeable  in  the  general  management  of  its  affairs,  and  helping  to 
maintaui  the  college  dignity  by  a  life  of  learned  leisure ;  it  waa,  in  a 
word,  a  scholastic  sinecure,  reqoiring  some  distinguished  merit  to 
obtain  it,  continuing  untO  death,  marriage,  or  the  presentation  of  Bome 
fat  "  living,"  requiring  little  otlier  college  labor,  except  drawing  the 
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endowment  money  from  the  college  bnrsar,  and  spending  it  in  a 
iiianncr  becoming  a  gentleman.  For  a  man  o£  Wesley's  turn  of  mind 
this  was,  indeed,  a  paradise.  No  more  debts  to  haunt  liim ;  no  more 
burdens  to  lay  upon  his  poor  father;  an  assured  position  among 
Eiiglisli  scholara,  and  a  comfortiible  home  for  life  in  the  midst  of 
thu  bt-'st  helps  to  learning  then  to  be  found  in  the  world.  His  ordi- 
nation gsive  him  additional  respectability  and  intiuonce;  it  wuuhl, 
iilso,  secure  for  him  a  cluuice  of  succeeding  to  some  of  the  small 
•■  livings  "  in  the  gift  of  the  college,  provided  lie  wislied  to  remain  a 
-•  Ffllow,"  or  perhaps  0]>cn  up  his  way  to  an  ample  beneJice  in  case 
lie  wisbL'd  to  become  rector  of  a  parish  and  make  a  start  in  the  race  for 
cpiseupal  honors. 

There  was  great  i-ejoicing  at  the  Epworth  rectory  over  the  news 
that  "Jackey  "  had  gained  a  Fcllowshij)  at  Oxfoixl.  The  event  served  to 
perpetuate  the  clerical  and  scholarly  lioiior.s  wf  the  family,  and  would 
add  to  their  income,  if 
in  no  otiier  way,  by  re- 
lieving thcni  of  the  sup- 
port of  this  member  of  . 
the  family,  Now  per- 
haps mother  and  daugh- 
ter might  clothe  them- 
selves decently  as  be- 
came their  station, 
which  they  hitherto  . 
had  been  prevented  i 
from  doing,  not 
much  by  the  smallncss 
of  their  income  as  by 
Its  unfortunate  manage- 
ment in  tlie  bands  of  the  poet  pai-sou ;  and  the  father  might  now  occa- 
sionally call  on  his  clerical  son  to  assist  him  in  the  duties  of  his  parish, 
vhicb,  by  reason  of  his  literary  schemes,  had  sometimes  been  sadly 
neglected. 

Wesley's  Scbolastic  Honors.— In  1727  the  Bev.  John 
Vcalej  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  baving  already  been  honored 
by  an  election  to  the  office  of  "  Lectnrer  in  Greek,"  and  "  Moderator 
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of  the  Classes."  In  1738  he  was  ordained  priest  or  presbyter  by  Dr. 
Potter,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  though  there  ia  no  evideDce  of  his  inten- 
tion to  devote  himself  to  the  pastorate. 

Hie  position  as  Glreek  lecturer  attracted  to  him  certain  persoiiB, 
who,  like  himself,  read  the  Greek  Testament  for  devotion ;  as  well 
as  a  number  of  private  pupils  who  sought  his  assbtance  in  that  depart- 
ment of  learning.  In  Hebrew,  too,  Wesley  was  one  of  the  best  scholars 
of  his  time,  he  having  commenced  the  study  of  it  when  little  more 
than  a  child.  Concerning  his  office  of  "  Moderator  of  the  Classes,"  he 
says :  "  For  several  years  I  was  moderator  in  the  disputations  which 
were  held  six  times  a  week  at  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford.     I  could 

not  avoid  acquiring 
Jt"         ^    3~ ^^  _-;:'  _       -  '--  hereby  some  degree 

■:'-'-'-.  "^    ^  V^S""  '--%.-        of  expertnesa  in  ar- 

. ,t-°^  -' _  '  guingi  and  especially 

in  pointing  ont  well- 
covered  and  plausi- 
ble fallacies.  I  have 
since  found  abun- 
dant reason  to  praise 
God  for  giving  me 
this  honest  art.  By 
this,  when  men  have 
hedged  me  in  by 
what  they  called 
dcnionstratione,  I  have  been  many  times  able  to  dash  them  in  pieces ; 
in  spite  of  all  its  covers,  to  touch  the  very  point  where  the  fallacy  lay, 
and  it  flew  open  in  a  moment."  It  is  evident  that  Wesley  was  a 
distinguished  scholar  at  Oxford,  and  even  that  he  had  achieved  all 
these  scholastic  honors  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

In  the  next  two  years,  1727-29,  John  Wesley  divided  hie  time  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Epworth,  at  which  latter  place  he  served  as  curate 
to  his  father,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  "  practical  divinity  "  with  his 
mother.  There  were,  indeed,  magnilicent  and  famous  halls  of  the- 
ology at  the  University,  but  Wesley  seems  to  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  in  none  of  them  was  there  a  doctor  or  professor  who  was  equal 
to  his  motlier.     But  at  lengtli  the  college  authorities  desired  his  return 
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to  Oxford  for  permanent  residence  on  account  of  his  datiee  as  Moder- 
ator of  the  Classes,  and  be  bade  hie  old  home  farewell. 

Charles  It'esley  the  first  "  JMethodist."— His  brother 
Charles  had  now  been  a  student  at  Christ  Church  for  more  than  two 
years,  the  fiist  of  which  he  spent  in  any  thing  else  except  study.  When 
reproved  by  his  elder  brother  for  his  folly  he  would  reply : — 

•'  What !  wonld  you  have  lue  to  be  a  saint  all  at  once ) "     But  soon 
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after  John  had  gone  down  to  Epworth  to  assist  his  father  Charles  bo- 
ame  deeply  serious.  In  a  letter  to  hie  brother  asking  such  advice  as 
be  had  so  lately  scouted,  he  says : — 

"  It  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  somebody's  prayers  (my  motlt- 
er'e,  most  likely)  that  I  am  come  to  think  as  I  do,  for  I  cannot  tell  how 
or  where  I  awoke  out  of  my  lethargy,  only  it  was  not  long  after  you 
"Went  away." 

Charles'  piety  first  showed  itself  in  honest,  bard  work  with  his 
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books,  tlien  in  attendance  upon  the  saerament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
every  week ;  and,  being  now  desirous  of  doing  something  more  by  way 
of  working  out  liis  salvation,  he  persuaded  two  or  tliree  of  liis  young 
friends  to  join  him  in  a  systematic  effort  to  attain  a  state  of  absolute 
holiness.  They  adopted  a  system  of  rules  for  holy  living,  apportioned 
their  time  exactly  among  their  various  scholarly  and  religious  duties, 
allowing  as  little  as  possible  for  sleeping  and  eating,  and  as  much  as 
possible  for  devotion.  It  was  this  regularity  of  life  that  earned  them 
the  name  of  "Methodists,"  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
ueOodiKoq^  which  signifies  ''One  who  follows  an  exact  method;"  but 
John  Wesley  subsequently  turned  the  tables  upon  his  adversaries 
in  a  dictionary  which  he  published  for  the  "  People  called  Methodists," 
in  which  he  defined  the  word  ''  Methodist "  as  "  One  who  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  method  laid  down  in  the  holy  Scriptures." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Holy  Club  was  organized  by  Charles  Wes- 
k^y  while  his  elder  brother  was  absent  at  Epworth;  but  when  John 
returned  to  Oxford,  Charles  and  his  two  friends,  Kirkham  and  Morgan, 
received  him  with  great  delight,  and,  by  re;ison  of  his  superior  age  and 
acquirements,  he  at  once  became  the  head  of  their  little  fraternity. 

Ilis  ic4>utation  as  a  scholar  brought  him  certain  young  gentlemen 
who  desired  his  ])ersonal  instruction,  and  thus  he  bec^une  a  private  tutor 
as  well  as  a  college  lecturer.  Some  of  these  pupils  became  interested 
in  the  plan  of  holy  living  which  the  members  of  the  Club  were  so  en- 
thusiastically pursuing,  and  were  permitted  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Club  as  visitors,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  at  length  become 
members. 

Johji  Wesley's  views  of  his  duty  to  his  pupils  appear  in  one  of  hi& 
addresses  to  the  tutors  of  the  University,  who  were,  no  doubt,  amazed 
and  offended  that  tliis  mere  boy  in  years,  and  especially  in  appearance, 
should  venture  to  offer  advice  concerning  a  work  upon  which  he  had 
so  recently  entered  and  to  which  they  had  devoted  their  lives : — 

"Ye  venerable  men,"  he  exclaims,  "who  are  more  especially 
called  to  form  the  tender  minds  of  youth,  to  dispel  thence  the  shades- 
of  ignorance  and  en^or  and  train  them  up  to  be  wise  unto  salvation : 
Are  you  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost?  Do  you  continually  remind 
those  under  your  care  that  the  one  rational  end  of  all  our  studies  is  to- 
know,  love,  and  serve  the  only  tnie  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he: 
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bas  Ecnt  i  Do  you  inculcate  upon  them,  day  by  day,  tliat  love  that 
alone  never  faileth,  (whereas  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  fail, 
or  philoBophical  knowledge,  it  ehall  vanish  away,)  and  that  without 
love  all  learning  is  but  splendid  ignorance,  pompous  folly,  and  vexation 
of  spirit  ?  .  .  .  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  speak  here  as  if  all  under 
your  care  were  intended  to  be  clergymen.  Not  so :  I  only  speak  as  if 
they  were  all  intended  to  iKWome  Christians."  * 


PioUB  Labor*  or  the  Holy  Club.— Besides  their  fi-equcnt 
meetings  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  devotional  cxui- 
lUBCB,  the  Wesleys  and  their  two  friends  began  a  systematic  viBitatioii 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  presently  extended  their  charity  to  the 
poor  debtors  in  Bocardo.  This  "  Bocardo  "  was  a  room  over  the  north 
j^ntc  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  and  at  that  time  in  use  as  the  debtors' 
•"Werfey'B  Worka,"  toL  i,  p«gB  BB. 
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prison  at  Oxford.  [It  was  from  this  place  that  Arclibishop  Cranmer 
was  led  forth  to  martyrdora,  after  having  been  led  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  St.  Michael's  Church  adjoining  the  prison,  to  witness  the  burn- 
ing of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  in  order  that  the  sight  of  their  BoSerings 
might  move  him  to  recant.  Tliis  tower  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  cut.] 
To  this  work  they  devoted  two  or  three  hours  every  week ;  thougli 
before  entering  upon  such  a  novel  enterprise  they  thought  it  best  to 
■consult  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley  about  it,  who  gave  his  approbation,  pro- 
vided the  jailer  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  had 
no  objections 

It  was,  doubtless,  a 
new  experience  for  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  to  have 
a  Fellow  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege and  two  or  three 
students  of  Christ's 
C]iurch  asking  his  per- 
mission to  do  any  such 
undignified  thing  as  to 
visit  the  poor,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  miser- 
able wretches  in  the  debt- 
le  r  lly  intent  upon  this  holy  work, 
d  thus  the  Holy  Club  entered  upon 
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ors  prison  but  finding  thtv  ^ 
he  graciously  gate  h  s  consent  i 
its  first  apostolic  mmistry. 

Like  the  man  in  the  Gospel  who  was  so  well  satisfied  with  himself, 
the  members  of  the  Holy  Club  fasted  twice  in  the  week ;  they  denied 
themselves  all  luxuries  and  many  comforts  that  they  might  have  more 
money  to  give  to  the  poor ;  they  kept  the  forty  days  of  Lent  so 
strictly  as  to  be  half-starved  when  the  great  annual  fast  was  over ; 
they  practiced  all  the  rules  for  the  attamment  of  holinees  that  they 
could  find  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  "  J)e  Imdtationes  OArMti" 
Law's  "  Sermons,"  Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  "  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,"  etc.,  they  sought  for  separation  from  the  world,  and 
managed  to  live,  in  the  midst  of  the  teeming  folly  and  dissipation  of 
Oxford,  a  hfe  of  almost  monastic  severity. 

There  is  always  something  atti-active  in  the  life  of  a  devotee,  not 
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^wavs  in  spite  of,  but  sometimes  because  of,  the  privations  and  eufEer- 
ings  whicli  he  endures.  Oxford  laughed  at  the  members  of  the  Holy 
Club ;  but  among  the  youpg  men,  and  young  women,  also,  who  lived 
in  the  town  and  observed  the  sanctity  of  the  Uves  of  these  four  men, 
there  were  those  who  were  attracted  rather  than  repelled.  In  1732 
the  membersliip  of  the  Club  was  strength- 
ened by  the  addition  of  Meesrs.  Ingham, 
Broughton,  Clayton,  Gambold,  and  Hervey : 
the  last  name  being  familiar  as  that  of  the 
author  of  tlie  well-knowu  "Meditations." 
At  one  time  the  list  of  membership  in- 
creased to  twenty-Bcvcii,  most  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  different  colleges,  or 
private  pupils  of  John  Wesley;  and  llr 
Clayton,  in  a  letter  to 
Wesley,  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  the 
lady  members,  whom 
he  mentions  as  "  poor 
Miss  Potter  "—Could 
it  liave  been  the 
daughter  of  the  bisli- 
op  t — and  of  whom 
lie  says:  "I  wonder 
not  that  she  liae  fall- 
en;" that  is,  fallen 
from  the  high  ritiwl- 
iatie  practices  and 
])ainfnl  devotions  of 
the  Holy  Club. 

Aud  no  wonder 
tliat  some  of  the 
members  should  backslide  when  the  self-mortifications  enjoined  by 
their  nilee  were  such  as  to  cam  the  censure  of  good  men  as  well  as 
the  ridicule  of  bad  men ;  when  the  newspapers  joined  in  the  popular 
CI7  against  them ;  when  a  mob  would  collect  at  the  door  of  St.  Mary's 
tJhurch,  where  the  Methodists  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the 
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Lord's  Supper  every  week,  and  shamefully  entreat  them  as  they^ 
passed  in ;  when  certain  Church  authorities  ridiculed  and  denounced 
them  as  "  enthusiasts,"  "  fanatics,"  "  papists,"  "  supererogation  men," 
etc.,  the  latter  name  being  flung  at  them  because  they  insisted  on 
keeping  all  the  fasts  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
sometimes  with  such  vigor  as  to  leave  them  scarce  strength  enough 
to  walk. 

As  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Club,  the  youthful  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley published  a  book  of  prayers  of  his  own  composition  for  their 
private  use ;  and  that  he  held  to  auricular  confession  is  proved  by  the 
following  quotation  from  a  sharp  letter  written  him  by  his  sister 
Emily,  in  reply  to  one  of  his  own  : — 

"  To  lay  open  the  state  of  my  soul  to  you  or  any  of  our  clergy  i& 
what  I  have  no  inclination  to  at  present,  and  I  believe  I  never  shall. 
I  shall  not  put  my  conscience  under  the  direction  of  mortal  man  frail 
as  myself.  To  my  own  Master  I  stand  or  fall.  Nay,  I  scruple  not  to 
say  that  all  such  desire  in  vou  or  anv  other  ecclesiastic  seems  to  me 
like  Church  tyranny  and  assuming  to  yourselves  a  dominion  over  your 
fellow-creatures- which  God  never  designed  vou  to  hold." 

lie  also  proposed  the  formation  of  a  fraternity,  a  kind  of  monkish 
order,  to  which  their  habits  were  directly  tending;  but  Clayton, 
who  was  at  that  time  serving  a  parish  in  Manchester,  and  there- 
fore caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  great  world  which  these 
Oxford  devotees  temporarily  shut  out  from  their  reckoning,  opposed 
the  idea  as  a  possible  ''  snare  for  the  consciences  of  weak  brethren ; " 
and  thus  England  was  spared  the  infliction  of  a  Protestant  Loyola  in 
the  person  of  Wesley,  who,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
dc£i<jns,  was  brave  enough,  learned  enough,  and  heroic  enough  to  have 
lieconie  tiie  general  of  an  order  no  whit  less  enterprising  and  ambitioiis^ 
flian  that  of  the  Jesuits  themselves. 

The  extent  to  which  the  success  of  the  Holy  Club  depended  on 
tlie  jwrsonal  magnetism  of  John  Wesley  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  he  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  his  old  home  at  Epworth,  sometime- 
in  the  year  1733,  its  membership  dwindled  from  twenty-seven  to  only 
five ;  a  reduction  scarcely  to  be  lamented,  for  a  more  perfect  speci-^ 
men  of  Pharisaism  the  Christian  world  has  rarely  seen ;  and  its  own 
members  in  after  years  confessed  it  to  have  been  a  futile  effort  to  save^ 
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tbcinselvcs,  instead  of  coming  to  the  Savioor  set  forth  in  the  Word 
of  God. 

Cieorg:e  WhitefieEd. — It  was  during  the  dedino  and  fall  of 
tbe  Holy  Club  that  George  Whitefield  waa  added  to  its  nomber; 
indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  its  last  as  well  as  its  most  notable 
accession, 

Tliis  gieatost  pi-eacher  of  modem  times,  if  not  of  all  times,  by 
v'liosc  marvelous  eloquence  and  spiritual  power  the  Methodist  revival 
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Aras  at  first  chiefly  promoted,  and  who  afterward  divided  witli  Wesley 
for  awhile  the  honors  of  Methodist  leadership,  waa  bora  in  the  city  of 
Gloucester,  England,  December  16,  1714.  His  father  and  mother 
kept  the  Bell  Inn,  but  lus  father  died  when  he  was  only  two  years  old, 
nrid  his  mother,  having  but  a  mean  opinion  of  her  business,  carefully 
kept  her  son  from  all  connection  witli  it,  imtil  the  failing  foitunes  of 
the  family,  caused  by  his  mother's  second  and  unhappy  marriage,  made 
it  nccdfn!  for  him  to  leave  his  school  and  take  the  place  of  pot-boy  of 
the  BelL    Thia  was  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
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lu  a  very  frank  account  of  himself,  which  Mr.  Whitefield  published 
when  he  was  about  twenty-six  years  old,  he  says : — 

"  I  can  truly  say  I  was  fro  ward  from  my  mother's  womb.  How- 
ever the  young  man  in  the  gospel  might  boast  that  he  had  kept  all  the 
commandments  from  his  youth,  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  I 
confess  that  I  have  broken  them  all  from  my  youth.  Whatever  fore- 
seen fitness  for  salvation  others  may  talk  of  or  glory  in,  I  disclaim  any 
such  thing.  If  I  trace  myself  from  my  cradle  to  my  manhood,  I  can 
see  nothing  in  me  but  a  fitness  to  be  damned."  *  Yet  he  says  he  had 
some  early  convictions  of  sin ;  that  he  was  fond  of  being  a  clergyman, 
and  used  frequently  to  "  imitate  ministers  reading  prayers ;"  and  that 
of  the  money  which  he  used  to  steal  from  his  mother  for  cakes  and 
fruits  and  play-house  tickets,  he  was  accustomed  to  give  a  portion 
to  the  poor  1 

His  talent  for  dramatic  performances  was  noticed  by  the  master  of 
the  school,  who  composed  some  small  plays  for  him  to  act,  sometimes 
even  in  a  female  chai*acter  and  dressed  accordingly,  of  which  he  de- 
clares himself  to  be  particularly  ashamed,  and  of  wliich  he  sets  down 
his  opinion  thus : — 

"  And  here  I  cannot  observe  with  too  much  concern  of  mind  how 
this  way  of  training  up  youth  has  a  natural  tendency  to  debauch  the 
mind,  to  raise  ill  passions,  and  to  stuff  the  memory  with  things  as  con- 
trary to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  light  to  darkness,  as  heaven  to 
helP. " 

While  he  was  serving  as  tapster  at  the  Bell,  he  was  still  dreaming 
of  the  life  of  a  parson,  and  even  composed  two  or  three  sermons, 
though  he  had  no  one  to  preach  them  to ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  far 
enough  from  being  fit  to  preach  in  any  other  respect  except  in  liis  tal- 
ent as  a  speaker.  He  was  often  anxious  about  his  soul,  and  would  sit 
up  far  into  the  night  reading  his  Bible,  tliinking  over  his  sins,  and 
wishing  he  could  go  to  Oxford  and  study  for  the  holy  ministry,  a  wish 
which,  however  wild  it  seemed  at  the  time,  was  not  long  after  grati- 
fied.    Of  this  change  from  tapster  to  theologue  he  writes  as  follows : — 

*'  After  I  had  continued  about  a  year  in  this  servile  employment, 
my  mother  was  obhged  to  leave  the  inn.  My  brother,  who  was 
l)rought  up  for  the  business,  married,  whereupon  all  was  made  over  to 

•Ttkrman'8  "Life  of  George  Whitefield." 
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him,  and  I  being  accustomed  to  the  house,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
remain  as  an  assistant.  But  God's  thoughts  were  not  as  our  thoughts. 
It  happened  that  my  sister-in-law  and  I  could  by  no  means  agree.  I 
was  much  to  blame,  yet  I  used  to  retire  and  weep  before  the  Lord, 
little  thinking  that  God  by  this  means  was  forcing  me  out  from  the 
public  business,  and  calling  me  from  drawing  wine  for  drunkards  to 
draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation  for  the  refreshment  of  liis 
spiritual  Israel." 

It  appears  that  during  a  visit  to  his  brother  at  Bristol  he  had  been 
powerfully  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  wliich  experience  he 
says : — 

"  Here  God  was  pleased  to  give  me  great  foretastes  of  his  love,  and 
fill  me  with  such  imspeakable  raptures,  particularly  once  in  St.  John's 
Church,  that  I  was  carried  out  beyond  myself.  I  felt  great-  Ininger- 
ings  and  thirstings  after  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  wrote  many  letters 
to  my  mother,  telling  her  I  would  never  go  into  the  public  employ- 
ment again;"  but  from  this  state  of  grace  he  fell  on  returning  to 
Gloucester,  and  being  without  employment,  having  forsworn  the  dnnn- 
selling,  he  fell  in  with  idle  companions,  by  whom  he  was  led  into 
secret  vice,  and  almost  into  open  apostasy  from  God,  though  it  was 
impossible  for  liim  to  be  an  infidel,  toward  which  abyss  he  was  led  hy 
the  ideas  and  influence  of  some  of  his  Gloucester  companions. 

One  day  an  old  school-fellow  paid  him  a  visit,  and  explained  to 
him  how  it  was  possible  for  a  poor  lad  to  pay  his  way  at  college  as  a 
servitor,  and  George,  who  had  been  deeply  impressed  that  God  had 
some  special  work  laid  out  for  him,  saw  in  this  an  open  door  through 
which,  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  might  pass  to  learning  and  the 
pulpit.  With  this  view  he  at  once  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Glou- 
cester Grammar  School,  took  up  his  religious  duties,  and  presently 
became  quite  a  noted  leader  in  religion  among  the  boys  of  his  school. 

"  For  a  twelvemonth,"  he  says,  "  I  went  on  in  a  round  of  duties, 
receiving  the  sacrament  monthly,  fasting  frequently,  attending  con- 
stantly on  public  worship,  and  praying  often  more  than  twice  a  day  in 
private.  One  of  my  brothers  used  to  tell  me  he  feared  this  would  not 
hold  long,  and  that  I  should  forget  all  when  I  came  to  Oxford.  This 
caution  did  me  much  service,  for  it  set  me  upon  praying  for  perse- 
verance ;  and,  under  God,  the  preparation  I  made  in  the  country  was 
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a  preventative  against  the  manifold  temptatioofi  which  beset  me  at  my 
first  coming  to  that  beat  of  learning." 

Whitefield  at  Ollbrd.— At  eighteen  years  of  age  Whitefield 
was  admitted  to  Pembroke  Collie, 
Oxford,  and,  being  a  polite  and  ready 
servitor,  which  trade  he  had  learned 
at  the  Bell  Inn,  he  at  once  became  a 
favorite  with  the  gentlemen  of  hia 
college,  who  gave  him  all  the  patron- 
age lie  could  attend  to,  and  thus  placed 
1  in  a  position  of  comparative  inde- 
pendeDce. 

As  might  be  supposed,  this  young 
^."^  .4  ^p-J^MH  ftHflf' f  I'ietiet  suffered  no  little  persecution 
jj't  JBri^  ^^ICll'fiF III  ^^^  refusing  to  join  in  the  " excess  of 
-,  H-j  j'HJuItP'[8'|  ,1  riot "  of  some  of  his  college  acquaint- 
aiicps ;  but  nothing  could  shake  him, 
lie  had  also  heard  of  the  Metbodiats 
antl  their  Holy  Club,  and  greatly  de- 
sired to  be  among  them,  but  his  pov- 
I'L^tititiiX).:  (■rii.i.>y;i-,  T<nvi:B.  Qy^y^  iiig  modesty,  and  hia  youth,  pre- 
vented him  from  preenminii  to  sci-k  iii'quaintauee  among  persons  so  &r 
above  him.  It  happoncd,  however,  tliiit  he  fell  in  with  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley,  who  was  pleased  with  him,  invited  him  to  breakfast,  intro- 
duced him  to  his  brother  John,  who  also  took  a  kind  interest  in  the 
lad,  givve  him  private  instniotioiis  in  things  of  religion,  and,  greatly  to 
his  delight,  introduced  him  to  their  little  fraternity, 

lie  was  a  yonng  man  of  pleasing  appearance,  coui-teous  maimera, 
heroic  courage ;  a  soul  cai)al>!e  of  ecstasies,  revelations,  and  all  the 
heights  and  depths  of  religious  emotions  ;  a  natural  orator,  of  such  dra- 
matic powei'  that  in  after  yeara  the  prince  of  actors  envied  him ;  and  so 
wonderfully  endowed  with  faith  and  fervor,  and  so  completely  in  har- 
mony witli  the  supernatural  world,  that  he  could  make  his  vast  audi- 
ences feet,  if  they  did  not  see,  the  invisible  and  eternal  realities  of 
death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell. 

If  Whitefield  was  a  devotee  before  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Club,  he  was  afterward  a  very  fanatic.     He  was  so  bent  upon 
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conquering  the  flesh  and  attaining  to  the  high  spirituality  of  which  he 
read  in  his  boots  of  devotion,  that  he  would  lie  for  whole  hours  to- 
gether prostrate  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  floor  of  hiB  study,  with  his 
arms  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  pouring  out  his  soul  in  silent  or 


vo(m1  prayer,  fighting  desperate  battles  with  the  devil,  whose  presence 
he  realized  with  the  most  vivid  horror ;  he  would  sometimes  expose 
himself  id  the  cold  nntil  his  flesh  became  almost  black ;  he  used  the 
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woret  food — coarse  bread,  and  sage  tea  without  sugar — ^tliough  liis  place 
as  servitor  gave  him  a  chance  at  the  best,  for  the  remainder  of  the  ele- 
gant repasts  which  he  served  to  his  wealthy  patrons  were  regarded  aa 
the  servitor's  perquisites ;  he  wore  shabby  clothes,  put  no  powder  ou 
liis  hair,  fasted  till  he  was  half  starved,  lived  in  alternate  ecstasy  and 
misery,  attended  the  •weekly  communion  at  St.  Mary's  Clmrch  along 
with  the  other  Methodists,  visited  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  strove, 
through  self -mortification,  prayer,  alms-giving,  and  frequent  use  of  the 
sacraments,  to  become  a  saint  of  the  holiest  sort. 

Unhitefleld's  Experienc^e  of  CoiiTersloii. — ^That  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  soul  of  the  believer  in  Christ  which  is- 
now  so  well  understood  among  Methodists,  was  at  this  time  almost 
luiheard  of,  even  in  the  orthodox  communion  of  the  English  Church. 
To  be  converted  signified,  in  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  Engh'sh  pul- 
pits, a  gradual  process  by  wliicli,  often  through  very  slow  degrees,  a 
baptized  member  of  the  Church  might,  somehow  or  other,  come  into  a. 
salvable  condition,  at  which,  however,  there  was  no  expectation  of  his- 
arriving  until  the  hour  and  article  of  death.  Even  to  this  day  a  mi- 
nority only  of  the  English  clergy  believe,  experience  and  preach 
instantaneous  conversion ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  recent 
revivals  in  that  kingdom  under  the  leadership  of  the  American  evan- 
gelists certain  of  the  clergy  made  bitter  attacks  upon  the  movement, 
denouncing  it,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  gave  so  much  promi- 
nence to  the  idea  of  "  instantaneous  conversion." 

Whitefield,  the  dreamer,  the  enthusiast,  the  would-be  martyr,  was 
the  first  member  of  the  Holy  Club  to  come  into  this  divine  experience 
of  regeneration.  No  member  of  the  Holy  Club,  not  even  Jolm 
Wesley  himself,  understood  this  lieavcnly  mystery.  Their  ideas  of 
lioliness  were  of  a  condition  of  soul  which  could  be  worked  up  by 
prayers,  fasts,  alms,  and  sacraments.  Of  that  state  of  grace  which  is 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  through  faith 
in  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  had  no  knowledge,  partly  be- 
cause they  had  no  one  to  point  out  the  force  of  the  Scriptures  which 
treat  upon  this  point,  and  partly  because  they  were  so  intent  on  mak- 
ing themselves  holy  that  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  salvation  was 
by  faith  instead  of  by  works. 

Tn  the  awful  struggles  of  soul  through  which  Whitefield  passed, 
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hia  mind  was  so  tormented  that  lie  oould  not  perform  his  collego 
duties,  and  for  a  time  such  was  bis  behavior  that  he  was  actaall; 
believed  to  have  become  insane : — 

"  Near  five  or  six  weeks,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  fighting  with  my  cor- 
mptioQB,  and  did  little  else  besides  kneeling  down  by  my  bedside,  feel- 
ing, m  it  were,  a  pressure  upon  my  body  as  well  aa  an  unspeakable 
oppression  of  mmd,  yet  ulftrmg  up  my  soul  to  God  to  do  with  me  aft 
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it  pleased  him.  It  was  now  suggested  to  me  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
among  the  wild  beasts  when  he  was  tempted,  and  that  I  ought  to  fol- 
low his  example ;  and  being  willing,  as  I  thought,  to  imitate  Jesus 
Christ,  after  supper  I  went  out  into  Christ  Church  Walk,  near  oui 
college,  and  continued  in  silent  prayer  under  one  of  the  trees  for 
near  two  hours.  The  night  being  stormy,  it  gave  me  awful  thoughts 
of  the  day  of  judgment.     TIip  next  night  T  repeated  the  same  exer- 
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■ciee  at  tlie  same  place.  .  .  .  Soon  after  this  the  holy  Beaeon  of  Lent 
-came  on,  which  our  friends  kept  very  Etrictly,  eating  no  flesh  during 
the  BIX  weeks  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  I  abstained  fre- 
quently on  Saturdays  also,  and  ate  nothing  on  the  other  days,  except 
Sundays,  but  sage  tea  witliout  sugar  and  coarse  bread.  I  constantly 
walked  out  in  the  cold  mornings  till  part  of  one  of  my  Iiands  was 
quite  black.  This,  with  my  continued  abstinence  and  inward  conflicts, 
at  length  bo  emaciated  mj  bodj  thdt  at  Passion  week  findin^  I  could 
scarce  creep  up  stairs  I  wis  obliged  to  inform  ni\  kind  tutor  ot  my 
situation,  who  immcdi 
ately  sent  a  phyeiciin 
to  me.  This  caused  no 
small  triumph  amoii_ 
the  collegians,  who  be 
gan  to  cry  out.  What 
is  his  fasting  come  to 
now?' 

"  This  fit  of  sickn 
continued  upon  m    fi  i 
seven  weeks,  and  a  ^^lo 
rioiiB  visitition  it  m  \ 
The  blessed  Spiiit  w  i 
all  this  time  purifMii^ 
my  souk    All  my  form 
er  gross  and  notoiioii 
and  even  ray  heart  sin 
also,  were  now  set  Iiomil 
upon   me,  of  mIikIi   I 
wrote  down  somi,  rmu  nil  i  nii 
fore  God  morning  ind  evening 

"About  the  end  of  tlit  pe\en  week  and  after  I  hid  been  groaning 
under  an  unspeakable  piessure  of  bod^  and  mind  for  above  a  twelve- 
month, God  was  pleased  to  set  me  free.  .  .  I  found  and  felt  in  myself 
that  I  was  dcUvered  from  the  burden  that  had  so  heavily  oppressed  me. 
The  spirit  of  monming  was  taken  from  me,  and  I  knew  what  it  was 
truly  to  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour,  and  for  some  time  coold  not  avoid 
einging  psalms  wherever  I  was ;  but  my  joy  gradually  became  more 
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settled,  and,  blessed  be  God !  has  abode  and  increased  in  my  soul,  save 
a  few  casual  intermissions,  ever  since.  Kow  did  the  Spirit  of  God 
take  possession  of  my  soul,  and,  as  I  humbly  hope,  seal  me  unto  the 
days  of  redemption." 

It  was  during  this  time  that  John  Wesley  had  helped  him  out  of 
luB  despondency  and  advised  him  to  continue  his  performance  of  tlie 
external  duties  of  religion.  At  a  time  when  he  was  tempted  to  abandon 
them  and  give  over  the  struggle  in  despair,  Charles  Wesley  lent  him  a 
book  to  read,  entitled,  the  "  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,"  from 
which  he  learned  that  "  a  man  may  go  to  church,  say  his  prayers,  re- 
ceive the  sacrament,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian ; "  and  this  book, 
through  the  blessing  of  the  divine  Spirit,  was  the  means  of  bringing 
him  into  the  experience  of  saving  grace.  "  Holding  the  book  in  my 
hand,"  he  says,  "  I  thus  addressed  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  : — 

"  *  Lord,  if  I  am  not  a  Christian,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  show  me 
what  Christianity  is,  that  I  may  not  be  damned  at  last.'  I  read  a 
little  further,  and  discovered  that  they  who  know  any  thing  of  religioD 
know  it  is  a  vital  union  with  the  Son  of  God — Christ  found  in  the 
heart.  O,  what  a  ray  of  di\nne  light  did  then  break  in  upon  my  soul ! 
"  I  know  the  place :  it  may,  perh§i,ps,  be  superstitious,  but  whenever 
I  go  to  Oxford  I  cannot  help  running  to  the  spot  where  Jesus  Christ 
first  revealed  himself  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  new  birth."  This  was  in 
the  year  1735,  when  Wliitefield  was  in  his  twenty-first  year. 

Cool-headed,  cool-hearted  rationalists  will  certainly  scoff  at  such  a 
radical,  terrible,  glorious  conversion  as  that  of  George  Wliitefield. 
Ilalf-way-covenant  believers,  wliose  sluggish  souls  were  never  stirred 
to  the  depths,  perhaps  because  tlieir  souls  have  no  depths  to  be 
stirred,  will  say  that  tliis  man  was  tlie  victim  of  a  pious  delusion : 
materialists  will  call  his  supernatural  experience  a  case  of  fanatical  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  they  who  through  faith  have  been  made  "  partakers  of 
the  Divine  nature"  will  understand  the  mystery  and  pray  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  such  experiences  among  both  ministry  and  people. 

The  decided  character  of  Wliitefield's  testimony  concerning  his 
conversion  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  occurring,  as  it  does,  at  a  time 
when  the  doctrine  of  Assurance  of  Faith  was  very  rarely  heard. 
Whitefield  was  saved  so  gloriously  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing the  fact.    Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  reason  why  so  many  profess- 
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ing  Cliristians  are  in  doubt  about,  tbeir  experience  of  saving  grace  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  their  experience  of  grace  really  amounts 
to  so  little  ?  Yea  or  nay,  this  certainly  is  true,  that  all  the  great  souIb 
whom  God  has  set  to  be  leaders  in  his  Church  have  passed  through  the 
same  deep  convictions,  and  fought  the  same  desperate  battles  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  as  those  recorded  of  this  ApoUos  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  have  not  only  been  baptized  with  water,  but  also  witli 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

It  was  three  years  after  this  that  the  Wesleys  came  into  the  experi- 
ence of  the  new  birth.  They  approached  it  with  scholarly  research. 
Whitefield  with  absolute  desperation;  they  were  gentlemen,  he  was 
only  a  poor,  despised  servitor  who  felt  himself  unworthy  of  their 
notice ;  they  were  teaehei*s  and  in  holy  orders,  he  was  a  poor,  broken- 
hearted devotee,  lost  in  the  abyss  of  his  own  depravity,  and  only  crying 
out  for  God ;  they  were  Pharisees,  he  was  a  publican — and  of  course 
he  came  into  the  kingdom  long  before  them. 

The  doctrineii  or  the  Holv  Club  were  orthodox.     Thev 
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were  the  doctrines  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  flavored  with 
mysticism  and  somewhat  tainted  with  popery.  John  Wesley,  as  has 
been  seen,  was  instructed  bv  his  mother  in  the  theoloin'  of  his  dissent- 
ing  grandfather  Dr.  Annesley,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Established 
Church,  of  wlii<*li  liis  father  was  a  eliampion.  Besides  these,  Mrs. 
Wesley  licld  certain  views  of  her  own ;  as,  fur  instance,  she  rejected 
the  d<x?trine  of  unconditional  election  of  a  ])art  of  the  human  race  to 
eternal  glory,  and  reprobation  of  the  remainder  to  eternal  woe ;  and 
taught  lier  son  to  believe  that  this  inference  of  tlie  Westminster  doctors 
was  a  slander  against  the  justice  of  God.  The  whole  Wesley  family 
accepted  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  best  statement  of  theoretical 
rcli<;ion ;  so  also  did  the  IIolv  Club,  and  thev  strove  after  inward  holi- 
ness  by  the  practice  of  outward  morality  and  by  the  help  of  all  the 
means  of  grace  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge. 

What  was  the  fault  of  all  this  ? 

Xone  at  all ;  it  was  good  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  was  only  one  side 
of  the  subject — the  human  side ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  train  and  de- 
velop the  old  nature  into  a  state  of  holiness,  instead  of  seeking  for 
the  new  nature  which  is  bom  of  God;  it  was  trying  to  turn  the 
carnal  mind  from   its   enmity  toward   God,  instead  of  displacing  it 
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with  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ ;  it  was  cultivating  the  connipt  tree 
R>  as  to  make  it  bring  forth  good  fruit ;  it  was  going  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  whereby  they  overlooked  the  righteousness 
that  is  by  faith. 

In  those  days,  while,  as  Bunyan  has  it,  Mr.  Wesley  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Legality,  he  thus  speaks  of  his  work : — 

*'  I  preached  much,  but  saw  no  fruit  of  my  labor.  Indeed,  it  could 
not  be  that  I  should,  for  I  neither  laid  the  foundation  of  repentance 
nor  of  believing  in  the  Gospel ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  to  \vhom 
I  preached  were  belie  vol's,  and  that  many  of  them  needed  no  repentar.ce." 
Nevertheless,  while  those  who  could  not  comprehend  him  called  liim 
"  a  crack-brained  enthusiast,"  his  outward  piety  was  the  admiration  of 
the  pious,  as  well  as  the  despair  of  the  profane.  As  a  Iligh-Church- 
uian  of  the  most  ultra  sort,  Wesley  believed  that  one  who  had  been 
baptized  by  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
or  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  thereby  made  a  Christian,  and  the  chief 
difference  he  saw  in  such  persons  was  in  the  degree  of  their  faithful- 
ness to  the  vows  taken  by  godfathers  and  godmothers  on  their  belialf. 
Repentance  with  him  was  synonymous  with  reformation,  that  is,  ' 
repentance  toward  one's  self  and  his  own  past  life  instead  of  repent- 
ance toward  God ;  faith  with  him  signified  holding  correct  religious 
opinions,  and  being  in  fellowship  with  the  Established  Church;  but  of 
that  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  claims  him  as  a  personal 
and  present  Saviour  the  Holy  Club  had  a  very  faint  conception. 

The  Witness  of  the  Spirit  they  understood  to  be  no  more  than  a 
kind  of  spiritual  glow  which  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  divine 
approbation,  instead  of  the  inter-communion  between  the  soul  of  the 
regenerated  beUever  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  he  assures 
tliem  of  their  having  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

''The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,"  saith  the 
ajxistle,  "  that  we  are  the  children  of  God ; "  and  again,  "  For  by  one 
offering  he  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified,  whereof 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  witness  to  us."  But  the  Holy  Club  looked  for  a 
IK'rfecting  themselves  by  themselves,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  be  sure, 
and  they  sought  for  a  sense  of  God's  smile  upon  the  success  of  their 
efforts  to  please  him.  They  made  a  splendid  effort  to  attain  salvation 
by  law,  and  they  came  as  near  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  any  class  of  men  since 
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tlie  world  began ;  they  were  admirable  specimens  of  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  piety ;  but  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ia 
greater  than  they.  The  whole  land  was  blatant  with  heresy  and 
reeking  with  vice,  and  they  determined  to  oppose  the  tide. 

With  what  ? 

With  exhortations ;  with  condemnations  of  sin ;  with  sacraments  and 
liturgies ;  and,  above  all,  with  the  power  of  pious  example. 

No  wonder  they  failed.  It  is  hard  work  for  a  man  to  lift  himself. 
Even  their  miserable  parish  in  Bocardo,  on  which  they  spent  so  much 
time  and  money,  was  little  credit  to  them,  for  the  poor  debtors  took 
their  alms,  listened  to  their  prayers  and  preaching,  and  relapsed  into 
brawUng  and  lighting  again  as  soon  as  they  were  gone.  The  preacher 
was  not  yet  converted  himself ;  how,  then,  could  he  be  expected  to 
strengthen  his  brethren?  Only  Whitefield,  out  of  this  whole  com- 
pany of  Oxford  devotees,  had  escaped  from  the  bondage  of  self-right- 
eousness, and  found  his  way  into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

Why  was  he  tlms  favored  above  tlie  rest  ? 

Evidently  because  he  was  the  lirst  to  reach  the  point  of  absolute 
despair  of  being  able  to  save  himself. 

The  Holy  Club  Broken  Up. — Not  long  after  his  conver- 
sion Wliitefield,  prostrated  in  body  by  his  terrible  stniggles  of  soul, 
left  Oxford  for  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Gloucester ;  Gambold  was 
ordained  and  settled  as  a  curate  in  the  little  village  of  Stanton-Har- 
court ;  Broughtou  went  up  to  London  as  curate  at  The  Tower ; 
Ingham  took  a  curacy  in  Essex;  the  two  Wesleys  went  up  to 
Westminster,  where  their  brother  Samuel  resided ;  Hervey  went  home 
to  Ilardingstone,  and  for  a  season  Oxford  was  clear  of  its  Methodists. 

Had  the  fire  burned  out  ? 

Not  at  all.  God  was  only  scattering  the  brands  that  he  might  set 
tlic  whole  kingdom  in  a  blaze. 

The  subsequent  careers  of  the  different  members  of  the  Holy 
Club  are  various ;  some  of  them  painful.  William  Morgan  was  the  • 
first  to  represent  the  Club  above,  he  having,  shortly  after  its  dissolu- 
tion, fallen  into  a  melancholy  or  mania  which  presently  resulted  in  his 
death.  Charles  Kinchin,  a  lovely  character,  soon  followed  him. 
James  Hervey  will  be  loved  and  honored  as  one  of  the  brightest 
examples  of  Christian  living,  and  the  author  of  "  The  Meditations,"  one 
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of  the  sweetest  devotional  compositions  in  the  English  kngnage.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  High-Churchiam  of  Clayton  was  a  serious  blot  on 
his  clerical  career.  Broughton's  usefulness  was  crippled  and  cut  short  by 
his  imperfect,  stunted,  stereotyped  views  of  Christian  troth.  "Westley 
Hall,  who  married  one  of  the  Wesley  sisters,  was  a  disgrace  both  to 
liifi  family  and  the  Church ;  though  it  may  be  charitably  hoped  he 
died  a  penitent.  John  Wliitelamb,  another  of  Wesley's  brothera-in- 
law,  sank  down  into  an  ecclesiastical  village  drone.  Gambold  was  a 
good  man,  though  injured  by  the  visionary  and  fanciful  notions  of  the 
Moravians.  Ingham  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  successfol 
evangelists,  whose  work  was  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  multitudes  of 
souls  tliroughout  England  and  Ireland ;  but  by  reason  of  certain  ill- 
judged  connections  whicli  he  formed,  his  last  days  were  not  his  best. 
From  year  to  year  this  band  of  brothers,  the  Oxford  Methodists, 
drifted  further  and  further  apart  in  their  views  of  doctrine  and 
Church  government,  and  at  length  were  even  brought  into  painful  col- 
lision with  each  other ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Ilall,  they  were  all 
sincere,  earnest,  laborious  ministers  of  Christ,  while  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield  have  attained  a  place  in  tlie  history  of  the  Church  which 
will  render  their  fame  immortal. 


^■'"•^ 


CUBIST  CUUBt^U  MEADOW. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THE  MISSION  TO  AMERICA. 


A.  Sool  to  be  Saved.— It 

was  John  Wesley's  intention  after 
lie  had  obtained  his  Fellowghip  at 
Lincoln  College  to  spend  hie  life  at 
Oxford  in  efforts  to  save  his  soul. 
Tl  18  was  all  the  tiine  uppermoet  in 
1  IS  inind.  He  studied  the  Greek 
■jiid  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  save  his 
soul  he  fasted  and  prayed  to  save 
Ins  soul ;  lie  preached  in  churches 
and  tiuglit  in  prisons  to  save  his 
*  nl  he  fed  the  hungry  and 
clothed  the  naked  to  save  his  soul ; 
ho  led  a  life  of  severity  and  self- 
m  rtification  and  made  liimBelf  the 
object  of  ridicule  and  abuse  to  save 
ln«  soul.  Poor  man !  He  had  a 
tronl  lesome  soul  on  his  hands,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
^^  "*"■  His  old  father,  now  about  to  die, 

greatly  desired  John  to  succeed  him  in  the  Epworth  rectorship,  but 
the  son  resisted  all  his  fatherly  entreaties  on  the  plea  that  he  could 
save  his  soul  better  at  Oxford  than  at  Epworth.  His  father  then 
urged  that  his  ordination  vows  made  it  his  duty  to  take  a  parish  as 
soon  as  one  could  be  had ;  whereupon  he  yielded  the  point,  for  duty 
was,  with  him,  the  end  of  all  argument,  and  applied  for  the  Epworth 
"  living ; "  but  his  overmuch  severity  in  religion  bad  reached  the  ears 
of  certain  men  who  had  the  power  of  influencing  the  appointment, 
and  hia  application  was  refused.  Now  his  way  was  clear;  he  could 
Btay  in  Oxford,  give  himself  np  to  pious  studies  and  labors,  be  a 
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If  ethodist  of  the  saintliest  sort,  and,  somehow  or  other,  manage  to  save 
Lis  sonl. 

The  Colony  of  Georgria.— On  the  25th  of  April,  lY35, 
Samuel  Wesley  died,  and  after  the  burial  his  son  J  ohn  went  up  to 
London,  where  a  strange  experience  awaited  him. 

Just  at  this  time  the  project  of  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  (after- 
ward General)  for  colonizing  a  crowd  of  poor  debtors,  who  by  his 
influence  had  been  released  from  the  prisons  of  England,  was  receiving 
much  attention.  Those  were  the  days  of  harsh  government.  The 
gallows  was  the  penalty  for  petty  thefts ;  thousands  of  men  in  Great 
Britain  rotted  in  prison  for  the  misfortune  of  being  poor;  a  small 
debt  was  quite  enough  to  expose  a  struggling  debtor  to  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  and  an  indiscreet  bargain  doomed  many  a  well-meaning 
dupe  to  lifelong  confinement ;  for,  once  within  the  walls  of  a  debtors' 
prison,  a  poor  wretch  was  often  as  completely  lost  to  the  world  as  if  he 
had  been  in  his  grave. 

Oglethorpe,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  by  this  great  abuse, 
obtained  a  Parliamentary  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
English  prisons,  the  result  of  which  was,  tliat  a  large  number  of  debt- 
ors were  released  from  confinement  and  restored  to  light  and  liberty. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  with  these  people,  to  wliom,  indeed,  the 
prison  had  opened  its  doors,  but  against  whom  all  other  doors  were 
now  shut  f 

There  was  still  a  small  strip  of  sca-coiist  in  America  wliich  had  not 
l)een  '* granted"  to  any  body,  bounded  by  the  Savannali  River  on  the 
north  and  the  Altamaha  on  the  south  ;  and  here,  by  royal  charter,  was 
located  the  Colony  of  Georgia ;  the  country  being  vested  in  a  board  of 
twenty-one  trustees  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  "in  tnist  for  tlie 
lKX)r."  The  sum  of  tliirty-six  thousand  pounds  was  raised  by  public 
subscription  to  aid  this  popular  charity,  ten  thousand  of  it  being  a 
dilation  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  the  month  of  November, 
1733,  the  first  ship-load  of  superfluous  English  poverty,  comprising 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  with  Oglethorpe  at  their  head, 
landed  at  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  beautiful  city  of  Savannah. 

The  next  year  their  numbers  were  increased  by  a  company  of 
persecuted  Protestants  from  Saltzburg,  in  Germany,  whose  afllictions 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation 
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of  the  GoBpel  in  Foreign  Parte,  led  to  the  proposal  to  settle  them  also- 
in  Georgia ;  which  kind  offer  they  joyfully  accepted,  and  soon  became 
a  thriving  community,  fearing  God  and  loving  one  another.  Three 
other  ship-loads  of  emigrants  subsequently  reached  the  colony  ;  one  of 
Scotch  Highlanders,  one  of  Moravians,  while  the  third  was  a  mixed 
multitude,  whicli  had  been  attracted  by  the  accounts  of  this  open 
door  into  a  new  world,  and  with  whom  Oglethorpe  returned  a  second 
tiiiie  to  4-™<*"<!^  taking  with  him  tlie  pious  young  "  Fellow  of  Lincoliv 
College  "  as  their  spiritual  adviser. 

John  Wesley  was  sent  out  to  Georgia  by  tlie  Society  above-men- 
tioned as  a  land  of  missionary  cliaplain,  at  a  salarj'  of  £50  a  year.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Ins  brother,  Chai-lcs  Wesley ;  by  Ingham,  one  of 
the  Holy  Club  from  Oxford  ;  and  by  a  young  man  named  Delaraotte, 
who  had  become  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  who,  agaiufit  the 
wishes  of  liis  family,  turned  his  back  on  a  good  business  opening  at 
home  to  become  the  servant  of  tliis  missionary  in  the  wilds  of  North 
America. 

But  what  has  changed  the  purj)Ofic  of  tliis  Oxford  devotee? 
Kothing.     The  purpose  ia  not  i-liangcd;    only  tlie  nicare  of  its 
accomplishment. 

Here  are  1  s  own  w  ords  relative  to  tliis  momentous  Ktei>  out  front 
his  bclo\  e  1  0\fo  1   nt    tl     Westeni  wilderness : — 

"My  chief  motive  is  the  hope  of 
£;iv!ng  my  oivn  soul.  I  hope  to  Icam 
the  true  suiise  of  the  Gospel  by 
in-ciMliing  it  to  the  heathen.  They 
have  no  comments  to  construe  away 
the  text,  no  vain  philosophy  to  cor- 
rupt it,  no  luxurious,  sensual,  covet- 
ous, ambitious  expounders  to  soften 
its  uupleasing  truths.  They  have  no 
party,  no  interest  to  serve,  and  are, 
therefore,  fit  to  receive  the  Gospel  in 
its  simpl  it^  Tl  ey  are  is  1  ttle  children,  humble,  wjlling  to  learu, 
and  eager  to  lo  the  w  11  of  God." 

Fine  people,  those  savages !  A  greater  amount  of  pions  ignomnce 
and  absurdity  it  wonld  be  hard  to  express  in  the  same  number  of  words. 
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After  sotting  forth  how  much  easier  he  expects  it  will  be  for  him 
to  lead  a  life  of  sanctity  in  the  wilderness,  where  most  of  his  tempta- 
tions will  be  removed,  he  continues  in  the  following  strain : — 

"  I  have  been  a  grievous  sinner  from  my  youth  up,  and  am  yet 
laden  with  foolish  and  hurtful  desires ;  but  I  am  assured,  if  I  be  once 
converted  myself,  God  will  then  employ  me  both  to  strengthen  my 
brethren  and  to  preach  his  name  to  the  Gentiles. 

"  I  caimot  hope  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  holiness  here  which  I 
may  there.  I  shall  lose  nothing  I  desire  to  keep.  ...  It  will  be  no 
small  thing  to  be  able,  without  fear  of  giving  offense,  to  live  on  water 
and  the  fniits  of  the  earth  .  .  .  The  pomp  and  show  of  this  world 
have  no  plare  in  the  wilds  of  America." 

In  all  this  ridiculous  letter  there  is  not  one  word  about  a  sense  of 
duty.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gather  from  Wesley's  own  writings, 
he  never  felt  that  God  was  sending  him  across  the  sea,  or  that  the 
American  heathen  had  any  claim  upon  him ;  it  was  only  one  of  his 
many  schemes  of  self-mortification  to  help  him  in  saving  his  soul. 

Was  it,  then,  a  delusion  of  the  devil  ? 

Judging  by  his  ridiculous  failure,  one  might  answer.  Yes.  Judg- 
ing, also,  by  his  distinguished  unfitness  for  such  a  mission  at  this 
jwriod  of  his  life,  it  would  be  easy  to  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  The  Reverend  John 
Wesley  is  now  thirty-two  years  old;  a  man  as  notable  for  sanctity 
iis  he  is  eminent  for  learning.  lie  is  a  great  honor  to  his  college,  and 
a  valuable  assistant  in  its  scholastic  work.  Tie  knows  more  of  books 
and  less  of  human  nature  than  anv  other  man  in  Oxford  whose  record 
Iia.s  come  down  to  our  times;  he  is  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  on  which  account  he  claims  that  he  belongs  to  a  superior 
<)rder  of  mortals,  though  as  yet  he  does  not  think  himself  in  a  state 
(if  saving  grac<?,  and  has  only  an  official  ministry  to  offer;  and 
w)  completely  is  his  common  sense  blindfolded  by  the  rituals  of  his 
Church  and  his  own  clerical  pretensions,  that  if  he  is  ever  to  amount 
to  any  tlung  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  those  traditional  bandages 
iiuist  be  torn  from  his  eves. 

A  more  remarkable  mixture  of  learning  and  ignorance,  of  piety 
and  pretension,  of  dogmatism  and  devotion,  than  that  which  made  up 
the  character  of  John  Wesley  at  this  transitional  period  of  his  life,  it 
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is  difficult  to  imagine.  He  is  turning  his  back  upon  those  surround- 
ings  and  duties  which  are  most  congenial  to  his  scholarly  tastes  and 
habits,  and  actually  anticipating  with  pleasure  a  life  among  a  crowd  of 
savages.  Civilization  has  its  vices,  which  interfere  with  his  great 
desire  for  holiness ;  he  therefore  eagerly  exchanges  it  for  barbarism, 
and  dreams  of  saving  his  soul  with  the  help  of  an  Indian  hut.  He  is 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  half  expecting,  and  wholly  willing,  to  lose 
it.  He  will  preach  for  awhile  among  the  colonists  of  Savannah,  till 
he  finds  how  to  begin  his  mission  among  the  Indians,  of  whom  he 
thinks  as  so  many  "little  children,"  destitute  both  of  opinions  and 
character,  "  willing  to  learn,  and  eager  to  do  the  will  of  God ;"  and 
when  this  path  opens  before  him  he  will  bid  adieu  to  the  temptations 
of  this  vain  and  wicked  world,  and  bury  himself  in  the  woods. 

All  this  he  deliberately  chooses  to  do  without  any  call  of  God  to  a 
missionary  life,  without  amy  iitness  for  it  except  heroism,  without  any 
love  for  it  except  what  results  from  liis  misapprehension  of  it,  without 
any  especial  love  for  the  souls  to  wliom  he  proposes  to  minister,  and 
without  any  clear  sense  of  love  for  God,  in  whose  name  he  is  going  to 
do  it :  he  is  simply  about  to  make  a  grand  experiment,  to  see  if  some- 
thing will  not  come  of  it  that  will  help  him  to  save  his  soul. 

But  if  his  self-appointed  mission  be  only  a  piece  of  devout  self- 
righteousness,  he  fulfills  it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  admiration.  He  is 
traveling  the  wrong  road,  but  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see  how  he 
pushes  on ;  his  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge,  but  his  Father  in 
heaven  understands  this  singular  child,  and  is  giving  him  a  chance  to 
tos?  upon  the  stormy  bosom  of  the  ocean,  to  dash  his  head  against  the 
trees  of  the  wilderness,  to  wade  through  swamps,  to  freeze  and  starve, 
to  be  duped  and  abused,  and  be  made  the  scapegoat  of  a  scandalous 
quarrel,  all  with  the  evident  purpose  of  widening  the  scope  of  his 
vision,  driving  some  of  the  pious  conceit  out  of  him,  showing  him  how 
weak  and  contemptible  a  thing  is  mo  rely  official  rehgion,  and,  withal, 
of  opening  his  understanding,  through  the  teachings  of  some  of  the 
simple-minded  Moravians,  to  that  pivotal  doctrine  of  the  Wesleyan 
revival — the  regeneration  of  the  penitent  sinner  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  arranged  that  Charles  Wesley  should  go  out  to  Georgia  as 
the  Governor's  secretary,  and  lie  now  took  orders  as  a  clergyman,  that 
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lie  luiglit  assist  Lis  brother  in  his  ministry.  The  two  Wesieys,  Ing- 
ham, and  Delamotte,  made  a  solemn  agreement  in  writing  to  the  effect 
that  in  order  to  maintain  unity  among  themselves,  no  one  of  the  four 
should  undertake  any  thing  of  importance  without  consulting  with 
the  other  three ;  that  all  questions  should  be  decided  by  vote ;  and 
that  in  case  of  an  even  division  of  opinion  the  matter,  after  being  laid 
before  the  Lord,  should  be  decided  by  lot. 

During  the  voyage  they  were  as  methodical  and  industrious  as 
ever;  dividing  their  time,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  brief  allowance  for  meals,  between 
prayers,  reading  the  Scriptures,  writing  sermons,  preaching,  catechis- 
ing the  children  on  board,  giving  personal  instruction  to  chosen  indi- 
viduals among  the  crew  and  passengers,  and  attendance  upon  the 
daily  religious  services  of  the  Moravians,  who,  with  their  bishop,  Da- 
vid Nitschmann,  were  going  out  to  join  their  brethren  in  Georgia. 

On  one  occasion  the  ship  encountered  a  terrible  storm,  and  the  sea 
broke  over  the  deck  while  the  Moravians  were  singing  their  evening 
hymn.  The  otlier  passengers  screanuMl  with  terror,  but  the  Moravians 
calmly  sang  on,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  After  the  service  was 
over,  Wesley  said  to  one  of  them  : — 

"  Were  you  not  afraid  ? " 

*'  I  thank  G(xi,  no,"  was  his  rei)ly. 

"But  were  not  your  women  and  children  afraid T' 

"No.     Our  women  and  children  are  not  afraid  to  die." 

Tliis  incident  made  a  profound  impression  upon  Wesley's  mind, 
for  he  records  it  in  his  Journal  with  the  remark,  "  This  is  the  most 
glorious  day  which  I  have  ever  seen." 

These  Moravians  were  "regular"  Christians,  having  the  three 
orders  of  the  ministry.  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  according  to  the 
English  and  the  Romish  ritual ;  therefore  John  Wesley  ^vith  a  clear 
conscience  joined  in  their  worship  of  God,  which  he  would  by  no 
means  have  done  had  they  been  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  Quakers. 
They  were  far  in  advance  of  him  in  the  experience  of  salvation,  and 
he  had  the  sense  to  see  it,  and  the  humility  to  confess  it,  and  also  to 
ask  advice  of  their  chief  men  in  respect  to  the  work  he  had  laid  out 
for  himself  in  America. 

Tlie  voyage  from  Cowes  to  the  Savannah  River  was  made  in  fifty- 
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eeven  days,  during  which  Oglethorpe  treated  the  miBsioiiaries  with 
^reat  kindness.  On  one  occasion,  when  some  of  the  ofScers  and  gen- 
tlemen on  board  took  liberties  with  Wesley  and  his  friends,  Ogle- 
thotpe  indignantly  exclaimed,  "What  mean  jon,  sirs!  Do  yon  take 
these  gentlemen  for  tithe-pig  parsons  i  They  are  gentlemen  of  learn- 
ing and  respectability.  They  are  my  friends,  and  whoever  offers  an 
affront  to  them  insults  me."  This  was  quite  enough,  and  thereafter 
the  Methodists  were  treated  with  respect.  , 


A  W^ord  in  Season.— Ogletliorpe  was  irritable,  but  noble- 
hearted  and  generous.  One  day  Wesley,  hearing  an  unusual  noise  in 
the  General's  cabin,  entered  to  inquire  the  cause ;  on  which  the  angry 
soldier  cried : 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Wesley;  I  have  met  with  a  prorocation  too 
great  to  bear.     This  villain,  Grimaldi,  [an  Italian  servant,]  has  dnmk 
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nearly  the  whole  of  my  CypruB  wine,  the  only  wine  that  agrees  with 
me,  and  Beveral  dozens  of  which  I  had  provided  for  myself.  But  I 
am  determined  to  be  revenged.  The  rascal  shall  be  tied  hand  and 
foot,  and  be  carried  to  the  man-of-war ;  for  I  never  forgive." 

"Then,"  said  Wesley,  with  great  calmness  and  gentleness,  "I 
hope,  sir,  you  never  sin." 

Oglethorpe  was  conf  oimded.  His  vengeance  was  gone.  He  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  pulled  out  a  bunch  of  keys  and  threw  them 
at  Grimaldi,  saying,  "  There,  villain !  take  my  keys,  and  behave  better 
for  the  future." 

l¥e«ley'8  Scholarship. — The  remarkable  powers  of  mind 
possessed  by  John  Wesley  are  indicated  by  these  facts :  There  was  a 
large  number  of  German-speaking  people  among  the  ship's  company, 
his  Moravian  friends  and  others,  and  he  at  once  commenced  the  study 
of  the  German  language,  that  he  might  converse  with,  and  preach  to, 
them.  When  he  reached  Savannah  he  discovered  some  Frenchmen 
and  Italians  also,  and  toward  the  close  of  his  polyglot  mission  we  find 
him  publicly  as  well  as  privately  instructing  them  all  in  their  own 
tongues. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  his  Sunday  appointments  at  Savannali : — 

''  1.  English  prayers  from  five  o'clock  till  half-past  six. 

"  2.  Italian  prayers  at  nine. 

"  3.  A  sermon  and  the  Holy  Communion  for  the  English,  from 
half-past  ten  to  about  half-past  twelve. 

"  4.  The  service  for  the  French  at  one ;  including  prayers,  psalms, 
and  Scripture  exposition. 

"  5.  The  catechising  of  the  children  at  two. 

"  6.  The  third  English  service  at  three. 

"  7.  After  this  a  meeting  in  his  own  house  for  reading,  prayer, 
and  praise. 

"8.  At  six  o'clock  the  Moravian  service  began,  which  he  was 
glad  to  attend,  not  to  teach,  but  to  learn."  * 

Besides  this  he  held  two  services  for  the  Germans  during  the  week, 
one  at  the  village  of  Hampstead  and  one  in  the  town  of  Savannah,  and 
two  services  for  the  French,  at  the  village  of  Highgate  and  in  town.  He 
afterward  studied  Spanish  in  order  to  converse  with  some  Spanish  Jews. 

*  Tterman^s  "  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley." 
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Wesley's  mission  opened  prosperously.  His  census  of  his  new 
parish  in  1737,  gives  the  number  at  five  hundred  and  eighteen  souls. 
The  only  other  settlements  in  Georgia  were  the  French  and  German 
villages  above  named,  which  lay  four  or  five  miles  to  the  south-west ; 
the  little  hamlet  called  Thunderbolt,  six  miles  to  the  south-east ;  the 
Moravian  town  of  New  Ebenezer,  nineteen  miles  distant ;  Darien,  the 
settlement  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  eighty  miles,  and  Frederica,  on 
St.  Simond's  Island,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Savannah. 

Besides  these  there  were  some  thousands  of  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Uchee  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  colony ; 
a  lazy,  drunken,  gluttonous,  murderous  crew,  absolute  pagans,  sunk  in 
all  the  depths  of  savagery,  some  of  whom  would  occasionally  make 
their  appearance  at  the  white  settlements  to  trade,  to  beg,  and  to  steal ; 
but  from  first  to  last  Wesley  never  found  among  them  any  of  those 
docile  little  children  of  nature  who  were  "  ready  to  hear,  and  eager  to 
do,  the  will  of  God ;"  and  never  during  the  nearly  two  years  which 
he  spent  in  America  did  he  find  how  to  make  even  a  beginning  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  among  them,  they  being  determined  "not  to 
hear  the  great  word  which  the  wliite  man  had  to  teach."  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  tliat  he  should  devote  liiinself  wholly  to  the 
Europeans.  His  brother  Charles  and  Jlr.  Ingham  presently  went 
^vith  a  few  colonists  to  lay  out  the  village  of  Frederica,  above  men- 
tioned, and  John  Wesley  and  his  devoted  follower,  Delamotte,  began 
their  pastoral  work  at  Savannah. 

Troables  Thicken. — But  the  people  who  smiled  on  him 
because  of  his  friend,  the  Governor,  soon  began  to  frown  on  him 
because  of  himself.  The  doctrines  and  practices  whose  rigidness  and 
severity  had  incensed  a  learned  and  church-going  community  hke 
Oxford,  were  not  Hkely  to  find  favor  among  such  a  motley  crowd  as 
that  in  Oglethorpe's  Httle  domain  of  Georgia.  He  read  morning 
and  evening  prayers  publicly  every  day,  preached  very  plain  and 
searching  sermons  on  Sunday,  which  cut  to  the  bone,  and  caused  a 
good  many  sinners  to  be  "  exceeding  mad  "  against  him  for  what  they 
called  his  "  satires  upon  particular  persons."  He  organized  another 
Holy  Club,  which  met  three  times  a  week  for  Scripture  reading, 
psalm-singing,  and  prayer,  and  he  and  young  Delamotte  each  set  up  a 
httle  school. 
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Mr.  Tyerman,  in  his  admirable  "  life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley,"^ 
relates  this  characteristic  incident : — 

Some  of  the  boys  in  Mr.  Delamotte's  school  were  too  poor  to  wear 
shoes  and  stockings,  on  which  account  those  who  could  .boast  of  being 
shod  used  to  tease  them  for  going  barefoot.  The  teacher  tried  to 
correct  this  small  cruelty,  but  failed,  and  reported  his  want  of  success 
to  his  master. 

"  I  think  I  can  cure  it,"  said  Wesley,  "  and  if  you  will  exchange 
schools  with  me  I  will  try."  Accordingly,  the  next  Monday  morning 
the  teachers  exchanged  schools,  and  what  was  the  surprise  of  Wesley's 
new  scholars  to  see  their  teacher  and  minister  coming  to  school 
barefoot  1  Before  the  week  was  ended  it  began  to  be  fashionable  in 
that  school  to  dispense  with  shoes  and  stockings,  and  nothing  further 
was  heard  of  persecution  on  that  account. 

In  writing  home  to  his  mother  Mr.  Wesley  describes  his  new  home 
as  "  pleasant  beyond  imagination,  and  exceedingly  healthy,"  though 
he  says  that  some  of  his  parishioners  are  already  very  angry  at  him. 

Wliile  the  revolt  against  his  spiritual  authority  was  gathering 
strength  his  brother  and  his  friend  Ingham  were  meeting  with  similar 
trials  at  Frederica.  The  Reverend  Charles  began  by  magnifying  his 
office  and  carrying  out  his  ritualistic  notions  with  a  high  hand.  He 
also  attempted  the  practical  but  impracticable  office  of  settling  the 
quarrels  of  certain  scolding  women;  and  in  one  way  and  another 
brought  himself  into  such  bad  odor  with  these  semi-barbarians  that 
they  actually  denied  him  a  place  to  sleep,  and  he  was  forced  to  make 
his  bed  on  the  ground. 

They  filled  the  ears  of  the  Governor  with  stories  against  him,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  secretary  was  out  of  favor  with  his  master,  where- 
upon, having  no  visible  protection,  his  few  friends  forsook  him,  he 
was  charged  with  mutiny,  and  his  life  became  so  intolerable  that 
within  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Frederica  he  dispatched 
Ingham  to  Savannah  for  advice.  The  elder  brother  made  all  haste  to 
visit  the  scene  of  hostilities,  but  his  office  as  peace-maker  was  a  sad 
failure;  for  he  had  only  just  returned  to  Savannah  when  Charles 
made  his  appearance  there,  having  been  actually  put  to  flight  by  the 

w 

ontrageouB  treatment  of  his  parishioners.     The  brothers   then   ex- 
changed their  fields  of  labor,  but  in  a  month  and  a  day  John  Wesley^ 
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also,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  cure  of  sonls  at  Frederica  and  to 
return  to  Savannah,  having  been,  as  he  says,  '^  betrayed,  scorned,  and 
insulted  by  those  I  had  most  labored  to  serve." 

After  five  months  Charles  Wesley  returned  to  England  to  beg  f oi 
re-enforcements,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  Ingham  followed 
him,  having  accomplished  literally  nothing  of  all  the  pious  purposes 
with  which  they  set  out.  John  Wesley  and  his  faithful  Delamotte 
remained  for  another  year,  when  they,  too,  were  glad  to  escape  under 
-circumstances  which  his  enemies  for  a  hundred  years  have  used  to 
traduce  Wesley's  character  and  belittle  his  fame. 

During  the  second  year,  in  spite  of  the  sad  experience  he  had  suf- 
fered, John  Wesley  kept  on  in  his  course  of  Iligh-church  dogmatism. 
With  him  a  direction  set  down  in  the  Prayer  Book  was  in  those  days 
ahnost  as  binding  as  a  text  of  Scripture ;  and  by  both  these  books,  not 
by  either  without  the  other,  he  determined  to  stand  or  fall.  He  in- 
sisted on  baptizing  infants  by  immersion  unless  it  was  declared  by  the 
parents  that  tliey  were  too  feeble  to  bear  it ;  he  would  not  allow  per- 
sons to  stand  as  godfathers  and  godmothers  who  did  not  certify  that 
they  had  received  the  Holy  Coninmnion;  he  refused  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  those  who  did  not  give  previous  notice  of  their  intention  to 
present  theniselves ;  his  visitation  from  house  to  house  was  looked 
upon  as  a  systematic  espionage ;  and  it  was  charged  that  he  attempted 
to  establish  a  system  of  confessions,  fasts,  and  other  religious  mortifi- 
cations, which,  though  well  enough  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were  not  at  all  agreeable  to  these  Savan- 
nah colonists,  whom  their  zealous  minister  was  trying  either  to  lead  or 
drive  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  rigidly  excluded  all  Dissenters 
from  the  Holy  Communion  until  they  gave  up  their  principles  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  rebaptized  by  him;  nevertheless  he  received  Koman 
Catholics  as  good  and  regular  Christians,  on  which  account  his  ene- 
mies denounced  him  as  a  Romanist  in  disguise. 

In  Georgia,  says  Tyerman,  "  Wesley  was  treating  Dissenters  with 
the  superciUous  tyranny  of  a  High-church  bigot."  He  watched  his 
flock  too  closely  to  suit  their  notions  of  liberty ;  he  used  his  influence 
\vith  the  Governor  to  have  strict  laws  enacted  for  the  promotion  of  out- 
ward moraUty ;  and  to  such  a  degree  did  he  cross  the  tastes  and  temper 
of  the  motley  crowd,  that  certain  of  the  baser  sort  were  actually  ready 
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to  kill  him.  One  etout  virago  invited  liim  into  her  hoaBe,  and,  having 
overpowered  him — for  Wesley  was  a  small,  weak  man — she  cut  off  all 
tbe  long  anbnm  locks  from  one  eide  of  his  head,  leaving  the  other  side 
untouched ;  and  the  pei-Bceuted  man,  by  way  of  making  the  most  of 
his  sufferings  for  the  truth's  sake,  actually  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with 
his  hair  in  this  one-sided  condition. 

In  January,  1737,  Wesley  and  Delamotte  paid  another  visit  to  Fred- 
erica,  where  they  arrived  after  having  lost  their  way  in  the  woods, 
waded  breast  deep  in  swamps,  and  slept  on  the  ground  in  their  wet 
clothes,  which  were  frozen  stiff  in  the  morning.     But  the  people  of 


A   SOUTHERN   SWAMI'. 

tliat  wretched  settlement  were  as  uiitractable  as  ever,  and,  after  sjwnd- 
ing  some  twenty  days  among  them,  during  which  his  life  was  repeated- 
ly threatened,  Wesley  left  the  place  forever,  and  returned  to  face  liis 
enemies  at  Savannah,  who  were  preparing  a  long  indictment  against 
him. 

^^  An  Eicape  ft^m  Matrimony." — To  make  matters  worse, 
Wesley  fell  in  lore  with  a  beautiful  and  accomphshcd  young  lady, 
who  had  first  sought  his  help  in  learning  the  French  language,  and, 
Uter,  his  ingtrnction  in  religion.    She  was  the  niece  of  the  wife  of 
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one  Thomas  Caustou,  an  unscrupttlotwadventurer  wko  had  so  far  won 
the  good  opinion  of  Governor  Oglethorpe  as  to  be  made  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  colony,  which  office  he  administered  with  the  most  ridic- 
ulous state  and  dignity. 

For  a  time  the  affairs  of  the  two  young  people  went  on  smoothly 
enough.  Causton,  who  acted  as  the  young  lady's  guardian,  was  pleased 
witli  the  match,  the  Governor  did  all  he  could  to  help  it  on,  the  lady 
herself  was  an  apt  scholar,  if  not  in  her  French,  at  leai^t  in  her  piety, 
and  when  her  clerical  lover  fell  sick  she  nursed  liim  as  faithfully  as  if 
she  had  been  his  wife  already.  Thus  the  poor  missionary  had  one  ray 
of  sunshine  in  his  dark  and  stormy  sky.  But,  alas  for  him !  This 
learned  gentleman,  who  in  after  yeare  developed  so  great  a  knowledge 
of  men,  never  could  understand  a  woman.  He  was  quite  impressible 
to  female  channs ;  used  whil^  at  Oxford  to  write  pious  lettera  to  high- 
born ladies  signing  himself  "Cyrus,"  and  addressing  them  by  like 
fanciful  titles : — chief  of  whom  was  "  Aspasia,"  whose  real  name 
was  Mary  Granville,  a  niece  of  Lord  Lansdownc,  a  beautiful,  wealthy, 
and  accomplished  woinan,  who  was  half  captivated  by  the  extraordinary 
learning,  piety,  and  courtesy  of  the  chief  of  the  Oxford  Methodists. 
But  "something  happened" — nobody  knows  what — and  John  Wesley 
was  still  a  bachelor ;  a  little  lonely,  perhaps,  and  well  he  might  be  in 
such  a  wretched  lodge  in  the  wilderness. 

Miss  Sophia  Christiana  Ilopkey  was  a  proper  young  person,  of  a 
thoughtful  and  studious  turn  of  inind,  as  anxious  to  learn  as  Wesley 
was  to  teach — the  most  j^romising  lamb  in  all  his  troublesome  flock ; 
and  this  young  missionary  did  just  what  almost  any  other  man  might 
have  done  in  a  similar  case,  that  is  to  say,  he  bestowed  a  larger  amount 
of  pastoral  care  on  this  sweet  parishioner  than  was  strictly  necessary, 
and  suffered  her  to  capture  what  there  was  left  of  his  heart. 

But  his  pupil,  Delamotte,  for  some  reason  or  other  was  displeased 
with  the  drift  of  affairs,  and  ventured  to  ask  his  master  if  he  really 
meant  to  marry  the  girl ;  whereupon  Wesley,  who  in  such  matters 
was  ever  of  a  doubtful  mind,  laid  the  subject  before  his  friends,  the 
Moravian  elders.  Delamotte  was  too  active  in  the  business,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  Wesley  appeared  to  submit  his  case  be- 
fore the  synod  of  Moravians  he  found  his  pupil  already  there  among 
them. 
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"  Will  you  abide  by  our  decision  ? "  asked  Bishop  Nitschmann. 

"  I  will,"  replied  Mr.  Wesley,  after  some  hesitation. 

"  Then  we  advise  you,"  said  Nitschmann,  "  to  proceed  no  further 
in  the  matter." 

"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  responded  Wesley ;  and  from  that 
time,  says  Moore,  one  of  his  biographers,  "he  avoided  every  thing 
that  tended  to  continue  the  intimacy  with  Miss  Hopkey,  and  behaved 
with  the  greatest  caution  toward  her ;"  a  course  of  conduct  wliich 
might  have  been  more  to  his  credit  if  he  had  entered  upon  it  earlier. 

In  Mr.  Wesley's  counsels  to  young  Methodist  preachers  he  lays 
down  tliis  rule  :  "  Take  no  step  toward  marriage  without  consulting 
with  your  brethren ;"  a  piece  of  extra  scriptural  advice  which  certainly 
was  not .  supported  by  his  experience  in  this  case,  unless,  indeed,  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  if  he  had  consulted  with  the  brethren  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings  he  might  have  saved  himseK  a  great 
deal  of  trouble ;  however  that  may  be,  it  is  cei-tain  that  by  publicly 
submitting  this  delicate  question  to  the  decision  of  the  Moravian  elders, 
and  blindly  binding  himself  to  obey  their  will,  he  committed  the 
supreme  blunder  in  that  list  of  absurdities  which  make  up  the  record 
of  his  mission  to  America. 

i)f  course  the  lady  was  indignant  that  her  priestly  lover,  having 
won  her,  should  ask  the  Jloravian  brethren  whether  or  no  he  might 
take  her,  and  she  showed  her  resentment  by  immediately  marrying 
another  man,  one  Williamson,  of  whom  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  Journal, 
expresses  this  somewhat  spiteful  opinion  : — 

"  March  8.  Miss  Sophy  engaged  herself  to  Mr.  Williamson,  a  per- 
son not  remarkable  for  handsomeness,  neither  for  greatness,  neither 
for  wit,  or  knowledge,  or  sense,  and,  least  of  all,  for  religion." 

Four  days  afterward  they  were  married,  and  of  this  event  the 
afflicted  lover  wi-ites:  "What  thou  doest,  O  Lord,  I  know  not  now,  but 
I  shall  know  hereafter."  That  he  was  deeply  wounded  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  in  looking  back  upon  that 
t»ad  exixjrience  he  says :  "  I  was  pierced  through  as  with  a  sword.  But 
our  comfort  is.  He  that  made  the  heart  can  heal  the  heart."  It 
never  for  one  moment  appears  to  enter  his  mind  what  grief  he  may 
have  caused  the  young  lady  whom  he  sacrificed  to  the  opinions  of  men 
that  had  no  right  to  judge  the  case  at  all,  and  his  pious  resignation  is 
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a  poor  atonement  for  his  manifest  unfaithfulness  to  the  woman  he 
loved,  whose  affections  he  had  sought,  and  who,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, was  every  way  worthy  to  be  his  wife. 

If  this  had  been  the  only  unfortunate  experience  of  this  kind  in 
the  career  of  the  great  Methodist  it  might  be  possible  to  accept  the 
above  pious  expressions  as  evidence  of  an  exquisite  agony,  of  life-long 
martyrdom,  in  consequence  of  his  half-formed  judgment  that  a  priest 
ought  not  to  marry,  at  least,  not  without  the  approval  of  his  brethren ; 
but  this  was  liis  third  love  affair,*  and  he  afterward  had  two  more 
rather  notable  ones,  as  we  shall  sec,  the  last  of  which  resulted  in  a 
hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriage ;  therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  be  very 
much  moved  by  these  sorrowful  words,  or  even  to  charge  over  to  the 
Lord  what  was  the  plain  result  of  his  own  misdoing.  A  heart  once 
broken  may  be  an  object  of  tender  sympathy,  but  a  heart  broken 
several  times  over,  even  though  it  be  the  heart  of  John  Wesley,  is 
somehow  suggestive  of  frailty,  as  well  iis  of  affection. 

Miss  Sophy  declares  that  when  Wesley  learned  of  her  engagement 
to  Williamson  he  renewed  his  addresses  in  the  most  vehement  man- 
ner, and  even  offered  to  give  up  some  of  his  severe.  High-church  prac- 
tices, on  account  of  which  he  had  become  so  obnoxious  to  the  colonists, 
and  to  settle  down  with  her  at  Savannah !  f — the  personal  character 
of  this  lady  is  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Wesley's  chief  biographer,  who 
accepts  her  statement  without  contradiction — but  after  such  behavior 
there  wjis  no  pardon  jiossible.  Besides,  she  was  now  pledged  to  another, 
and,  if  Wesley  was  willing  to  break  his  vow  to  the  Moravians,  Miss 
Sophy  would  not  break  hers  to  her  affianced  husband. 

It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  read  in  the  solemn  pages  of  some  of 
Wesley's  biographers  the  grave  surmises  of  what  calamities  would  have 
befallen  if  he  had  not  "  escaped  "  from  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  love 
affair ;  how  he  would  in  one  ease  have  settled  into  a  mere  country  par- 
son, in  another  have  come  to  be  a  life-long  missionary  to  the  Georgia 
Indians,  etc.  As  if  the  Lord  could  not  make  use  of  John  Wesley 
married  as  well  as  John  Wesley  single !  Is  not  matrimony  a  means 
of  grace  ?  And  has  not  God  l>een  able  to  make  great  use  of  other 
married  men  ? 

If  there  is  any  blessedness  in  "  escaping "  from  impending  matri- 

•  "  The  Living  Wesley,"  by  Dr.  Rioo.        f  Ttkimak's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley,"  p.  149. 
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monj  to  which  he  by  his  own  conduct  was  repeatedly  ^^  exposed, 
then  John  Wesley  is  entitled  to  be  congratulated  on  his  good  for* 
tune ;  but  sensible  men,  and  all  women  whatever,  are  more  likely  to 
look  on  such  halting  between  two  opinions  as  an  evidence  of  pitiful 
weakness  instead  of  providential  protection.  And  why,  on  the  latter 
supposition,  was  he  suffered  at  last  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  widow 
Vazeille,  who  used  actually  to  tear  his  hair  ? 

Mrs.  Williamson  was  still  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  when,  some 
months  after  her  marriage,  he  gave  her  some  pastoral  reproof,  and  at 
another  time  publicly  repelled  her  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  her  hus- 
band and  her  former  guardian  took  up  the  quarrel,  framed  the  indict- 
ment above  mentioned,  and  cited  the  missionary  to  appear  before  his 
high  mightiness,  Mr.  Chief  Magistrate  Causton  for  trial,  on  the  charge 
of  various  priestly  tyrannies,  and  especially  for  the  affront  to  Mrs. 
Williamson,  whose  husband  sued  for  damages  for  defamation  to  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  pounds. 

The  whole  colony  was  in  an  uproar.  It  was  said,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Wesley  had  refused  the  Lord's  Supper  to  the  lady  because  she  had 
refused  to  marry  him  ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he  had  given  her  the 
Eucharist  several  times  since  her  marriage,  and  that  the  reason  of  his 
refusal  on  this  occasion  was,  that  she  did  not  give  notice  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  rubric  in  the  Prayer  Book,  of  her  intention  to  present  herself 
at  the  Lord's  table,  and,  tliercforc,  his  act  could  not  be  understood  in 
tlie  light  of  a  public  defamation  of  her  Christian  character  and  stand- 
ing ;  the  more  because  he  had  treated  several  other  persons  in  the 
same  way.  To  the  other  charges  he  replied  that  the  acts  complained 
of  were  ecclesiastical  in  their  character,  and  over  such  cases  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Causton's  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  notwithstanding  that  the 
grand  jury  of  Savannah  had  found  a  true  bill  against  him. 

In  the  action  for  damages  he  prepared  to  defend  himself,  and 
demanded  an  early  trial,  but  it  was  put  over  from  time  to  time  on 
various  pretexts ;  and  after  the  seventh  postponement,  the  plaintiff, 
iinding  he  could  neither  obtain  justice  nor  be  of  any  use  as  a  minister 
under  such  conditions,  gave  up  in  despair,  and  announced  his  purpose 
of  returning  to  England. 

Upon  this  the  magistrates  demanded  tliat  he  should  give  bail  for 
hiR  appearance  when  wanted,  but  Wesley  still  defied  their  autliorit\ \ 
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and  in  return  they  gave  orders  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  colony,  and  forbidding  any  person  to  assist  him  in  so  doing. 
They  also  brought  another  minister  to  perform  service  in  the  parish, 
a  Mr.  Dixon,  who  was  chaplain  to  some  soldiers  at  Frederica ;  and 
thus  practically  supplanted  Mr.  Wesley  in  his  oflSce. 

I¥e8ley'8  Fareirell  to  Georgia. — That  same  evening 
Wesley,  with  four  other  fugitives,  who  had  reasons  of  their  own  for 
getting  away,  started  in  an  open  boat  for  Port  Royal,  in  South 
Carolina ;  which  place  they  reached  after  hard  toiling  and  rowing  by 
sea,  and  great  hardships  by  land,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1Y3Y.  On 
the  8th  Mr.  Delamotte  rejoined  his  master,  at  Port  Royal,  when  they 
took  a  small  craft  and  started  for  the  port  of  Charleston,  which  they 
reached  on  the  13th.  On  the  22d  John  Wesley  bade  a  long  good-bye 
to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  North  America,  and  on  the  1st  of 
February  reached  England,  only  one  day  after  George  Whitefield  had 
set  sail  for  the  very  colony  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave. 

It  appears  that  when  their  much-abused  minister  had  actually  gone 
and  left  them,  some  of  his  old  parishioners  began  to  feel  more  kindly 
toward  him,  and  managed  to  find  a  good  word  to  say  of  him  to  his 
friend  Whitefield,  when  he  arrived ;  for  Mr.  Wliitefield,  in  a  letter 
from  Georgia,  says:  "The  good  Mr.  John  Wesley  has  done  in 
America  is  inexpressible.  His  name  is  very  precious  among  the 
people,  and  he  has  laid  a  foundation  that  I  hope  neither  men  nor 
devils  will  ever  be  able  to  shake." 

Foundation  of  what  ?  Neither  Mr.  Whitefield  nor  any  one  else  has 
ever  been  able  to  tell. 

Mr.  Wesley  liimseK  writes  in  a  different  strain. 

"  Many  reasons  I  have  to  bless  God  for  my  having  been  carried  to 
America,  contrary  to  all  my  preceding  resolutions.  Hereby  I  trust 
he  hath  in  some  measure  humbled  me  and  proved  me,  and  shown 
me  what  was  in  my  heart.  I  went  to  America  to  convert  the 
Indians ;  but  O,  who  shall  convert  me  ?  .  .  . 

"  This,  then,  I  have  learned  in  the  ends  of  the  earth — that  I  am 
fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  that  my  whole  heart  is  altogether 
corrupt  and  abominable  ;  .  .  .  that  my  own  works,  my  own  sufferings, 
my  own  righteousness,  are  so  far  from  reconciling  me  to  an  offended 
God,  so  far  from  making  an  atonement  for  the  least  of  those  sins 
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vrliicli  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  that  the  most 
specious  of  them  need  an  atonement  themselves  or  they  cannot  abide 
his  righteous  judgment.  ...  I  have  no  hope  but  that  if  I  seek  I  shall 
find  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  my  own  righteousness, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which 
is  of  God  by  faith."  This  strong  statement  he  afterward  modified 
by  remarking  that  even  then  he  had  "the  faith  of  a  servant,  but  not 
of  a  son." 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  can  learn  wisdom  from  his  own  mistakes ; 
and  such  a  man  was  John  Wesley.  When  he  set  out  for  Georgia  he 
was  brave  enough  to  face  all  manner  of  death  if  thereby  he  could 
save  his  soul ;  when  he  returned  he  had  the  added  courage  to  confess 
himself  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.  Then  he  was  compassing  sea  and 
land  to  save  liis  own  soul ;  now  he  is  crying  out  to  the  Lord  to  save  it 
for  him. 

He  was  also  in  a  way  to  be  cured  of  his  dogmatism,  though  the 
progress  was  slow  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In 
referring  to  his  refusing  the  Holy  Communion  to  a  godly  man  at  Sa- 
vannah because  he  had  not  been  baptized  by  a  minister  of  his  own 
order,  Wesley,  some  ten  years  after,  writes  thus :  "  Can  any  one  carry 
Iligh-church  zeal  higher  than  this?  And  how  well  Ii:ive  I  since  been 
beaten  with  mine  own  staff." 

From  this  time  he  dwelt  continually  upon  salvation  as  the  gift  of 
God  tlirough  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  His  first  sermon  on  his  return  to 
London  was  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  from  the  text, 
"  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature."  His  second  was  at 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn,  on  "  Though  I  give  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not 
charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  On  both  of  which  occasions  he 
gave  such  offense  that  the  doors  of  those  churches  were  henceforth 
fihut  against  him. 

Truly  those  English  Christians  were  hard  to  please.  When  at  tiret 
he  preached  human  virtue  and  sacramental  holiness,  they  denounced 
him  as  a  fanatic ;  and  now,  when  he  preaches  the  failure  of  human 
righteousness  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  saving  grace,  they  shut  their 
pulpits  against  liim.  In  the  one  case  he  cut  into  their  worldliness,  in 
the  other  he  wounded  their  pride.    He  has  not  yet  attained  unto  that 
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6enBe  of  personal  Eolvation  of  whiclk  liis  Moravian  frienda  have  told  him, 
but  he  has  pretty  effectually  gotten  rid 

of  himself.  He  has  tried  liifl  great 
esperiinent,  and  it  is  a  failure :  the 
self-contained  piety  of  the  Holy  Club, 
which  he  has  preached  and  practiced 
on  both  aides  of  the  ocean,  now  ap- 
pears but  Uttle  better  than  sounding 
or  a  tinkling  cj-mbal.  If  there 
IS  to  be  any  re  il  salvation  it  must  come 
from  Jeeos  Christ,  for  "  by  the  deedfi 
r  f  the  law  shall  no  tlesh  be  justified." 
Thus  the  orthodox  rituaUst  has  come 
t  bo  in  doctrine,  and  soon  will  be  in 
\perience  the  evangehcai  Christian. 
He  has  been  of  small  account  as  a 
missionarv  to  Georgia,  but  Georgia 
has  been  of  great  account  as  a  train- 
school  for  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHITEFIELD  ORDAINED,  AND  THE  WESLEYS  CONVERTED. 

"V^O  sooner  were  the  Wesley s  gone  on  their  mission  to  Georgia 
li  than  their  chief  piij)!!  came  to  the  front  to  begin  that  won- 
derful career  on  account  of  which  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said 
of  John  the  Baptist,  "  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name 
was  "  George  Whitefield. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  173G,  Bishop  Benson  ordained  him  deacon, 
and  he  went  forth  to  preach,  witli  almost  apostolic  power,  the  gospel 
doctrine  of  regeneration.  The  "boy  parson,"  as  he  was  called,  was 
but  little  past  twenty-one  yeai*s  old  when  he  took  the  holy  vows  of 
ordination  in  the  old  cathedral  of  his  native  town  of  Gloucester, 
concerning  which  event  he  writes  to  a  friend,  as  follows : — 

"  I  can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  when  tlie  Bishop  laid 
his  hands  upon  me  I  gave  myself  up  to  be  a  martyr  for  Him  who 
hung  upon  the  cross  for  me.  Known  imto  him  are  all  future  events 
and  contingencies.  I  have  thrown  myself  blindfold,  and,  I  tnist, 
without  reserve,  into  his  almighty  hands." 

Of  his  outfit  of  sermons,  he  says:  '"Never  a  poor  creature  set  up 
with  so  small  a  stock.  I  thouglit  I  should  have  time  to  make  at  least 
a  hundivd  sermons  with  which  to  begin  my  ministry.  But  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  I  have  not  a  single  one  except  that  which  I 
made  for  a  small  society,  and  which  I  sent  to  a  neighboring  clergyman 
to  convince  him  how  unfit  I  was  to  take  upon  me  the  important  work  of 
preaching."  This  discourse,  of  which  he  had  so  poor  an  opinion,  was 
<»n  *'The  Necessity  and  Benefit  of  Religious  Society,"  and  three  days 
afterward  he  preached  it  to  a  great  congregation  in  the  church  where, 
in  his  infancy,  he  had  Ikjcu  baptized. 

The  taprster  of  the  l>ell  Inn  was  now  come  to  be  a  ])ai'son !  from 
standing  behind  the  bar  he  was  come  to  stand  in  the  pulpit !  and  all 
Gloucester  must  needs  come  to  hear  the  youthful  prodigy,  who  was 
doing  such  great  credit  to  their  town.  Here  is  his  account  of  this 
]u.iiden  effort : — 
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"  Gloucester,  Jwne  30,  1736. 

"My  Dear  Friend :  Glory!  glory!  glory!  be  ascribed  to  the 
Triune  God!  Last  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  I  preached  my  first 
sennon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  where  I  was  baptized, 
and  also  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Curiosity,  as 
you  may  easily  guess,  drew  a  large  congregation  together.  The  sight 
at  first  a  little  awed  me,  but  1  was  comforted  with  a  heart-felt  sense  of 
the  divine  Presence,  and  soon  found  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
having  been  accustomed  to  public  speaking  when  a  boy  at  school,  and 
of  exhorting  and  teacliing  the  prisoners  and  poor  people  at  their 
houses  while  at  the  University.  By  these  means  I  was  kept  from 
being  daunted  ovennueli.  As  I  proceeded  I  could  sec  that  the  fire 
kindled,  till  at  last,  though  so  young,  and  amid  a  crowd  who  knew  me 
in  my  childish  days,  I  was  enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
gospel  authority.  A  few  mocked,  but  most  for  the  present  seemed 
struck ;  and  I  have  since  heard  that  a  complaint  has  been  made  to  the 
Bishop  that  I  drove  fifteen  mad.  Tlie  worthy  prelate,  as  I  am 
informed,  wished  that  the  madness  might  not  be  forgotten  before  next 
Sunday." 

"  He  preached  like  a  lion,"  was  the  comment  of  one  of  his  simple- 
minded  hearers  on  the  "  boy  pai'son's  "  fii*st  sermon. 

The  Gloucester  people  greatly  desired  to  have  Mr.  Whitefield 
settle  permanently  among  them,  but  he  declined  all  their  kind  plans 
and  offers,  and  on  the  30th  of  June  returned  to  Oxford,  where,  a  few 
days  after,  he  took  his  degi-ee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  was  his  intention 
to  spend  a  few  yeai-s  at  this  seat  of  learning,  but  there  was  larger  ainl 
better  work  laid  out  for  him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Broughton,  one  of  the 
early  membera  of  the  Holy  Club,  and  now  chaplain  of  The  Tower,  in 
London,  wrote  to  him  to  come  up  and  fill  his  place  for  a  time,  as  he 
desired  to  be  absent  in  the  country,  and  young  Whitefield,  with  gi*eat 
trembling,  consented. 

He  had  been  but  a  month  in  London,  preaching  with  great  success, 
when  lettere  came  from  the  Wesleys  in  Georgia  desiring  that  more 
ministei*s  be  sent  out  to  their  assistance,  and  at  once  the  heail;  of  Mr. 
Whitefield  was  fired  with  missionary  zeal ;  but  many  friends  who  had 
i.oticed  his  wonderful  power  and  genius  advised  him  to  remain  in 
Kngland.     After  his  return  to  Oxford  he  received  the  offer  of  a  very 
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profitable  curacy  in  London,  which  he  declined,  though  he  was 
almost  penniless  and  somewhat  in  debt,  for  no  other  apparent 
reason  than  that  he  did  not  hear  the  voice  of  God  calling  him  in  that 
direction. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  from  Georgia  in  December  of 
that  year  was  the  signal  for  Wliitefield  to  oflEer  himself  as  a  missionary 
to  America.  In  his  letter  to  that  gentleman  he  ventures  to  ask  him 
why  he  chose  to  go  out  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  instead  of 
going  in  the  character  of  a  laborer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  when  by 
his  own  account  there  was  such  great  need  of  such  godly  service — a 
question  which  must  have  probed  the  heart  of  this  double-minded  man 
very  deeply.  "  Did  the  Bishop  ordain  us,  my  dear  friend,  to  write 
bonds,  receipts,  etc.,  or  to  preach  the  gospel  ?  Or  dare  we  not  trust 
God  to  provide  for  our  relations  without  endangering,  or  at  least 
retarding,  our  spiritual  improvement  ?  But  I  go  too  far.  You  know 
I  was  always  heady  and  self-willed." 

This  brief  extract  is  of  value  in  showing  the  utter  forgetfulness  of 
all  things  else  with  which  Mr.  Whitefield  was  throwing  himself  into 
his  work,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gives  a  hint  of  the  filial  duty  wliich 
the  WesleyjB  so  faitlifully  performed  toward  their  mother,  now  a 
widow,  and  dependent  on  her  sons  for  support. 

The  offer  of  the  "boy-parson"  having  been  accepted,  he  made 
ready  for  immediate  departure.  The  little  fleet  with  which  he  was  to 
sail  was  to  take  out  some  soldiers  for  the  defense  of  British  interests 
in  the  Southern  Colonies  of  America  against  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
beginning  to  trouble  them;  and  as  in  those  slow-going  days  such 
matters  were  not  settled  in  haste,  it  was  a  whole  year  before  every 
thing  was  quite  ready  and  the  three  ships  actually  put  to  sea. 

And  an  eventful  year  it  proved ;  for  in  1737  England  was  startled 
from  its  ecclesiastical  slumbers  as  it  never  had  been  before.  The  little 
cloud  which  first  appeared  at  Oxford  now  overspread  the  heavens,  and 
blessings  began  to  pour  down  in  torrents.  This  young  missionary, 
whose  intended  departure  across  the  sea  was  an  excuse  for  his  irregu- 
larity, became  a  roving  evangelist,  and  so  wonderful  was  the  success 
that  attended  his  labors  that  his  name  was  heralded  all  over  the 
kingdom.  He  was  soon  in  great  request  as  a  preacher  of  charity 
sermons  on  behalf  of  schools,  orphanages,  and  the  like,  and,  with  a 
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careful  foresight  of  what  he  might  need  in  his  new  and  distant  parish, 
he  also  improved  the  opportunity  by  raising  about  three  hundred 
pounds  for  his  Georgia  mission. 

But  the  great  business  of  this  young  preacher,  whose  lips  had  been 
touched  by  a  live  coal  from  God's  altar,  was  to  disseminate  Method- 
ism throughout  England.  He  raised  a  thousand  pounds  or  so  for 
charity,  because  people  would  give  to  him  when  they  would  not  to 
another  man ;  but  he  had  a  higher  mission  than  to  carry  a  contribution 
box,  high  as  that  much-abused  mission  may  be.  The  collections  were 
only  incidental,  like  the  miracles  of  the  apostles,  and  in  both  eases  they 
served  to  establish  the  power  and  authority  of  the  minister,  while  the 
real  business  in  hand  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor ;  in  which 
work  Whitefield  far  excelled  all  men  who  had  ever  preached  in  that 
kingdom. 

l¥hitefield's  Theology.— The  burden  of  the  English  pulpit 
in  those  days  was  morality  toward  God  and  loyalty  to  the  king.  The 
people  were  exhorted  to  be  good  and  they  would  be  happy ;  a  doctrine 
which  is  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  which  falls  lamentably  short 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Gospel  was  ordained.  The  doctrine  of 
regeneration  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  a  very  popular  one  among 
the  Enghsh  clergy.  The  pious  and  pugnacious  Toplady,  afterward 
one  of  the  thorns  in  Wesley's  side,  has  been  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
fifty  years  before  his  day  "  a  converted  minister  in  the  Establishment 
was  as  great  a  wonder  as  a  comet ; "  and  now,  also,  the  case  was  very 
much  the  same. 

This  was,  however,  the  doctrine  of  all  others  which  Whitefield  knew 
how  to  preach.  His  religious  experience  was  not  one  of  those  faint, 
intermittent,  long-drawn,  half-unconscious  processes  of  grace  which 
certain  orthodox  religious  teachers  (so-called)  set  forth  as  the  appro- 
priate thing  for  all  persons  who  wish  to  serve  God  elegantly  and 
easily.  He  had  been  bom  again,  and  he  knew  it ;  knew  when,  and 
where,  and  by  what  power;  he  had  passed  suddenly  from  nature's 
darkness  into  the  marvelous  light  of  God's  favor ;  he  had  been  trans- 
fonned  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind;  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
poured  out  upon  him ;  he  had  bathed  in  seas  of  joy  and  reveled  in 
floods  of  glory ;  no  wonder,  then,  that  for  a  time  he  preached  little 
else  but  rcgcnoi*ation. 
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This  was  almost  like  preacliing  a  new  religion  to  the  people,  so 
little  had  Uiey  heard  of  a  salvation  which  is  God's  free  gift ;  which 
begins  by  giving  sinners  new  hearts,  and  which  changes  the  motives, 
as  well  as  the  manner,  of  their  lives.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
churches  in  which  he  pi'eached  were  crowded  almost  to  suffocation, 
and  that  multitudes  were  obliged  to  go  away  for  want  of  even  stand- 
ing room,  or  a  chance  to  look  in  at  the  doors  or  windows.  At 
Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Bath  in  particular,  lie  was  overwhelmed  with 
people,  not  only  those  who  came  to  listen  to  his  wonderful  sermons, 
but  those  who  came  to  him  for  personal  instruction ;  wliile  the 
^*inquii-y  meetings"  in  those  early  beginnings  of  the  Methodist  revival 
were  worthy  patterns  for  those  of  our  own  time. 

The  second  sermon  AVliitefield  ever  preached,  and  the  first  he  ever 
published,  was  upon  the  text,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new 
creature ; "  in  which  he  likens  tliis  mystery  to  the  work  wrought  in  the 
body  of  Naaman  the  leper.  The  regenerate  man,  or  the  man  who  is 
in  Christ,  he  says,  is  indeed  the  self-same  man,  but  he  has  been 
"made  anew."  Another  of  his  sermons  was  from  the  text,  "Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  wliich,  like  many  another 
discourse  of  his,  was  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  awakening 
sinners  and  drawing  imprecedcntcd  sums  of  money  from  their  purses 
for  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

His  charity  sennon'on  the  "  Widow's  Two  Mites  "  would  seem  to 
have  been  rather  a  practical  affair ;  but  Mr.  Whitefield  speaks  of  it  as 
other  men  speak  of  their  most  successful  spiritual  appeals,  and  says 
that  under  it  "  God  bowed  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  as  the  heart  of 
one  man."  After  which  we  are  pi'epared  for  his  next  sentence, 
"  Almost  all,  as  I  was  told  by  the  collectors,  offered  most  willingly." 
One  of  his  notable  sermons  was  upon  "  Early  Piety ;"  another,  on  the 
"  Nature  and  Necessity  of  the  New  Birth ;"  another,  which  he 
preached  to  the  soldiers  in  the  great  cabin  of  his  ship  at  Gibraltar  en 
route  to  America,  was  on  "The  Eternity  of  Hell  Torments;"  but 
whether  he  were  preaching  of  hell  or  heaven,  of  sin  or  salvation,  for 
charity  or  other\vise,  he  kept  his  hearers  continually  face  to  face  with 
the  Scriptures,  with  the  personal  government  of  God,  with  the  actual 
facts  of  eternal  life  and  death,  and  with  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 
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There  is  one  word  which,  better  tliau  any  other,  describes  WhitA- 
field's  preacliing: — supernatural. 

Id  his  day  it  was  uBual  for  preachers  to  measure  the  invisible  by 
the  visible,  and  attempt  to  dieccrn  spiritual  truths  by  natural  means. 
Not  so  with  Whitciield.  He  dwelt  amoug  the  divine  realities  which 
he  found  described  in  the  wuril  of  God,  and  by  bearing  him  relate  his 
experience  people  began  to  take  in  the  idea  that  salvation  amounted  to 
something;  that  it  was  real  and  tangible;  not  the  unconscious  effect 
of  saci-aments  administered  by  the  clergy,  but  a  divine  communication; 
Christ  'n  tl     w    1   1    11  I    t    n  1      ft        1  hea  en  actually  begnn. 


GIBBAI.TAR. 


After  some  months  he  went  up  to  London  to  see  if  Lis  expedition 
were  not  ready  to  sail,  and  here,  as  in  the  provinces,  he  was  set  upon 
to  preach  charity  sermons,  some  of  the  London  churches  being  opened 
to  him  on  account  of  his  money-raising  abilities,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  closed  against  liirn  on  account  of  his  "extravagant"' 
notions  about  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Two  of  the  city  clergy  offered 
him  the  use  of  their  pulpits  if  he  would  cut  out  certain  parte  of  his 
sermon  in  wliicli  he  treated  of  regeneration;  but,  said  the  boy-parson, 
"  This  I  had  no  freedom  to  do,  so  tliey  continued  my  c 
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Unlike  his  teachers,  the  two  Wesleys,  Mr.  Whitefield  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Dissenters,  some  of  whom  used  to  invite  the  young 
minister  to  their  houses  to  commune  with  him  on  his  favorite  doctrine 
of  regeneration.  "  If  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  and  justification 
by  faith  was  preached  powerfully  in  the  Church,"  said  they,  "  there 
would  be  but  few  Dissenters  in  England." 

Whitefield  says  he  found  their  conversation  "  savory,"  and  imag- 
ined the  best  way  to  "  bring  them  over  was  not  by  bigotry  and  railing, 
but  by  moderation  and  love  and  undissembled  holiness  of  life."  But 
tliis  did  not  at  all  suit  the  High-church  clergy  of  the  metropolis,  one 
of  whom  called  him  a  "  pragmatical  rascal,"  and  denounced  the  whole 
body  of  Dissenters  in  savagely  apostolic  style ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
style  of  those  half-fledged  apostles  who  forbade  the  casting  out  of 
devils  by  one  who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  company. 

In  spite  of  this,  and,,  indeed,  partly  because  of  it,  Whitefield's 
popularity  increased  till  it  became  almost  impossible  for  him  to  walk 
the  London  streets  on  account  of  the  crowd  that  gathered  about  him. 
He  says :  "  I  was  constrained  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  a  coach  to 
avoid  the  hosannas  of  the  multitude.  They  grew  quite  extravagant  in 
their  applause,  and  had  it  not  been  for  my  compassionate  High-priest, 
popularity  would  have  destroyed  me.  I  used  to  plead  with  him  to 
take  me  by  the  hand  and  lead  me  through  this  fiery  furnace.  He 
heard  my  request,  and  gave  me  to  see  the  vanity  of  all  commendations 
but  his  own." 

A  report  was  circulated  by  his  jealous  enemies  that  the  Bishop  of 
London,  at  the  request  of  the  clergy,  was  about  to  silence  this  young 
enthusiast ;  but  when  he  waited  on  that  dignitary  to  inquire  about  it  he 
found  that  no  such  sword  was  hanging  over  his  head.  Bishop  Gibson 
was  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  real  piety,  whose  great  power  and 
influence,  both  in  Church  and  State,  led  his  enemies  to  call  him  the 
"  London  Pope ; "  and  with  this  prelate  on  his  side  the  young  mis- 
sionary had  nothing  to  fear  at  the  hands  of  curates  and  rectors,  who 
hated  the  new  preaching  because  it  showed  them  to  be  still  in  their 
tins. 

Prsylnir  HTIthoiit  a  Book.— All  this  while  Mr.  Whitefield 
had  tried  to  keep  within  the  usages  and  traditions  of  the  Establish- 
ment.   He  read  prayers  out  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  all  public  serv- 
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ices ;  but  on  one  occasion,  in  a  little  meeting  with  some  friends,  his 
overburdened  soul  broke  out  of  ritualistic  bounds,  and  for  the  first  time 
he  attempted  to  pray  extemjHjrc,  "  Some  time,  I  think  in  October," 
says  he,  "  we  began  to  set  apart  an  hour  every  evening  to  intercede 
with  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  caiTy  on  the  work  begun,  and 
for  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance,  according  as  we  knew  their  circum- 
stances required.  I  was  mouth  unto  God,  and  he  only  knows  what 
enlargement  I  felt  in  that  divine  employ.  Once  we  spent  the  whole 
night  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  many  a  time  at  midnight,  and  at  one 
in  the  morning,  after  I  had  been  wearied  almost  to  death  in  preaching, 
writing,  and  conversation,  and  going  from  place  to  place,  God 
imparted  new  life  to  my  soul,  and  enabled  me  to  intercede  with  him 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  two  liours  together.  The  sweetness  of  that 
exercise  made  me  compose  my  sermon  on  '  Intercession.' " 

l¥hitefield  Sails  for  Georgia.— On  the  6th  of  January, 
1738,  Whitefield,  having  been  duly  appointed  to  the  cure  of  souls  in 
Savannah,  and  having  persistently  declined  all  the  advantageous  propo- 
sitions wliich  loving  friends  and  wealthy  admirers  could  make  to 
detain  him,  amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  multitudes,  who  literally 
blocked  liis  path,  went  on  board  his  ship  at  Gnivesend  and  set  his 
face  toward  America. 

The  Coiiversiou  of  Charles  ^WesIey.  —  Among  the 
Methodists  of  America  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  strange  tiling 
for  a  minister  to  come  into  the  holv  office  without  a  new  heart.  God 
grant  that  it  may  always  be  so!  J3ut  the  first  form  of  Oxford  Meth- 
odism was  nothing  but  a  desperate  human  effort  after  holiness,  and 
none  of  the  Holy  Club  exce])t  "Whitefield  had  thus  far  experienced 
that  divine  mystery,  the  new  birth. 

During  the  most  of  tliis  notable  year,  1737,  Charles  Wesley  had 
been  in  England,  working  and  worrying  over  Georgia  affairs. 

The  wretched  state  of  mind  in  which  at  this  time  he  was  living 
will  appear  from  the  following  exti'act  from  his  Journal : — 

"  January  22,  1737.  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Pendarvis  while  she  was 
reading  a  letter  of  my  being  dead.  Happy  for  me  had  the  news  been 
ti'ue !     What  a  world  of  miserv  would  it  have  saved  me ! " 

During  the  month  of  Februaiy  he  was  very  ill,  and  while  lying  at 
death's  door  Peter  Bohler,  one  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  who  waa 
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in  London  waiting  for  a  ship  to  Georgia,  called  upon  him,  and,  after 
prayer,  said  to  him : — 

"  Ton  will  not  die  now.     Do  you  hope  to  be  saved  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Charles  Wesley. 

"  For  what  reason  do  yon  hope  it  ? " 

"  Because  I  have  used  ray  best  endeavors  to  serve  God." 

Bohler  shook  his  head  and  said  no  more,  at  which  Wesley  thought 
him  very  uncharitable.  "  What ! "  he  continues  in  his  Journal,  "  are 
not  my  endeavors  a  suflScient  ground  of  hope  ?  Would  he  rob  me  of 
my  endeavors  ?    I  have  nothing  else  to  trust  to."  * 

Here  is  another  extract  from  his  Journal,  which  shows  him  still  in 
the  dark : — 

"  April  25.  Soon  after  live,  as  we  were  met  in  our  little  chapel, 
Mrs.  Delamotte  came  to  us.  We  sung,  and  fell  into  a  dispute  whether 
conversion  were  gradual  or  instantaneous.  My  brother  John  wa*? 
very  positive  for  the  latter,  and  very  shocking ;  mentioned  some  late 
instances  of  gross  sinners  believing  in  a  moment.  I  was  much 
offended  at  his  worse  than  unedifying  discouree.  Mrs.  Delamotte  left 
us  abruptly.  I  stayed,  and  insisted  that  a  man  need  not  know  when 
firs'  he  had  faith.  His  obstinacy  in  favoring  a  contrary  opinion 
drove  me  at  last  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Broughton  [one  of  the  Oxfor«l 
Methodists]  was  only  not  so  much  scandalized  as  myself." 

Charles  Wesley  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  to  be  scandalized 
by  the  "  obstinacy  "  of  wiser  men  than  himself.  It  is  rather  "  unedify- 
ing ""  to  have  one's  prejudices  overthrow^i  by  obstinate,  uncomfortable 
facts. 

Soon  after  this  his  illness  increased  upon  him  so  that  he  had  to  be 
carried  about  in  a  chair ;  but  he  still  kept  on  with  his  "  endeavore,'' 
and  *'used"  a  great  deal  of  prayer  for  conversion.  Besides  his  friend 
Peter  Bohler,  there  was  one  Mr.  Bray,  a  Smithfield  brazier,  an  igno- 
rant man  but  a  happy  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose 
house  he  was  carried,  and  who  showed  him  the  way  of  faith  more 
|)erfectly,  whereupon  he  began  to  cry  out  to  God  most  earnestly,  and 
to  beg  that  Christ  would  come  to  him  and  save  his  soul.  The  follow- 
ing brief  notes  from  his  Journal  set  forth  his  progressive  state  of 
mind: — 

•  Jack80N*8  ''Life  of  Charles  Wesley/'  p.  110. 
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''  May  13.  I  waked  without  Christ,  yet  still  desirous  of  finding 
him.  At  night  my  brother  came,  exceeding  heavy.  I  forced  him,  as 
he  had  often  forced  me,  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ,  and  almost  thought 
He  would  come  while  we  were  singing." 

"  May  14.  Found  much  comfort  in  prayer  and  in  the  Word.  I 
longed  to  find  Christ,  that  I  might  show  him  to  all  mankind.  Several 
persons  called  to-day  and  were  convinced  of  unbelief.  Some  of  them 
afterward  went  to  Mr.  Broughton,  and  were  soon  made  as  easy  as 
Satan  and  their  own  hearts  could  wish." 

"  May  17.  To-day  I  first  saw  *  Luther  on  the  Galatians.'  Who 
would  beUeve  our  Church  had  been  founded  upon  this  important 
article  of  justification  by  faith  alone !  I  am  astonished  I  should  ever 
think  this  a  new  doctrine.  I  spent  some  hours  this  evening  in  private 
with  Martin  Luther,  who  was  greatly  blessed  to  me.  I  labored, 
waited,  and  prayed  to  feel,  *  Who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  m^  !  * 
When  nature,  near  exhausted,  forced  me  to  bed,  I  opened  the  book 
upon  *  For  He  will  finish  the  work,  and  cut  it  short  in  righteousness.* 
After  tliis  conifortiiblc  assurance  that  he  would  come  and  would  not 
tarry,  I  slept  in  peace." 

The  "  opening  of  the  book  "  was  one\  of  the  customs  of  the  Holy 
Club.  They  treated  tlie  Bible  as  a  lioly  oracle  to  be  consulted  on  all 
occasions,  and  for  the  settlement  of  all  spiritual  questions.  The 
manner  of  doing  it  was  by  opening  the  book  at  random,  and  reading 
the  first  passage  on  which  the  eye  happened  to  rest.  This  habit  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Journals  of  the  Wesleys,  and  sometimes 
in  that  of  Whitefield.  It  was  one  of  the  "superstitious  pi*actices" 
alleged  against  them  by  their  enemies,  and  often  apologized  for  by 
their  friends,  though  God  seems  at  times  to  have  greatly  comforted 
them  thereby. 

"Sunday,  May  21,  1738.  The  Day  of  Pentecost.  I  waked  in 
hope  and  expectation  of  His  coming.  At  nine  my  brother  and  some 
friends  came,  and  sang  a  hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  My  comfort  and 
hope  were  hereby  increased.  In  about  half  an  hour  they  went.  I 
betook  myseM  to  prayer,  the  substance  as  follows:  "O  Jesus,  iliou 
hast  said,  '/  will  come  %mto  you^  Thou  hast  said,  */  wiU  send  ike 
Comforter  unto  you.'*  Thou  hast  said,  '  My  Father  and  I  will  come 
tmto  you,  and  7nake  our  abode  with  you.^    Thou  art  God,  who  canst 
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not  lie.  I  wholly  rely  upon  thy  most  true  promise.  Accomplish  it  in 
thy  time  and  manner."  After  this  prayer,  as  he  was  composing  him- 
self to  sleep,  one  of  his  friends,  moved  by  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
direction  of  the  Lord,  came  to  the  door  of  his  room  and  recited  these 
words  in  his  hearing : — 

"In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazabeth,  arise  and  believe,  and 
thou  shalt  be  healed  of  all  thy  infikmiries." 

**  O  that  Christ  would  but  speak  thus  to  me !  I  cried,  feeling,  at  the 
same  time,  a  strange  palpitation  of  heart.  I  said,  yet  feared  to  say,  '  I 
believe !     I  believe ! ' " 

His  friend  and  host,  Mr.  Bray,  being  sent  for,  came,  and  "  opened 
the  book "  again  at  these  words :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  trans- 
gression is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered."  The  two  friends  then 
prayed  together,  after  which  Wesley  "opened  the  book"  for  liimself ; 
lirst  at  the  text,  "And  now,  Lord,  what  is  my  hope?  Truly  my  hope 
is  ever  in  thee ;"  and  next  his  eye  caught  these  words,  "  He  hath  put 
a  new  song  into  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God." 

"  I  now,"  he  continues,  "  f oimd  myself  at  peace  with  God,  and 
rejoiced  in  hope  of  loving  Christ.  My  tempei*  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  mistrust  of  my  own  great,  but  before  unknown,  weakness.  I  saw 
that  by  faith  I  stood,  and  [that  it  was]  the  continual  support  of  faith 
which  kept  me  from  falling.  I  went  to  bed  stiU  sensible  of  my  own 
weakness,  (I  humbly  hope  to  be  more  and  more  so,)  yet  confident  of 
Clirist's  protection." 

Thus  this  Oxford  scholar,  this  ordained  clergyman,  this  "  successor 
of  the  apostles,"  this  "  holy  "  man,  was  forced  to  lay  down  all  trust  in 
his  own  "endeavors,"  and  to  grope  in  the  dark  for  the  knowledge  of 
that  Gospel  of  which  he  was  already  an  accredited  teacher,  and  to  learn, 
at  last,  through  the  teachings  of  an  ignorant  Smithfield  brazier,  and 
one  of  the  poor  women  of  his  humble  household,  the  way  of  being 
saved  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  old  fire  of  Pentecost  was 
kindled  anew  in  his  soul  on  this  anniversary  »f  that  glorious  day. 
His  body  also,  as  well  as  his  soul,  was  that  uay  healed ;  for  John 
Wesley  writes:  "I  received  the  surprising  news  that  my  brother 
liad  found  rest  to  his  soul.  His  bodily  strength  returned,  also,  from 
that  hour : "  and  then  he  piously  adds,  "  Wlio  is  so  great  a  God  as 
nnr  God  I " 
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The   Couversion  or   Rer.  John   Wesley. — John,  the 

elder  brother,  was- 
only  four  days  be- 
hind the  younger 
in  entering  the 
kingdom  of  God. 
For  years  he  had 
possessed  religion 
enough  to  make 
him  miserable,  as 
well  as  to  enable 
him  to  make  other 
people  60.  He 
was  tlie  holiest 
man  of  the  Holy 
Club;  hut  his 
PharisaiBm  had 
been  already  bro- 
ken down  by  what 
he  had  learned  in 
America ;  and  ho 
had  reached  the 
point  of  believing- 
that  tliere  is  siicli 
a  work  as  rc;!X'n- 
eration,  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, and  that  this 
■■'ork  may  be  done  iristantly  the  moment  a  ^iniier  believes  on  Jesiis 
('lirist  with  all  his  heart,  lie  confesses  liimsclf  to  have  been  greatly 
humbled,  ami  professes  bis  dtwire  for  "  tliat  faitli  which  none  can  have 
without  knowing  that  he  Iiatli  it."  Fi-om  the  Moravians  in  Georgia, 
and  from  the  'Moravian  prii'st,  Peter  Puilih'r,  in  London,  he  liad  learned 
something  of  tlic  rigliteousncw  whicli  is  by  faith  ;  something  of  a  sense 
of  panlon  which  gives  constant  peace,  and  something  of  a  work  of  the 
IToly  Ghost  ni>on  the  soul  which  gives  dominion  over  sin.  At  first 
he  was  surprised,  and  resisted  tbcsc  tniths  as  the  inventions  of  lAaD^ 
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bnt  the  faithful  Peter  Boliler  plied  him  with  texts  of  Scriptare  and 
facts  of  Christian  experience  till  the  master  of  logic  was  utterly  driven 
from  Iiis  former  conclusions,  and  brought  up  face  to  face  with  his 
privilege  and  duty  of  immediate  and  conscious  salvation,  as  the  free 
gift  of  God. 

Why  he  should  have  been  "  surprised "  to  learn  that  his  brother 
Charles  had  attained  this  experience  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  unless 
there  was,  after  all,  a  lurking  doubt  in  his  mind  of  the.  truth  of  the 
doctrine  he  had  begun  to  defend.  But  here  was  another  precious 
proof  of  its  soundness ;  now  he  was  sure  of  his  ground.  He  did  not 
possess  this  saving  faith,  but,  according  to  the  advice  of  his  friend 
Peter,  he  began  to  preach  it  till  he  should  have  it,  and  then,  because 
he  had  it,  he  could  preach  it  all  the  more. 

About  this  time  he  wn^te  down  some  good  resolutions  with  regard 
to  his  own  behavior,  and  soon  after  wrote  them  over  again,  as  if  the 
first  writing  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold.     Here  they  are : — 

**  1.  To  use  absolute  openness  and  unreserve  with  all  I  should 
convorst^  with. 

"  2.  To  labor  after  continued  seriousness ;  not  willingly  indulging 
myself  in  any  the  least  levity  of  behavior,  or  in  laughter — no,  not  for 
a  moment. 

"  *A.  To  si)eak  no  word  which  does  not  tend  to  the  glory  of  God :  in 
particular,  not  to  talk  of  worldly  things.  Others  may :  nay,  must. 
But  what  is  that  to  thee  i  and 

"4.  To  take  no  pleasure  wiiich  docs  not  tend  to  the  glory  of  God  ; 
thanking  God  every  moment  for  all  I  do  take,  and,  tlierefore,  rejecting 
every  S4irt  and  degree  of  it  which  I  feel  I  cannot  thank  him  in  ;:nd 

It  is  singular  to  note  that  while  John  Wesley  was  confessing  his 
own  want  of  saving  faith  he  should  be  blessed  of  God  in  leading  othei-R 
into  it ;  among  the  rest  a  condemned  felon  in  Newgate,  to  wliom  he 
had  at  first  refused  to  preach  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  faith 
in  death-lK'd  reiHiUtance,  and  ivi)entance  by  a  man  about  to  be  hanged 
wa>  very  much  after  tliat  sort.  His  imlooked-for  success  with  this 
]>risouer  led  him  to  dwell  on  the  theme  of  conscious  pardon  of  sin 
through  faith  in  the  Redeemer  in  the  discoui-ses  which  he  preached 
in  some  of  the  London  churches,  but  the  word  that  was  so  blessed 
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to  the  criminal  was  rejected  bj  the  more  foilunate  nnners  whb  made 
up  Wesley's  LondoD  congregations,  and,  one  after  another,  the  doors  of 
the  London  churches  were  closed  against  Lim.  For  instance,  a  few 
davs  after  his  sermon  in  St.  Ann's  Church,  on  "Free  Salvation  by 
Faith  in  the  Blood  of  Christ ; "  he  makes  this  entry  in  his  Journal : — 

"  I  was  quickly  ^^  _ 

apprised  tliat  at  St. 
Ann's,  likewise,  I 
am  to  preach  no 
more.  So  true  did 
I  find  the  words  of 
a  friend,  wrote  to 
my  brother  about 
this  time :  '  I  have 
seen  upon  this  oc- 
casion, more  tlian 
ever  I  could  have 
imagined,  how  in- 
tolerable the  doc- 
trine of  faith  is  tv 
the  mind  of  man  ; 
and  how  peculiiirly 
intolerable  to  rel/'j- 
ious  men.' "   . 

The     "turning 

point "  of  Jolin  Wesley's  experience  is  of  such  vital  importance,  not 
only  to  him,  but  to  the  whole  history  of  tlie  great  revival  of  rehgion 
of  which  he  was,  under  God,  the  chief  promoter,  that  it  is  worthy 
the  careful  study  of  all  who  may  open  this  volume ;  his  own  account 
of  it  is,  therefore,  transferred  to  these  pages  almost  entire : — 

"  Wliat  occurred  on  Wednesday,  24,  I  think  best  to  relate  at  large, 
after  premising  what  may  make  it  the  better  understood. 

"  I  believe  till  I  was  about  ten  years  old  I  had  not  sinned  away 
that '  washing  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  which  was  given  me  in  baptism ; 
having  been  strictly  educated  and  carefully  taught  that  I  could  only 
be  saved  "  by  imivcrsal  obedience,  by  keeping  all  the  commandments 
of  Ood ; "  in  the  meaning  of  which  I  was  diligently  instmcted.     And 
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those  instructions,  so  far  as  tliej  respected  outward  duties  and  sins,  I 
gladly  received,  and  often  thought  of.  But  all  that  was  said  to  me  of 
inward  obedience,  or  holiness,  I  neither  understood  nor  remembered.. 
So  that  I  was  indeed  as  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Law  as  I 
was  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

"  The  next  six  or  seven  years  were  spent  at  school ;  where,  outward 
restraints  being  removed,  I  was  much  more  negligent  than  before, 
even  of  outward  duties,  and  almost  continually  guilty  of  outward  sins, 
which  I  knew  to  be  such,  though  they  were  not  scandalous  in  the  eye 
of  the  world.  However,  I  still  read  the  Scriptures,  and  said  my 
prayers,  morning  and  evening.  And  what  I  now  hoped  to  be  saved 
by  was,  1.  Not  being  so  bad  as  other  people.  2.  Having  still  a  kind- 
ness for  religion.  And,  3.  Heading  the  Bible,  going  to  church,  and 
saying  my  prayers. 

''Being  removed  to  the  University  for  five  years,  I  still  said  my' 
prayers  both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  read,  with  the  Scriptures,, 
several  other  books  of  religion,  especially  comments  on  the  New 
Testament.  Yet  I  had  not  all  tliis  while  so  much  as  a  notion  of 
inward  holiness ;  nay,  went  on  habitually,  and  for  the  most  part  very 
contentedly,  in  some  or  other  known  sin :  indeed,  with  some  intermis- 
sion and  short  struggles,  especially  before  and  after  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion, which  I  was  obliged  to  receive  thrice  a  year.  I  cannot  well  tell 
what  I  hoped  to  be  saved  by  now,  when  I  was  continually  sinning 
against  that  little  light  I  had,  unless  by  those  transient  fits  of  what 
many  divines  taught  me  to  call  repentance. 

"  When  I  was  about  twenty-two  my  father  pressed  me  to  enter  into- 
holy  orders.  At  the  same  time  the  providence  of  God  directing  me 
to  Kempis's  'Christian  Pattern,'  I  began  to  see  that  ti-ue  religion 
was  seated  in  the  heart,  and  that  God's  law  extended  to  all  our 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  and  actions.  I  was,  however,  very  angry  at 
Kempis  for  being  too  strict ;  though  I  read  him  only  in  Dean  Stan- 
hope's translation.  Yet  I  had  frequently  much  sensible  comfort  in 
reading  him,  such  as  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to  before :  and  meeting 
likewise  with  a  religious  friend,  which  I  never  had  till  now,  I  began 
to  alter  the  whole  form  of  my  conversation,  and  to  set  in  earnest  upon 
a  new  life.  I  sot  apart  an  hour  or  two  a  day  for  religious  retirement,. 
I  communicated  every  week.     I  watched  against  all  sin,  whether  in 
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word  or  deed.  I  began  to  aim  at,  and  pray  for,  inward  holiness.  So 
4ihat  now,  '  doing  so  much,  and  living  so  good  a  life,'  I  doubted  not 
bnt  I  was  a  good  Christian. 

"  Removing  soon  after  to  another  college,  I  executed  a  resolution 
whicli  I  was  before  convinced  was  of  the  utmost  importance — shaking 
oflE  at  once  all  my  trifling  acquaintance.  I  began  to  see  more  and 
more  the  value  of  time.  I  applied  myself  closer  to  study.  I  watched 
more  carefully  against  actual  sins;  I  advised  others  to  be  religious 
according  to  that  scheme  of  religion  by  which  I  modeled  my  ovm 
life.  But  meeting  now  with  Mr.  Law's  'Christian  Perfection'  and 
*  Serious  Call,'  although  I  was  much  offended  at  many  parts  of  both, 
yet  they  convinced  me  more  than  ever  of  the  exceeding  height  and 
breadth  and  depth  of  the  law  of  God.  The  light  flowed  in  so  mightily 
upon  my  soul  that  every  thing  appeared  in  a  new  view.  I  cried  to 
God  for  help,  and  resolved  not  to  prolong  the  time  of  obeying  him,  as 
I  had  never  done  before.  And  by  my  continued  endeavor  to  keep 
liis  whole  law,  inward  and  outward,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  was 
persuaded  that  I  should  be  accepted  of  him,  and  that  I  was  even  then 
in  a  state  of  salvation. 

"  In  1730  I  began  visiting  the  prisons ;  assisting  the  poor  and  sick 
in  town  ;  and  doing  what  other  good  I  could,  by  my  presence  or  my 
little  fortune,  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  all  men.  To  this  end  I 
abridged  myself  of  all  superfluities,  and  many  that  are  called  necessa- 
ries of  life.  I  soon  became  a  by-word  for  so  doing,  and  I  rejoiced 
that  my  name  was  cast  out  as  evil.  The  next  spring  I  began  observing 
the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts,  commonly  observed  in  the  ancient 
Ohurch;  tasting  no  food  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  And  now  I 
knew  not  how  to  go  any  fui-ther.  I  diligently  strove  against  all  sin. 
I  omitted  no  sort  of  self-denial  which  I  thought  lawful :  I  carefully 
used,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  all  the  means  of  grace  at  all 
-opportunities.  I  omitted  no  occasion  of  doing  good;  I  for  that 
reason  suffered  evil.  And  all  this  I  knew  to  be  nothing,  unless  as  it 
was  directed  toward  inward  holiness.  Accordingly  this,  the  image  of 
<Jod,  was  what  I  aimed  at  in  all,  by  doing  his  will,  not  my  own.  Yet 
when,  after  continuing  some  years  in  this  course,  I  apprehended 
myself  to  be  near  death,  I  could  not  find  tliat  all  this  gave  me  any 
<jomfort,  or  any  assurance  of  acceptance  with  God.     At  this  I  was 
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then  not  a  little  surprised ;  not  imagining  I  had  been  all  this  time 
building  on  the  sand,  nor  considering  that '  other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid '  by  God,  ^  even  Christ  Jesus.' 

"  In  this  refined  way  of  trusting  to  my  own  works  and  my  own 
righteousness,  (so  zealously  inculcated  by  the  mystic  writers,)  I 
dragged  du  heavily,  finding  no  comfort  or  help  therein,  till  the  time 
of  my  leaving  England.  On  shipboard,  however,  I  was  again  active 
in  outward  works ;  where  it  pleased  God  of  his  free  mercy  to  give  me 
twenty-six  of  the  Moravian  brctliren  for  companions,  who  endeavored 
to  show  me  '  a  more  excellent  way.'  But  I  understood  it  not  at  first. 
I  was  too  learned  and  too  wise.  So  that  it  seemed  foolishness  unto 
me.  And  I  continued  preaching,  and  following  after,  and  trusting  in, 
that  righteousness  whereby  no  flesli  can  be  justified. 

*'A11  the  time  I  was  at  Savannah  I  was  thus  beating  tlie  air. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which,  by  a  living  faith 
in  him,  bringeth  salvation  *  to  every  one  that  believeth,'  I  sought  to 
establish  my  own  righteousness;  and  so  labored  in  the  fire  all  my 
days.  I  was  now  properly  *  under  the  law ;'  I  knew  that  '  the  law ' 
of  God  was  '  spiritual ;  I  consented  to  it,  that  it  was  good.'  Yea,  '  I 
delighted  in  it,  after  the  inner  man.'  Yet  was  I  '  carnal,  sold  under 
Mn.'  Every  day  was  I  constrained  to  cry  out,  '  What  I  do,  I  allow 
not :  for  what  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  what  I  hate  that  I  do.  To  will 
is'  indeed  'present  with  nie;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
gixni,  I  find  not.  For  the  good  which  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil 
which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  I  find  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me ; '  even  *  the  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,'  and  still  'bringing  me  into 
ijaptivity  to  the  law  of  sin.' 

''  In  this  vile,  abject  state  of  bondage  to  sin  I  was  indeed  fighting 
contiimally,  but  not  conquering.  Before,  I  had  willingly  served  sin; 
now  it  was  unwillingly ;  but  still  I  served  it.  I  fell,  and  rose,  and  fell 
again.  Sometimes  I  was  overcome,  and  in  heaviness;  sometimes  I 
overcame,  and  was  in  joy.  For  as  in  the  former  state  I  had  some 
foretastes  of  the  terrors  of  the  law,  so  had  I  in  this,  of  the  comforts  of 
the  Gospel.  During  this  whole  struggle  between  nature  and  grace, 
which  liad  now  continued  above  ten  years,  I  had  many  remarkable 
letoms  to   prayer ;  especially  when  I  was  in  trouble :   I  had  many 
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flensible  comforts ;  which  are  indeed  no  other  than  short  anticipations 
of  the  life  of  faith.  But  I  was  still  'under  the  law,'  not  'under 
gi*ace ;'  (the  state  most  who  are  called  Christians  are  content  to 
live  and  die  in :)  for  I  was  only  striving  with,  not  freed  from,  sin ; 
neither  had  I  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  with  my  spirit,  and  could  not ; 
for  I  '  sought '  it  not  by  faith,  but,  as  it  were,  by  the  works  of  tlie 
law.' 

"In  my  return  to  England,  January,  1738,  being  in  imminent 
danger  of  death,  and  very  uneasy  on  that  account,  I  was  strongly 
convinced  that  the  cause  of  that  uneasiness  was  unbelief ;  and  that  tlie 
gaining  a  true,  living  faith  was  the  'one  thing  needful'  for  mc. 
•  But  still  I  fixed  not  this  faith  on  its  right  object ;  I  meant  only  faith 
in  God,  not  faith  in  or  through  Christ.  Again,  I  knew  not  that  I 
was  wholly  void  of  this  faith ;  but  only  thought  I  had  not  enough  of 
it.  So  that  when  Peter  Bohler,  whom  God  prepared  for  me  as  soon 
as  I  came  to  London,  affirmed  of  true  faith  in  Christ,  (which  is  but 
one,)  that  it  had  those  two  fruits  inseparably  attending  it,  '  dominion 
over  sin,  and  constant  peace  from  a  sense  of  forgiveness,'  I  was  quite 
amazed,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  new  gospel.  If  this  was  so,  it  was 
clear  I  had  not  faith.  But  I  was  not  willing  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
Therefore  I  disputed  with  all  my  might,  and  labored  to  prove  that 
faith  might  be  where  these  were  not ;  especially  where  the  sense  of 
forgiveness  was  not :  for  all  the  Scriptures  relating  to  this  I  had  been 
long  since  taught  to  construe  away,  and  to  call  all  Presbyterians  who 
spoke  otherwise.  Besides,  I  well  saw,  no  one  could,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  such  a  sense  of  forgiveness,  and  not  fed  it.  But  I  felt  it 
not.  If  then  there  was  no  faith  without  this,  all  my  pretensions  to 
faith  dropped  at  once. 

"  When  I  met  Peter  Bohler  again  he  consented  to  put  the  dispute 
upon  the  issue  which  I  desired,  namely.  Scripture  and  experience.  I 
first  consulted  the  Scripture.  But  when  I  set  aside  the -glosses  of 
men,  and  simply  considered  the  words  of  God,  comparing  them 
together,  endeavoring  to  illustrate  the  obscure  by  the  plainer  passages ; 
I  found  they  all  made  against  me,  and  was  forced  to  retreat  to  my  last 
hold,  '  that  experience  would  never  agree  with  the  literal  mterpreta- 
tion  of  those  Scriptures.  Nor  could  I  therefore  allow  it  to  be  true^ 
till  I  found  some  living  witnesses  of  it.'     He  replied,  he  could  show 
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me  such  at  any  time;  if  I  desired  it,  the  next  day.  And  accordingly 
the  next  day  he  caiue  again  with  three  otliers,  all  of  whom  testified,  of 
their  own  personal  experience,  tliat  a  true  living  faith  in  Christ  is 
inseparable  from  a  sense  of  pardon  for  all  past,  and  freedom  from  all 
present,  sins.  They  added  with  one  mouth  that  this  faith  was  the 
gift,  the  free  gift,  of  God ;  and  that  he  would  surely  bestow  it  upon 
every  soul  who  earnestly  and  perseveringly  sought  it.  I  was  now 
thoroughly  convinced ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  resolved  to  seek  it 
unto  the  end :  1.  By  absolutely  renouncing  all  dependence,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  upon  iny  own  works  or  righteousness,  on  which  I  had 
roally  grounded  my  hope  of  salvation,  though  I  knew  it  not,  from  my 
youth  up.  2.  By  adding  to  the  constant  use  of  all  the  other  means  of 
:rnioe  continual  prayer  for  this  very  thing,  justifying  saving  faith,  a 
full  reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  me  '^  a  trust  in  him  as  iny 
Christ,  as  my  sole  justification,  sanctification,  and  redemption. 

"  I  continued  thus  to  seek  it  (though  with  strange  indifference, 
dullness,  and  coldness,  and  unusually  frequent  relapses  into  sin)  till 
Wednesday,  May  24.  I  think  it  was  about  five  this  morning  that  I 
^ifH-'iied  my  Testament  on  those  words,  'There  are  given  unto  us 
«.xcei-ding  great  and  precious  promises,  even  that  ye  should  be  par- 
Takeiv  of  the  divine  nature.'  2  Pet.  i,  4.  Just  as  I  went  out  I 
ojK'ned  it  again  on  those  words,  'Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
*>f  God.'  In  the  afternoon  I  was  asked  to  go  to  St.  Paul's.  The 
anthem  wius,  '  Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee,  O  Lord : 
Lord,  hear  my  voice ;  O  let  thine  eai's  consider  well  the  voice  of  my 
'•umplaint.  If  thou.  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done 
uniiss,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  it?  For  there  is  mercy  with  thee; 
therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared.  O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord :  for  with 
the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with  him  is  plenteous  redemption.  And 
he  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  sins.' 

'*  In  the  evening  I  went  very  unwillingly  to  a  society  in  Aldersgate- 
^treet,  where  one  was  reading  Luther's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Itomans.  About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the 
<rhaiige  wliich  God  works  in  the  heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt 
my  heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone, 
for  salvation :  and. an  assurance  was  given  me  that  he  had  tuken  away 
hnj  sins,  even  mine^  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  denth. 
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"  I  began  to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  those  who  had,  in  a  more- 
especial  manner,  despitefuUy  used  me  and  persecuted  me.  I  then 
testified  openly  to  all  there,  what  I  now  first  felt  in  my  heart.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  the  enemy  suggested,  '  This  cannot  be  faith ;  for 
where  is  thy  joy  ? '  Then  was  I  taught  that  peace,  and  victory  over 
rin,  are  essential  to  faith  in  the  Captain  of  our  salvation ;  but  that,  as- 
to  the  transports  of  joy  that  usually  attend  the  beginning  of  it, 
especially  in  those  who  have  mourned  deeply,  God  sometimes  giveth,. 
sometimes  withholdeth  them,  according  to  the  counsels  of  Ids  owa 
wiU. 

"  After  my  return  home  I  was  much  buffeted  with  temptations ; 
but  cried  out,  and  they  fled  away.  They  returned  again  and  again. 
I  as  often  lifted  up  my  eyes,  and  He  '  sent  me  help  from  his  holy 
place.'  And  herein  I  foimd  the  difference  between  this  and  my 
former  state  chiefly  consisted.  I  was  striving,  yea,  fighting  with  all 
my  might  under  the  law,  as  well  as  under  grace.  But  then  I  was- 
sometimes,  if  not  often,  conquered  ;  now,  I  was  always  conqueror. 

"  Thursday,  25.  The  inonient  I  awaked,  '  Jesus,  Master,'  was  in 
my  heart  and  in  my  mouth ;  and  I  found  all  my  strength  lay  in 
keeping  my  eye  fixed  upon  him,  and  my  soul  waiting  on  him  con- 
tinually. Being  again  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  afternoon,  I  could  taste  the 
good  word  of  God  in  the  anthem,  which  began,  'My  song  shall  be 
always  of  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  :  with  my  mouth  will  I  ever 
be  showing  forth  thy  truth  from  one  generation  to  another.'  Yet  the 
enemy  injected  a  fear,  '  If  thou  dost  believe,  why  is  there  not  a  more 
sensible  change  i '  I  answered,  (yet  not  I,)  '  That  I  know  not.  But 
this  I  know,  I  have  "now  peace  with  God,"  and  I  sin  not  to-day, 
and  Jesus  my  Master  has  forbid  me  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow.' "" 

Wesley  at  Herrnliut. — In  nothing  is  the  grace  of  God  more 
manifest  than  in  changing  John  Wesley,  the  recent  High-church  bigot, 
into  a  docile,  teachable  inquirer  after  the  truth.  It  was  hard  for  tliis 
learned  priest  to  become  a  "  little  child,"  but  all  things  are  possible 
with  God. 

Being  now  converted  and  saved,  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  seek 
further  instruction  in  the  things  of  God  from  the  Moravian  brethren,, 
whose  chief  settlement  was  the  famous  little  community  of  Hermhut,* 

•  Watch  nni. 
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ill  Upper  LuBatia,  near  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  This  settlemeut  was- 
made  by  a  compaDy  of  Lutheran  converts,  who  were  compelled  to  fly 
for  their  lives  before  the  soldiers  of  the  Pope  and  the  devil,  in 
Moravia,  and  who  were  afforded  an  neyhim  in  Saxony,  and  a  home  od 


IVKSI.EY   AND   COUNT  ZISZEXDORF. 


the  estates  of  Nifkolas  Lndwijr,  Count  of  Zinzendorf.  This  noble- 
man, who  was  also  a  Saxon  bishop,  was  not  only  the  patron  of  this- 
Imnd  of  exiles,  bnt  was  otherwise  largely  devoted  to  works  of  charity 
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.and  religion.  He  maintained  an  orphanage  near  his  castle  at  Marien- 
bom,  and  he  afterward  claimed  that  from  his  own  estates  he  had  sent 
<>ut  three  hundred  preachers  of  the  Gospel  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  was  the  origin  of  that  body  of  Christians  now  known  as  the 
United  Brethren. 

In  the  company  of  these  devout  believers,  who,  in  spite  of  Pa- 
pal persecutions  and  Protestant  backsliding  were  still  holding  up  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  Wesley  found  great 
delight  and  no  little  sound  instruction ;  especially  in  the  sermons  of 
the  pastor  of  this  flock,  Christian  David,  and  in  the  personal  testimo- 
nies given  at  their  social  meetings.  One  after  another  these  simple- 
minded  men,  wise  only  in  the  word  of  God,  would  declare  what  he 
had  done  for  tlieir  souls,  and  by  the  substantial  agreement  of  their 
experiences  with  his  own  Wesley  was  comforted  and  confirmed. 

The  determination  of  Wesley  to  go  to  the  very  deptlis  of  tliis 
matter  of  experimental  religion,  and  his  absolute  abandonment  of 
himself  for  tliat  purpose,  appears  in  an  incident  related  of  him  during 
the  few  weeks'  visit  above  mentioned.  Like  the  Moravians  them- 
selves, he  submitted  to  be  governed  by  the  Count  and  Bishop  Zinzen- 
<lorf,  as  well  as  to  be  instructed  by  the  godly  pastor  Christian  David, 
and  the  Count,  with  a  view  of  testing  his  reverend  pupil  for  spiritual 
pride,  and  to  mortify  it  if  any  should  be  found,  sent  Wesley  into  the 
fields  to  dig  like  a  common  laborer.  lie  meekly  obeyed.  After  he 
had  been  at  this  work  for  awhile  the  Count  came  out  and  directed  liim 
to  take  his  place  in  his  carriage,  as  he  was  going  to  call  upon  a  neigh- 
boring nobleman. 

"  Pray  allow  me  to  make  my  toilet,''  said  Wesley. 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  the  Count ;  *'  it  will  help  to  mortify 
vour  spiritual  pride  to  go  as  you  are."  And  there  was  nothing  to  do 
I /lit  submit. 

No  wonder  that  Wesley,  on  his  return  from  Herrnhut,  was  troubled 
with  doubts  about  some  of  the  fashions  which  prevailed  even  in  that 
primitive  community  of  Christian  believers ;  though,  on  the  whole, 
he  says  he  would  have  been  glad  to  spend  his  life  among  them. 

During  this  absence  in  Germany  his  brother  Charles  was  making 
liimself  very  useful  among  the  prisoners,  and  among  the  poor  of 
London,  as  well  as  at  the  meetings  of  the  societies.     IIis   Journal 
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abonnds  with  cases  of  conversion,  as  if,  having  himself  been  bom  of 
God,  he  could  hardly  think  of  any  other  theme  than  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

His  eldest  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  was  greatly  offend^, 
at  such  doctrine,  and  opposed  it  with  all  his  might.  To  him  it 
appeared  absurd  that  a  baptized  and  confinned  member  of  the  Angli- 
can communion,  and  a  regularly  ordained  successor  of  the  apostles 
withal,  should  state  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  until  after  he  had  been 
'*boni  again."  Some  of  the  Wesley  sisters,  however,  sympathized 
witli  their  "  enthusiastic  "  brothers.  John  and  Charles.  In  September 
his  sister  "  Kezzy,"  as  he  calls  her,  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  in  full  communion,  came  to  him  and  begged  him  with  tears  to 
pray  for  her ;  saying  that  she  believed  there  was  a  depth  of  religion 
Aw  had  not  yet  fathomed,  and  "  tliat  she  was  not,  but  longed  to  be, 
(•on  verted." 

Concerning  this  interview  her  brother  Charles  says:  "I  used 
Pascal's  prayer  for  conversion  over  her."  He  evidently  had  not  yet 
learned  to  pray  without  a  book.  His  elder  brother,  John,  had  now 
over-passed  this  ceremonial  stage  of  religion,  as  appears  from  the 
following  entiT  in  his  Journal,  in  April,  1739  :  "  Being  at  Mr.  Fox's 
Societv,  mv  heai*t  was  so  full  that  I  could  not  confine  mvself  to  the 
forms  of  prayer  which  we  were  accustomed  to  use  there.  Neither  do 
I  purpose  to  be  confined  to  them  any  more." 

Mrs.  liVesley'ft  CoiiTersion. — The  mother  of  the  Wesleys, 
having  heard  her  son  Samuel's  account  of  what  he  regarded  as  the 
absurdities  of  his  brethren,  wrote  a  letter  to  them  in  wliich  she  took 
them  to  task  for  the  wild  extravagances  that  followed  their  preach- 
ing; but  later  on,  being  made  personally  acquainted  with  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  God  under  their  hands,  she  changed  her  criticisms  for 
commendations,  and  afterward  herself  entered  into  the  same  blessed 
experience  of  saving  grace. 

The  following,  from  John  Wesley's  Journal,  under  date  of  Sept.  3, 
1739,  shows  how  defective,  were  even  the  most  evangelical  teachings 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  on  the  subject  of  experimental 
religion : — 

"  Monday,  Sept.  3. — I  talked  largely  with  my  mother,  who  told  mo 
that  till  a  short  time  since  she  had  scarce  heard  such  a  thing  men- 
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tioned  be  the  having  forgivenese  of  sins  now,  or  God's  Spirit  bearing 
witness  with  onr  spirit :  much  less  did  she  imagine  that  this  was  the- 
common  privilege  of  all  tnie  bclievore,  ' Tlierefore,'  said  she,  'I 
never  durst  ask  for  it  iiivaclf.  Bnt  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  while  my 
Bon,  Jlal],  was  pronouiiciii{;  those  words,  in  delivering  the  cap  to  me, 
"The  blood  of  our  Lord  Joans  Clirtst,  whicli  was  given  for  thee,"  tho 
words  struck  through  my  heart,  and  I  knew  God  for  Christ's  sake  had 
forgiven  nie  all  my  sins.' 

"  I  aaked  whether  her  fatlicr  (Dr.  Annesley)  had  not  tlic  same  failli, 
and  whether  she  had  not  lieard  liim  preach  it  to  otliers.  She  answered 
he  liad  it  himself ;  and  defhircd,  a  little  before  liis  death,  that  for  more 
than  forty  years  he  hiid  no  darkness,  no  fear,  no  doubt  at  all  of  his 
being  'a<:eeptfd  in  the  Beloved.'  liut  that,  nevertheless,  she  did  not 
remember  to  liave  heard  him  preach,  no,  not  once,  explicitly  u^xm  it: 
whence  whe  Hnpposed  lie  also  ]<M)ked  upon  it  as  the  peculiar  blessing  of 
a  few ;  not  as  primiised  to  all  the  people  of  God." 

Several  of  tlie  dauglitei-s  an;  alwo  mentioned  in  the  Journal  a«  being 
happily  i-miverted;  and  at  liist  Samuel  liinwcif,  shortly  before  his 
death,  whicli  occnrrcti  Xovuinber  ti.  1T3!),  just  as  the,  Methodist 
revival  was  getting  fairly  under  way,  emerged  from  liiji  cave  of  tradi- 
tional <larkness  int..  the  li-lit  ..f  .-onscioiirt  sidvafion. 


EMZABETU  FET. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  WORD  AND  IN  POWER. 

Prison  Ministry. — The  clinrchee  being  closed  against  them, 
tbe  Weeleys  were  glad  to  gain  an  audience  in  the  prifloiiB.  Both  the 
brothere  were  often  found  in  the  cells  of  tlie  men  about  to  die,  and  to 
them  it  was  an  especial  cause  of  joy  to  find  that  Christ  was  "  able  to 
Rave  unto  the  uttermost "  all  who  came  unto  God  by  him,  though  in 
their  more  promiscuous  prison  services  they  mu^t  have  sometimes 
been  almost  at  their  wits'  end  what  to  do  with  their  rough  and  viciouH 
auditors. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Charles  Lesley,  relat- 
ing to  this  sorrowful  but  successful  ministry : — 

"  July  12th.  I  preaclied  at  Kewgate  to  the  condemned  felons,  and 
^  [sited  one  of  them  in  liia  cell,  sick  of  a  fever :  a  poor  black,  that  had 
rubbed  hia  master.  I  told  liim  of  One  who  came  down  from  heaven 
to  save  lost  sinners,  and  him  in  particular ;  described  the  sufferings  of 
the  Son 'of  God,  his  sorrowS)  agony,  and  death.  He  listened  with  all 
the  signB  of  eager  astonishment.  The  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks 
Mhile  he  cried,  'Wlatl  was  it  for  me  ?* " 
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'•July  15tii.  Ilejoiceil  witli  my  puur,  Inippy  bhick,  now  believing 
tlic  Son  of  God  loved  lum  and  gave  himself  for  him." 

"  July  18tli.  At  uight  I  was  locked  in  with  Bray,  in  one  of  the 
cells.  We  wrestled  in  mighty  prayer.  AH  the  criminals  were  present, 
and  all  delightfully  cheerful.    Joy  was  visible  in  all  their  faces." 

"  July  19th.  By  half  past  ten  we  came  to  Tyburn.  Then  were 
brought  the  children  appointed  to  die.  We  had  prayed  before  that 
our  Lord  would  show  there  was  a  power  superior  to  the  fear  of  death. 
They  were  all  cheerful,  full  of  comfort,  peace,  and  triumph,  assuredly 
persuaded  Christ  had  died  for  them,  and  waited  to  receive  them  into 


]iaradiBe.  None  showed  any  natural  terror  of  death  i  no  fear,  or 
crying,  or  tears.  I  never  saw  such  cahn  triumph,  such  incre<liblo 
indifference  to  dying.  ...  I  conid  do  nothing  but  rejoice :  kissed 
Hudson  and  Newington :  took  leave  of  each  in  particular.  Exactly  at 
twelve  tliey  were  turned  off.  When  tlie  cart  drew  off  not  one  stirred 
or  strutted  for  life,  but  meekly  gave  up  their  spirits.  That  hour 
under  the  gallows  was  the  most  blessed  hour  of  my  life." 

Tiie  notion  of  condemned  felons  going  to  paradise  by  way  of  New- 
gsitc  and  Tyburn  was  not  at  all  agrcciihle  to  tbc  hifih  notions  of  the 
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London  clergy.  Their  idea  of  religion  was  more  respectable :  salva- 
tion was  for  well-bred  people,  who  went  regularly  to  Church.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  entered  their  minds  but  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
call  the  righteous,  or  that  the  first  trophy  of  his  victory  over  death 
and  hell  was  a  condemned  felon  who  was  executed  by  his  side. 
If  a  sinner  were  to  be  saved  by  his  respectability,  the  communion  of 
the  Established  Church  was  an  excellent  place  for  the  process :  but 
the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield  declared  that  salvation  was  by  faith  alone  ; 
whereby  the  high  privileges  of  wealth,  education,  and  station,  as  well 
as  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  clergy,  who  claimed  the  monopoly  of 
sacramental  grace,  were  all  ignored  and  trampled  on.  It  was  too 
common,  too  easy,  too  low :  any  body  miglit  be  a  Christian  and  go  to 
paradise  on  such  terms ;  and  what  then  would  become  of  the  Estab- 
lished religion  and  the  apostolic  clergy  ?  No  wonder  these  Methodists 
were  shut  out  of  the  churches ;  yet  this  worked  together  for  good, 
since  it  was  through  this  dark  piissage  that  God  brought  them  out 
into  broader,  clearer  light,  and,  under  the  blue  dome  of  his  own  cathe- 
dral, set  them  preacliing  to  thousands  upon  tliousands  in  tlie  open  fields. 

Societies  and  Baiidiii. — It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs. 
Wesley  named  her  assembly  at  tlie  Epworth  rectory  a  ''  Society : "  a 
name  that  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  Methodist  history,  and 
which  is  still  in  use  by  Britisli  AVesleyans  to  designate  an  organized 
congregation,  which  tlicy  modestly  refrain  from  calling  a  ''  Church." 

It  was  also  at  the  meetings  of  what  the  Moravians  called  '*  Socie- 
ties'!  that  Wesley  caught  the  idea  of  using  the  testimony  of  converted 
persons  concerning  their  experience  of  salvation,  to  supply,  in  some 
measure,  the  lack  of  service  on  the  part  of  the  ministry.  There  were 
but  very  few  clergy  in  England  wlio  could  take  care  of  a  company  of 
young  converts,  or  carry  on  the  work  of  bringing  othei's  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ :  and  as  the  revival  of  spiritual  rehgion  began  to 
spread,  it  became  necessary  to  set  these  little  companies  thus  to  take 
care  of,  and  edifv,  one  another,  w^hile  the  Moravian  "Societies"  in 
London  afforded  him  and  his  friends  that  religious  fellowship  which 
he  could  not  find  in  his  own  communion  on  account  of  his  "  extrava- 
gance "  and  "  enthusiasm." 

Those  little  confidential  com2)anies  of  Moravians  at  Herrnhut,  who 
u>ca\  to  iiiLct  everv  week  and  turn  their  hearts  inside  out,  in  order  to 
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receive  connsel  from,  or  give  encouragement  to,  their  brethren,  greatly 
interested  him,  and  for  some  time  after  his  return  from  Germany  ho 
appears  as  a  leader  in  the  ^^  Societies "  at  Fetter  Lane,  Bear  Yard, 
Gutter  Lane,  and  at  the  Society  in  Aldersgatenstreet,  so  memorable  as 
the  place  of  his  conversion. 

What  were  these  Societies  ? 

Some  of  them  were  companies  of  United  Brethren,  gathered  by 
the  Moravian  missionaries;  others  were  the  remnants  of  certain 
religious  assemblies  of  people  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
which  had  been  organized  during  a  notable  revival  in  London  in  1699. 
It  may  have  been  from  these  London  Societies  that  Mrs.  Wesley 
borrowed  the  name  of  her  meeting  in  the  Epworth  rectory. 

One  of  these  "  Societies "  was  organized  by  the  Wesleys  them- 
selves before  the  visit  of  John  to  Hermhut,  and  so  great  was  its 
success  that  it  was  able  to  erect  a  chapel  in  Fetter  Lane,  London,  from 
which  it  was  called  the  Fetter  Lane  Society.  Tliis  continued  to  be 
the  liead-quarters  of  the  Methodist  movement  until  Wesley's  secession 
therefrom,  as  will  presently  appear.  The  following  extract  from 
Wesley's  Journal  will  indicate  the  nature  and  purpose  of  these  "  So- 
cieties," and  also  of  the  smaller  "  bands  "  into  which  the  Society  was 
divided : — 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  God  by  St.  James,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Peter  Bohler,  it  is  agreed  by  us, 

1.  That  we  will  meet  together  once  a  week  to  "confess  our  faults  one  to 
another,  and  pray  one  for  iinothcr,  that  we  may  be  healed.'* 

2.  That  the  persons  su  meeting  be  divided  into  several  hands^  or  little  com- 
panies, none  of  them  consisting  of  fewer  than  five,  or  more  than  ten,  persons. 

8.  That  every  one  in  order  speak  as  freely,  plainly,  and  concisely  as  he 
<;an,  the  real  state  of  his  heart,  with  his  several  temptations  and  deliverances, 
since  the  last  time  of  meeting. 

4.  That  all  the  bands  have  a  conference  at  eight  every  Wednesday  evening, 
l)egun  and  ended  with  singing  and  prayer. 

5.  That  any  who  desire  to  be  admitted  into  this  Society  be  asked,  "  What 
are  your  reasons  for  desiring  this?  Will  you  be  entirely  open,  using  no  kind 
of  reserve  t  Have  you  any  objection  to  any  of  our  orders  9  **  (which  may  theu 
be  read.) 

8.  That  when  any  new  member  is  proposed,  every  one  present  speak  clearly 
and  freely  whatever  objection  be  has  to  him. 

7.  That  those  against  whom  no  reasonable  objection  appears  be,  in  order  for 
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their  trial,  formed  into  one  or  more  distinct  bands,  and  some  person  agreed  od 
to  assist  them. 

8.  That  after  two  months*  trial,  if  no  objection  then  appear,  they  may  be 
admitted  into  the  Society. 

9.  That  every  fourth  Saturday  be  observed  as  a  day  of  general  intercession. 

10.  That  on  the  Sunday  seven-night  following  be  a  general  love-fenst,  from 
seven  till  ten  in  the  evening. 

11.  That  no  particular  member  be  allowed  to  act  in  any  thing  contrary  to 
any  order  of  the  Society:  and  that  if  any  persons,  after  being  thrice  admonished, 
do  not  conform  thereto,  they  be  not  any  longer  esteemed  as  members. 

There  were  "  Societies  "  of  this  kind  in  Bristol  and  elsewhere,  and 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  Bristol  Societies  that  the  Methodist 
revival  began  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

H^hitefield's  Return  flrom  America. — ^Ncar  the  end  of 
the  year  1738  Whitefield  and  Wesley's  old  friend  and  pupil,  Dela^ 
motte,  returned  from  Georgia.  As  yet  Mr.  Whitefield  had  only 
taken  deacon's  orders,  and  must  needs  return  to  England  to  be  ordained 
a  priest:  besides,  he  was  desirous  of  establishing  an  orphanage  at 
Savannah,  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  institution  of  Professor 
Francke,  in  Germany,  and  for  this  he  must  resume  his  course  of 
charity  sermons  among  his  English  friends  and  admirers.  But  he 
found  the  churches  were  closed  against  him,  as  well  as  against  hia 
friends,  the  Wesleys,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  received  by  the  "  Soci- 
eties," which,  under  their  labors,  were  fast  becoming  a  power  in  the 
British  capital. 

Power  AccMdmpaiiies  the  liVord. — It  sometimes  appeara 
to  be  the  purpose  of  God  to  break  into  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
men  with  signs  and  wonders,  when  they  refuse  admittance  to  his 
Gospel  in  any  other  way.  These  signs  and  wonders  are  so  majiy 
exclamation  points  to  catch  the  eye  of  heedless  sinners.  The  attention 
of  the  eye  is  more  quickly  caught  than  that  of  the  ear ;  people  will  go 
by  thousands  to  see  a  prodigy,  who  would  not  be  called  out  by  the 
simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  thus,  through  their  curiosity,  God 
makes  a  way  into  their  minds  for  his  truth,  and  thereby  his  kingdom 
is  extended.  Miracles  and  marvels  are  thus  doubly  useful,  first  as 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  word  which  they  accompany,  and 
second,  as  a  strong  attraction  to  bring  the  multitude  within  the  circle 
of  its  power. 
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Tlie  etrange  scenes  which  often  accompanied  the  early  services  of 
the  Methodists  in  England  are  plentifully  mentioned  in  Mr.  Wesley's 
Journal  He  claims  them  as  evidence  that  God  is  with  him,  and 
defends  himself  from  the  storm  of  abuse  which  he  encountered  on 
account  of  them  by  boldly  declaring  their  supernatural  or  subter- 
njitiir.i!  character.     The  Lord  and  the  devil,  he  was  quite  sure,  botli 
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took  these  striking  methods  of  showing  their  interest  in  the  Methodi.-- 
rvvival.     But  let  Wesley  himself  speak : — 

"Tlmrsday,  Nov.  25,  1738.  While  I  was  preaching  at  Nowgatt- 
on  these  words,  'He  that  believeth  hath  everlasting  life,'  I  was 
insensibly  led,  without  any  previous  design,  to  declare  strongly  anil 
explicitly  that  God  willeth  '  all  men  to  be '  thus  '  saved ; '  and  to  pray 
that,  'if  this  were  not  the  truth  of  God,  he  would  not  suffer  the  blind 
to  go  ont  of  the  way ;  but,  if  it  were,  he  would  bear  witness  to  his 
word.*    Immediately  one,  and  another,  and  another,  mmlt  to  the 
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earth :  they  dropped  on  every  side  as  thunderstruck.  One  of  them 
cried  aloud.  We  besought  God  in  her  behalf,  and  he  turned  her 
lieaviness  into  joy.  A  second  being  in  the  same  agony,  we  called 
upon  God  for  her  also ;  and  he  spoke  peace  unto  her  soul.  In  the 
evening  I  was  again  pressed  in  spirit  to  declare  that  'Christ  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all.'  And  almost  before  we  called  upon  him  to 
set  to  his  seal,  he  answered.  One  was  so  wounded  by  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit  that  you  would  have  imagined  she  could  not  live  a  moment. 
But  immediately  his  abundant  kindness  was  showed,  and  she  loudly 
sung  of  his  righteousness." 

"  Friday,  26.  All  Newgate  rang  with  the  cries  of  those  whom  the 
word  of  God  cut  to  the  heart.  Two  of  whom  were  in  a  moment  filled 
with  joy,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  that  beheld  them." 

Again  he  writes :  "  While  I  was  declaring  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
*  given  himself 'a  ransom  for  all,'  three  persons,  almost  at  once,  sunk 
down  as  dead,  having  all  their  sins  set  in  array  before  them.  But 
in  a  short  time  they  were  raised  up,  and  knew  that  'the  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world '  had  taken  away  their  sins.'* 

Still  again :  "  One  who  had  been  a  zealous  opposer  of  '  this  way  * 
sent  and  desired  to  speak  with  me  immediately.  He  had  all  the  signs 
of  settled  despair  both  in  his  countenance  and  behavior.  He  said  he 
had  been  enslaved  to  sin  many  years,  especially  to  drunkenness ;  that 
he  had  long  used  all  the  means  of  grace,  had  constantly  gone  to 
church  and  sacrament,  had  read  the  Scripture,  and  used  much  private 
l^rayer,  and  yet  was  nothing  profited.  I  desired  we  might  join  in 
prayer.  After  a  short  space  he  rose,  and  his  countenance  was  no 
longer  sad.  He  said,  'Xow  I  know  God  lovetli  mi\  and  hae  forgiven 
wy  snis.  And  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  me ;  for  Christ  li^tli 
Fct  me  free.'     And  according  to  his  faith  it  was  unto  him." 

"  April  17, 1739.  At  Baldwin-street  [one  of  the  Societies  in  Bris- 
tol] we  called  upon  God  to  confirm  his  word.  Immediately,  one  that 
stood  by  cried  out  aloud,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  even  as  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  But  we  continued  in  prayer  till  a  new  song  was 
put  into  her  mouth,  a  thanksgiving  unto  our  God.  Soon  after,  two 
other  persons  were  seized  with  strong  pain,  and  constrained  to  roar  for 
the  disquietude  of  their  heart.  But  it  was  not  long  l>efore  they  like- 
wise burst  forth  into  praise  to  God  their  Saviour.     The  last  who 
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called  upon  God,  as  out  of  the  belly  of  hell,  was  a  stranger  in  Bristol ; 
and  in  a  short  space  he  also  was  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  love, 
knowing  that  God  had  healed  his  baekslidings." 

"  April  21.  At  Weavers'  Hall,  [another  Bristol '  Society,']  a  young 
man  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  trembling  all  over,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  sunk  to  the  ground.  But  we  ceased  not  caUing  upon 
God  till  he  raised  him  up  full  of  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

"  April  24.  At  Baldwin-street  a  young  man,  after  a  sharp  though 
short  agony,  both  of  body  and  mind,  found  his  soul  filled  with  peace, 
knowing  in  whom  he  had  believed." 

"I  did  not  mention  J n  II n,  a  weaver,  who  was  at  Bald- 
win-street the  night  before.  lie  was  (I  understood)  a  man  of  a 
regular  life  and  conversation,  one  that  constantly  attended  the  public 
prayers  and  sacrament,  and  was  zealous  for  the  Church,  and  against 
Dissenters  of  every  denomination.  Being  informed  that  people  fell 
into  strange  fits  at  the  Societies,  he  came  to  see  and  judge  for  himself. 
But  he  was  less  satisfied  than  before ;  insomuch  that  he  went  about  to 
Ins  acquaintance,  one  after  another,  till  one  in  tlie  morning,  and 
labored  above  measure  to  convince  them  it  was  a  delusion  of  the 
devil.     We  were  going  home,  when  one  met  us  in  the  street,  and 

informed  us  that  J n  II n  was  fallen  raving  mad.     It  seems  he 

had  sat  down  to  dinner,  but  had  a  mind  first  to  end  a  sermon  he  had 
borrowed  on  'Salvation  by  Faith.'  In  reading  the  last  page  he 
changed  color,  fell  oflE  his  chair,  and  began  screaming  terribly,  and 
beating  himself  against  the  ground.  Tlie  neighbors  were  alarmed, 
and  flocked  together  to  the  house.  Between  one  and  two  I  came  in, 
and  found  him  on  the  floor,  the  room  bL*ing  full  of  i)eople,  whom  his 
wife  would  have  kept  without,  but  he  cried  aloud,  '  Xo,  let  them  all 
cume ;  let  all  the  world  see  the  just  judgment  of  God.'  Two  or  three 
men  were  holding  him  as  well  as  they  could.  lie  immediately  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  me^  and,  stretching  out  his  hand,  cried,  *  Ay,  this  is  he 
who  I  said  was  a  deceiver  of  the  people.  But  God  has  overtaken  me. 
I  said,  It  was  all  a  delusion,  but  this  is  no  delusion.'  He  then  roared 
out,  * O  thou  devil!  Thou  cursed  devil !  Yea,  thou  legion  of  devils ! 
Thou  canst  not  stay.  Christ  will  cast  thee  out.  I  know  his  work  is 
begun.    Tear  me  to  pieces  if  thou  wilt ;  but  thou  canst  not  hurt  mo.' 
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He  then  beat  himself  against  the  ground  again ;  his  breast  heaving  at 
the  same  time  as  in  the  pangs  of  deiith,  and  great  drops  of  sweat 
trickling  down  his  face.  We  all  betook  ourselves  to  prayer.  His 
pangs  ceased,  and  both  liis  body  and  soul  were  set  at  liberty." 

Sunday,  May  20.  "  A  young  man  sunk  down  as  one  dead ;  but  soon 
began  to  roar  out,  and  beat  liimself  against  the  ground,  so  that  six 
men  could  scarcely  hold  liim.  His  name  was  Thomas  Maxfield.  Ex- 
cept J ^n  H n,  I  never  saw  one  so  torn  of  the  evil  one.  Mean- 
while many  others  began  to  cry  out  to  the  '  Saviour  of  all '  that  he 
would  come  and  help  them,  insomuch  that  all  the  house  (and  indeed 
all  the  street  for  some  space)  was  in  an  uproar.  But  we  continued  in 
prayer ;  and  before  ten  the  greater  part  found  rest  to  their  souls.'' 

'*  I  was  called  from  supper  to  one  who,  feeling  in  herself  such  a 
conviction  as  she  had  never  known  before,  had  run  out  of  tlie  Sociotv 
in  all  haste  that  she  might  not  expose  herself.  But  the  hand  of  (iod 
followed  her  still ;  so  tliat  after  going  a  few  steps  she  Wius  forced  to 
be  carried  home ;  and  when  she  wius  there,  grew  worse  and  worse. 
She  was  in  a  violent  ngony  when  we  came.  We  called  upon  God, 
and  her  soul  found  rest.  About  twelve  I  was  greatly  impoi-tuned  to 
go  and  visit  one  j)crsun  more.  She  had  only  one  struggle  after  I 
came,  and  was  then  tilled  with  peace  and  joy.  I  think  twenty-nine 
in  nil  had  their  heaviness  turned  into  joy  this  day." 

''Friday,  October  28.  I  met  with  a  fresh  proof  that  'wliatsocver 
ye  ask,  believing,  ye  shall  receive.'  A  middle-aged  woman  desired  me 
to  return  thanks  for  her  to  God,  who,  as  many  witnesses  then  present 
testified,  was  a  day  or  two  before  really  distracted,  and  as  such  tied 
down  in  her  bed.  l)Ut  upon  ]n-ayer  made  for  her,  she  was  instantly 
relieved,  and  restored  to  a  sound  mind." 

In  another  place  he  says:  ''I  began  reading  prayers,  and  preaching, 
i;i  ( iloucester-green  Workhouse;  and  on  Tlinn:day,  in  that  belonging 
to  St.  Thomas's  parish.  On  both  days  I  preached  at  the  castle.  At 
St.  Thomas's  was  a  young  woman,  raving  mad,  screaming  and  tor- 
menting hei*self  continually.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  speak  to  her. 
The  moment  I  began  she  was  still.  The  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks 
all  the  time  I  was  telling  her  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  able  and  willing  to 
deliver  you.'  O  where  is  faith  upon  earth?  Why  are  these  poor 
wretches   left   under  the  open  bondage  of  Satan?     Jesus,  Master! 
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Give  thon  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness ;  and  deliver  those  who  are 
now  also  vexed  with  nnclean  spirits  I " 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  23, 1739.  At  eleven  I  preached  at  Beartield  to  about 
three  thousand,  on  nature,  bondage,  and  adoption.  Betuming  in  the 
evening,  I  was  exceedingly  pressed  to  go  back  to  a  young  woman  in 
Kings  wood.  (The  fact  I  nakedly  relate,  and  leave  every  man  to  his 
own  judgment  of  it.)  I  went.  She  was  nineteen  or  twenty  yeai-s 
old ;  but,  it  seems,  could  not  write  or  read.  I  found  her  on  the  bed, 
two  or  three  persons  holding  her.  It  was  a  terrible  sight.  Anguish, 
horror,  and  despair,  above  all  description,  appeared  in  her  pale  face. 
The  thousand  distortions  of  her  whole  body  showed  how  the  dogs  of 
hell  were  gnawing  her  heart.  The  shrieks  intennixed  were  scarce  to 
be  endui-ed.  But  her  stony  eyes  could  not  weep.  She  screamed  out, 
as  soon  as  words  could  find  their  way,  ^  I  am  damned,  damne<l ;  lost 
forever.  Six  days  ago  you  miglit  have  helped  me.  But  it  is  past.  I 
am  the  devil's  now.  I  have  given  myself  to  him.  His  I  am.  Iliiu  I 
must  serve.  With  him  I  must  go  to  hell.  I  cannot  be  saved.  I  will 
not  be  saved.  I  must,  I  will,  I  will  be  damned.'  Slie  thou  began 
praying  to  the  devil.  We  began,  '  Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake,  awake ! ' 
She  immediately  sunk  down  as  asleep;  but,  as  soon  as  we  left  oflE, 
broke  out  again,  with  inexpressible  vehemence,  '  Stony  hearts,  break  1 
I  am  a  warning  to  you.  I  am  damned,  that  you  may  be  saved.'  She 
then  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  comer  of  the  ceiling,  and  said,  *  There  he 
is ;  ay,  there  he  is ;  come,  good  devil,  come.  Take  me  away.  I  am 
yours.  Come  just  now.  Take  me  away.'  We  interrupted  her  by 
calling  again  upon  God :  on  which  she  sunk  down  as  before ;  and 
another  young  woman  began  to  roar  out  as  loud  as  she  had  done.  .  My 
brother  now  came  in,  it  being  about  nine  o'clock.  We  continued  in 
prayer  till  past  eleven,  when  God  in  a  moment  spoke  peace  into  the 
soul,  first  of  the  first  tormented,  and  then  of  the  other.  And  they 
boih  joined  in  singing  praise  to  Him  who  had  *  stilled  the  enemy  and 
the  avenger.' " 

"  Wednesday,  24.  I  preached  at  Baptist  Mills  on  those  words  of 
St.  Paul,  speaking  in  the  person  of  one  '  under  the  law,'  (that  is,  still 
'carnal,  and  sold  under  sin,'  though  groaning  for  deliverance,)  ^I 
know  that  in  me  dwelleth  no  good  tiling.'  A  poor  woman  told  me 
afterward,  *  I  does  hope  as  my  husband  wont  hinder  nie  any  more. 
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For  I  minded  he  did  shiver  every  bone  of  him,  and  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks  like  the  rain.' " 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  whole  chapter  of  such  cases,  but  these 
will  serve  to  show  the  power  which  accompanied  the  word  as  preached 
by  the  leader  of  the  Methodists,  and  which  afterward  gave  similar 
testimony  to  the  truth  under  the  ministry  of  the  first  Methodists  in 
America.  Nor  were  these  marvels  found  among  Methodists  alone. 
The  very  same  superhmnan  influences  are  mentioned  in  the  liistory  of 
the  great  revival,  which  began  at  about  the  same  time,  at  Northamp- 
ton, in  Massachusetts,  under  the  ministry  of  that  famous  Congregation- 
alist  divine.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards.*  The  same  agonies  and  ecstasies 
are  also  mentioned  in  connection  with  other  great  historic  revivals  of 
religion,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  good  people  who  have 
felt  themselves  culled  upon  to  denounce  these  "  extravagancies  "  should 
have  overlooked  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  whose  records, 
if  carefully  studied,  would  have  given  them  a  more  intelligent,  as  well 
as  a  more  ortliodox  view  of  the  case. 

*  The  revival  which  eommenc(Ml  at  Northampton  spread  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  colony.  All  sorts  of  people — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,*  wise  and  unwise,  moral  and 
immoral — simultaneously  l)ecamo  the  subjects  of  the  Spirit^s  strivings,  and  were  converted. 
This  remarkable  movement  took  place  only  a  few  months  before  Wesley  set  sail  for  Georgia, 
and  continued  for  several  years  afterward.  Mr.  Edwards  published  a  narrative  of  its  most 
striking  incidents,  in  which  he  says : — 

In  many  instances  conviction  of  sin  and  conversion  were  attended  with  intense  physical 
excitement.  Nunibers  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy.  The  bodies 
of  others  were  convulsed  and  benumbed.  As  chaos  preceded  creation,  so  in  New  Elugland 
confusion  went  before  conversion.  The  work  was  great  and  glorious,  but  was  accompanied 
with  noise  and  tumult.  Men  literally  cried  for  mercy ;  but  the  loudest  outcries  were  not  so 
loud  as  the  shrieks  of  Voltaire  or  Volney,  when  the  prospect  of  eternity  unnerved  them. 
Stout-hearted  sinners  trembled ;  but  not  more  than  philosophers  of  the  present  day  would 
do  if  they  had  equally  vivid  views  of  the  torments  of  the  damned  to  which  sin  exposes 
them.  There  were  groanings  and  faintings ;  transports  and  ccstacies ;  zeal  sometimes  more 
fervid  than  discreet ;  and  passion  not  unf requently  more  powerful  than  pious ;  but,  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  multitudes  of  vain,  thoughtless  sinners  were  unmistakably 
converted,  and  were  made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  Frolicking,  night-walking,  singing 
lewd  songs,  tavern-haunting,  profane  speaking,  and  extravagance  in  dress,  were  generally 
abandoned.  The  talk  of  the  people  was  about  the  favor  of  God,  an  interest  in  Christ,  a 
sanctified  heart,  and  spiritual  blessedness  here  and  hereafter.  The  country  was  full  of 
meetings  of  persons  of  all  sorts  and  ages,  to  read,  pray,  and  sing  praises.  Oftentimes  the 
people  were  wrought  up  into  the  highest  transports  of  love,  joy,  and  admiration,  and  had 
such  views  of  the  divine  perfections  and  the  excellencies  of  Christ,  that  for  five  or  six 
hours  together  their  souls  reposed  in  a  kind  of  sacred  elysium,  until  the  body  seemed  to  sink 
beneath  the  weight  of  divine  discoveries,  and  nature  was  deprived  of  all  ability  to  stand  or 
speak. — 7)/erman'8  Life  and  Tim^  nf  Wn-Jry, 
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In  one  of  his  replies  to  a  clerical  opponent,  in  May,  1739,  Mr. 
Wesley  says : — 

"  The  question  between  us  turns  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  matter  of 
fact.  Tou  deny  that  God  does  now  work  these  eflfects :  at  least,  that 
he  works  them  in  this  manner.  I  affirm  both ;  because  I  have  heard 
these  tilings  with  my  owti  ears,  and  have  seen  them  with  my  eyes.  I 
have  seen  (as  far  as  a  thing  of  this  kind  can  be  seen)  very  many 
persons  changed  in  a  moment  from  the  spirit  of  fear,  horror,  despair, 
to  the  spirit  of  love,  joy,  and  peace ;  and  from  sinful  desire,  till  then 
reigning  over  them,  to  a  pure  desire  of  doing  the  will  of  God.  These 
are  matters  of  fact,  whereof  I  have  been,  and  almost  daily  am,  an  eye 
or  ear  witness.  What  I  have  to  say  touching  visions  or  dreams,  is 
this :  I  know  several  persons  in  whom  tliis  great  change  was  wrought 
in  a  dream,  or  during  a  strong  representation  to  the  eye  of  their  mind, 
of  Christ  either  on  the  cross,  or  in  glory.  Tliis  is  the  fact ;  let  any 
judge  of  it  as  they  please.  And  that  such  a  change  was  then  wrought 
appears  (not  from  their  shedding  tears  only,  or  falling  into  fits,  or 
crying  out :  these  are  not  the  fruits,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  whereby 
I  judge,  but)  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life,  till  then  many  ways 
wicked ;  from  that  time,  holy,  just,  and  good. 

"  I  will  show  you  him  who  was  a  lion  till  then,  and  is  now  a  lamb ; 
him  that  was  a  drunkard,  and  is  now  exemplarily  sober ;  the  whore- 
monger that  was,  who  now  abhors  tlie  very  *  garment  spotted  bj'  the 
flesh.'  These  are  my  living  arguments  for  what  I  assert,  namely, 
*  That  God  does  now,  as  aforetime,  give  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  to  us  and  to  our  children ;  yea,  and  that 
always  suddenly,  as  far  as  I  have  knoA\'n,  and  often  in  dreams  or  in 
the  visions  of  God.'  If  it  be  not  so,  I  am  found  a  false  witness  before 
God.     For  these  things  I  do^  and  by  his  grace  wUl^  testify." 

And  further,  on  this  point,  he  writes  in  his  Journal : — 

"Perhaps  it  might  be  bec^iuse  of  the  hardness  of  our  hearts, 
unready  to  receive  any  thing  unless  we  see  it  with  our  eyes  and  hear 
it  with  our  ears,  that  God,  in  tender  condescension  to  our  weakness, 
suffered  so  many  outward  signs  of  the  very  time  when  he  wrought 
this  inward  change  to  be  continually  seen  and  heard  among  us.  But 
although  they  saw  "  signs  and  wonders,"  (for  so  I  must  term  them,) 
jet  many  would  not  believe.    They  could  not  indeed  deny  the  facts ; 
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but  they  could  ea^ladn  them  away.  Some  said,  '  These  were  purely 
natural  effects ;  the  people  fainted  away  only  because  of  the  heat  and 
closeness  of  the  rooms.'  And  others  were  *  sure  it  was  all  a  cheat  r 
they  might  help  it  if  they  would.  Else  why  were  these  things  only 
in  their  private  societies :  why  were  they  not  done  in  the  face  of  the 
sun?' 

"  To-day  our  Lord  answered  for  himself.  For  while  I  was  enforcing- 
these  words,  *  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God,'  he  began  to  make 
bare  his  arm,  not  in  a  close  room,  neither  in  private,  but  in  the  open 
air,  and  before  more  than  two  thousand  witnesses.  One,  and  another,, 
and  another  was  struck  to  the  earth ;  exceedingly  trembling  at  the 
presence  of  his  power.  Others  cried,  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry,. 
*  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ? '  And  in  less  than  an  hour  sevett 
persons,  wholly  unknown  to  me  till  that  time,  were  rejoicing,  and 
singing,  and  with  all  their  might  giving  thanks  to  the  God  of  tlieir 
salvation." 

Concerning  these  singular  bodily  exercises  already  mentioned,  the- 
Eev.  Ralph  Erskine  wrote  to  Wesley  thus :  "  Some  of  the  instances- 
you  give  seem  to  be  exempliiicd,  in  the  outward  manner,  by  the  case& 
of  Paul  and  the  jailer,  as  also  Peter's  hearers,  (Acts  ii.)  The  last 
instance  you  give  of  some  struggling  as  in  the  agonies  of  death  is  to 
me  somewhat  more  inexplicable,  if  it  do  not  resemble  the  child  of 
whom  it  is  said,  that  '  when  he  was  yet  a-coming,  the  devil  threw  him 
down  and  tare  him.'  I  make  no  question,  Satan,  so  far  as  he  gets- 
power,  may  exert  himself  on  such  occasions,  partly  to  mar  and  hinder 
the  beginning  of  the  good  work,  in  the  persons  that  are  touched  with 
the  sharp  arrows  of  conviction ;  and  partly,  also,  to  prevent  the  success 
of  the  Gospel  on  others.  However,  the  merciful  issue  of  these 
conflicts,  in  the  conversion  of  the  persons  thus  affected,  is  the  main 
thing." 

Erskine  also  mentions  that  they  have  something  in  Scotland  analo- 
gous to  what  had  occurred  in  Bristol.  Sometimes,  he  says,  a  whole 
congregation,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  would  cry  out  at  once,  so  as  to  drown 
the  voice  of  the  minister. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Watson  writes  upon  this  point : — 

"That  cases  of  real  enthusiasm  occurred  at  this  and  subsequent 
periods,  is  indeed  allowed.     There  are  always  nervous,  dreamy,  and 
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exdtable  people  to  be  found;  and^e  emotion  produced  among -these 
would  often  be  eommimicated  by  natural  eympathy.  No  one  could 
be  blamed  for  this  unless  lie  had  encouraged  the  excitement  for  its 
ovn  sake,  or  taught  the  people  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  grace,  which 
most  aasuredly  Mr.  Wesley  never  did.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  represent 
these  effects,  genuine  and  fictitious  together,  as  peculiar  to  Methodism. 
Great  and  rapid  results  were  produced  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
but  not  without  '  outcries,'  and  strong  corporeal  as  well  as  mental 
emotions.  Like  effects  often  accompanied  the  preaching  of  eminent 
men  at  the  Eeformation ;  and  many  of  the  Puritans  and  Non-con- 
formist ministers  had  similar  successes  in  our  own  country.  In  Scot- 
land, and  also  among  the  grave  Presbyterians  of  New  England^ 
previous  to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  the  ministry  of  fiuthful  men  had 
been  attended  by  very  similar  circumstances." 

Besides  these  "  bodily  exercises,"  there  were  about  this  time  two- 
or  three  triumphant  deaths  among  the  Methodist  converts,  whose 
dying  testimonies  added  further  confirmation  of  the  blessed  truth  of 
regeneration  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  and  these  and  other  such 
experiences,  wrought  into  hymns  by  Charles  Wesley,  the  poet  of  the 
great  revival,  then  began  to  cheer  the  souls  of  believers  with  Bong» 
which  were  destined  to  be  lieard  and  echoed  all  around  the  world. 


SOUTH  COAST 


THE  WORLD  IS  MY  PARISH 

Field  Preaching. — It 

i-as  tlio  impetuous  Wliite- 
lield  who  set  the  example  of 
field  pre-acliing,  but  bis  older 
bretliron,  the 

.11  led  lo  follow  U. 
Wliiteiield,  now  returned  from  liJs  first  visit  to  America,  had  been 
ordained  as  a  priest  by  his  old  friend  Bishop  Benson,  who  says  of 
liim :  "  Though  nuBtakcn  on  some  points,  I  think  Mr.  Whitefield  a 
very  pious,  well-meaning  young  man,  with  good  abilities  and  great 
zeaL"  Going  to  Georgia  Iiad  not  cured  him  of  any  of  Ids  "  enthn- 
siasm,"  or  shorn  him  of  any  of  his  strength.  Again  the  churches 
from  which  he  was  not  shut  out  were  overwhelmed  with  people, 
thousands  of  whom  were  glad  to  hear,  even  from  the  church-yard,  the 
wonderful  preacher  whom  they  could  not  approach  near  enough  U> 
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€ee,  and  they  found  the  preaching  to  be  the  same  doctrine  over  again : 
Regeneration  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  same  practical  outcome : 
conversion  of  sinners,  and  collections  for  the  Georgia  mission. 

At  Bristol,  the  scene  of  his  great  success  the  year  before,  he  was 
now  denied  the  use  of  the  churches,  and  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  a  sermon  on  "  The  Penitent  Thief "  to  the  prisoners  in 
Newgate ;  but  even  here  ho  did  not  omit  the  collection,  which,  on 
this  occasion,  he  tells  us,  amounted  to  fifteen  shillings.  Here,  also, 
the  State-church  authorities  pursued  him,  and  at  their  instance  the 
mayor  and  magistrates  commanded  the  jailer  not  to  allow  him  to 
preach  again  in  the  prison,  giving  as  a  reason  that  *'  he  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  being  bom  again." 

Wliat  harm  it  could  possibly  do  the  Newgate  prisoners  to  be  bom 
again  the  magistrate  did  not  say;  tlie  point  to  be  gained  was,  to 
silence  this  too  faithful,  too  orthodox,  too  evangelical  preacher.  But 
the  Gospel  was  in  liim  as  a  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones.  He  was  sent  to 
preach :  God  had  called  him  to  do  that  work  in  his  boyhood :  for  it 
he  had  been  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest :  sinners  needing  new 
hearts  were  tembly  plenty :  and,  besides,  there  was  his  Orphan  House 
to  be  built  in  Georgia:  therefore,  he  must  preach:  heaven  and  earth 
demanded  it. 

Bristol  and  Kingswood. — There  was  a  village  of  colliers  at 
Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  a  people  whom  he  already  knew  to  be  almost 
in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  on  whom  nothing  was  so  likely  to  take 
saving  effect  as  his  favorite  doctrine  of  regeneration.  They  were 
evidently  too  far  gone  in  sin  to  be  repaired ;  any  work  that  could  reach 
their  case  must  include  a  new  nature  and  begin  with  a  new  birth. 
Here  on  Sunday,  Febmary  17th,  1739,  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
George  Whitefield  preached  in  the  open  air.  His  congregation  was 
made  up  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  Kingswood  colliers,  and  of  his 
experience  in  this  connection  he  writes :  "  I  believe  I  was  never  more 
acceptable  to  my  Master  than  when  I  was  standing  to  teach  these 
hearers  in  the  open  fields." 

On  the  4th  of  March  following  he  preached  again  in  the  open  air 
at  a  place  called  Baptist  Mills,  to  a  congregation  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand people.  The  sight  of  this  great  throng  elated  him :  ^'  Blessed  be 
God  I "  Bays  kci  ^^  all  things  happen  for  the  f ui-thci-ance  of  the  Gospel : 
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I  now  preach  to  ten  times  as  many  people  as  I  should  if  I  had  beeu 
confined  to  the  chnrches.  Sorely  the  devil  is  blind ;  so  are  his  emis- 
saries, or  they  wonld  not  so  confound  themselves." 

The  State-church  of  England  was  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Government.  The  Church  was  the  instrument  of  the  State.  The 
means  of  grace  were  matters  for  which  Englishmen  might  be  taxed. 
The  regular  clergy  held  their  places  by  act  of  Parliament  as  well  as  by 
personal  and  political  favor ;  they  were  therefore  manageable.  But 
the  people  called  "  Methodists,"  who  were  now  becoming  so  numerous 
and  so  troublesome,  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  the  political  mo- 
nopoly of  religion  claimed  by  tlie  clergy  and  magistrates ;  and  as  for 
Whitefield,  while  lie  desired  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  his  ordination 
vows  in  the  Establishment,  he  could  by  no  means  refuse  to  heed  the 
call  of  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  The  churches  were  the  property 
of  the  Establishment,  but  the  out-of-doors  belonged  to  the  Lord; 
therefore  when  Whitefield  found  himself  shut  out  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  straightway  adjourned  his  services  to  the  church  of  God. 

It  was  a  bold  thing  to  do,  but  Whitefield  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  conscious  of  any  great  courage  in  the  matter.  He  was  already 
somewhat  calloused  by  the  abuse  of  his  enemies,  and  to  be  called  bad 
names  by  them  did  him  little  harm.  On  one  occasion,  at  Coal-pit 
Heath,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  while  he  was  preaching  to  a 
congregation  of  many  thousands,  a  "  gentleman "  who  was  drunk 
internipted  him,  called  him  a  "dog,"  declared  that  he  ought  to  be 
"  wliipped  at  the  cart's  tail  " — which  was  one  of  the  modes  of  punish- 
ment in  that  day — and  offered  money  to  any  one  who  would  pelt  liim 
with  mud  and  stones ;  but  the  colliers  were  the  friends  of  the  preacher^ 
and  instead  of  pelting  him  they  pelted  his  adversary  until  the  over- 
zealous  "gentleman"  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  and  leave  the 
Methodist  to  go  on  with  his  sermon. 

At  Hannam  Mount  he  preached  to  four  or  five  thousand  people^ 
of  which  service  he  writes : — 

"  The  sun  shone  very  bright,  and  the  people,  standing  in  such  an 
awful  manner  around  the  mount  in  the  profoundest  silence,  filled  me 
with  holy  admiration." 

Two  days  later  he  estimates  his  congregation  at  ten  thousand,  but 
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the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  so  loud  and  clear  that  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  every  one  in  the  vast  assembly.  At  Hose  Green,  in 
Kingswood,  his  congregation  covered  three  acres,  and  was  computed  at 
twenty  thousand  souls,  upon  which  he  exclaims :  "  The  fire  is  kindled 
in  the  country,  and  all  the  devils  in  hell  shall  not  be  able  to  quench  it." 
Among  these  crowds  of  poor  people  Wliitefield  collected  about  two 
hundred  pounds  for  liis  Georgia  orphanage,  much  of  it  with  his  own 
hands,  in  his  own  hat,  which  latter  was  sometimes  almost  filled 
with  half-pence,  and  the  carrying  of  such  a  weight  through  such  a 
crowd  caused  him  to  complain  of  the  lameness  of  his  arms. 

Besides  his  pubhc  ministrations  he  gave  personal  instruction  to 
inquirers  in  the  divine  mysteries  of  faith  and  regeneration :  he  was 
also  teaching  his  brother  Methodists  how  to  carry  on  their  work  vnth- 
out  any  just  cause  of  offense  to  the' rich  and  tlkc  mighty,  and  in  a  way 
by  which,  without  the  help  of  their  money  or  their  influence,  the 
Gospel  could  be  preached  to  the  ignorant  and  the  poor.  Out-door 
preaching  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Pmyer  Book,  though  not  contem 
l»luted  by  the  men  who  made  it.  Such  services  were,  indeed,  irregu- 
lar, but  no  one  could  say  they  were  unlawful.  On  several  previous 
occasions,  after  preaching  a  charity  sermon  by  special  request  in  some 
Church,  Wliitefield  had  felt  himself  impelled  to  go  out  and  preach  in 
the  church-yard  to  the  larger  congregation  which  awaited  him  there, 
and  this  new  departure  had  already  developed  in  him  a  larger  freedom 
of  manner  than  wjis  fashionable  at  that  time.  When,  therefore,  he  took 
to  field  preaching  ho  ea:?ily  broke  away  from  the  stiffness  which  pre- 
vailed within  church  walls,  and  began  at  once  to  strike  out  boldly  and 
freely  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people,  multitudes  of  whom  would 
never  have  heard  the  word  of  life  if  Wliitefield  and  his  brother  Meth- 
•xlists  had  not  brought  it  out  of  the  Church  to  them  in  the  woods  and 
fields.  It  was  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  five  tliousimd  over  again. 
Tliat  was  an  out-of-door  service,  too,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  be 
prophetic  as  well  as  humane. 

HTcsley  Takes  to  the  Fields. — It  was  now  necessjiry  for 
Mr.  Wliitefield  to  leave  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  but  he  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  leaving  this  great  fiock  to  be  scattered  abroad  as 
flheep  liaving  no  shepherd,  therefore  he  wroto  to  his  friend  John  Wes- 
ley at  London  to  come  down  to  Bristol  and  carry  on  the  work  whicb 
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he  liad  begun  ;  and,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  London  Societies,  among 
whom  Wesley  had  come  to  be  a  spiritual  leader,  as  well  as  much  against 
the  prejudices  of  his  brother  Charles,  who  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
any  tiling  so  irregular  as  an  out-of-door  service,  he  consented  to  make 
trial  of  this  new  method  of  work.  But  first  the  call  was  made  a  sub- 
ject of  special  prayer  by  the  brethren,  after  which  the  matter  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  "  test  by  lot,"  a  conmion  practice  among  the  Moravians, 
and  the  lot  decided  that  he  should  go. 

Charles  Wesley  appears  not  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  will  obtained  in  this  maimer,  and  submitted  the 
case  to  the  furtlier  test  of  "opening  the  book;"  whereupon,  the 
book  being  placed  upon  its  back  and  allowed  to  fall  open,  the  first  text 
which  caught  his  eye  was,  "  Son  of  man,  behold  I  take  from  thee  the 
desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke,  yet  thou  shalt  not  groan  nor  weep." 
Thus  to  all  appearances  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  John  Wesley 
should  go  down  to  Bristol,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  Saturday,  the 
31st  of  April,  1739.  lie  would  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  on 
the  strength  of  such  a  call. 

Of  his  first  service  in  Bristol  Mr.  Wesley  writes: — 

"Saturday,  31.  In  the  evening  I  reached  Bristol,  and  met  Mr. 
Whitefield  there.  I  could  scarce  reconcile  myself  at  first  to  this 
strange  way  of  preaching  in  the  fields,  of  which  he  set  me  an  example 
on  Sunday ;  having  been  all  my  life  (till  very  lately)  so  tenacious  of 
every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order  that  I  should  have  thought 
the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church." 

"April  1,  1739.  In  the  evening  (Mr.  Whitefield  being  gone)  I 
began  expounding  our  Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount  (one  pretty 
remarkable  precedent  of  field  preaching,  though  I  suppose  tliere  were 
churches  at  that  time  also)  to  a  little  society  which  was  accustomed 
to  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Nicholas-street." 

"  Monday,  2.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  I  submitted  to  be  more 
vile,  and  proclaimed  in  the  highways  the  glad  'tidings  of  salvation^ 
speaking  from  a  little  eminenco  in  a  ground  adjoining  to  the  city,  to 
about  three  thousand  people.  The  Scripture  on  which  I  spoke  was 
this,  (is  it  possible  any  one  should  be  ignorant,  that  it  is  fulfilled  in 
every  tnie  minister  of  Christ  ?)  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  ine» 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.    He 
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liath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted ;  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind :  to  set  at  liberty  them 
that  are  bruised,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.' " 

"  The  World  is  My  Pari«h."— This  utterance  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, which  is  perhaps  more  quoted  than  any  other  of  his  sayings,  marks 
the  long  step  in  advance  which  he  took  when  he  began  to  preach  in 
the  fields.  As  a  Churchman  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  in  the  parish 
of  any  clergyman  without  his  consent ;  but  Wesley  understood  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  minister  to  be  confined  to  the  church  and 
those  premises  which  properly  belonged  thereto ;  but  that  it  should 
extend  to  all  the  commons,  fields,  and  forests,  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  allow.  When  he  was  questioned  as  to  his  good  faith  in  hold- 
ing out-of-door  services  without  the  consent  of  the  local  clergy,  he 
replied : — 

"  You  ask,  '  How  is  it  that  I  assemble  Christians  who  are  none  of 
my  cliargc,  to  sing  psidnis,  and  pray,  and  hear  the  Scriptures  ex- 
pounded? and  think  it  liard  to  justify  doing  this  in  other  menV 
parishes,  upon  catholic  principles.' 

"Permit  me  to  speak  plainly.  If  by  catholic  principles  you  mean 
any  other  than  scriptural,  tliey  weigh  nothing  with  me :  I  allow  m> 
other  rule,  whether  of  faith  or  practice,  than  the  Holy  Scriptures:  but 
on  scriptural  principles  I  do  not  think  it  hard  to  justify  whatever  I  do. 
God  in  Scripture  commands  me,  according  to  my  power,  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  refonn  the  wicked,  confirm  the  virtuous.  Man  forbids 
me  to  do  this  in  another's  parish;  that  is,  in  eifect,  to  do  it  at  all, 
seeing  I  have  now  no  parish  of  my  own,  nor  probably  ever  shall. 
AVhom,  then,  shall  I  hear,  God  or  man  ?  *  If  it  be  just  to  obey  man 
nither  than  God,  judge  you.'  *A  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  com- 
mitted to  me ;  and  woe  is  mc  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.'  But  where 
chall  I  preach  it  upon  the  principles  you  mention?  Wliy,  not  in 
Eun>j)e,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America ;  not  in  any  of  the  Christian  parts, 
at  least,  of  tlie  habitable  earth.  For  all  these  are,  after  a  sort,  divided 
into  parislies.  If  it  be  said,  'Go  back,  then,  to  the  heathens  from 
whence  you  came : '  nay,  but  neither  could  I  now  (on  your  principles) 
preacli  to  them :  for  all  the  heathens  in  Georgia  belong  to  the  parish 
cither  of  Savannah  or  Frederica. 

**  Suffer  me  now  to  tell  you  my  ]>rinciple6  in  this  matter.     I  look 
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tipon  all  the  world  as  my  parisli ;  thus  far  I  mean,  that  in  whatever 
part  of  it  I  am,  I  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  my  bounden  duty,  to 
declare  unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 
This  is  the  work  which  I  know  God  has  called  me  to ;  and  sure  I  am 
that  his  blessing  attends  it.  Great  encouragement  have  I,  therefore, 
to  be  faithful  in  fulfilUng  the  work  he  hath  given  me  to  do.  His 
servant  I  am,  and  as  such  am  employed  according  to  the  plain  direc- 
tion of  his  word,  '  as  I  have  opportunity,  doing  good  unto  all  men : ' 
and  his  proWdence  clearly  concurs  with  his  word,  which  has  disen- 
gaged me  from  all  things  else,  that  I  might  singly  attend  on  this  very 
thing,  *  and  go  about  doing  good.'  " 

The  Kiiig:!»wood  School.*^ — One  of  the  first  thoughts  of  the 
converted  colliers  at  Kings  wood  was  the  need  of  Christian  education 
for  their  children,  and  Mr.  Wliitcfield,  at  his  farewell  service,  April  2, 
1739,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  school ;  but  the  plans  and  the  comer- 
stone  comprised  the  chief  assets  of  the  enterprise  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Weslev,  who  succeeded  Whitefield  in  the  care  of  the 
Kingswood  mission.  The  following  account  of  the  work  of  grace 
among  this  benighted  i)eople,  from  Mr.  Wesley's  Journal,  gives  a  vivid 
l)icture  of  the  life  of  a  great  class  of  persons  in  the  England  of  that 
day ;  a  population  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  scattered  all 
over  the  niinin<^  districts  of  the  kino:dom : — 

"  Few  pei^ons  have  lived  long  in  the  west  of  England  who  have 
not  heard  of  the  colliers  of  Kingswood ;  a  people  famous,  from  the 
beginning  hitherto,  for  neither  fearing  God  nor  regarding  man:  so 
ignorant  of  the  things  of  God  that  they  seemed  but  one  remove  from 
the  beasts  that  perish ;  and,  therefore,  utterly  without  desire  of  instruc- 
tion, as  well  as  without  the  means  of  it. 

'^  Many  last  winter  used  tauntingly  to  say  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  '  If 
he  will  convert  heathens,  why  does  not  he  go  to  the  colliers  of  Kings- 
wood?'     In  spring  he  did  so.     And  as  there  were  tliousands   who 

*  Kingswood  was  formerly  u  royul  clmsc,  containing  between  three  and  four  thousand 
acres;  but  previous  to  the  rise  of  MethfMlism  it  had  been  gradually  appropriated  by  the 
several  lonis  whose  estates  cnciix-led  it.  Tlie  deer  had  disappeared,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  wood  also.  Coal  mines  had  been  discovered,  and  it  was  now  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people 
4is  lawless  as  the  foresters,  their  forefathers,  but  far  more  brutal ;  and  differing  as  much 
from  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  in  dialect  as  in  appearance.  They  had  no  place 
of  worship,  for  Kingswood  then  belonged  to  the  parish  of  St.  Philip,  and  was  at  least 
Ahrec  miles  distant  from  the  parish  church. 
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resorted  to  no  place  of  public  worship,  lie  went  after  them  into  tlicir 
own  wilderness,  '  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.'  When  he  was 
called  away  others  went  into  'the  highways  and  hedges  to  compel 
them  to  come  in,'  And  by  the  i^ace  of  God  their  Ubor  was  not  in 
vain.  The  scene  is  already  changed.  Kingswood  does  not  now,  as  a 
year  ago,  resound  with  cursing  and  blasphemy.  It  is  no  more  filled 
with  drunkenness  and  uncleanness,  and  the  idle  diversions  that  natii- 
mlly  lead  thereto.  It  is  no  longer  full  of  wars  and  fightings,  of  clamor 
and  bitterness,  of  wrath  and  envyings.  Peace  and  love  are  there. 
Great  numbers  of  the  people  are  mild,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated. 
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They  *  do  not  cry,  neither  strive,'  and  hardly  is  their  '  voice  heard  in 
the  streets;'  or,  indeed,  in  their  own  wood,  nnlcss  when  they  are  nt 
their  nsaal  evening  diversion,  singing  praise  unto  God  tlieir  Saviour. 
"That  tlieir  children,  too,  might  know  the  things  which  mnkc  for 
their  peace,  it  was  some  time  since  proposed  to  build  a  house  in  Icings- 
wood  ;  and  after  many  foreseen  and  unforeseen  ditliculties,  in  June  last 
the  foundation  was  laid.  The  ground  made  choice  of  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  wood,  between  the  Louduii  and  Bath  roads,  not  far 
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from  that  calle<l  Two-Mile  Hill,  about  throo  mcasnixKl  miles  froii> 
Bristol. 

"Here  a  krge  room  was  begun  for  the  school,  having  four  small 
rooms  at  either  end  for  the  school-masters  (and  perhaps,  if  it  should 
please  God,  some  poor  children)  to  lodge  in.  Two  persons  are  ready 
to  teach  so  soon  as  the  house  is  fit  to  receive  them,  the  shell  of  wliich 
is  nearly  finished ;  so  that  it  is  hoped  the  whole  will  be  completed  iot 
spring,  or  early  in  the  summer." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  institution  which  for 
many  years  has  been  one  of  the  chief  training  schools  of  the  English 
Methodist  preachers ;  its  doors  being  now  open  only  for  the  sons  of 
Wesleyan  ministers  in  active  service. 

Wesley  spent  the  remainder  of  the  year  1739  at  Bristol  and 
vicinity,  where,  in  about  nine  months,  he  preached  and  expomided  na 
less  than  five  hundred  times ;  all  these  services,  with  only  eight  excep- 
tions, being  held  in  the  open  air. 

l¥e»ley  and  Bean  Nash. — The  singular  spectacle  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  gown  and  bands,  standing  on 
a  table,  or  in  a  cart,  or  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  in  the  ojyen  fields,  sur- 
rounded by  a  multitude  of  unwashed,  uncombed,  uncultivated  i^eople, 
down  whose  smutty  faces  the  tears  had  washed  httle  places  w^hite,  was 
something  so  wonderful  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  "  higher  classes," 
and  accordingly,  among  the  crowds  were  often  seen  the  carriages  of 
tlie  nobility  and  gentry,  to  whom,  however,  tlic  preaclicr  was  quite 
as  plain  and  faithful  as  to  tlie  ruder  portion  of  liis  audience,  on  which 
account  he  was  regarded,  in  certain  quartei*s,  as  a  very  nide  and  even 
<langerous  ]>ei*8on.  How  stupid  of  liim  not  to  he  able  to  discern 
between  sin  in  the  ricli  and  bin  in  the  j)<)or! 

During  a  vi.sit  ti)  tlie  neigliborin«i;  city  of  liatli,  which  was  at  that 
tiLie  the  center  of  the  English  world  of  luxury,  fashion,  and  leisurc,  a 
notorious  rake  and  gambler  called  Beau  Nash,  who  wjis  the  acknowl- 
edged Iciider  in  Bath  society,  attempted  to  break  np  one  of  Wesley V 
out-of-door  meetings.  Soon  after  the  preacher  had  commenced  his^ 
sermon  the  dandy  appeared  in  <2:orgeou8  array,  and  impudently 
ilemanded — 

"  By  what  authority  dare  you  do  what  you  are  doing  now  t " 

"  By  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to  me  by  him  who  ii 
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now  iVrclibieliop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  laid  liis  hands  upon  my  heud 
and  said,  '  Take  thou  antliority  to  preach  the  Gospel,' "  was  Mr. 
Wesley's  deliberate  reply. 

"Itiit  this  is  a  conventicle,"  said  Kash,  "and  contrary  to  act  of 
Parliament." 

"  No,"  answered  Wesley,  "  conventicles  are  seditious  meetings,  but 
here  is  no  sedition ;  therefore  it  is  not  contrary  to  act  of  Parliament," 

"  I  say  it  is,"  stormed  the  fellow ;  "  and,  besides,  your  pi-cnching 
t'l-ightens  people  out  of  their  wits," 
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'■  Sir."  said  Wesley,  "  did  yon  ever  hear  me  preach  ? " 
'•  No." 

"  How  can  you  judge  of  what  you  never  heard  ? " 
"  I  judge  by  common  report," 
■'  Is  not  your  name  Nash  ? "  asked  Wesley. 
"  It  is,"  said  the  beau. 

'"Well,  sir,  I  dare  not  judge  you  by  common  report,"  was  Mr. 
Wesley's  stinging  reply. 

The  pretentious  fop  was  confoimded,  especially  when  an  old  woman 
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in  the  coiigi'egation  took  part  in  the  argument  against  liiin,  and  instead 
of  breaking  up  the  "conventicle,"  as  he  had. boasted  he  would  do, 
he  was  glad  enough  to  sneak  away  and  leave  Wesley  to  finish  his 
sermon. 

John  IVesley  and  liia  Critics.— The  preaching  of  Wesley 
was  of  a  much  less  florid  and  enthusiastic  style  tlian  that  of  Whitefield, 
but  the  crowds  tliat  waited  on  him  were  equally  large.  In  the 
plainest  speech  he  talked  tlie  i)lainest  theology,  mixed  with  the  most 
downright  common  sense,  and  the  nmltitudes  seemed  to  relish  it  quite 
as  well  as  they  did  the  brilliant  rlietoric  of  his  pupil ;  his  word,  also, 
was  attended  with  greater  spiritual  power.  Wliitefield's  sermons  were 
always  "collection  sei-mons,"  while  Wesley  was  wholly  intent  ou 
teaching  his  hearers  the  lesson  wliich  he  himself  had  so  long  been 
striving  to  learn,  namely,  how  to  save  their  souls.  He  also  took  fre- 
quent collections,  it  is  true,  but  the  financial  feature  was  far  less  promi- 
nent under  Wesley  than  it  was  under  Whitefield. 

If  Wesley  had  lield  to  his  Holy  Chib  notions,  and  simply  taught 
the  duties  of  reh'gion,  tliere  would  have  been  little  or  no  complaint ; 
but  when  he  declared  that  without  saving  faith  in  Christ  there  was  no 
salvation,  even  for  the  aristocnicy  and  clergy,  their  indignation  knew 
no  bounds.  One  of  his  favorite  texts  was,  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved 
through  faith,"  and  he  constantly  insisted  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God, 
and  not  their  own  efforts  at  goodness,  which  brings  SiUvation  within 
reach  of  any  believer. 

It  was  not  long  before  both  the  pulpit  and  the  press  0]>cned  their 
guns  upon  him.  He  was  denounced  as  "a  restless  deceiver  of  the 
people;"  an  "ignorant  pretender;''  a  "new-fangled  teacher,  setting 
up  his  own  fanatical  conceits  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  God ;'' 
a  "rapturous  enthusiast;"  a  "Jesuit  in  disguise;"  and,  woret  of  alK 
"a  Dissenter,^^  " Every-where,"  says  Wesley,  "we  were  represente<l 
as  'mad  dogs,'  and  treated  accordingly.  We  were  stoned  in  tlie 
streets,  and  several  times  narrowly  escaped  with  our  lives.  In  ser- 
mt»ns,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets  of  all  kinds,  we  werc  painted  as 
unheard-of  monstei's,  but  this  moved  us  not ;  we  went  on  testifying 
salvation  by  faith  both  to  small  and  great,  and  not  counting  our  lives 
dear  unto  ourselves  so  that  we  might  finish  our  course  with  joy." 

As  a  sjMJcimen  of  the  churchly  criticisms  on  John  Wesley,  this, 
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from  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Josepli  Drapp,  a  London  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
will  suffice.  lie  accuses  Wesley  of  "  outraging  common  decency  and 
common  sense;"  says  liis  course  is  ''so  ridiculous  as  to  create  the 
greatest  laughter,  were  it  not  so  deplorable  and  detestable  as  to  create 
the  greatest  grief  and  abhorrence,  especially  when  vast  multitudes  are 
so  sottish  and  wicked  as  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  run  maddening 
after  him.  Go  not  after  these  impostors  and  seducers,"  he  cries,  "  but 
shun  them  as  you  would  the  plague.  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  upon  a 
subject  which  is  a  rei>roach,  not  only  to  our  Church  and  country,  but 
human  nature  itself.  To  the  prevalence  of  immorality  and  profanity, 
infidelity  and  atheism,  is  now  added  the  pest  of  enthusiasm." 

This  tirade  he  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '*TIie  Nature, 
Folly,  Sin,  and  Danger  of  being  Righteous  Over  Much;  with  a 
Particular  View  to  the  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  Certain  Modem 
Enthusiasts."  All  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  liecause 
a  plain-spoken  young  minister  of  the  Establishment  was  preaching  the 
plain  Scripture  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  doing  that  preach- 
ing out  of  doors ! 

Whitelield,  also,  was  treated  to  his  full  share  of  abuse,  since  his 
favorite  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  no  whit  more  acceptable  to  the 
English  Pharisees  than  Wesley's  teachings  on  salvation  by  faith. 
One  Thomas  Tucker,  a  young  clergyman,  in  a  bitter  attack  on 
Mr.  Whitefield,  accused  liim  of  "  propagating  blasphemies  and  enthu- 
siastic notions  which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  and  make  it  the 
jest  of  those  who  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful ;"  to  which  Wesley 
loplied  on  Whitefield's  behalf  by  advising  Tucker  not  to  meddle  with 
controversy,  since  his  talents  were  not  equal  to  its  management,  and 
it  would  only  entangle  and  bewilder  him. 

Charles  Wesley  and  Ingham  were  also  at  work  on  the  same  lines, 
but  for  a  time  they  appear  to  have  escaped  persecution  under  cover  of 
the  tumult  which  raged  around  the  two  chief  apostles  of  the  Meth- 
odist revival. 

The  next  onslaught  was  nmch  more  authoritative  and  serious. 
In  August,  1739,  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London,  published  a 
*'  Pastoral  Letter  by  way  of  Caution  against  Lukewarmncss  on  the  One 
I  Land,  and  Enthusiasm  on  the  Other,"  a  large  part  of  which  waa 
leveled  against  the  Methodists,  whom  he  accuses  of  elainn'ng  divine 
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inspiration  in  their  preaching,  and  special  divine  direction  in  their 
personal  affairs;  forgetting,  no  donbt,  tliat  both  these  benedictions 
were  promised  to  believers  in  the  word  of  GKxL  Bnt  the  thing  which 
troubled  the  Bishop  the  most  was,  the  fact  that  the  Methodists  boasted 
of  ^^  sudden  and  surprising  effects  as  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ohost  in 
consequence  of  their  preaching ;"  and  tliat  they  endeavored  ^^  to  justify 
their  own  extraordinary  methods  of  teaching  by  casting  unwo'rthy 
reflections  upon  the  parochial  clergy,  as  deficient  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  not  instructing  their  people  in  the  true  doctrines  of 
Christianity." 

To  this  "  pastoral  letter "  Whitefield  wrote  an  answer,  in  a  firm 
but  respectful  tone,  turning  the  tables  upon  the  Bishop,  and  charging 
him  with  propagating  a  "  new  gospel ;"  quoting  from  the  Bishop's 
writings  the  statement  that  "  good  works  are  a  necessary  condition  of 
our  being  justified  in  the  sight  of  God ;"  while  Whitefield  reasserted 
that  faith  is  the  only  necessary  condition  of  justification,  and  that  good 
works  are  the  necessary  fruit  and  consequences  of  a  saved  condition 
of  soul.  "  This,"  says  Whitefield,  "  is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  is  because  the 
generality  of  the  Church  of  England  to-day  fail  to  preach  this  doctrine 
that  I  am  resolved,  God  being  my  helper,  to  continue,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  to  declare  it  unto  all  men,  let  the  consequences  as  to  my 
private  person  be  what  they  will." 

"  The  Methodists,"  says  another  critic,  "are  mad  enthusiasts,  who 
teach,  for  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seditions,  heresies,  and  contempt 
of  the  ordinances  of  God  and  man.  They  are  buffoons  in  religion, 
and  mountebanks  in  theology ;  creatures  who  disclaim  sense  and  are 
below  argument." 

This  writer  also  accuses  Whitefield  of  "  behavior  disgraceful  to  the 
Christian  religion  and  to  the  ministerial  office."  "  The  clergy,"  says 
he,  "  have  all  refused  him  their  pulpits,  and  the  Lord-Mayor  the  halls 
and  markets  of  the  city.  He  is  a  conceited  boaster  and  heterodox 
intruder,  whose  next  performance  may  be  accompanied  with  a  chorus 
of  ten  thousand  sighs  and  groans,  deepened  with  bassoons."  In  view 
of  the  alarming  progress  of  Methodism  he  makes  his  pitiful  moan  as 
follows : — 

"  In  Yorkshire,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Methodists  the  spiiit  of 
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'enthusiasm  has  so  prevailed  that  ahnost  every  man  who  can  hammer 
out  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  has  turned  an  expounder  of  the  Scripture, 
to  the  great  decay  of  industry  and  the  almost  ruin  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facture, which  seems  threatened  with  destruction  for  want  of  hands  to 
work  it.  Metliodism  has  laid  aside  play-books  and  poems  for  Script- 
ure phrases  and  hymns  of  its  own  composing.  Its  disciples  are  never 
-easy  but  when  they  are  in  a  church  or  expounding  the  Bible,  which 
they  can  do  off-handed  from  Genesis  to  Eevelation  with  great  ease  and 
power.  They  have  given  away  their  finery  to  tattered  beggars,  resolv- 
ing to  wear  the  coarsest  attire  and  live  upon  the  most  ordinary  diet. 
Several  fine  ladies,  who  used  to  wear  French  silks,  French  hoops  four 
yards  wide,  bob-wigs,  and  white  satin  smock  petticoats,  are  turned 
Methodists,  and  now  wear  stuff  gowns ! " 

Alas,  alas !  What  was  to  become  of  England  if  Methodism  went 
on  at  such  a  rate  ?  Still,  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  this  sinister 
compliment  to  the  Yorkshire  Methodists  for  their  extraordinary  knowl- 
edge of  the  word  of  God.  Such  a  talent  for  "  expounding  the  Bible  " 
"  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,"  with  such  "  power  and  ease,"  ought  to 
have  mitigated  the  grief  of  this  churchly  man  over  such  awful  calam- 
ities as  a  fine  lady  turned  Methodist,  and  her  lamentable  downfall  from 
"  white  satin  smock  petticoats  "  to  "  stuff  gowns." 

One  Penruel,  a  curate  of  the  Establishment,  declared  that  of  his 
personal  knowledge  John  Wesley  was  a  Pajjist ;  but  the  Papists,  for 
their  part,  denounced  him  ;  so  there  was  an  end  to  that  slander. 

Whether  the  attacks  of  the  press  and  the  pulj^it  were  intended  to 
excite  the  mob  against  the  Methodists,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  that 
these  attacks  were  well  calculated  to  that  end  cannot  be  denied.  On 
one  occasion  a  mob  gathered  from  the  worst  purlieus  in  Bristol  filled 
the  streets  and  alleys  near  the  place  where  Wesley  was  preaching,  and 
also  filled  the  air  with  a  perfect  din  of  shouts,  groans,  and  curses ;  but 
it  was  remarked  that  within  a  fortnight  one  of  the  chief  riotei's  hanged 
himself,  and  a  second,  bein^  seized  with  serious  illness,  sent  for  Mr. 
Wesley  to  come  and  pray  with  him. 

Dr.  Doddridg^e  on  the  Methodists.— There  were,  how- 
ever, some  godly  men  of  high  position  who  saw  and  felt  the  divine 
power  which  accompanied  the  new  revival,  and  who  bore  brave 
testimony  to  the  faithfulness  and  soundness  of  its  leaders ;  as  proof  of 
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wliicb  take  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Doddridge.  Under  the  date  of  September  17,  1739,  lie  writes  con- 
cerning the  two  WcRleys,  Wliitefield,  and  Ingham  : — 

"Tlic  common  people  flock  to- 
r  them,  and  in  moet  places  bear 
gladly.  They  commonly  preach 
once  or  twice  every  day;  and  ex- 
ponnd  tlic  Scripturea  in  the  even- 
ing to  religions  societies,  who  have 
tlieir  society  rooms  for  that  pur- 
pose." He  then  proceeds  to  give 
iin  account  of  his  liearing  Charles 
Wesley  preach  at  Bristol,  standing 
on  a  table,  in  a  field,  "  He  then," 
continues  Dr.  Doddridge, "  preached 
;iI>out  an  hour  in  such  a  manner  an 
i  scarce  ever  heard  any  man  preach. 
Though  I  liave  heard  many  a  finer 
sermon,  yet  I  think  I  iwvav  heard  any  man  discover  such  evident 
signs  of  vehement  desire."  "With  unusual  fervor  be  acquitted 
himself  as  an  embassador  for  Christ ;  and  altbougli  he  used  no  notes, 
nor  had  any  thing  in  liis  liand  but  a  Bible,  yet  ho  delivered  his 
tbonghts  in  a  rich,  copious  variety  of  expression,  and  with  so  much 
propriety  that  I  could  not  observe  any  thing  incoherent  through  the 
whole  performance,  wliich  he  concluded  with  singing,  prayer,  and  the 
Qsaal  benediction." 

Thus  in  various  ways  the  Metliodist  revival  was  promoted,  and  its 
leaders  vindicated  and  protected,  both  by  the  praise  of  godly  men, 
and  the  powers  of  the  upper  world. 

The  "  New  Room "  and  the  "  Old  Fonndry."— The 
first  Methodist  bouse  of  worship  was  that  erected  by  John  Wesley 
at  Bristol  in  1739,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Nicholas-street  and 
Baldwin-street  "Societies."  It  was  not  dignified  by  the  name  of 
"  church "  or  even  "  chapel,"  but  was  simply  called  "  The  New 
Room." 

More  familiar  to  readers  of  Methodist  history,  however,  is  the 
first  Methodist  preaching-bouse  in  London.      This  was  the  famoos 
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"  Old  Foundry,"  the  piirchaso  of  wLicli  Mr.  Wesley  undertook 
on  his  own  sole  responsibility,  and  which,  as  the  cradle  of  Londoa 
Methodism,  deserves  a  somewhat  mimite  description. 

In  November,  1739,  Mr.  Wesley  was  invited  by  two  gentlemen^ 
who  were  strangers  to  liim,  to  proach  in  an  unused  and  dilapidated 
building  in  London  near  the  Moorficlds ;  where  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 11th,  he  preached  to  two  large  congregations.  In  the  mornmg,  at 
eight  o'clock,  there  were  about  five  thousand,  and  nt  five  in  the  even- 
ing, seven  or  eight  thousand  persons  present.     The  place  had  formerly 


been  used  as  a  government  foundry  for  the  cisting  of  cannon  but 
Gomewliat  more  than  twenty  jears  before  this  a  terrible  explosion  had 
occnrred  which  blew  ofE  the  roof  and  otherwise  mjured  the  building, 
killing  and  wounding  a  considerable  number  of  workmen.  This  acci- 
dent led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Old  Foundry  and  the  removal  of 
the  works  to  Woolwich. 

The  purchase-money  was  £115;  but  the  place  being  "a  vast  un- 
eODth  heap  of  rains,"  a  large  sum  additional  to  this  had  to  t)c  expended 
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in  needful  repairs.  To  meet  this  expenditure  some  friends  lent  him 
the  purchase  money ;  and  offered  to  paj  subscriptions,  some  four,  some 
mx^  and  some  ten  shillings  a  year  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  debt. 
In  three  years  these  subscriptions  amounted  to  about  £480,  leaving, 
however,  a  balance  of  nearly  £300,  for  which  Wesley  was  still  respon- 
sible. From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  Old 
Foundry  was  about  £800. 

It  stood  in  the  locality  called  "Windmill  Hill,"  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Windmill-street,  a  street  that  runs  parallel  with  City 
Koad,  and  abuts  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Finsbury  Square.  The 
building  measured  about  forty  yards  in  front,  from  north  to  south. 
There  were  two  front  doors,  one  leading  to  the  chapel,  and  the  other  to 
the  preacher's  house,  school,  and  bandroom.  A  beU  was  hung  in  a 
plain  belfry,  and  was  rung  every  morning  at  five  o'clock  for  early  serv- 
ice, and  every  evening  at  nine  for  family  worship ;  as  well  as  at  sundry 
other  times.  The  chapel,  which  would  accommodate  some  fifteen  hun- 
<ired  people,  was  without  pews ;  but  on  the  ground  floor,  immediately 
before  the  pulpit,  were  about  a  dozen  seats  with  back  rails,  appro- 
priated to  female  worshipers.  Under  the  front  gallery  were  the  free 
seats  for  women ;  and  under  the  side  galleries,  the  free  seats  for  men. 
The  front  gallery  was  used  exclusively  by  females,  and  the  side  gal- 
leries by  males.  "  From  the  beginning,"  says  Wesley,  "  the  men  and 
ivomen  sat  apart,  as  they  always  did  in  the  primitive  Church ;  and 
none  were  suffered  to  call  any  place  their  own,  but  the  first  comers  sat 
-down  first.  They  had  no  pews ;  and  all  the  benches  for  rich  and  poor 
were  of  the  same  construction."  * 

The  bandroom  was  behind  the  chapel,  on  the  ground  floor,  some 
eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  and  accommodated  about  three 
hundred  persons.  Here  the  classes  met;  here,  in  winter,  the  five 
o'clock  morning  service  was  conducted ;  and  here  were  held,  at  two 
o'clock  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  weekly  meetings  for  prayer  and 
intercession.  The  north  end  of  the  room  was  used  for  a  school,  and 
was  fitted  up  with  desks;  and  at  the  south  end  was  "The  Book 
Room,"  for  the  sale  of  Wesley's  publications. 

*  Wesley's  arrangements  for  the  Foundry  congregation  were  carried  out  in  all  his 
London  chapels  until  four  years  before  his  death,  when,  greatly  to  his  annoyance,  the  Uj 
jiuthorities  at  City  Road  Chapel  set  aside  his  policy  and  allowed  families  to  sit  together. 
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Over  the  bandroom  were  apartments  for  Wesley,  in  which  his 
mother  died ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapel  was  a  dwelling-house  for 
his  domestics  and  assistant  preachers ;  while  attached  to  the  whole  was 
A  small  building  used  as  a  coach-house  and  stable. 

Some  HoraTlan  Heresies. — The  ^^  Societies "  in  London, 
in  whose  fellowship  the  Methodists  of  this  period  lived  and  labored, 
were  at  first  wholly  composed  of  pious  Episcopalians  and  Moravians, 
chiefly  the  latter ;  but  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  been  con- 
verted under  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  were  soon 
incorporated  into  them,  and  frequent  dissensions  arose  between  the 
older  and  younger  members,  whicli  John  Wesley,  who  was  now  the 
recognized  leader  among  them,  was  ofttimes  called  upon  to  settle. 
He  could  not  be  absent  even  for  a  few  weeks  without  finding  a  quarrel 
on  liis  return,  either  concerning  the  peculiar  teachings  of  some  newly 
arrived  Moravians  from  Gennany,  or  because  of  some  petty  personal 
grievance ;  or,  it  might  be,  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Charles 
Wesley,  who  in  tlie  absence  of  his  elder  brother  felt  a  very  great 
responsibility  of  management,  and  who,  from  first  to  last,  had  a  decided 
talent  for  making  trouble ;  or  perhaps  the  chronic  jealousy  of  some 
of  the  Germans  had  broken  out  into  open  war  against  the  Wesleys,  and 
held  that  as  new-comers  and  novices  they  should  be  more  in  subjec- 
tion ;  while  the  English  converts  fought  for  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Methodists  under  whose  preaching  they  had  been  con- 
verted. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Wesley,  returning  from  a  brief  absence, 
found  them  contending  over  the  Moravian  notion  of  "  Quietism,"  as  it 
has  been  called ;  that  is  to  say,  the  alleged  duty  of  the  inquirer  after 
God  to  wait  in  absolute  spiritual  silence  and  inaction  until  the  Lord 
should  appear  to  do  his  saving  work  in  the  soul.  There  was  one 
Malther,  who  aspired  to  be  a  theological  doctor,  and  wlio  tauglit, 
among  other  things,  that  faith  does  not  admit  of  degrees ;  there  must 
be  either  the  full  assurance  by  the  Iloly  Ghost  of  the  indwelling  of 
Christ,  or  else  there  is  no  faith  at  all;  while  Wesley,  following  a 
higher  authority,  had  taught  them  to  look  first  for  "  the  blade,"  then 
for  "  the  ear,"  then  for  "  the  full  com  in  the  ear."  Some  of  the  Mora- 
vians, in  their  attempts  to  honor  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith, 
pnK'Ccdod  to  the  cxtrsivngance  of  teaching  that  beh'evers  were  not 
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bound  to  obey  the  moral  law,  any  more  than  the  subjects  of  the 
King  of  England  were  bound  to  obey  the  King  of  France;  while 
Wesley  believed  and  taught  that  Christ  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfill  the  law. 

One  .of  the  Germans,  named  Bell,  insisted  that  it  was  deadly 
poison  for  a  man  to  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  even  to  read  th(^ 
Scriptures  and  pray,  until  he  was  bom  of  God.  "  If  we  read,"  said 
he,  ''  the  devil  reads  with  us ;  if  we  pray,  he  prays  with  us ;  if  we  go 
to  the  sacrament,  he  goes  with  us."  "  Weak  faith  is  no  faith,"  said 
another.     "  As  many  go  to  hell  by  praying  as  by  thieving,"  said  a  third. 

Against  these  wild  notions  Wesley,  who  knew  more  of  the  true 
Moravian  doctrine  than  the  renegade  Moravians  themselves,  contended 
with  all  his  might,  whereupon  the  Fetter  Lane  Society,  of  which  lie  was 
one  of  the  original  members,  voted  to  exclude  him  from  its  list  of  min- 
isters, though  they  did  not,  at  this  time,  expel  him  from  membership. 

Mr.  IVesley  Leases  the  Moravian  Society. — On  the 

20th  of  July,  174:0,  four  days  after  the  action  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
Wesley  went  to  one  of  the  Fetter  Lane  love-feasts,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion read  a  paper  stating  the  errors  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and 
concluding  thus :  ''  I  believe  these  assertions  to  be  flatly  contrary  to 
the  word  of  God.  I  have  warned  you  hereof  again  and  again,  and 
besought  you  to  turn  back  to  the  '  law  and  the  testimony.'  I  have 
borne  with  you  long,  hoping  you  would  turn.  But,  as  I  find  you 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  tlie  error  of  your  ways,  nothing  now 
remaiiis  but  that  I  should  give  you  up  to  God.  You  that  are  of  the 
same  judgment,  follow  me."  AVithout  saying  more  he  then  silently 
withdrew,  eighteen  or  nineteen  of  the  society  following  him.  So 
ended  John  AVesley's  connection  \vith  the  Moravian  Church  in  which 
he  had  learned  so  much  and  labored  so  well. 

It  would  seem  as  if  God  were  thus  cutting  his  chosen  servant 
loose  from  one  tie  after  another  which  shortened  his  liberty  and  hin- 
dered his  work.  His  heart  clung  to  the  regular  methods  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  Establishment,  but  for  no  offense  save  that  he  preached 
too  well  and  with  too  much  success  the  Establishment  turned  him  out 
of  doors.  The  societies  of  his  Moravian  brethen,  his  first  spiritual 
teachers,  were  then  his  chosen  resting-place ;  but  from  this  limited 
jniniPt]^  and  fellowship  he  was  now  compelled  to  take  his  departure 
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aiid  strike  out  into  all  the  world  alone.  The  Fetter  Lane  Society  was 
only  too  well  named ;  it  was  a  heavy  clog  to  his  feet ;  henceforth,  in 
soul  and  body,  the  great  leader  must  be  free. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Count  Zinzenilorf,  the  following  year,  to 
bring  Mr.  Wesley  back  into  the  Moravian  field,  but  without  avail. 
The  Coimt,  with  his  usual  manner  of  authority,  cliarged  Wesley  with 
changing  liis  religion,  quarreling  with  the  brethren,  and  teaching  false 
views  of  Christian  perfection.  But  Wesley  had  now  outgrown  the 
Moravian  leading-strings.  The  Count,  whom  he  had  once  obeyed 
with  abject  submission,  could  no  longer  play  the  Pope  over  him,  and 
as  for  the  Moravian  theology,  Wesley  says :  ''  Waiving  their  odd  and 
affected  phrases;  their  weak,  mean,  silly,  childish  expressions;  their 
crude,  confused,  and  undigested  notions ;  and  their  whims,  uiisuj)- 
IHjrted  either  by  Scripture  or  sound  reason,  I  find  three  grand,  unre- 
tracted  errors  running  through  almost  all  tlieir  books,  namely,  uni- 
versal salvation,  antinomianism,  and  a  kind  of  new,  refonned  quietism." 
No  wonder  the  proposed  reunion  failed. 

The  Methodif^t  "  United  Society."— From  the  Fetter 
Lane  love-feast  Wesley  and  the  seccders  proceeded  to  the  Foundry, 
where,  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1740,  he  formed  them  into  the  first 
"  United  Society,"  on  a  plan  much  resembling  those  from  wliose  fel- 
lowship he  had  departed.  There  were  twenty-five  men  and  forty-eight 
women  in  attendance.  With  this  little  band  of  Methodists  the  world 
was  to  be  overrun. 

"*  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739,''  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "eiglit  or 
ten  persons  came  to  me  in  London,  and  desired  that  I  should  spend 
some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and  advise  them  how  to  'flee  from 
tlic  wrath  to  come : '  this  was  the  rise  of  the  '  United  Societies.' " 
It  would  appear  that  these  eight  or  ten  persons  were  members  of  the 
Fetter  Lane  Society  who  were  disturbed,  and,  likely  enough,  dis- 
irusted,  bv  tlie  continued  dissensions  and  the  vagaries  of  doctrine  wliich 
they  found  therein;  and  it  would  lie  a  natural  sohition  of  the  problem 
of  different  dates,  which  would  otherwise  be  confusing,  to  fix  this  vol- 
untary action  on  the  part  of  these  eight  or  ten  persons  as  the  fii-st 
suggestion  to  Mr.  Wesley  of  the  necessity  of  a  sepamte  organization, 
which,  a  few  montlis  later,  was  effected  by  the  establishment  of  the 
first  llnitod  Society  at  the  Foundry. 
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.  Lay  Preachers — Howell  Harris. — ^In  the  Moravian  bo- 
<3ietie8,  no  less  than  in  the  State  Church,  it  was  held  to  be  a  sm 
and  a  shame  for  any  bnt  an  ordained  man  to  preach ;  though  in  the 
Moravian  societies  he  might  relate  his  experience  and  incidentally 
bring  in  a  good  deal  of  Scripture  exposition  therewith.  But  in  the 
year  1739  Mr.  Wesley  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Welsh 
evangelist,  Howell  Harris,  a  man  who,  with  no  ordination  whatever, 
had  been  blessed  with  a  success  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in 
Wales  almost  equal  to  that  which  had  attended  the  preaching  of  the 
Methodists  in  England.  This  Welshman  appeal's  to  have  been  the 
first  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  caught  the  idea  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Author  of  the  Gospel,  instead 
of  on  the  authority  of  a  self-constituted  Church. 

Harris  first  commenced  visiting  from  house  to  house  in  his  own 
native  parish,  and  in  neighboring  ones,  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Wesleys  reached  Georgia.  Up  to  this  period  the  morals  of  the  Welsh 
were  deplorably  cornipt;  and  among  both  rich  and  poor,  ministers 
and  people,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  licentiousness  were  common. 
In  the  parish  churches  the  name  of  Christ  was  hardly  ever  uttered, 
and  in  1736  there  were  only  six  Dissenting  chapels  throughout  the 
whole  of  northern  Wales. 

Crowds  began  to  gather  about  him,  and,  almost  without  knowing  it,. 
Harris  began  to  preach.  The  magistrates  and  clergy  threatened  him ; 
but  their  tlireati?  failed  to  silence  him.  For  a  maintenance  he  set  up 
a  school,  and  meantime  continned  preaching.  Numbers  were  con-  * 
vinced  of  sin,  and  tliese  the  young  pi-eacher,  only  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  formed  into  small  societies.  At  the  end  of  1737  persecuting 
malice  ejected  him  fi-om  his  school ;  but,  instead  of  silencing  the 
preacher,  it  led  him  to  preach  more  than  evei*.  He  now  gave  himself 
entirely  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  henceforth  generally  de- 
livered three  or  four,  and  sometimes  five  or  six,  sermons  daily  to 
crowded  congregations.  A  wide-spi-ead  reformation  followed.  Public 
diversioas  became  unfiushionable,  and  roligiou  became  the  theme  of 
common  conversation.  Thus  Howell  Harris  was  an  itinerant  i^reacher 
at  least  a  year  and  a  half  before  Whitefield  and  Wesley ;  and,  as  the- 
herald  of  hundreds  more  who  were  to  follow,  he  met  the  fiercest 
persecutions  with  an  undaunted  soul  and  an  unflinching  face.     Par^ 
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sons  and  conntrj  squires  menaced  him,  and  mobs  swore  and  flung 
stones  and  sticks  at  liim ;  but  he  calmly  pursued  his  way,  laboring 
almost  alone  in  his  own  isolated  sphere  until  he  met  with  Whitefield  in 
the  town  of  Cardiff,  in  1739.  Whitefield  says  he  found  him  "  a  burning 
and  shining  light ;  a  barrio  against  profanity  and  immorality ;  and  an 
indefatigable  promoter  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  During  the  last 
three  years  he  had  preached  almost  twice  every  day,  for  three  or 
four  hours  together;  had  visited  seven  counties,  established  thirty 
societies,  and  the  good  work  was  growing  and  spreading  under  his- 
liands." 

John  Cennick. — It  is  not  quite  proper,  however,  to  reckon 
I  larris  as  the  first  Methodist  lay  preacher :  that  honor  belongs  to  John 
Cennick,  the  son  of  an  English  Quaker,  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
quiet,  reUgious  ways  of  that  excellent  people,  but  who,  on  leaving  * 
lioine  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter,  in  London,  fell  into  the  snares 
which  always  infest  great  cities,  and  soon  became  a  gay  young  man  of 
the  world. 

In  1735  John  was  convinced  of  sin  wliile  walking  in  Cheapside, 
and  at  once  left  off  song-singing,  card-playing,  and  attciuling  theaters. 
Sometimes  he  wished  to  go  into  a  popish  monastery,  to  spend  his  life 
in  devout  retirement;  at  other  times  he  longed  to  live  in  a  cave, 
sleeping  on  fallen  leaves,  and  feeding  on  forest  fruits.  lie  fasted  long 
and  often,  and  prayed  nine  times  every  day.  lie  was  afraid  of  seeing 
ghosts,  and  terribly  apprehensive  lest  he  should  meet  tlie  devil.  Fan- 
cying dry  bread  too  great  an  indulgence  for  so  great  a  sinner  as 
liimself,  he  began  to  feed  on  potatoes,  acorns,  crabs,  and  grass ;  and 
often  wished  he  could  live  upon  roots  and  herbs.  At  length,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1737,  he  found  peace  with  God,  and  went  on  his  way  rcjuic- 
iug.  Like  Howell  1  Ian-is,  lie  at  once  connnenced  preaching;  and  also- 
bc^an  to  write  hymns,  a  number  of  which  Charles  Wesley  corrected 
for  the  press. 

In  May,  1739,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  Cennick 
Mas  placed  in  charge  of  the  New  Kingswood  School,  in  which  office 
he  also  rendered  good  service  as  a  preacher,  and  gained  strong  hold 
ii)x>n  the  hearts  of  the  colliers,  as  well  as  of  their  children.  It  was- 
not  long,  however,  before  he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  certain  Cal- 
viiiistic  notions,  on  account  of   which  he  regarded  it  as  either  his- 
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privilege  or  his  duty,  or  both,  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wesley,  agiiinst 
whom  he  headed  a  fierce  opposition,  based  wholly  upon  differences  of 
theological  opinion,  and,  as  a  result,  the  work  of  revival  in  the  region 
of  Bristol  languished  for  many  years. 

Thomas  Maxfield  comes  next  in  the  notable  army  of  lay 
preachers;  a  young  man  of  fair  talents  and  deep  piety,  who,  in  1740, 
came  to  Mr.  Wesley,  in  London,  and  desired  to  assist  liim  as  a  *^8on 
in  the  Gospel,"  and  whom  Mr.  AVesley  appointed  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  Society  at  the  Foundry.  Preaching,  however,  was  no  part  of  his 
duty.  But  the  people  were  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  young 
Maxfield  showed  a  rare  skill  in  breakini^  it  to  them.  His  efforts  as  an 
expositor  of  Scripture  became  more  and  more  attractive,  and  presently 
it  was  reported  to  Mr.  AVesley,  then  at  Bristol,  that  the  young  man  he 
had  appointed  simply  as  a  leader  of  the  Foundry  Society  had  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  preach !  On  the  receipt  of  these  strange  tidings 
AVesley  hastened  up  to  London  to  put  a  stop  to  such  wickedness  and 
folly ;  but  on  mentioning  liis  intention  to  his  mother,  who,  after  the 
death  of  lier  husband  had  removed  to  London,  that  wise,  strong- 
souled  woman  rei)lied  : — 

''  Take  care  what  you  do.  Tliomas  Maxfield  is  as  trulv  called  of 
God  to  preach  the  Gosi)el  as  ever  you  were.'' 

Mr.  Wesley  was  now  in  a  dilemma.  He  believed  a  great  deal  in  the 
traditions  of  his  Church  ;  he  also  had  great  faith  in  the  Christian  judg- 
ment of  his  mother,  whose  words  seemed  to  impress  themselves  upon 
him  with  more  tlian  human  authority.  It  was  as  if  the  Lord  had 
spoken  to  him  by  the  mouth  of  this  prophetess;  therefore,  laying 
aside  his  prejudices,  he  examined  the  young  man  as  to  his  gifts  and 
graces,  and,  instead  of  extinguishing  him  as  a  preacher,  he  promoted 
him  to  a  kind  of  lay  piistorate  of  the  souls  at  the  Foundry,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  first  precedent  of  that  vast  system  of  "appointments" 
which  has  j^ince  hehl  such  a  prominent  place  in  Methodist  economy. 


CIIAl'TKR  VUI. 


THE  CALVINISTIC  CONTROVERSY,  ETC. 


Opiiiion»!    Opinions! — \Vliut  crimes  have  been  committed 
in  tliT  name ;  especially  in  tlie  name  of  theological  opinions ! 

It  is  nppalling  to  discover  how  little  good,  and  how  great  evil,  has 
12 
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come  of  those  theoretkiil  difiputes  upon  which  good  men  have  ex- 
liaasted  bo  much  talent  and  time ;  while  the  small  importance  which 
the  Head  of  the  Church  seems  to  attacli  to  aay  sort  of  inferential  the- 
ology appears  in  tlie  fact  tliat  he  carries  on  his  work  of  saving  peni- 
tent sinners,  both  by  means  of,  and  in  spite  of,  long  cherished  and 
well  defended  religious  opinions. 

"Whitefield,  like  his  teachers  tlic  "Weslcys,  was  a  believer  in  free 
grace  until  he  went  to  Amprioa;  but  at  Northampton  he  met  th& 


{jroat  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  taught  him  the  theology  of  Calvin,, 
and  the  young  evangelist,  having  a  better  voice  for  rhetoric  than  brain 
for  logic,  was  tboifby  vcrv  much  beguiled.  But  by  means  of  the 
Calviuist  Edwai'ds  und  Whitoliold  the  Lord  managed  to  carry  on  his 
work  of  saving  sinners  as  well  as  by  the  Armininn  John  Wesley, 
though  by  no  means  to  the  same  ultimate  extent.  In  tlicir  opinions 
these  men  were  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles ;  but  down  underneath  their 
opinions  they  had  some  real  faith,  some  true  religion,  which  the  Lord, 
could  make  use  of  in  carrying  on  his  kingdom  without  stopping  to  cor- 
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rect  tlie  one  or  take  sideB  with  the  other ;  though  it  is  plain  enoagh, 
from  tlic  provideDce  of  God  as  wuU  as  from  the  general  drift  of  the 
clmrch  doctrine,  which  side  of  this  question  he  favors. 

With  his  usual  impetuosity,  Wliitefield  plunged  soul  and  body  into 
the  Calvinistic  arena,  and  at  once  announced  liis  doctrinid  conversion  in 
letters  to  his  English  friends.  Wesley,  who  was  quite  as  dogmatic  as 
his  pupil,  besides  being  a  mucli  better  logician  and  tlicolog^ao,  took  up 
the  case  with  giviit  spirit ;  wrote  some  viporons  letters  with  a  view  to 


helping  Ids  young  pupil  out  of  his  dehisions,  and  preached  and  pub- 
lished a  powerful  sermon  against  Predestination,  which  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  theological  war. 

For  a  time  these  old  friends  maintained  pleasant  personal  relatioiu 
in  spite  of  the  great  divergence  in  their  theology ;  but  the  debate  Vaxcd 
Ko  hot,  and  attracted  so  many  new  combatants,  that  for  years  there  was 
much  bitterness  between  them,  all  cooperation  ceased,  and  a  complete 
separation,  and  almost  estrangement,  ensued.  Writing  from  Savannah, 
nnder  date  of  March  26, 1740,  to  Mr,  Wesley,  Wliitefield  says: — 
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"  My  IIoxorki)  Fkiknd  a>ii  Bbother  : — For  once  hearken  to  a 
child,  who  is  willing  to  wash  your  feet.  I  beseech  you,  by  the  mercies 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  if  you  would  have  my  love  confirmed 
toward  you,  write  no  more  to  me  about  misrepresentations  wherein 
we  differ.  If  possible,  I  am  ten  thousand  times  more  conduced 
of  the  doctrine  of  election^  and  ihQ  final  perseverance  of  those  that  are 
truly  in  Christ,  than  when  I  saw  you  last.  You  think  otherwise.  Why, 
then,  should  we  dispute,  when  there  is  no  probability  of  convincing? 
Will  it  not,  in  the  end,  destroy  brotherly  love,  and  insensibly  take 
from  us  that  cordial  union  and  sweetness  of  soul  which  I  pray  God 
may  always  subsist  between  us  ?  IIow  glad  would  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  be  to  see  us  divided  I  IIow  many  would  rejoice  should  I  join 
and  make  a  party  against  you  I  How  would  the  cause  of  our  common 
Master  suffer  by  our  raising  disputes  about  particular  ix)ints  of  doc- 
trine I  Honored  sir,  let  us  offer  salvation  freely  to  all  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus;  and  whatever  light  God  has  communicated  to  us  let  us 
freely  communicate  to  others.  I  have  lately  read  the  life  of  Luther, 
and  think  it  in  nowise  to  his  honor  that  the  last  part  of  his  life  was 
so  much  taken  up  in  disputing  with  Zwiiiglius  and  others,  who  in 
all  probability  equally  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  notwithstanding  they 
might  differ  from  him  in  all  other  points.  Let  this,  dear  sir,  be  a 
caution  to  us.  I  hope  it  will  be  to  me ;  for,  provoke  me  to  it  as  much 
as  you  please,  I  intend  not  to  enter  lists  of  controversy  with  you  on  the 
points  whereirf  we  differ.  Only,  I  pray  to  God  that  the  more  you 
juflge  rne^  the  more  I  may  love  you^  and  learn  to  desire  no  one's  appro- 
bation but  that  of  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ." 

Two  months  after  this  AVliitefield  writes  again : — 

Capk  Lopen,  May  24,  1740. 

"  Honored  Sir  : — I  cannot  entertain  prejudices  against  your  con- 
duct and  principles  any  longer,  without  informing  you.  The  more  I 
examine  the  writings  of  the  most  experienced  men  and  the  experiences 
of  the  most  established  Christians,  the  more  I  differ  from  your  notion 
about  not  committing  sin,  and  your  denying  the  doctrines  of  election 
and  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  I  dread  coming  to  England, 
unless  you  are  resolved  to  oppose  these  truths  with  less  warmth  than 
v/lieii  T  wat^  tljore  last.     I  dread  your  coming  over  to  America,  because 
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the-  work  of  God  is  carried  oh  here  (and  that  in  a  most  glorious 
manner)  by  doctrines  quite  opposite  to, those  you  hold." 

In  June  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  London : — 

"  For  Christ's  sake  desire  dear  Brother  Wesley  to  avoid  disputing 
with  me.  I  think  I  had  rather  die  tlian  see  a  division  between  us ; 
and  yet  how  can  we  walk  together  if  we  oppose  eacli  other  ? " 

About  the  same  time  he  again  addresses  Wesley  as  follows : — 

Savannah,  Jwne  25,  1740. 

"My  Honored  Friend  and  Brother: — For  Christ's  sake,  if 
possible,  never  speak  against  election  in  your  sermons.  No  one  can 
say  that  I  ever  mentioned  it  in  public  discourse,  whatever  my  private 
sentiments  may  be.  For  Christ's  sake,  let  us  not  be  divided  among 
ourselves.  Nothing  will  so  much  prevent  a  division  as  you  being 
silent  on  this  head.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  speak  up  for  an 
attendance  on  the  means  of  giiice,  and  do  not  encourage  persons  who 
run,  I  am  persuaded,  before  they  are  called.  The  work  of  God  will 
suffer  by  such  imprudence. 

"  Perhaps  the  doctrines  of  election  and  of  final  perseverance  have 
been  abused ;  but,  notwithstanding,  they  arc  cliildren's  bread,  and 
ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  them,  supposing  they  are  always  men- 
tioned with  proper  cautions  sigainst  the  abuse  of  them.  I  write  not 
this  to  enter  into  disputation.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  opposing 
you ;  but  how  can  I  avoid  it,  if  you  go  about,  as  your  brother  Charles 

■ 

once  said,  to  drive  John  Calvin  out  of  Bristol." 

This  "children's  bread"  Wesley  analyzes  in  the  famous  sennon 
above  mentioned.  Mr.  AVhitefield  had  professed  his  intention,  not- 
withstanding his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  to  continue  his 
a<lvocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  which  was  to  the  credit  of  his 
heai-t  if  not  of  his  head  :  to  which  Mr.  Wesley  replies : — 

"  Though  you  use  softer  words  than  some,  you  mean  the  self -same 
thing;  and  God's  decree  concerning  the  election  of  grace,  according  to 
your  account  of  it,  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  others 
call  *  God's  decree  of  reprobation.'  Call  it,  therefore,  by  whatever 
name  you  please,  *  election,  pretention,  predestination,  or  reprobation,' 
it  comes  in  the  end  to  the  same  thing.     The  sense  of  all  is  plainly 
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this — by  virtue  of  an  eternal,  unchangeable,  irresistible  decree  of  God 
one  part  of  mankind  are  infallibly  saved,  and  the  rest  infallibly 
damned;   it   being   impossible  that  any  of   the   former  should   be 
damned,  or  that  any  of  the  latter  should  be  saved." 
*  Wesley  then  proceeds  to  state  the  objections  to  such  a  doctrine : — 

"1.  It  renders  all  preaching  vain;  for  preaching  is  needless  to 
them  that  are  elected ;  for  they,  whether  with  or  without  it,  will  infal- 
libly be  saved.  And  it  is  useless  to  them  that  are  not  elected ;  fox 
they,  whether  with  preaching  or  without,  will  infallibly  be  damned. 

"  2.  It  directly  tends  to  destroy  that  holiness  wliich  is  the  end  of  all 
the  ordinances  of  God ;  for  it  wholly  takes  away  those  fii'st  motives  to 
follow  after  holiness  so  frequently  proposed  in  Scripture — ^the  hope  of 
future  reward  and  fear  of  punishment,  the  hope  of  heaven  and  fear  of 
heU. 

"  3.  It  directly  tends  to  destroy  several  particular  branches  of  holi- 
ness; for  it  naturally  tends  to  inspire  or  increase  a  sharpness  of 
temper  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  meekness  of  Christ,  and  leads  a 
jku^n  to  treat  with  contempt,  or  coldness,  those  wliom  he  supposes  to  be 
outcasts  from  God. 

"  4.  It  tends  to  destroy  the  comfort  of  religion. 

"  5.  It  directly  tends  to  destroy  our  zeal  for  good  works ;  for  what 
avails  it  to  relieve  tlie  wants  of  those  who  are  just  dropping  into  eter- 
nal fire ! 

ft,  

"  6.  It  has  a  direct  and  manifest  tendency  to  overthrow  tlie  whole 
Christian  revelation ;  for  it  makes  it  unnecessary. 

"7.  It  makes  the  Christian  revelation  contradict  itself;  for  it  is 
grounded  on  such  an  interpretation  of  some  texts  as  flatly  contradicts 
all  the  other  texts,  and  indeed  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  Scripture. 

"  8.  It  is  full  of  blasphemy ;  for  it  represents  our  blessed  Lord  as  a 
hypocrite  and  dissembler,  in  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another — 
in  pretending  a  love  which  he  had  not ;  it  also  represents  the  most 
holy  God  as  more  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust  than  the  devil ; 
for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  says  that  God  has  condemned  millions  of  souls 
to  everlasting  fire  for  continuing  in  sin  wliich,  for  want  of  the  grace 
he  gives  them  not,  they  are  unable  to  avoid." 

Wesley  sums  up  the  whole  thus : — 

"  Tliis  is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the  horrible  decree  of 
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predestinatioiit    And  here  I  fix  mj  foot.     On  this  I  join  issue  with 
every  asserter  of  it.    You  represent  God  as  worse  than  the  devil." 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons  against  predestination 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Calvinists  to  fever  heat.  In  the  midst  of 
the  storm  of  sermons  and  pamphlets  which  it  called  forth  Mr.  White- 
field  returned  a  second  time  from  America,  and,  perceiving  that  the 
theological  gulf  between  himself  and  his  former  friends  was  now  im- 
passable, he  began  to  open  his  mouth  against  them,  fn  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Wesley's  sermon,  he  says : — 

"  I  frankly  acknowledge  I*  believe  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  in 
this  view — that  God  intends  to  give  saving  grace  through  Jesus  Christ 
only  to  a  certain  number,  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind,  after  the  fall 
of  Adam,  being  justly  left  of  God  to  continue  in  sin,  will  at  last 
suffer  that  eternal  death  which  is  its  proper  wages."  Nevertheless, 
he  argues  that  preachers  of  the  Gospel  are  bound  to  preach  promiscu- 
ously to  all,  since  they  cannot  possibly  know  who  are  the  elect  and 
who  are  the  reprobate ;  and  he  defends  the  justice  which  dooms  mill- 
ions of  unborn  sinners  to  everlasting  burnings,  by  showing  that  this 
was  the  fate  which  all  mankind  had  justly  incurred  b^  reason  of  the 
sin  of  Adam,  and  that,  instead  of  being  an  act  of  injustice  on  the  part 
of  God  to  destroy  the  many,  it  was  an  act  of  special  grace  on  his  part 
to  save  the  few.  The  Bible  statement  that  "  the  Lord  is  loving  to  every 
man,  and  his  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,"  Whitefield  explains  by 
showing  that  this  refers  to  his  general  and  not  his  saving  mercy ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Redemption  as  set  forth 
by  Wesley,  declaring  it  to  be  the  highest  reproach  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  challenging  Wesley  to  make  good  the  assertion  that 
Christ  died  for  them  that  perish,  on  the  ground  that  if  all  were  uni- 
versally redeemed,  it  would  follow  that  all  must  finally  be  saved. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Calvinistic  system 
in  general,  they  were  evidently  too  wonderful  for  Mr.  Whitefield. 

This  wide  diflFerence  of  opinion  naturally  wrought  an  estrangement 
between  these  old  friends,  both  of  whom,  with  intemperate  zeal,  en- 
tered into  tliis  war  of  words,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Wesley  makes 
this  entry  in  his  Journal  under  the  date  of  April  28,  1741 : — 

"Having  heard  much  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  unkinl  lehavior  since 
his  return  from  Georgia,  I  went  to  him  to  hear  him  speak  for  himself, 
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that  I  might  know  how  to  judge.  I  much  approved  of  his  plain- 
ness of  speech.  He  told  me,  he  and  I  preached  two  different  Gospels, 
and  therefore  he  not  only  would  not  join  with,  or  give  me  the  right 
liand  of  fellowship,  but  was  resolved  publicly  to  preach  against  me 
and  my  brother,  wheresoever  he  preached  at  all.  Mr.  Hall  (who  went 
witli  me)  put  him  in  mind  of  the  promise  he  had  made  but  a  few  day» 
before,  that,  whatever  his  private  opinion  was,  he  would  never  pub- 
licly preach  against  us.  He  said,  that  promise  was  only  an  effect  of 
human  weakness,  and  he  was  now  of  another  mind." 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  two  friends  met  in  a  large  social 
gathering,  AVhitefield  mounted  his  hobby,  and  spoke  largely  and  val- 
iantly in  defense  of  his  favorite  system.  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand^ 
was  silent  till  all  the  company  were  gone,  when,  turning  to  the 
spurred  and  belted  controversial  knight,  he  quietly  remarked, 
"  Brother,  are  you  aware  of  what  you  have  done  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Whitefield,  "  I  have  defended  truth." 

"  You  have  tried  to  prove,"  replied  AVesley,  "  that  God  is  worse 
than  the  devil ;  for  the  devil  can  only  Urapt  a  man  to  sin ;  but,  if 
wliat  you  have  said  be  true,  QtoH  forces  a  man  to  sin ;  and,  therefore, 
on  your  system,  God  is  worse  than  tlie  devil." 

Howell  Harris,  the  AVelshman,  and  John  Cennick,  the  Kings- 
wood  school-master,  both  took  sides  with  the  Calvinists.  The  former 
in  writing  a  letter  says : — 

"I  have  been  long  waiting  to  see  if  Brother  John  and  Charles 
should  receive  further  light,  or  be  silent  and  not  oppose  election  and 
perseverance ;  but,  finding  no  hope  of  this,  I  begin  to  be  staggered 
how  to  act  toward  them.  I  plainly  see  that  we  preach  two  Gospels. 
My  dear  brother,  deal  faithfully  with  Brother  John  and  Charles.  If 
vou  like,  vou  mav  read  this  letter  to  them.  AVe  are  free  in  Wales 
from  the  hellish  infection."  AVhat  there  is  particularly  "hellish" 
alK)ut  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  this  enthusiastic  predestinarian  doea 
not  minutely  jx^int  out.  To  an  unprejudiced  mind  there  would 
naturally  appear  to  be  more  "hell"  in  the  Calvinistic  than  in  the 
Anninian  view. 

The  Methodist  revival  was  now  only  just  begun,  but  already  there 
were  two  sorts  of  Methodists,  one  under  the  lead  of  Whitefield,  the 
other  under  the  lead  of  Weslev :  lx)th  believinsr  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
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Bedeemer  and  Saviour  of  men,  and  in  tfao  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Sanctifier 
and  Comforter  of  believers,  but  separated  from  eacli  otlier  by  a  set  of 
inferences  falsely  drawn  from  isolated  texts:  inferences  which  ex- 
plained away  the  univei-sal  love  of  God:  "opinions"  which,  if  they 
were  true,  could  have  no  possible  value  either  to  the  elect  or  reprobate^ 
and  whose  only  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  confuse  the  minds  and 
sour  the  tempers  of  all  persons  to  whose  knowledge  they  might  chance 
to  come.  One  of  these  parties  grew  into  what  was  called  the  "  Lady 
Huntingdon  Connection,"  after  the  name  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  chief 
patroness — ^a  Christian  communion  of  which  comparatively  few  people 
have  ever  heard ;  the  other  has  overrun  the  English-speaking  world. 

Thus  according  to  the  faith  of  each  was  it  done  unto  him.  White- 
field  accepted  the  Gospel  as  God's  plan  to  save  a  few,  and  to  him 
was  given  a  small  spiritual  family  in  the  Lord.  Wesley  saw  in  the 
Gospel  a  plan  to  save  the  many,  and  his  spiritual  household,  like  that 
of  Abraham,  has  become  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude. 

If  there  ever  were  a  notable  victim  of  the  small  theology  of  John 
Calvin,  George  Whitefield  was  that  man.  Doubtless  he  and  the  two 
Wesicys  were  made  to  work  together.  There  was  just  that  diversity 
of  gifts  which  might  have  made  these  three  men  the  three  determina- 
tive points  in  the  evangelical  circle  that  should  have  encompassed  the 
whole  earth ;  but  before  tliis  circle  could  be  fairly  projected,  as  in  a 
little  wliile  it  would  have  been,  that  deceiver  who  spoils  so  much  of 
the  good  that  lies  within  the  reach  of  human  hands  separated  these 
three  chief  friends  by  the  only  conceivable  method  by  which  he  could 
have  accomplished  his  infernal  purpose. 

It  is  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  see  a  great  revivalist,  with  two  nations 
waiting  on  his  ministrations,  wielding  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
and  bringing  sinners  by  multitudes  to  salvation — to  see  such  a  man 
turned  from  tlie  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  fruitless  and 
foolish  task  of  setting  forth  what  one  of  the  great  Calvinistic  divines 
calls  "  the  secret  will  of  God." 

Has  Jehovah  from  all  eternity  determined  to  save  just  so  many  of 
the  human  race,  and  to  pass  by  all  the  rest  ? 

Whitefield  answers,  "  Yes."    AVesley  answers,  "  No." 

"  But,"  says  Whitefield,  "  God  teaches,  my  friends,  that  election  is 
true." 
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"And  Ood  teaches  me  to  preach  and  print  against  it,"  onawen 
"Wedey. 

Alae,  for  the  estrangement  of  these  apostolic  men  1  If  the;  had 
lived  in  onr  day,  the  one  would  have  seen  his  "opiniona,"  alonf;  with 
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other  rubbish  of  the  same  sort,  thrust  into  out-of-the-way  comers  in 
the  Ubraries  of  theological  seminaries,  while  the  other  would  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  possible  for  Calvinists  and  Arminians  to  preach  and 
prjy  harmuniously  together,  simply  by  keeping  to  the  things  which  are 
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plainly  laid  down  in  the  Gospel,  and  leaving  all  mere  inferences 
thereon  to  take  their  own  chances  of  living  or  djing. 

Ijady  Huntingdon. — Among  the  distinguished  persons  who 
were  led  to  a  true  faith  in  Christ  through  the  labors  of  the  Oxford ' 
Methodists  was  SeUna,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

During  a  severe  illness  she  had  been  led  to  consecrate  herself  to  tlie 
Lord,  and  on  her  recovery  she  faithfully  fulfilled  her  promise  by  a  long 
life  of  benevolence  and  devotion.  Through  the  influence  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  afterward  the  wife  of  Ingham,  of  the 
Holy  Club,  Lady  Selina  became  attadied  to  the  Methodists,  and  al- 
though she  was  an  enthusiastic  Churchwoman,  a  member  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  could  even  boast  of  having  royal  blood  in  her  veins, 
she  became,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  Earl,  her  husband,  a  frequent 
attendant  of  the  Moravian  Societies  in  London. 

On  Mr.  Wesley's  separation  from  the  Fetter  Lane  Society  she 
attached  herself  to  his  party,  and  invited  him  to  preach  in  her  house ; 
but  when  Wesley  and  Whitefield  fell  out,  because  of  their  differences 
in  theology,  Lady  Huntingdon,  being  a  Calvinist,  sided  with  White- 
field,  and  at  length  by  her  munificent  gifts,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
her  piety  and  talents,  she  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  little 
sect  of  Methodists  who  did  not  believe  in  free  grace. 

After  the  rupture  between  Wesley  and  his  pupil,  Whitefield  had 
caused  a  Tabernacle  to  be  erected  for  his  own  use  not  far  from 
Mr.  Wesley's  Foundry ;  an  arrangement  well  calculated  to  promote  all 
sorts  of  ill  will  between  these  former  friends,  and  the  two  congrega- 
tions of  their  respective  followers ;  but  the  Countess,  who  appears  to 
have  liad  almost  a  controlling  influence  with  Whitefield — whom  she 
afterward  appointed  one  of  her  chaplains — induced  him  to  seek  for  a 
reconciliation  with  Wesley,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  breach  was 
healed.  The  two  men  held  a  union  service  at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle, 
at  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  by  over  a  thousand  com- 
municants; and  the  brotherly  love  thus  restored  bound  their  hearts 
together  to  the  day  of  their  death.  Sometimes  the  old  fire  would 
suddenly  blaze  up  for  a  moment,  when  they  began  to  talk  of  their 
respective  "opinions,"  but  Whitefield  would  smother  it  with  his 
favorite  saying,  "Well,  brother,  let  us  agree  to  disagi-ee." 

After  her  husband's  death  the  Countess  devoted  herself  wholly  to 
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a  religious  life :  her  house^  at  Chelsea,  near  London^  became  the  head- 
quarters of  a  revival  movement  among  the  nobility ;  many  ladies  of 
rank  were  converted ;  meetings  for  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  were  held  at  their  mansions,  and  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  tlio  kingdom  occasionally  attended  the  preaching  of  Whitefield, 
both  at  Ids  Tabernacle  and  at  the  house  of  his  patroness.  Only  a  very 
few  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  renounce  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil ;  but  they  were  all  agreed  that  Lady  Huntingdon's  young 
chaplain  was  the  most  wonderful  preacher  they  had  ever  heard. 

This  elect  lady  not  only  devoted  herself,  her  time,  and  her  influ- 
ence to  God,  but,  what  was  more  rare,  her  ample  fortune  also.  She 
sold  her  country-seats,  her  jewels,  her  elegant  equipages,  and  other 
appendages  of  a  fashionable  and  titled  lady,  and  devoted  the  proceeds 
to  the  purchase  of  theaters,  halls,  and  dilapidated  chapels,  which  she 
caused  to  be  fitted  up  for  public  worship  conducted  by  some  of  her 
chapkins. 

Trevecca  Collei^e. — In  order  to  provide  a  ministry  for  these 
chapels.  Lady  Iliiiitingdon  erected  a  theological  school  at  Trevecca,  in 
Wales,  and  called  to  its  presidency  the  saintly  Fletcher,  Vicar  of 
Madeley. 

Here  any  young  man,  who  was  tnily  converted  and  ready  to  give 
himself  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  might  receive  board, 
tuition,  and  one  suit  of  clothes  a  year,  all  at  the  college's  expense.  At 
first  no  theological  tests  were  imposed ;  but  afterward,  as  the  Calvin- 
istic  controversy  grew  hotter  and  more  bitter,  the  school  was  mad^  so 
strictly  an  institution  of  the  elect  that  no  believer  in  free  grace  could 
be  either  a  teacher  or  a  pupil  therein.  Fletcher,  on  this  account, 
resigned  his  charge  of  the  school,  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
never  rose  above  mediocrity. 

During  her  life  the  Countess  is  said  to  have  bestowed  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars  in  works  of  religion  and  charity,  and  at  her 
death,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  June  17, 1791,  she  bequeathed  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  special  benefactions,  and  the  remainder  of  her 
fortune  she  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  sixty-four  chapels  which  she 
had  helped  to  build  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Like  Wesley,  Lady  Huntingdon  was  greatly  attached  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  but  in  order  to  retain  the  control  of  the  chapels  which 
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fihe  had  built  she  wae  forced  Ut  avail  herself  of  the  Act  of  Toleration, 
and  tbufi  these  chapels  became  Dissenting  meeting-hoases,  in  which 
her  Episcopalian  friends  would  no  longer  preach  or  worship.  After 
her  death  all  connection  between  them  was  dissolved,  and,  instead  of 
a  little  system,  they  became  eo  many  independent  chapels. 

It  was  from  this  fate  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  party,  which  Wesley, 
from  the  first,  wae  able  to  foresee,  that  he  constantly  strove  to  save 
himself  and  his  connection.  If  he  had  been  willing  to  avail  himself  of 
the  Act  of  Toleration  his  Societies  would  have  been  protected  thereby ; 


Imt  tliey  would  have  thereby  become  Dissenting  bodies,  which,  of  all 
things,  Wesley  dreaded.  lie  tanght  the  Methodists  to  claim  their  places 
OS  regular  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  hold  their  rela- 
tions to  the  United  Societies  as  a  secondary  matter,  not  involving  their 
ecclesiastical  status,  but  merely  a  provisional  arrangement  for  helping 
their  growth  in  grace ;  therefore  they  were  without  protection  ns 
.T>;Rfi«>nterf<.  and  withont  influence  as  members  of  the  Establishment, 
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and  their  persons  and  their  property  were  for  many  years  subject  to 
the  mercy  of  any  mob,  magistrate,  or  Iligh-Church  parson  whom 
Satan  miglit  stir  np  to  torment  them. 

Class-Meetings. — Like  every  other  step  in  the  progress  of  early 
Metliodism,  the  establishment  of  "  classes  "  was  plainly  providential. 

The  number  of  members  in  Wesley's  United  Societies  had  now 
greatly  increased.  That  at  the  Foundry  contained,  in  the  year  1742, 
about  eleven  hundred  members.  There  was  also  a  large  Society  at 
Bristol,  and  many  smaller  ones  scattered  over  England  and  Wales.  In 
the  county  of  Yorkshire  alone  there  were  sixty  Societies,  which  had 
been  established  by  Wesley's  companion  in  Georgia,  who  shortly  after- 
ward joined  the  Moravians,  and  soon  faded  out  of  sight.  Hitherto, 
Wesley  and  his  brother,  with  some  little  assistiince  from  the  other 
Oxford  Metliodists,  had  exercised  a  pastoral  oversight  over  these  Soci- 
eties, but  in  February,  1742,  an  accident  led  to  an  imporUmt  addition 
to  tlie  simple  Methodist  system. 

In  tiie  erection  of  the  "  Xew  Koom  "  at  Bristol,  the  first  of  all  the 
Wesleyan  preaching  houses,  a  large  debt  had  been  incurred,  and  on 
the  date  above  mentioned  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Bristol 
Society  met  together  to  consult  how  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  it. 
One  of  them  stood  up  and  said,  "  Let  every  member  of  the  Society 
give  a  penny  a  week  till  the  debt  is  paid."  Another  auswei'cd, 
"  Many  of  them  are  poor,  and  cannot  afford  to  do  it."  ''  Then,"  said 
the  former,  ''  put  eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me ;  and  if  they  can  give 
any  thing,  well ;  I  will  call  on  them  weekly ;  and  if  they  can  give 
nothing,  I  will  give  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself.  And  each  of  you 
call  on  eleven  of  your  neighbors  weekly ;  receive  what  they  give,  and 
make  up  what  is  wanting."  "  It  was  done,"  writes  Wesley ;  "  and  in 
awhile,  some  of  these  informed  me  they  found  such  and  such  an  one 
did  not  live  as  he  ought.  It  struck  me  inunediately,  '  This  is  the 
thing,  the  very  thing,  we  have  wanted  so  long.'  " 

Accordingly  he  called  together  these  weekly  collectors  of  money 
to  pay  the  debt  of  the  Bristol  Chapel,  and  desired  each,  in  addition  to 
collecting  money,  to  make  particular  inquiry  into  the  behavior  of  the 
membei's  whom  they  visited.  They  did  so.  Many  disorderly  walkers 
were  detected;  and  thus  ^Ue  Society  was  purged  of  unwortliy 
members. 
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Within  six  weeks  after  this,  on  March  25,  Wesley  introduced  the 
same  plan  in  London,  where  he  had  long  found  it  difficult  to  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  members  personally.  He  requested  several 
earnest  and  sensible  men  to  meet  him,  to  whom  he  explained  his  diffi- 
culty. They  all  agreed,  that  to  come  to  sure,  thorough  knowledge  of 
each  member,  there  could  be  no  better  way  than  to  divide  the  Society 
into  classes,  like  those  at  Bristol.  Wesley  at  once  appointed  as  leaders 
those  in  whom  he  could  most  confide ;  and  thus,  in  three  years  after 
their  first  organization,  the  United  Societies  were  regularly  divided 
into  chisscs. 

At  fii-st  the  leaders  visited  each  member  of  their  classes  at  their  own 
houjics ;  but  for  convenience  it  was  presently  arranged  that  the  class 
should  lussemble  once  a  week,  at  a  time  and  place  most  convenient  foi 
the  whole,  the  time  being  spent  chiefly  in  conversing  with  those 
present,  one  by  one,  the  leader  beginning  and  ending  each  meeting 
with  singing  and  prayer. 

Thus  class  meetings  began.  Wesley  writes:  "It  can  scarce  bo 
conceived  what  advantages  have  been  reaped  by  this  little  pnidential 
regulation,  ilany  now  experienced  that  Christian  fellowship  of  which 
they  had  not  so  much  as  an  idea  before.  They  began  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  and  naturally  to  care  for  each  other's  welfare. 
And  as  they  had  daily  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  so  they 
liad  a  more  endeared  affection  for  each  otlicr.  Upon  reflection  I 
could  not  but  obsen'e  this  is  the  very  thing  which  was  from  the 
l>eginning  of  Christianity.  As  soon  as  any  Jews  or  heathen  were  so- 
convinced  of  the  ti-uth  as  to  forsake  sin  and  seek  the  gospel  of  salva- 
tion, the  first  preachers  immediately  joined  them  together;  took  an 
account  of  their  names ;  advised  them  to  watch  over  each  other ;  and 
met  these  catechumens^  as  they  were  then  called,  apart  from  the  giv;jt 
cungregjition,  that  they  might  instruct,  rebuke,  exhort,  and  ])ray  with 
theui  and  for  them  according  to  their  sevenU  necessities." 

The  Quarterly  TIsitation,  or  the  "  Quarterly  Meeting," 
«is  it  is  usually  called  in  America,  was  another  providential  method 
developed  by  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  early  Methodist 
Societies.  The  appointment  of  leaders  over  the  classes  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Wesley,  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  persons  in  sufficient 
numbers  induced  him  to  arrange    to   meet   tlie  classes  himself,   if 
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possible,  aa  often  as  four  times  a  year.  The  perfonnancc  of  this  duty 
made  him,  of  reeeBsity,  an  itinerant,  and  from  this  time  t/>  almost  the 
day  of  his  death  John  "Wesley  was  tlie  greatest  traveler  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  the  number  of  the  Societies  increased,  it  became 
impossible  for  bim  to  meet  all  the  classes  himself,  and  thus  the  duty 
was  devolved  upon  his  helpers,  but  the  coming  of  the  preacher, 
who,  if  he  vaa  not  "Wesley  himself  was  liis  personal  representative, 
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was  regarded  as  an  important  event  iu  the  life  of  the  simple-minded 
people  of  which  the  first  Societies  were  chiefly  composed ;  and  this 
quarterly  visitation  became  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  by  which  the 
Societies  were  held  together. 

"Wesley  at  ]Vewcastle.~In  the  year  1742  Mr.  Wesley 
extended  his  missionary  journeys  into  the  north  of  England,  and  on 
the  28th  of  May  reached  the  smoky  metropolis  of  Neweastle-upon- 
Tjne,  where,  even  after  his  Kingswood  experiences,  he  was  greatly 
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ehocked  at  tlie  degnidatioD  and  wickedness  of  the  people.  Drunken- 
nesa  and  swearing  were  habitual,  ^d  even  the  mouths  of  the  little 
children  were  filled  with  oaths  and  curses. 

On  Sunday  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  Wesley  and  his  traveling 
companion,  John  Taylor,  took  their  Etand  in  Sandgate,  the  poorest 
and  most  abandoned  part  of  the  town,  and  began  to  sing  the  Old 
Jloiidredth  Fsahn.  Presently  the  people  began  to  come  together  to  sec 
wiiat  was  tlie  matter,  and  about  the  time  Wesley  had  finished  his 
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[ircachiog,  which  followed  the  singing,  he  had  a  congregation  of  fmiii 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons,  some  of  whom  he  declares  to  hnvo 
been  the  worst  and  most  profane  of  any  barbarians  lie  Iiad  ever 
addressed.  Concerning  the  profanity  of  this  people  it  was  said  "  they 
used  the  language  as  though  they  had  received  a  liberal  education  in 
tiie  regions  of  woe."  Wesley's  text  on  this  occasion  was,  "  lie  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities : 
the  cliastiaement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we 
are  liealed." 
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When  the  service  was  ended  the  people  stood  gaping  with  aston- 
ishment, upon  which  the  preacher  said:  "If  yon  desire  to  know, who 
I  am,  my  name  is  John  Wesley.  At  five  in  the  evening,  with  God's 
help,  I  design  to  preach  here  again." 

At  five  o'clock  he  again  took  his  stand  on  the  hill  opposite  Keel- 
man's  Hospital,*  while  just  before  him  swarmed  the  denizens  of 
Sandgate  and  the  crowded  alleys  by  the  river  Tyne.  In  Moorfields^ 
and  Kennington  Common  Wesley  had  preached  to  congregations 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  people,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  preached  to  the  largest  as  well  as  to  the  wildest  crowd  he  had  ever 
seen,  who  listened  to  him  respectfully,  and  after  the  preaching  pressed 
upon  him  for  a  nearer  view,  or  perhaps  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  were^ 
as  he  says,  "ready  to  tread  him  under  foot  out  of  pure  love  and 
kindness." 

From  this  time  forth  Newcastle  became  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
Methodism.  Here  Wesley  formed  a  society,  which  he  calls  "  a  wild, 
staring,  loving  society,"  and  here  he  also  opened  a  second  school,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  one  at  Kingswood,  in  wliicli  forty  poor 
children  were  to  be  taught ;  the  scholars  as  well  as  the  teachers  to  be 
selected  by  himself  and  his  brother.  There  was  also  a  provision  for 
supporting  a  small  number  of  orphans,  from  whence  the  school 
derived  its  popular  name,  "  The  Newcastle  Orphanage." 

IVesley  Preaching:  on  His  Father's  Tomb.f — In  June 
of  this  yejjfPMr.  Wesley  made  a  visit  to  his  old  home  at  Epworth.  The 
parish  clergyman  was  a  miserable  man  of  dissolute  Jiabits,  who  hated 
the  Methodists  with  all  his  might,  and  on  the  appearance  of  their 
leadc^^  in  his  parish  he  poured  out  his  wrath  against  them  in  two  dis- 
es  which  Wesley  describes  as  two  of  the  bitterest  and  vilest 
rmons  he  ever  heard.  He  was  desirous  of  preaching  to  his  old  neigh- 
bors, and,  being  shut  out  of  the  church,  he  resolved  to  preach  in  the 
church-yard — a  proceeding  proper  enough  on  general  principles,  but  a 
plain  breach  of  the  law  of  the  Prayer  Book — and  taking  his  stand  upon 
the  broad,  low  platform  which  marked  the  grave  of  his  father,  ho 
preached  with  wonderful  power  to  the  crowds  that  gathered  about  him. 

*  "  Keelman  "  is  Newcastle-English  for  "  bargeman ; "  this  class  of  persons  being  Yei7 
numerous  at  Newcastle,  where  they  are  employed  on  the  heavy  boats  or  barges  used  ia 
transporting  coal.  f  See  beginning  of  chapter. 
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During  the  week  of  Iiia  visit  to  Epworth  he  preacted  from  tliis 
strungo  pulpit  every  day.  On  one  occasion  his  voice  was  drowned 
by  the  cries  of  the  penitents ;  several  persons  dropped  down  as  if  they 
liad  hccn  dead,  and  the  quiet  old  cliurcli-yai'd  was  turned  into  an , 
"  iiiqniry-room,"  in  which  many  sinners  found  peace  with  God;  and 
which  then  rcBoandcd  with  songs  of  joy,  thanksgiving,  and  praise. 

John  Wliitclamb,  Wesley's  brother-in-law,  at  that  time  the  curate  at 
Wroote,  who  heard  him  preach  at  Epworth,  says,  in  writing  to  him : — 

"  Tour  presence  creates  an  awe,  as  if  yon  were  an  inhabitant  of 
anotht'i'  world." 


Dut  Epworth  was,  of  old,  a  place  given  to  religious  persecution, 
and  no  wonder  that  among  the  descendants  of  people  who  could  burn 
the  hotise  of  their  clergyman  at  midnight  because  they  did  not  like 
his  politics,  some  should  be  found  who  would  annoy  a  Methodist 
l»ocau8e  they  did  not  like  his  religion. 

There  were  a  good  many  conversions  among  the  Epworth  sinners, 
but  some  of  them  were  not  allowed  to  live  in  peace.  On  one  occasion  a 
whole  wagon  load  of  them  were  arrested  and  carried  before  a  magistrate. 
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"  With  what  oflEciisc  are  these  people  charged  ? "  asked  the  squire. 

"  They  pretend  to  be  better  than  other  people,"  said  one  of  their 
accusers. 

"  And  they  pray  from  morning  till  night,"  said  anotlier. 

"  They  have  converted  my  wife,"  said  another ;  but  he  added,  as  a 
grudging  admission  of  the  truth,  "  till  she  went  among  them  she  had 
such  a  tongue,  but  now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

"  Take  them  back,"  said  the  justice,  "  take  them  back,  and  let  them 
convert  all  the  scolds  in  town." 

Death  of  Mrs.  UTeslcy. — After  the  death  of  his  father,  John 
Wesley,  like  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  assumed  the  support  of  his 
mother,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  repairs  at  the  Foundi'v  removed 
her  to  a  comfortable  home  which  he  had  fitted  up  therein.  The 
incident  concerning  her  defense  of  young  Maxfield,  the  lay  preacher, 
shows  that  she  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society; 
and  the  constant  presence  of  such  a  woman  at  the  head-quarters  of 
Methodism  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  Epworth  Wesley  heard  that  his  mother  was 
seriously  ill,  and  hastened  home,  only  to  find  her  just  on  the  bordere 
of  heaven. 

Her  death  and  burial  are  thus  recorded  m  his  Journal,  under  date 
of  Friday,  July  23,  1743  :— 

"About  three  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  my  mother,  and 
found  her  change  was  near.  I  sat  down  on  the  bedside ;  she  was  in 
her  last  conflict,  unable  to  speak,  but  I  believe  quite  sensible.  Her 
look  was  calm  and  serene,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upwai'd,  while  we 
commended  her  soul  to  God.  From  three  to  four  the  silver  cord  was 
loosing,  and  the  wheel  breaking  at  the  cistern ;  and  then,  without  any 
sti-uggle,  or  sigh,  or  groan,  her  soul  was  set  at  liberty.  We  stood 
round  the  bed,  and  fulfilled  her  last  request,  uttered  a  little  before  she 
lost  her  speech,  '  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm  of 
praise  to  God.' 

"  Sunday,  August  1.  Almost  an  innumerable  company  of  people 
being  gathered  together,  about  five  in  the  afternoon  I  committed  to 
the  earth  the  body  of  my  mother,  to  sleep  with  her  fathers.  The 
portion  of  Scripture  from  which  I  afterward  spoke  was,  'I  saw  a 
great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth 
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and  the  lieaveit  fled  away,  and  tlierc  was  found  do  place  for  them. 
And  I  saw  the  dead  small  and  great  Btand  before  God,  and  the  books 
were  opened.  And  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books  according  to  their  works.'  It  was  one  of 
the  most  solenm  assemblies  I  ever  saw,  or  expect  to  see,  on  this  side 
eternity.  We  set  up  a  plain  etone  at  tlie  head  of  her  grave,  inscribed 
with  the  following  words : — 

HERE  LIES  THE  ROUY  OK  .    ■ 

MBS.   SUSANNAH    WESLEY, 

THE  TOUITGEBT  AND  LAST  SURVIVINQ  DAUGHTER  OF 
DR.  SAMUEL  ANNEBLEY, 


IfRS.  WBSI.BT'B  MONUUEVT 

The  place  of  Mrs.  Wesley's  bnrial  was  at  Bnohill-FieldB,  now  in 
tlie  midst  of  that  vast  aggregation  of  towns,  called  London ;  a  place 
which  is  also  memorable  as  containing  the  tomb  of  John  Banyan. 

Hn.  'Wesley'*  New  Tomb.— In  the  year  1869  an  appeal 
wu  made  to  the  "boys  of  England,"  in  the  coliiTYins  of  one  of  the 
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English  religious  papers,  for  funds  to  restore  the  tomb  of  Daniel 
De  Foe,  whose  body  also  lies  in  Bunhill-Fields.  Shortly  afterward  a 
similar  appeal  appeared  in  the  Methodist  Recorder  to  the  "Mothers 
and  Daughters  of  Methodism,"  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  over 
the  grave  of  Susannah  Wesley,  "  the  mother  of  the  Revs.  John  and 
Charles  Wesley ;  tlic  fonner  of  whom  was,  under  God,  the  Founder 
of  the  Societies  of  the  people  ciilled  Methodists."  This  appeal  met 
with  a  hearty  response,  and  the  monument  hajs  been  erected;  not, 
however,  in  the  Bunhill-Fields'  Burial  Ground,  but  on  a  much  more 
eligible  site,  in  fi'ont  of  the  City-i'oad  Cliapel,  and  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  house  in  which  her  most  distinguished  son  lived  and  died. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

IIEKE   LIES   THE   BODY   OP 

MRS.    SUSANNAH   WESLEY, 
Widow  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  M.  A., 

(late  rector  op  EPWORTH,  in  LINCOLNSHIRE,) 

WHO  DIED  JULY  28,  1742, 

AGED  78  YEARS. 

SHE  WAS  THE  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER  OP  THE 

REV.  SAMUEL  ANNE8LEY,  D.D.,  ^:JECTED  BY  THE  ACT 

OF  UNIFORMITY  PROM  THE  RECTORY  OF  ST.  GILES'S, 

CRIPPLEGATE,  AUG.  24,  1«C2. 

SHE  WAS  THE  MOTHER  OF  NINETEEN  CHILDREN, 

OF  WHOM  THE  MOST  EMINENT  WERE  THE 

REV.  JOHN  AND  CHARLES  WESLEY; 

THE    FORMER    OF    WHOM    WAS    UNDER    GOD    THE 

FOUNDER  OP  THE  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  PEOPLB 

CALLED  METHODISTS. 


IN  SURE  AND  CERTAIN  HOPE  TO  RIBB, 
AND  CLAIM  HER  MANSION  IN  THE  SEIE8, 
A  CHRISTIAN  HERE  HER  FLESH  LAID  DOWKy 
THB  CROSS  EXCHANGING  FOR  A  CROWK. 


VIEW   IN   THE  RLACK   COIINTRT — DUDLEY  AT  NIGHT. 


CHAPTER  TX. 


STORMY  DAYS  FOR  METHODISM. 

The  Black  Country.— Tlic  Boutliern  section  of  the  county 
of  Staftordsliire,  between  Wolverliamiiton  and  Bimiingliam,  known 
as  "  The  Black  Country,"  is  notable  in  Methodist  history  as  tlie  scene 
of  some  of  the  most  violent  persecutions. 

In  1743  Charles  Wesley  made  a  preaching  tour  through  these 
almost  infernal  regions,  in  which  already  there  had  been  a  considerable 
awakening.  At  Wednesbnry  he  found  a  society  of  more  than  three 
hundred  members,  many  of  whom  had  been  reformed  from  the 
wildest  and  wickedest  ways  of  life,  but  the  town  was  full  of  people 
who  raged  against  the  movement  like  untamed  beasts  of  the  forest. 

He  had  need  of  courage  who  should  venture  to  preach  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Society.  But  Charles  Wesley  was  a  brave  man. 
Moreover,  the  bucccss  of  his  brother  and  Mr.  Wliitefield  in  open-air 
preaching,  and  the  evident  favor  of  the  Lord  which  had  attended 
these  efforts,  had  converted  him  to  that  idea ;  and  now  there  was  no 
more  conngeons  open-air  preacher  in  England  than  the  High-church, 
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poetical  Charles  Wesley.  Having  met  his  brother  at  AVednesbnrj^ 
he  determined  to  preach  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Walsal,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  the  brethren  formed  a  procession  with 
Wesley  at  their  head  and  marched  thither,  singing  as  they  went,  while 
the  rabble  hooted  at  them  as  they  passed  through  the  streets. 

Charles  Wesley  took  his  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  Walsal  Market- 
house,  with  the  faithful  Wednesbury  Society  about  him.  Presently 
a  mob  was  raised,  which  bore  down  upon  the  little  company  like  a 
flood,  with  the  intention  of  sweeping  them  away.  Finding  that  the 
Methodists  were  inclined  to  stand  their  ground,  the  mob  next  com- 
menced to  throw  stones,  many  of  which  struck  the  preacher,  but 
failed  to  stop  his  discourse.  When  he  was  near  the  close  thereof,  the 
surging  multitude  pressed  so  hard  upon  him  as  to  push  him  from  his 
platform;  he,  however,  regained  his  feet  in  time  to  save  himself 
from  being  trampled  to  death,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  to  pro- 
nounce tlie  benediction,  when  he  was  again  thrown  down.  A  third 
time  he  regained  his  position  and  proceeded  to  return  thanks,  as  was 
his  custom,  after  which  he  passed  through  the  midst  of  the  rioters, 
who  were  raging  on  every  hand,  but,  strangely  enougli,  no  one  laid  a 
hand  upon  liim. 

From  Walsal  Cliarles  Wesley  proceeded  to  SliefBeld,  where,  he 
says,  "  Hell  from  beneath  was  moved  to  oppose  us."  The  house  in 
which  he  was  preaching  being  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the  mob, 
in  order  to  save  the  house  he  announced  that  he  would  preach  out  of 
doors;  whereupon  the  crowd  followed  him  to  the  place  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  and  he  finished  his  sermon  under  a  shower  of  stones. 

After  preaching  he  returned  to  the  Methodist  house  where  he 
had  been  entertained,  which  was  also  used  as  a  preaching  place,  and 
here  the  mob  continued  their  violence  through  the  whole  night. 
Wesley  would  have  gone  out  to  meet  them,  in  order  to  save  the  home 
of  his  friend  from  destruction,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so,  lest 
it  should  cost  him  his  life.  The  rabble  raged  all  night,  and  by  morn- 
ing they  had  pulled  down  one  end  of  the  house,  but  no  personal  injury 
was  received  either  by  Mr.  Wesley  or  his  friends. 

This  disgraceful  tumult  he  ascribes  to  the  sermons  which  were 
preached  against  the  Methodists  by  the  clergy  of  the  Sheffield 
Churches. 
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One  would  Bupposo  tliat  after  bucIi  ■  experiences  Charles  Wtslcy 
■would  have  been  ready  to  shake  off  the  dnst  of  his  feet  against 
the  town  of  Sheffield,  and  depart  to  more  peaceful  scenes;  but 
the  next  morning  he  began  his  preaching  again  at  five  o'clock,  and 
later  in  the  day  held  another  out-door  service  in  tlic  very  heart  of  the 
town,  on  returning  from  which  he  passed  the  ruins  of  the  little  Meth- 
odist chapel,  whereof  hardly  one  stone  remained  upon  another.  Again 
the  mob  surrounded  his  lodging-place  at  night,  and  threatened  to  tear 


down  the  dwelling,  which  was  already  partially  destroyed,  but  he 
tells  OS  that  he  was  much  fatigued,  and  dropped  to  sleep  with  that 
word,  "  Scatter  thou  the  people  that  delight  in  war." 

Cliarles  Wesley  often  acknowledged  himself  to  bo  constitution- 
ally a  timid  man ;  but  there  was  nothing  he  feared  so  much  as  to- 
oSend  his  own  coDscience ;  aDd  under  the  inspiration  of  duty  this 
lamb  became  a  lion,  wholly  insensible  to  fear  by  reason  of  the 
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overmastering  religious  fervor  which  lifted  him  above  all  sense  of 
what  the  world  calls  danger. 

It  wjis  no  unusual  experience  for  the  Wesleys  to  find  a  mob 
waiting  for  theui  on  their  arrival  at  the  various  towns  on  their  route; 
indeed,  a  pcaccahle  quaKerly  visitation  in  the  Black  Country,  or 
Cornwall,  was  regiirded  as  rather  an  exception  to  the  rule.  On  one 
occasion,  while  preaching  in  tlie  chapel  at  St.  Ives,  the  place  was 
attacked  by  the  mob,  its  windows  smashed  in,  its  seats  torn  up,  and 
the  fragments  borne  away,  with  the  shutters,  poor-box,  and  all  but  the 
stone  walls.  Wesley  bade  the  people  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation 
of  God,  resolving  to  continue  with  them  until  the  end  of  the  strife. 
After  raging  about  an  hour,  the  i-uflSans  fell  to  quarreling  among 
themselves,  broke  the  head  of  the  town  clerk,  who  was  tlieir  captain, 
and  drove  one  another  out  of  the  room.  Having  kept  the  field, 
the  Society  gave  thanks  for  the  victory.  "The  word  of  Go<l  nms 
and  is  glorified,"  writes  Wesley,  "  but  the  devil  rages  horribly." 

The  converted  minere  were  as  fearless  in  duty  as  they  had  been 
in  figlits  and  brawls.  Wesley  says,  "  I  cannot  find  one  of  this  people 
who  fears  those  that  can  kill  the  body  only."  Hereby  some  of  tlieii 
bitterest  persecutors  were  conquered,  or  won  by  their  meek  endurance, 
and  became  standard-bearers  of  the  cross  among  them. 

Similar  assaults  were  made  in  other  places.  At  Poole  a  drunken 
hearer  attempted  to  di-ag  the  preacher  from  his  stand,  and  a  church- 
warden, heading  the  rabble,  drove  him  and  his  congregation  out  of  the 
parish.  The  Church  record  bears  to  this  day  an  entry  of  the  score  at 
the  village  inn  of  drinks  furnished  to  the  mob  "for  driving  out 
the  Methodists."  A  strong  man  behind  Wesley  aimed  several  blows 
with  a  heavy  club  at  his  head,  but  they  were  all  turned  aside,  Wesley 
says  he  knew  not  how.  He  was  struck  a  powerful  blow  on  the  chest, 
and  another  on  the  mouth,  making  the  blood  gush  forth ;  but  he 
-declares  he  felt  no  more  pain  from  either  than  if  he  had  merely 
been  touched  with  a  straw.  The  noise  on  every  side,  he  says,  was 
like  a  roaring  sea.  Some  cried,  "Knock  his  brains  out!"  "Down 
with  him ! "  "  KiU  him ! "  "  Crucify  him ! "  Others  shouted,  "  No, 
let  us  hear  him  first ! "  And  while  they  were  thus  disputing  among 
themselves  whether  to  hear  him  or  kill  him,  Wedey  broke  out  in  loud 
«npplication,  which   prayer  was   suddenly  answered  by  Him  who 
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lioldeth  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand,  and  the  ruffian  that  headed 
the  mob,  and  who  was  a  professional  prize-fighter,  was  suddenly  struck 
with  awe  and  tenderness,  and  when  Wesley  had  reached  the  "  Amen," 
this  fellow  turned  to  him  and  said : — 

"  Sir,  I  will  spend  my  life  for  you  ;  follow  me,  and  not  one  soul 
here  shall  touch  a  hair  of  your  head."  Then  a  stout  butcher  cried  out 
that  he  also  would  stand  by  liim,  and  several  others  at  once  rallied  for 
his  protection,  before  whom  the  people  fell  back  as  if  by  common 
consent,  and,  led  on  through  their  open  ranks  by  these  heaven-sent 
champions,  Wesley  passed  safely  through  the  midst  of  the  mob,  and 
cscajKjd  to  his  lodgings  unharmed. 

As  in  Sheffield,  so  in  Wednesbury  and  elsewhere,  the  clergy  and 
the  magistrates  favored  the  mob:  the  fonner  instigated  it,  and  the 
latter  refused  to  suppress  it.  The  Methodists  of  the  to^vn  had  already 
endured  intolerable  wrongs.  Women  and  children  had  been  knocked 
down  and  dragged  in  the  gutters  of  the  streets ;  their  houses  had  been 
attacked,  their  windows  and  furniture  demolished;  and  so  worthless 
was  the  police  of  that  day  that  the  rioters  were  accustomed  to 
aBsemble  at  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  and  virtually  usurped  the  control 
of  the  town  for  nearly  half  a  year. 

It  was  in  view  of  these  sufferings  on  the  part  of  his  people,  of 
which  his  younger  brother  had  had  such  a  rough  experience,  that  John 
Wesley  presented  himself  in  the  Black  Country  to  face  the  fury  of 
his  enemies.  God  was  evidently  ^vitli  him,  proving  again  the  truth  of 
the  declaration  that  he  is  able  to  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,  and  the  remainder  he  will  restrain.  Doubtless  it  was  the  swift 
answer  to  Wesley's  prayer  that  turned  the  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mob,  so  that  from  desiring  to  kill  him  they  were  ready  to  die  in 
defending  him;  for  on  no  other  theory  can  this  sudden  change  of 
feeling  and  purpose  be  explained. 

From  Wednesbury  Wesley  went  to  Nottingham,  where  his  brother 
Charles  was  preaching.  "  He  looked,"  says  the  latter,  ^'  like  a  soldier 
of  Christ :  his  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters." 

UTesIey  and  the  HethodlBtB  Denounced  as  PapUto 
and  Traitors. — These  were,  indeed,  stormy  days  for  Methodism. 
But  the  stonn  had  not  yet  reached  its  height. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1774,  King  George  sent  a  message  to 
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the  House  of  Parliament,  saying  that  he  had  received  intelligence  that 
the  oldest  son  of  the  Pretender,  that  is  to  say,  the  heir  of  the  papist 
King  James  11.  had  arrived  in  France,  and  that  preparationB  were 
there  being  made  to  invade  England  and  place  this  scion  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  upon  the  throne.  Great  excitement  followed.  War  was 
declared  against  France,  the  coast  was  watched  with  the  utmost  care, 
all  the  military  forces  were  ordered  to  the  posts  of  duty,  the  Habeas 
Corp\i8  act  was  suspended,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  a  general 
fast. 

All  papists  and  reputed  papists  were  forbidden  to  remain  within 
ten  miles  of  the  cities  of  Westminster  and  London.  Loyal  addresses 
were  presented  to  the  King  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  merchants  of  London,  by  the  convocation  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury,  by  the  Quakers,  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
by  many  others ;  but  there  is  no  account  of  any  loyal  address  being 
presented  by  the  Methodists ;  they  being  so  small  a  body  as  yet,  such 
an  action  would  have  seemed  ridiculous.  For  this  or  some  other 
equally  foolish  reason  rumors  began  to  prevail  that  the  Methodist 
preachers  were  plotting  to  aid  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  all  sorts  of 
calumnies  against  them  flew  over  the  land.  It  was  reported  that 
Wesley  had  held  an  interview  with  the  Pretender  in  France ;  that  he 
had  been  taken  up  for  high  treason ;  that  he  was  safe  in  prison  awaiting 
execution.  It  was  also  declared  that  he  was  a  Jesuit,  and  kept  a  sort 
of  head-quarters  for  Romish  priests  in  his  house  at  London.  Spain, 
being  a  papist  country,  was  expected  to  aid  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  Wesley  was  said  to  have  received  large  remittances  of 
money  from  thence,  in  order  to  raise  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men 
to  aid  the  expected  Si)anish  invasion.  Other  slanders  followed,  which 
accused  him  of  being  an  Anabaptist,  a  Quaker,  a  malefactor  who  had 
been  prosecuted  for  selling  gin,  and  finally,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
genuine  John  Wesley  had  hanged  himself  and  was  dead  and  buried, 
and  the  "  John  Weslej^ "  who  was  figuring  in  politics  was  merely  a 
pretender :  all  of  which  reports  found  ready  believers  among  people 
who  desired  a  reason  for  hating  the  Methodists. 

The  favorite  accusation  against  Wesley  was  that  he  was  a  disguised 
papist,  and  an  agent  of  the  Pretender;  and  when  the  proclamation 
was  made  requiring  aU  Roman  Catholics  to  leave  London,  Wedey  was 
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actually  summoned  by  the  Justices  of  Surrey  to  appear  before  their 
court,  and  required  to  take  tlie  oath  of  allegiahce  to  the  King,  and  to 
sign  the  declaration  against  popery.  His  brother-  Charles  was  heard 
on  a  certain  occasion,  in  a  public  prayer,  to  beseech  the  Lord  to  '^  call 
home  his  banished  ones,"  which,  it  was  insisted,  must  mean  the  house 
of  the  Stuarts.  On  this  account  he  was  indicted,  and  brought  before 
the  magistrates  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  succeeded  in  explaining  the 
purely  scriptural  meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  was  allowed  to  go  about 
his  business. 

These  were  carnival  days  for  the  rabble :  almost  any  violence  was 
excusable  if  it  were  done  under  the  pretense  of  fighting  the  friends  of 
the  Stuarts — ^a  convenient  pretense,  and  certain  to  be  misused.  In 
StaflFordshire  the  Methodists  were  assailed  on  this  ground,  not  only  in 
their  preaching  places,  but  in  the  streets  and  at  their  homes.  Houses 
were  broken  into,  furniture  destroyed  and  thrown  into  the  streets, 
and  women  and  children  were  abused  in  a  manner  which,  Wesley 
says,  was  too  horrible  to  be  rclated.  Sometimes  the  Methodist  houses 
were  torn  down,  and  every  thing  which  they  contained  was  carried 
away,  the  mob  helping  themselves  to  the  things  which  pleased  them 
best,  no  one  oflEering  the  slightest  resistance.  Men  and  women  fied 
for  their  lives ;  in  some  cases  leaving  their  children  behind  them. 
Many  of  the  townspeople,  too,  were  in  such  terror  of  the  mob  that 
they  were  actually  afraid  to  receive  these  little  homeless  wanderers 
into  their  houses  because  they  were  Methodist  children.  The  mob 
divided  into  several  bands,  and  marched  from  village  to  village,  and 
the  whole  region  was  in  a  state  little  short  of  civil  war. 

Some  of  the  "  gentlemen  "  who  had  incited  these  outi'ages  threat- 
ened to  turn  away  the  colliers  and  miners  in  their  service  if  they 
showed  any  sympathy  for  tlie  Methodists,  and  finally  drew  up  a  paper 
fur  the  members  of  the  Societies  to  sign,  pledging  themselves  never  to 
invite  or  receive  a  Methodist  preacher  again,  on  which  condition  it 
was  promised  that  the  mob  sliould  be  checked  at  once ;  otherwise  they 
were  given  to  understand  that  they  nmst  take  their  own  chances. 
This  infamous  pledge  was  offered  to  several  members  of  Societies, 
but  the  faithful  believers  declared  that,  having  lost  their  goods, 
nothing  else  could  follow  but  the  loss  of  their  lives,  which  they  were 
willing  to  lose  rather  than  to  wrong  their  consciences. 
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I¥e8ley  Fa<^s  his  Eiieniieti. — What  was  tlic  surprise  and 
indignation  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  lind  these  outrages  described  in  the 
London  newspapers  as  perpetrated  by  thq  Methodists,  who,  "  upon 
some  pi'etended  insults  from  the  Church  party,  had  risen  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Government !"  lie  at  once  hastened  from  London  to 
sustain  the  persecuted  Societies  in  the  riotous  districts,  for  it  was  hi& 
iiile  "  always  to  face  the  mob."  At  Dudley,  one  of  the  mining  towns, 
he  learned  that  the  lay  preacher  of  the  station  had  been  greatly  abused 
at  the  instigation  of  the  parish  minister,  and  would  probably  have 
been  murdered  had  not  an  honest  Quaker  loaned  him  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  plain  coat,  in  which  disguise  he  managed  to  escape. 
One  of  the  magistrates  refused  to  hear  a  Methodist  who  came  to  take 
oath  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Another  delivered  a  member  of  the 
Society  up  to  the  mob,  and,  waving  his  hand  over  his  head,  shouted : 
*'  Hurrah,  boys !  well  done  !  stand  up  for  the  Church ! " 

On  this  memorable  tour  Wesley  cheered  and  steadied  the  Socie- 
ties, and,  taking  his  stand  in  the  public  squares  of  those  towns  where 
there  had  been  tlic  greatest  violence,  he  boldly  preached  the  tnith  to 
them.  These  services,  performed  in  the  immediate  danger  of  his  lifc^ 
he  describes  in  liis  Journal  us  "taming  the  mobs."  "The  rocks,"  he 
says,  "  were  melted  on  every  side,  and  the  very  ringleadei'S  declared 
that  they  would  make  no  more  disturbance." 

At  Epworth,  where  the  old  persecuting  spmt  still  raged,  he  found 
his  preacher,  Thomas  Westall,  who  had  been  driven  away  from  Not- 
tingham by  the  mob  and  the  Mayor.  As  he  passed  through  the  town 
of  Birstal,  in  Yorkshire,  he  came  upon  the  mob  as  they  were  tearing 
down  the  house  of  John  Xelson,  the  sturdy  Methodist  preacher,  of 
whom  we  shall  see  more  in  due  time.  The  cowardly  rabble  fled  on 
the  approach  of  Wesley  and  his  companions,  who  advanced  upon  them 
with  no  other  weapons  than  some  Methodist  hymns,  which  they  were 
singing  right  lustily. 

The  storm,  meanwhile,  had  reached  Cornwall,  also.  The  chapel  at 
St.  Ives  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  on  his  aiTival  there  Wesley  waa 
saluted  with  shouts,  and  stones,  and  rubbish.  Concerning  the  Meth- 
odists of  fet.  Just,  another  Cornwall  parish,  he  says :  "  They  were  the 
chief  of  the  whole  country  for  hurling,  fighting,  drinking,  and  all 
manner  of  wickedness :  but  many  of  the  lions  have  become  lambs^ 
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and  arc  continually  praising  God,  and  calling  their  old  companions  in 
sin  to  come  and  magnify  the  Lord  together."  Thus  was  illustrated, 
over  and  over  again,  tlie  truth  of  the  apostle's  words,  "Wliere  sin 
abounded  grace  did  niucli  more  aboimd."  * 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  outrages  endured '  by  the  Methodists 
during  this  British  craze  over  tlie  expected  invasion  of  the  papist 
Pretender ;  but  to  their  everlasting  honor  be  it  spoken,  none  of  these 
things  moved  them;  and,  what  is  moi*e  a  matter  of  wonder,  this 
senseless  persecution,  instigated  by  the  clergy  and  winked  at  by  the 
magistrates,  did  not  drive  them  from  their  loyalty  either  to  the  Church 
or  the  King.  If  they  had  only  been  willing  to  become  Dissenters 
they  would  have  been  at  peace ;  but  they  were  continually  urged  by 
the  Wcsleys  to  continue  faithful  to  the  Establishment,  atid  there 
was  no  redress  for  them,  in  view  of  their  irregularities,  except  under 
tlie  common  law,  which,  in  those  days  as  well  as  in  these,  was  a  luxuiy 
that  ])oor  people  could  ill  afford,  and  which  tlien,  as  now,  was  apt  to 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was  worth. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  justice  administered  in  England  in  those 
times  take  the  following :  One  Edward  Greenfield,  a  tinner  of  the 
l>arish  of  St.  Just,  in  Cornwall,  was  arrested  under  a  wai'rant  issued 
by  Dr.  Borlase,  one  of  the  clerical  magistrates,  and  Mr.  Wesley, 
hearing  thereof,  presented  himself  before  the  court  and  demanded  of 
what  offense  the  man  had  been  guilty. 

"  The  man  is  well  enough  in  other  things,"  was  the  reply;  "but 
gentlemen  cannot  bear  his  iniinulence.  Why,  sir,  he  says  he  knows 
his  sins  are  forgiven ! " 

Such  "impudence"  as  this  in  a  poor  workingman  was  doubtless  a 
sore  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  "  gentlemen,"  who  had  good  reason  to 
know  their  sins  were  not  forgiven  ;  but  for  a  magistrate  and  a  clergy- 
man to  throw  a  poor  man  into  prison  on  such  a  charge  indicates  a 
degree  of  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  which,  in  these  days,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive. 

The  Press-gang. — Among  the  beauties  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  those  times  was  the  "  press-gang,"  by  which  Ilis  Majesty's 
army  and  navy  were  forcibly  recruited  in  times  of  war — ^and  there 
used  to  be  war  almost  all  the  time.    It  was  lawful  to  seize,  for  service 

•  See  Stkticxs*8  "  HiftMrr  of  Mctbodifini,**  vol.  I. 
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in  the  navy,  any  able-bodied  seaman  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  :  and  for  this  purpose  small  detachments  of  trusty  tars,  with 
an  officer  at  their  head,  were  accustomed  to  prowl  around  the  haunts 
of  the  sailors  on  shore,  and  carry  oflE  their  prisoners  to  the  man-of-war 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  river  or  bay.  A  modified  form  of  this  indignity 
was  sometimes  practiced  to  capture  recruits  for  the  army.  A  vagrant 
might  be  impressed  for  a  soldier,  if  he  could  not  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  himself,  and  under  this  pretext  it  became  a  favorite  means 
of  persecuting  the  Methodist  lay  preachers  to  arrest  them  as  strolling 
vagabonds,  having  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  thrust  them  into 
the  vilest  dungeon  to  be  found,  to  await  the  arrival  of  some  regiment, 
into  which  they  were  impressed  to  serve  in  the  rank  and  file.  An 
officer,  with  his  posse^  would  even  break  through  an  out-door  con- 
gregation, seize  the  preacher,  drag  him  off  to  prison,  and  hold  him  as 
a  pressed  man,  from  which  durance  vile  he  could  only  escape  by  the 
payment  of  a  fine,  or  ransom  of  forty  pounds. 

The  "Westminster  Journal"  for  June  8,  1745,  narrates  that  a 
noted  Methodist  preacher  named  Tolly  had  been  pressed  for  a  soldier 
in  Staffordshire,  and  had  appeared  before  the  magistrates,  attended  by 
many  of  his  "  deluded  followers  of  both  sexes,  who  pretended  he  was 
a  learned  and  holy  man ;  and  yet  it  appeared  he  was  only  a  journey- 
man joiner,  and  had  done  great  mischief  among  the  colliers."  The 
poor,  luckless  joiner  was,  therefore,  coupled  to  a  sturdy  tinker, 
and  sent  off  to  Stafford  jail.  He  had  already  been  impressed  once 
before,  and  the  Methodists  had  subscribed  £40  to  obtain  his  free- 
dom,  and  were  intending  to  repeat  the  kindness;  but  the  editor 
of  the  "Westminster  Journal"  hopes  that  the  magistrates  will 
be  proof  against  golden  bribes ;  for  "  such  wretches  are  incendiaries 
in  a  nation." 

Caught  in  his  Own  Trap. — One  of  Wesley's  preachers 
named  Drew  was,  however,  of  a  less  placid  temper  than  his  leader. 
Wliile  traveling  liis  circuit,  in  Devonshire,  he  was  interrupted  in  one 
of  his  open-air  serrnons  in  the  hamlet  of  Saddiport  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rabble  headed  by  a  magistrate  named  Stevens,  who  ordered 
the  parish  clerk  to  pull  the  preacher  down  from  the  chair  which 
served  him  for  a  pulpit.  The  clerk,  more  sensible  than  the  magis- 
trate, was  unwilling  to  obey  the  order,  and  said:  "Let  liim  alone. 
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sir ;  let  him  preach  it  ont."  But  Stevens's  churchlj  blood  waa  op, 
and,  finding  the  clerk  would  not  serve  him,  he  executed  the  order 
hiiosel^  and  dragged  the  prescher  to  the  ground. 

The  poor  man  was  now  at  tlie  mercy  of  tlie  mob,  who  began  to 
jinsh  him  toward  the  mouth 
of  an  old  quarry  pit  near 
by,  the  magistrate  all  the 
while  urging  them  on ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  pit, 
Drew,  finding  tliat  he  must 
inevitably  bo  Bung  into  it, 
Reized  the  magistrate  by  the 
skirt  of  Ids  coat  just  as  he 
was  pushed  over  the  edge, 
and  both  were  precipitated 
into  the  depths  below ;  from 
which  thoy  scrambled  out 
A:ratclicd  and  bruised,  the 
magistrate  luiving  received 
bis  full  sliare  of  the  pnnish- 
jicnt. 

An  attempt  was  even 
made  by  tlie  Cornwall  par- 
son,   Dr.   Borlase,  already 

mentioned,  to  impress  the  leader  of  all  the  Methodists,  and  mako 
liim  fight  the  battles  of  King  George.  One  day,  as  AVcsIey  was 
preaching  at  Gwcnnap,  two  men,  raging  like  maniacs,  rode  into  the 
midst  of  the  congregation,  and  began  to  lay  hold  upon  the  people.  In 
the  midst  of  the  disturbance  Wesley  and  his  friends  commenced  sing- 
ing; when  Dr.  B.  lost  his  patience,  and  bawled  to  his  attendants: 
"Seize  him!  seize  him  I  I  say,  seize  the  preacher  for  His  Majesty's 
ser^-ico."  The  attendants  not  moving,  he  cursed  them  with  the  great- 
est bitterness,  leaped  off  his  horse,  caught  hold  of  Wesley's  cassock, 
crying,  "  I  take  yon  to  serve  His  Majesty."  Wesley  made  no  resist- 
ance, but  walked  with  him  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  by  which  time 
the  courage  of  the  valorous  pataon  failed  him,  and  he  was  glad  to 
let  the  arcb-Metbodist  go. 
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John  NeltOii,  the  Birstal  preacher  whose  name  lias  already 
been  mentioned  was  one  of  the  notable  men  who  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Methodist  movement  were  called  out  by  Mr.  Wesloy  as  helpers ; 
or  who,  nnder  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  offered  themselves 


to  liim  of  their  own  accord  to  serve  as  "sons  in  the  gospel."  He  was 
a  Btonc-mason  of  Birstal,  in  YorliBliirc,  the  son  of  a  godly  fatlicr,  well 
instructed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  master  of  his  trade,  the  liusband  of  a 
good  wife,  and  blessed  with  outward  comforts;  nevertheless,  he  says 
be  li\xd  a  life  of  intolerable  misery  on  acconnt  of  his  intense  convio- 
tiuiia  of  sin.  For  years  he  was  tormented  with  awfol  dreams  by  night 
and  gloomy  forebodings  by  day,  till,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  ho 
declared  that  he  would  rather  be  strangled  tlian  to  live  thirty  more 
such  years  as  the  thirty  be  had  just  passed.  Jle  songlit  ever}'- 
whert  for  religions  instniction,  but  neither  the  Episcopalians,  the 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Koman  Catholics,  nor  Quakers,  could 
point  liim  tlio  way  to  pardon  and  peace. 
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"  I  Lad  now,"  he  says,  "  tried  all  but  the  Jews,  and  I  thought  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  go  to  them."  He  now  began  to  wander  about 
from  place  to  place,  working  a  short  time  at  his  trade,  and  putting 
himself  in  the  way  of  all  the  help  he  could  hear  of  for  his  wretched 
state  of  mind ;  but  nowhere  could  he  find  rest  for  his  miserable  soul. 
When  Mr.  Wliitefield  commenced  his  preaching  at  Mooi-ficlds  he 
went  to  hear  him.  "lie  was  to  me,"  says  Nelson,  "as  a  man  that 
oould  play  well  on  an  instrument,  for  his  preaching  was  pleasant  to 
me ;  and  I  loved  the  man  so  that  if  any  one  'had  offered  to  disturb 
him  I  was  ready  to  fight  for  him.  I  got  some  hope  of  mercy,  so  that 
I  was  encouraged  to  pray  on  and  spend  my  leisure  hours  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures." 

The  first  time  that  John  Wesley  preached  at  Moorfields  Nelson 
was  present,  and  in  liis  account  of  his  conversion  he  says : — 

"  O,  that  was  a  blessed  morning  to  my  soul  I 

"  As  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  stand  he  stroked  back  his  hair,  and 
turned  his  face  toward  where  I  stood,  and  I  thought  he  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  me.  His  countenance  struck  such  an  awful  dread  upon  mo 
before  I  heard  him  speak  that  it  made  my  heart  beat  like  the  pendu- 
lum of  a  clock,  and  when  he  did  speak,  I  thought  his  whole  discourse 
was  aimed  at  me."  * 

Nelson  might  well  think  this,  for  it  was  one  of  Wesley's  peculiar 
characteristics  to  wind  up  his  discourses  and  drive  home  the  doctrine 
thereof  with  the  most  pointed  and  personal  exhortations.  At  such 
times  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  an  individual,  so 
that  eveiy  one  whose  condition  he  might  describe  felt  as  if  he  were 
singled  out  from  all  the  rest,  and  the  preacher's  words,  like  the  eyes 
of  a  portrait,  seemed  to  look  at  every  beholder. 

"  Who  art  thou,"  he  cried,  "  that  now  feelest  both  thine  inward 
and  outward  ungodliness  ?  Thou  art  the  man  I  I  want  tfvee  for  my 
Lord ;  I  challenge  thee  for  a  child  of  God  by  faith ;  the  Lord  hath 
need  of  thee.  Thou  who  feelest  that  thou  art  just  fit  for  hell,  art  just 
fit  to  advance  his  gloiy — ^the  glory  of  his  free  grace. 

"  Look  unto  Jesus  I  There  is  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away 
thy  rins !  Plead  thou  no  works,  no  righteousness  of  thine  own ;  that 
were  in  very  deed  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  thee.    No.    Plead 

*  Kiuoii*8  JournftL 
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thou  singly  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  the  ransom  paid  for  thy  proud, 
stubborn,  sinful  soul."  No  wonder  John  Nelson  imagined  that  the 
preacher  had  him  in  liis  eye. 

Soon  after  this  he  found  rest  in  Christ,  and  so  completely  did  he 
resign  liimself  to  the  Lord  that  he  straightway  began  to  declare  it  to 
be  his  "  great  business  in  this  world  to  get  well  out  of  it."  Upon 
this  some  of  his  London  friends  became  exceeding  angry  at  the 
preacher  who  had  "  turned  John  Nelson's  head ;"  some  of  them  even 
vowed  that  they  would  be  glad  to  knock  Wesley's  brains  out,  for  he 
would  be  the  ruin  of  many  families  if  he  were  allowed  to  live  and  go 
on  converting  people  after  tliis  fasliion. 

Nelson  was  now  employed  on  some  work  for  the  Government, 
and  the  foreman  wished  him  to  work  on  Sunday,  on  the  plea  that  the 
"  King's  business  required  haste,"  and  that  it  was  customary  to  work 
on  Sunday  for  His  Majesty  when  they  were  pressed  for  time ;  but 
Nelson  stoutly  declared  that  he  would  not  work  on  Sunday  for  any 
man  in  England,  unless  to  put  out  a  fire  or  some  such  work  of  neces- 
sity or  mercy. 

"  Your  religion  has  made  you  a  rebel  against  the  King,"  said  the 
foreman. 

"  No,"  said  Nelson,  "  it  has  made  me  a  better  subject  than  ever  I 
was.  The  greatest  enemies  tlie  King  has  are  the  Sabbath-breakers, 
the  swearers,  the  drunkards,  and  such  like,  for  these  pull  down  judg- 
ments upon  both  King  and  country."  Thus  the  sturdy  Methodist 
won  the  day,  and  lost  nothing ;  for  his  reputation  for  integrity  was  all 
the  more  firmly  established,  and  his  employer  had  now  a  higher  regard 
for  him  than  ever. 

The  straightforwardness  of  the  man  appears  in  the  following 
incident,  related  at  the  time,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wesley,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  arrest  at  Nottingham,  and  of  his  being  brought 
before  the  alderman  for  examination : — 

"I  wonder  you  cannot  stay  at  home,"  said  his  honor.  "You  see 
the  mob  wont  suffer  you  to  preach  in  this  town." 

"  I  did  not  know  this  town  was  governed  by  the  mob ;  most  towns 
are  governed  by  the  magistrates,"  he  replied. 

"  What  I  do  you  expect  us  to  take  your  part,  when  you  take  the 
people  from  their  work  I "  said  the  alderman. 
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*'  Sir,  you  are  wrongly  informed,"  said  Nelson ;  "  we  preach  at  five 
ill  the  morning  and  at  seven  at  night,  and  these  are  the  hours  when 
most  i)Cople  are  in  their  beds  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  either  at 
the  play  or  at  the  ale-house." 

'^  I  believe  you  are  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  that  has  fallen  upon 
the  nation,"  said  the  alderman. 

"  What  reason  have  you  to  believe  so  I  Can  you  prove  that  one 
Methodist  in  England  did  assist  the  rebels  with  either  men,  money,  or 
arras  ? " 

"  No,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  it  has  been  observed  that  there  has 
always  been  such  a  people  before  any  great  evil  fell  on  the  land." 

"  It  hath  been  as  you  say,"  answered  John ;  "  but  that  people  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  evil  any  more  than  we  are  at  this  time.  But 
these  mobbers,  and  swearers,  and  drunkards,  and  whoremongers,  and 
extortioners,  and  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God — ^these 
are  the  cause  why  God  afflicteth  both  man  and  beast,  not  we.  We 
are  sent  to  persuade  them  to  break  off  tlieir  sins  by  repentance,  that 
the  heavy  judgments  of  God  may  not  consume  such  a  people.  And 
if  there  be  not  a  general  reformation,  God  will  be  avenged  of  such  a 
nation  as  this." 

The  remainder  of  his  remarks  he  does  not  record.  But  he  says, 
^^I  opened  my  mouth,  and  I  did  not  cease  to  set  life  and  death 
before  him ;"  at  which  the  poor  magistrate  began  to  shake,  and  the 
constable,  seeing  the  pass  to  which  tilings  were  Ukely  to  come,  began 
to  be  uneasy,  and  inquired  what  he  should  do  with  him. 

^^  I  think  you  must  take  him  to  your  house,"  said  the  alderman, 
who  was  now  intent  on  saving  Nelson  from  further  violence.  But 
when  the  constable  declined  the  honor,  the  justice  said,  ^'  You  may 
go  where  you  came  from ;"  whereupon  he  ordered  the  constable  to 
take  the  preacher  to  the  house  from  which  he  had  taken  liim,  and  to 
see  that  the  mob  did  him  no  harm ;  which  was  a  great  mortification 
to  the  constable  and  a  great  delight  to  the  preacher. 

This  stalwart  Methodist  was  the  comrade  of  Wesley  in  one  of  his 
prcacliing  toure  through  the  county  of  Cornwall,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  lively  account : — 

^'  All  tliis  time  Mr.  Wesley  and  I  lay  on  the  floor ;  he  had  my 
great-coat  for  his  pillow,  and  I  had  Burkitt's  ^  Notes  on  tlie  New 
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Testament'  for  mine.  After  being  here  nearly  three  ^veeke,  one 
morning,  about  three  o'clock,  Mr.  Wesley  turned  over,  and  finding  me 
awake,  clapped  me  on  the  side,  sajing,  '  Brother  Kelson,  let  ns  be  of 
good  cheer ;  I  have  one  whole  side  yet,  for  the  skin  is  off  bnt  one 
side.'  We  usually  proaclied  on  the  commons,  going  from  one  common 
to  anotlier,  and  it  was  but  seldom  any  one  asked  us  to  eat  or  drink. 
One  day  we  had  been  at  St,  Hilary  Downs,  where  Mr.  Wesley 
preached  from  Ezckicl'g  vision  of  dry  bones,  and  there  was  a  shaking 
among  the  people  wliile  he  preached.     As  we  returned  Mr.  Wesley 
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stopped  his  horse  to  pick  the  blackberries,  saying,  *  Brother  Nelson, 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  Uiat  there  are  plenty  of  blackberries,  for  this 
is  the  best  country  I  ever  saw  for  getting  a  stomach,  bnt  the  worst 
that  ever  I  saw  for  getting  food.'  " 

After  this  Nelson  traveled  about  the  conntry,  working  at  his  trade 
by  day  and  preaching  by  night,  and  by  hia  tact  and  spirit  proving 
himself  more  than  a  match  for  his  adversaries,  who  often  became  his 
admiring  friends.     His  adventures  form  a  delightful  little  history  of 
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themselves,  and  his  published  Journal  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  extraordinary  power.  On  one  occasion  he  preached  at  Grimsb}', 
where  the  parish  clergyman  had  hired  a  man  to  beat  the  town  drum, 
and  the  dnimmer  and  the  parson  mai'ched  the  streets,  gathering  tlie 
rabble  togetlier,  and  treating  them  to  Hquor,  the  better  to  prei)are 
them  to  go  and  "fight  for  the  Church,"  which  meant,  to  break  up 
the  Methcdist  meetings ;  but  the  preaching  of  Nelson  was  so  unex- 
pectedly pleasing  to  the  mob  that  it  kept  tliem  in  decent  behavior 
until  the  sermon  was  over,  and  then,  instead  of  damaging  tlie  people 
as  they  came  out  of  the  chapel,  the  mob  began  to  fight  with  one 
another ;  thus  the  preacher  and  his  hearers  got  safely  off. 

The  next  day  the  clergyman,  with  his  noisy  lieutenant,  repeated 
the  experiment,  but  when  the  man  of  the  drum  came  within  tlie 
sound  of  Nelson's  eloquence  it  had  such  a  wonderful  effect  upon  him 
that,  instead  of  drowning  the  scnnon  with  noise,  the  sermon  was  likely 
to  drown  him  with  tears,  for  the  poor  fellow  stood  listening  while  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  forgot  all  about  tlie  purpose  for  which 
liis  reverend  ally  had  brought  Inm  to  the  preaching. 

At  a  place  called  Pudsey,  where  the  people  were  afraid  to  admit' 
liuu  to  tlieir  houses,  having  heard  that  the  constables  were  searching 
for  him,  Nelson  preached  sitting  upon  his  horse  in  the  street.  From 
tliis  he  passed  on  to  Leeds,  where  he  remained  for  some  time,  hewing 
stone  by  day  and  preacliing  every  night ;  a  double  work  at  which  his 
labors  were  so  blessed  that  the  Methodists  of  Leeds  boast  of  liim  as 
their  special  founder  and  apostle. 

Nelson  Impressed  for  a  Soldier. — On  reaching  home  at 

Birstal,  after  this  notable  preaching  tour,  he  was  warned  of  a  plot 
against  him.  The  ale-house  keepers  had  complained  of  a  loss  of  their 
customers  in  consequence  of  his  preaching,  and  the  parish  clergyman 
was  jealous  of  his  eloquence;  these  two,  therefore,  joined  together 
to  liavo  Nelson  arrested  as  a  vagrant,  on  which  charge,  if  sustained,  he 
tnight  be  forced  into  the  King's  service.  His  examination  before  tlie 
magistrate  at  Halifax,  who  was  himself  the  Yicar  of  the  parish,  was 
the  veiy  height  of  absurdity  considered  as  a  process  of  law;  and, 
refusing  to  hear  any  evidence  in  his  defense,  this  clerical  court 
ordered  him  to  a  vile  and  filthy  dungeon  at  Bradford,  in  which 
miserable  place,  with  no  food   except  such  as  was   brought  him 
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in  charity,  and  with  no  other  bed  than  a  heap  of  straw,  the  brave 
fellow  was  held  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  name  for  no  other  offense 
tlian  that  of  being  too  good  a  preacher  to  suit  the  cupidity  of  the 
publican  and  the  jealousy  of  tlie  parson. 

Nelson's  wife  came  to  sec  him  in  tliis  wretched  den,  and  through 
a  hole  in  the  door  she  exhorted  him  thus : — 

"  Fear  not ;  the  cause  is  God's  for  which  you  are  here,  and  he  will 
plead  it  liimself .  Be  not  concerned  about  me  and  the  children,  for  he 
that  feeds  the  young  ravens  will  take  care  of  us." 

"  I  cannot  fear  either  man  or  the  devil,"  answered  the  brave 
fellow,  "  so  long  as  I  find  the  love  of  God  as  I  now  do." 

The  next  day  he  was  sent  to  Leeds,  where  multitudes  flocked  to 
see  him,  and  hundreds  of  people  stood  in  the  streets  and  looked  at  him 
through  the  iron  gate  of  his  prison,  where  at  night  a  himdred  persons 
met  him  and  joined  him  in  the  worship  of  God.  From  Leeds  he  was 
marclied  off  to  York,  a  violent  anti-Methodist  region,  and  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  town  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  the  streets  and  the 
windows  were  filled  with  people,  who  shouted  after  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  pirate.  But  he  says,  in  his  account  of  the  occasion,  "  The 
Lord  made  my  brow  Uke  brass,  so  that  I  could  look  upon  them  as 
grasshoppers,  and  pass  through  the  street  as  if  there  had  been  none  in 
it  but  God  and  me." 

While  waiting  at  York  for  a  chance  of  active  soldiering  Nelson 
was  put  on  liis  course  of  training  for  that  new  profession ;  but  when  he 
was  ordered  to  parade,  the  corporal  who  was  commanded  to  gird  him 
with  his  military  trappings  trembled  as  if  he  had  the  palsy.  Nelson 
said  he  would  wear  these  things  as  a  cross,  but  would  not  fight,  as  it 
was  not  agreeable  to  his  conscience,  and  he  would  not  harm  his  con- 
science for  any  man  on  earth.  Whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  he 
was  sure  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  preacher,  and  so  great  became  the 
terror  of  his  word  amoiig  the  oflSicers  and  soldiers  that  they  feared  to 
continue  the  abusive  treatment  which  he  had  at  first  received,  and 
before  long  he  was  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  any  other  soldier, 
which  he  straightway  began  to  use  by  preaching  in  the  streets  and 
fields.  He  was  at  last  released  by  the  influence  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon, after  having  been  marched  about  the  country  with  hi© 
regiment  for  about  three  months,  during  which  time  he  had  endured 
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hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  though  as  a 
soldier  of  His  Majesty,  King  George,  he  was  a  most  conspicuous 
failure. 

Maxfield  also  had  a  taste  of  soldiering  tlie  following  year,  but 
Wesley  was  always  on  the  watch,  and  if  any  harm  came  to  liis  helpers 
he  was  speedily  making  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  thus  the  King's 
armies  gained  very  little  from  the  Methodist  preachers.  Tliese  men 
would  not  fight,  but  no  terror  could  prevent  them  from  pi*caching  and 
praying.  No  wonder  that  Wesley  was  proud  of  such  hcli>er8.  They 
were  men  after  his  own  heart ;  so  full  of  the  fear  of  God  that  they 
had  no  room  in  them  for  any  other  kind  of  fear. 

The  item  of  legal  expense  is  a  large  one  in  Mr.  Wesley's  accounts 
for  not  only  did  he  invoke  the  law  for  the  protection  of  himself,  his 
preachers,  and  his  people,  at  his  own  cost,  but  he  also  caused  large 
sums  of  money  to  be  raised  in  the  Societies  to  pay  the  infamous  finOs 
and  ransoms  which  wei*e  laid  on  the  heads  of  his  co-laborers,  thus 
giving  the  people  a  sense  of  partnership  in  the  hardships  as  well  as  in 
the  ministry  of  the  itinerants,  and  adding  not  a  little  to  their  dignity 
and  power;  since  he  must  be  a  very  poor  preacher  indeed  who  could 
not  command  the  attention  of  a  congregation,  when,  for  the  sake 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them,  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things, 
and  was  actually  carrying  his  life  in  his  hands. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"FIGHTINGS  WITHOUT  AND  FEARS  WITHIN." 

The  First  Methodist  Conflerence. — It  was  in  the  raidet 

of  these  stormy  times,  perhaps  because  of  them,  that  Wesley  convened 
his  first  Conference  at  tlie  Old  Foundry,  in  London,  on  the  25th  of 
Jnne,  1744.  It  was  simply  a  meeting  of  the  two  Wesleys  with  four 
of  their  friends  from  among  the  English  cler^,  and  four  lay 
preachers,  who  came  together  at  Mr,  Wesley's  invitation  to  give  him 
their  advice  "  respecting  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  work." 
The  following  is  the  conference  roll : — 

Eev.  John  Wesley,  A,M, 

Rev.  Charles  Wesley. 

Rev.  John  IIodoes,  Rector  of  Wenvo, 

Eev.  IIenby  Piees,  Tiear  of  Bexley, 

Rev.  Sauuel  Taylob,  Yicar  of  Qointon. 
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Eev.  John  Meriton,  a  clergyman  from  tlie  Isle  of  Man. 

Thomas  Maxfield,  Lay  Preacher. 

Thomas  Richards,     "  " 

John  Benkett,  "  " 

John  Downes,  "  " 

Of  the  four  clerical  members  of  this  small  but  memorable  council 
who  ventured  to  accept  Mi\  Wesley's  invitation,  Hodges  was  a  Welsh 
minister  who  had  often  accompanied  the  Wesleys  in  their  preaching 
tour  through  that  principality.  Piers  was  a  convert  and  fellow-laborer 
of  Charles  Wesley.  Taylor,  the  Vicar  of  Quinton,  in  Gloucestcrsliire, 
was  himself  a  notable  evangelist,  wuth  some  of  tlio  old  Englisli  mar- 
tyr blood  in  him,  who,  like  Wesley,  was  accustomed  to  go  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  who  also 
bore  his  sliare  of  persecution.  Meriton  had  been  educated  in  one  of 
the  Univereities,  and  was  now  a  clergyman  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  spent  in  accompanying 
the  Wesleys  on  their  preaching  excursions,  and  in  assisting  them  in 
the  chapels  they  had  built.  Of  tlie  four  lay  members  of  this  firet 
Conference  three  afterward  left  Mr.  Wesley  and  became  ministers  of 
other  Churches ;  Jolin  Downes  being  the  only  one  who  lived  and  died 
a  Methodist. 

The  day  before  the  Conference  commenced  was  a  memorable  one. 
Besides  tlie  ordinary  preaching  service,  a  love-feast  was  held  at  the  Old 
Foundry,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to 
the  whole  of  the  London  Society,  now  nimibering  between  two  and 
three  thousand  members ;  at  which  sacramental  service  five  clergymen 
assisted.  On  the  day  following  the  Conference  was  opened  with 
prayer,  a  sermon  by  Charles  Wesley,  and  the  baptism  of  an  adult, 
who  then  and  there  found  peace  with  God. 

No  mere  dogmatic  questions  were  raised,  but  the  Conference 
confined  its  attention  to  these  three  points,  namely:  1.  What  to 
teach.  2.  How  to  teach.  3.  How  to  regulate  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  practice.  "It  is  desired,"  said  these  good  men,  "that  every 
thing  be  considered  as  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God;  that 
we  may  meet  with  a  single  eye,  and  as  little  cliildren  who  have  every 
thing  to  learn ;  that  every  point  may  be  examined  from  the  founda- 
tion ;  that  every  person  may  speak  freely  what  is  in  liis  heart,  and 
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that  every  question  proposed  may  be  freely  debated,  and  ^  bolted  to 
the  bran.' " 

Tlie  form  of  question,  wliich  has  ever  since  been  retained  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  British  Conference,  because  of  its  manifest  simplicity 
and  directness,  was  here  first  used.  Some  of  these  questions  and 
answers  are  worthy  of  frequent  repetition,  as,  for  instance : — 

Q.  ^^  How  far  does  each  agree  to  submit  to  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  rest  ? 

A.  "  In  speculative  things  each  can  only  submit  so  far  as  his  judg- 
ment shall  be  convinced ;  in  every  practical  point,  so  far  as  we  can 
without  wounding  our  several  consciences." 

Q.  "  Should  we  be  fearful  of  thoroughly  debating  every  question 
which  may  arise  ? 

A.  "  What  are  we  afraid  of  ?  Of  overturning  our  first  principles  ? 
If  they  ai*e  false,  the  sooner  they  are  overturned  the  better.  If  they 
are  true,  they  will  bear  the  strictest  examination.  Let  us  all  pray  for 
a  willingness  to  receive  light  to  know  every  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
God." 

Q.  "  IIow  far  is  it  our  duty  to  obey  the  Bishops  ? 

A.  "In  all  things  indifferent,  and  on  this  ground  of  obeying 
them  we  should  observe  the  canons  as  far  as  we  can  with  a  safe 
conscience." 

The  general  answer  to  the  question  of  "  How  to  preach  ? "  was : — 

"  1.  To  invite.  2.  To  convince.  3.  To  offer  Christ.  Lastly,  to 
build  up.     And  to  do  tliis  in  some  measure  in  every  sermon." 

It  was  also  agreed  that  lay  assistants,  of  which  there  were  now 
about  forty,  were  allowable  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  They  were  to 
expound  every  morning  and  evening ;  to  meet  the  united  bands,  or 
private  societies  witliin  Societies,  and  the  penitents  once  a  week ;  to 
visit  the  classes  once  a  quarter ;  to  hear  and  decide  all  controversies ; 
to  put  the  disorderly  back  on  trial,  and  to  receive  on  trial  for  the 
bands  of  Society  ;  to  see  that  the  stewards,  the  leaders,  school-masters, 
and  house-keepers,  faithfully  discharged  their  several  offices ;  and  to 
meet  the  leaders  and  stewards  weekly,  and  to  examine  their  accounts. 
They  were  to  be  serious ;  to  converse  sparingly  and  cautiously  with 
women,  taking  no  step  toward  marriage  without  first  acquainting  Mr. 
Wesley  or  liis  brother  clergymen,  and  to  do  nothing  "  as  a  gentleman," 
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for  they  had  "  no  more  to  do  with  this  character  than  with  that  of  a 
dancing-master." 

They  were  to  be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  sin.  They  were  to  take 
no  money  of  any  one,  and  were  to  contract  no  debts  without  Wesley's 
knowledge ;  they  were  not  to  mend  the  rules,  but  to  keep  them ;  they 
were  to  employ  their  time  as  Wesley  directed,  and  to  keep  journals,  as 
well  for  Wesley's  satisfaction  as  for  their  own  profit. 

It  was  agreed,  also,  that  it  was  lawful  for  Metliodists  to  bear  arms, 
and  they  might  use  the  law  as  defendants,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases 
as  plaintiffs.  They  were  to  meet  the  children  in  every  place,  and 
give  them  suitable  exhortations ;  they  were  to  preach  expressly  and 
strongly  against  Sabbath-breaking,  dmm-drinking,  evil  speaking,  un- 
profitable conversation,  lightness,  expensiveness  or  gayety  of  apparel, 
and  against  contracting  debts  without  sufficient  care  to  discharge  them. 
They  were  to  recommend  to  every  Society,  frequently  and  earnestly, 
the  books  of  Wesley  as  being  preferable  to  any  other ;  they  were  also 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  extirpate  smuggling,  and  by  all  means 
to  prove  themselves  loyal  subjects  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  King. 
As  often  as  possible  they  were  to  rise  at  four  o'clock ;  to  spend  two 
or  three  minutes  every  hour  in  earnest  prayer;  to  observe  strictly  the 
morning  and  evening  hour  of  retirement ;  to  rarely  employ  above  an 
hour  at  a  time  in  conversation  ;  to  use  all  the  means  of  grace ;  to  keep 
watch-nights  once  a  month ;  to  take  a  regular  catalogue  of  the  Societies 
once  a  year ;  to  speak  freely  to  each  other,  and  never  to  part  without 
prayer.  They  were  never  to  preach  more  than  twice  a  day  unless 
on  Sundays  or  extraordinary  occasions ;  to  begin  and  end  the  service 
precisely  at  the  time  appointed ;  to  always  suit  their  subject  to  their 
congregations ;  to  choose  the  plainest  texts  possible,  and  to  beware  of 
allegorizing  and  rambling  from  their  texts.  They  were  to  avoid 
every  thing  awkward  or  affected,  either  in  phrase,  gesture,  or  pronun- 
ciation ;  to  sing  no  hymns  of  their  own  composing ;  to  choose  hymns 
proper  for  the  congregation ;  not  to  sing  more  than  five  or  six  verses 
at  a  time,  to  suit  the  tune  to  the  nature  of  the  hymns.  After  preach- 
ing, they  were  recommended  to  take  lemonade,  candied  orange  peel, 
or  a  little  soft  warm  ale ;  and  to  avoid  late  suppers,  and  egg  and  wine, 
as  downright  poison. 

Some  of  these  directions  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  those  who  have 
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had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  conference  during  the  recep- 
tion of  ministers  into  the  traveling  connection.  The  "  wann  ale  "  and 
"  orange  peel "  liave,  indeed,  disappeared,  but  the  weightier  matters  of 
advice  in  doctrine  and  practice  still  stand  in  the  Discipline  which 
governs,  or  is  supposed  to  govern,  nearly  twenty-five  thousand 
Methodist  clergy. 

The  body  of  lay  Methodist  preachers  for  whose  benefit  these  reg- 
ulations were  laid  down  were  good  and  true  men,  soundly  converted, 
who  believed  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
their  individual  call  to  his  ministry.  In  those  days  there  was  enough 
hardship  in  the  life  of  a  Methodist  prcacher  to  keep  all  common  men 
away ;  nevertheless  there  were  streaks  of  human  nature,  rather  broad 
ones  sometimes,  in  the  character  of  these  heroes,  on  account  of  which 
many  of  them  fell  out  of  the  ranks  after  a  short  period  of  service. 
A  few  of  them,  from  time  to  time,  succeeded  in  attaining  their 
darling  ambition,  an  ordination  and  a  parish  in  the  Established 
Church  ;  others  were  silenced  by  the  pressure  of  prosperity,  others  by 
insufferable  trials  and  privations ;  some  drifted  away  into  the  Moravian 
Church  ;  some  found  a  snug  situation  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connec- 
tion along  with  tlieir  old  friend  Whitefield ;  and  others  still,  chafing 
under  the  severity  of  the  nilcs,  and  of  the  almost  military  strictness 
with  which  Mr.  Wesley  enforced  them,  quarreled  with  their  great 
leader,  and  set  up  preaching  for  themselves.  But  their  places  were 
more  than  filled  by  new  recruits,  and  the  great  revival  movement 
progressed  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

UTesley's  Chnrchmanship. — The  number  of  friends  and 
helpers  among  the  English  clergy  was  always  very  small,  nor  did  it 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  popular  success  of  the 
Methodist  movement.  This  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to 
Mr.  Wesley,  who  had  not  yet  been  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  who,  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
position,  was  sometimes  led  to  look  narrowly  at  the  bars  of  his 
churchly  prison  to  see  if  some  of  them  were  not  loose  in  their  sockets, 
and  so  might  be  removed  to  give  him  egress  when  he  would  go  out, 
and  ingress  when  he  desired  to  be  found  within ;  for  on  no  account 
would  he  make  use  of  the  door  of  dissent,  which  would  have  opened 
widely  enough  to  let  him  out,  but  which  would  bo  barred  and  bolted 
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against  his  return.  The  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time  is  indicated  in 
one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  says,  "  We  will  obey  all  the  laws  of  that 
Church  (such  as  we  allow  the  rubrics  to  be,  but  not  the  customs  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts)  so  far  as  we  can  with  a  safe  conscience ;  a*nd  with 
the  same  restriction  we  will  obey  the  Bishops,  as  executors  of  those 
laws ;  but  their  bare  will,  distinct  from  those  laws,  we  do  not  profess 
to  obey  at  all.  Field  preaching  is  conti^ary  to  no  law  which  we 
profess  to  obey ;  nor  are  we  clear  that  the  allowing  lay  preachers  is 
contrary  to  any  such  law.  But  if  it  is,  this  is  one  of  the  exempt 
cases :  one  wherein  we  cannot  obey  with  a  safe  conscience." 

The  question,  "  Shall  we  leave  the  Established  Church  ? "  contin- 
ually occurs  in  the  Minutes  of  his  Annual  Conferences,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  it  was  constantly  pressed  upon  his  attention  as  a  means  of  reliev- 
ing himself  and  his  friends  from  the  difficulties  of  their  situation. 
But  the  oft-repeated  answer  is,  No,  iVb,  NO  I  given  with  more  or  less 
of  argument  and  explanation,  and  sometimes  with  a  leaning  toward  a 
larger  liberty.  Thus  at  the  third  day's  session  of  the  Conference 
of  1745  the  question  was  asked  : 

"  Is  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent  Church  govern- 
ment most  agreeable  to  reason  ? " 

The  answer  was,  "  A  preacher  preaches  and  forms  an  independent 
congregation;  he  then  forms  anotlicr  and  another  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fii^st ;  this  obliges  him  to  appoint  deacons,  who  look  on 
the  first  pastor  as  their  common  father ;  and  as  these  congregations 
increase,  and  as  their  deacons  grow  in  years  and  grace,  they  need  other 
subordinate  deacons,  or  helpers ;  in  respect  of  whom  they  are  called 
presbyters,  or  elders ;  as  their  father  in  the  Lord  may  be  called  the 
bishop,  or  overseer  of  them  all." 

The  next  year  the  famous  work  of  Lord  King,  aftenvard  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  fell  into  his  hands,  entitled,  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  that  flourished  Three  Hundred  Tears  after  Christ ; 
Faithfully  Collected  out  of  the  extant  Writings  of  those  Ages." 

King  was  a  Dissenter ;  and  the  chief  object  of  his  learned  work 
was  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  comprehension  of  the  Dissenters 
within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Church  which  the  Kevolution  of 
1688  was  sappoeed  likely  to  accomplish.    The  effect  upon  Wesley's 
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mind  of  this  learned  attack  on  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eome  and  of  England  was  to  demolish  the 
fiction  of  an  unbroken  succession  of  bishops  as  a  third  order  of  the 
ministry  ordained  by  Christ  and  descended  from  the  apostles.  After 
reading  it  he  says :  "  In  spite  of  the  vehement  prejudice  of  my  educa- 
tion, I  was  ready  to  believe  that  tliis  was  a  fair  and  impartial  draught ; 
but  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  (essentially) 
of  one  order,  and  that  originally  every  Christian  congregation  was  a 
Church  independent  of  all  others." 

He  further  expresses  his  modified  views  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Con- 
ference of  1747,  in  which  the  following  questions  and  answers  occur : — 

Q.  Does  n  Churcli  in  tlie  New  Testament  always  mean  a  single  congregation  t 

A.  We  believe  it  does.     We  do  not  recollect  any  instance  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  What  instance  or  ground  is  tliere,  then,  in  the  New  Testament,  for  a 
national  Church? 

A.  We  know  none  at  all.  We  apprehend  it  to  be  a  merely  political  insti- 
tution. 

Q.  Are  the  three  orders  of  bisliops,  pnests,  and  deacons  plainly  described  in 
the  New  Testament  ? 

A.  We  think  they  are;  and  believe  they  generally  obtained  in  the  Churches 
of  the  apostolic  age. 

Q.  But  are  you  assured  that  God  designed  the  same  plan  should  obtain  in  all 
Churches,  tlironghout  all  ages  ? 

A.  We  are  not  assured  of  this  ;  because  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  asserted 
in  Holy  Writ. 

Q.  If  this  plan  were  essential  to  a  Christian  Church,  what  must  become  of 
all  the  foreign  Reformed  Churches? 

A.  It  would  follow,  that  they  are  no  parts  of  the  Church  of  Christ — a  con- 
sequence full  of  shocking  absurdity. 

Q.  In  what  age  was  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  first  asserted  in  England  f 

A.  About  the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign.  Till  then  all  the  bishops 
and  clergy  in  England  continually  allowed,  and  joined  in,  the  ministrations  of 
those  who  were  not  specially  ordained. 

Q.  Must  there  not  be  numberless  accidental  varieties  in  the  government  of 
various  Churches  ? 

A.  There  must,  in  the  nature  of  things.  For,  as  God  variously  dispenses  his 
gifts  of  nature,  providence,  and  grace,  both  the  offices  themselves  and  the 
officers  in  each,  ought  to  be  varied  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  determinate  plan  of  Church  government 
appointed  in  Scripture  ? 
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A.  Without  doubt,  because  the  wisdom  of  God  bad  a  regard  to  this  neces- 

variety. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thought  of  uniformity  in  the  government  of  all  Churches 
-Qntil  the  time  of  Gonstantine  ? 

A.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  not ;  and  would  not  have  been  then  had  men 
-<on8ulted  the  word  of  Qod  only. 

Early  Methodist  Preachins-Houses.  —  The  original 
Methodists  were  not  fastidious  in  their  arehitectnral  tastes.  A  large 
"bam  was,  in  their  judgment,  preferable  to  a  small  parlor  or  chapel ;  and 
rather  than  measure  their  labors  by  the  capacity  of  a  fine  church,  they 
preferred  to  address  the  multitude  in  the  market-place  or  in  the  fields. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1747,  Mr.  Wesley  paid  his  first  visit  to  Man- 
chester, where  a  few  young  men  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
Society,  raeted  a  rqom,  and  written  a  letter  desiring  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Methodist  fraternity.  This  preaching-room  was  in  the  garret  of  a 
three-story  house  which  overhung  the  river,  and  whose  ground  floor 
was  a  joiner's  shop.  The  middle  story  was  occupied  as  a  residence, 
and  a  part  of  the  garret  was  also  the  home  of  a  poor  woman  who  plied 
her  spinning-wheel  in  one  corner  while  her  husband  worked  his  loom 
in  another.  A  third  comer  was  occupied  as  a  bunker  for  coals,  and  in 
the  fourth  the  young  men  held  their  services. 

The  Nottingham  Society  for  many  years  held  its  meetings  in  the 

residence  of  one  of    its  members  named  Matthew  Bagshaw,  which 

place  was  ingeniously  fitted  up  to  serve  this  double  puri)ose.     The 

largest  room  on  the  first  floor  being  too  small  for  the  congregation,  the 

bed-room  overhead  was  made  to  connect  with  it  by  means  of  a  large 

trap-doop  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  preacher,  mounted  on  a  chair  which 

was  perched  on  a  table,  could  command  his  hearers  above  as  well  as 

below.    But  this  was  elegant  compared  with  some  of  the  regular 

<2hurche8  in  Wales,  one  of  which  Mr.  Wesley  mentions  as  not  having 

a  glass  window  belonging  to  it,  but  only  boards  with  holes  bored  here 

and  there,  through  which  the  dim  light  glimmered ;  wliile  some  of  tlie 

Irish  sanctuaries  were  even  more  simple,  being  wholly  built  of  mud 

and  straw,  with  the    exception  of  a  few  rough  beams  required    to 

support  the  thatch. 

Hcthodisin  Carried  into  Ireland.— In  the  summer  of 

1746  Thomas  Williams,  one  of  Wesley's  itinerant  preachers,  made 
J5 
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Lie  appearance  in  tlie  city  of  Dnbliii,  where,  hy  his  pleasing  mwuiets 
and  good  address,  as  well  as  b;  hie  sound  doctrine  and  zeal  for  God, 
he  gathered  a  little  Society,  and  then  sent  for  his  chief  to  come  and 
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visit  it.     Wesley  complied  at  liis  earliest  convenience,  and  landed  in 
Dublin  on  Sunday  inoiiiiiig,  August  dth,  of  the  same  year. 
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The  welcome  he  received  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
including  even  His  Grace  the  Archbishop,  led  Mr.  Wesley  to  write : — 

"  For  natural  sweetness  of  temper,  for  courtesy  and  hospitality,  I 
have  never  seen  any  people  like  the  Irish.  Indeed,  all  I  conversed  with 
were  only  English  transplanted  into  anotlicr  soil,  and  they  are  much 
mended  by  the  removal,  having  left  all  their  roughness  and  surliness 
belihid  them. 

"  At  least  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  native  Irish  remain  in  the 
religion  of  tlieir  forefathers.  The  Protestants,  whether  in  Dublin  or 
elsewhei*e,  arc  almost  all  tmnsplanted  from  England.  Nor  is  it  any 
wonder  that  those  who  are  born  Papists  generally  live  and  die  such, 
when  the  Protestants  can  find  no  better  ways  to  convert  them  than 
penal  laws  and  acts  of  Parliament." 

It  is  proverbially  dangerous  to  form  a  judgment  from  iii'st  appear- 
ances. To  the  end  of  his  life  Mr.  Wesley  exceedingly  delighted  in 
Ireland  and  the  Irish,  among  whom  he  was  always  received  on  his 
numerous  visits  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  honor ;  but  many  of 
hispreadiers  had  a  very  different  story  to  tell  concerning  their  experi- 
ences in  preaching  the  Gosj)cl  to  these  " transplanted  English,"  Mho, 
as  they  discovered,  had  not  left  all  their  "roughness  and  surliness" 
behind  them. 

On  Wesley's  return  to  England  his  brother  Charles,  with  Charles 
Perronet,  one  of  Wesley's  clerical  helpers,  took  charge  of  the  Dublin 
Society,  for  whose  use  their  chief  had  secured  a  chapel  in  Marlborough- 
stroct;  but  in  an  evil  day  the  unconifoii^able  John  Cennick,  who  had 
now  become  as  weary  of  Whitefield  as  he  formerly  was  of  Wesley, 
and  had  gone  over  to  the  J^foravianp,  made  his  appearance  in  the  Irish 
capital,  and  by  his  wild  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Papists  brought 
all  the  Methodists  into  disrepute.  "  The  courtesy  and  natural  sweet- 
ness" of  the  Irish  temper  had  been  overborne  by  their  zeal  for  tl:c 
I'apist  religion,  and  Charles  Wesley  found  that  the  chapel  had  been 
destroyed  by  tlie  mob,  whose  shillalalis  had  not  spared  the  heads  of 
the  congregation,  and  for  a  time  there  was  no  one  to  be  found  in 
Dublin  who  dared  to  sell  or  rent  the  Methodists  a  place  of  worship. 

But  the  Irish  temper  is  like  Irish  weather,  stormy  and  sunny 
within  the  same  hour.  For  awliile  Charles  Wesley  i)reached  at  the 
risk   of    his  life  on  Oxmantou  Green;  but  the  wrath  of  the  mob 
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quickly  cooled  down,  and  in  a  few  weeks  lie  was  able  to  buy  a  honse 
and  Jit  it  up  for  a  preaching  place,  wlioee  location,  witli  almost  Hiber- 
nian aptueed,  }ic  describes  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  as  ''  a  house  neiir 
Dolphin's  barn," 

Tic  results  of  tl  s  were  astly  inpcrtant  Forty  two  t  es 
M  Chl  y  crosw,  1  tl  Ir  1  C 1  a  el  a  I  sjie  t  1  8  d  ffere  t  s  ts  a 
lea  t  1  alf  a  doz      j     i^  of  I      labo  I  f e       tl  e  L    erald  Ihle      I 
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laud  yielded  him  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  coadjutors :  Tliomas 
Walsh,  Adam  Clarke,  Ilenrv  Moore,  and  otliers;  and  Irish  men  and 
women  were  ordained  by  Providence  to  carry  Methodism  into  almost 
every  quarter  ()f  the  jjlcilie. 

For  six  months  Charles  AVesley,  Perronet,  Ilealey,  and  other 
itinerants,  kept  the  Ooapel  trumjiet  sounding,  not  only  in  the  streets 
and  lanes,  but  also  among  the  hogs  and  mountains. 

They   made  an  excnrsion  to  Tyrrell's  Pass,   and  from   among 
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proverbial  swearers,  drunkards,  thieves,  and  Sabbatli-breakers,  formed 
a  Society  of  nearly  one  hundred  persons.  At  Athlone  a  gang  of 
ruffians  knocked  Jonathan  Healey  oS  his  horse,  beat  him  with  a  club, 
ind  were  about  to  murder  him  with  a  knife,  when  a  poor  woman 
from  a  hut  came  to  his  assistance,  and  for  her  interference  was  half 
killed  with  a  blow  from  a  heavy  whip.  The  hedges  were  all  lined 
with  Papists,  but  the  dragoons  came  out,  the  mob  fled,  Healey  was 
rescued,  and  taken  into  the  woman's  cabin,  where  Charles  Wesley 
found  him  in  his  blood,  and  attended  to  liis  wounds.  A  crowd  of 
above  two  thousand  having  assembled  in  the  market,  Charles  Wesley 
preached  to  them  from  the  window  of  a  ruined  house  with  good  effect, 
and  then  the  knot  of  brave-hearted  Methodists  marched  to  the  field 
of  battle,  stained  with  Healey's  blood,  and  sang  a  song  of  triumph  and 
of  praise  to  God. 

On  the  return  of  the  elder  Wesley  to  Ireland  in  the  spring  of 
1748  he  found  a  Society  in  Dublin  of  nearly  four  hundred  members. 
A  wide  circuit  had  been  organized,  including  Athlone,  Tullamore, 
Birr,  Anghrim,  Ballymote,  Castlebar,  Sligo,  and  Cooley lough ;  the  last- 
named  being  the  cathedral  town,  only  there  was  no  cathedral  there, 
the  quarterly  meetings  being  held  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr. 
Handy,  an  Irish  Methodist  gentleman  of  the  olden  time,  while  preach- 
ing might  be  done  in  any  convenient  place  under  the  shelter  of  the  sky. 

For  four  or  five  years  the  Dublin  Methodists  worshiped  in  "  the 
house  near  Dolphin's  barn,"  till  an  elegant  chapel  was  erected  for 
them  in  Whitefriar-street,  in  the  year  1752. 

Hcthodism  in  Cork.— The  city  of  Cork,  especially  at  that 
day,  was  not  a  very  safe  place  for  a  Methodist  preacher ;  but  when 
John  Wesley  was  planned  the  element  of  fear  was  left  out  of  his 
composition,  and  therefore  he  was  not  afraid  to  invade  that  wild 
Irish  city.  As  he  rode  through  the  town  he  found  that  his  fame  had 
preceded  him,  for  the  people  crowded  to  the  doors  and  windows  of 
their  houses  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  arch-Methodist  as  he  passed. 
Their  evident  temper  was  such  that  he  judged  it  best  not  to  call  such 
a  crowd  together  until  he  had  further  studied  the  situation ;  so  he  rode 
straight  through  the  city,  and  preached  first  at  the  Protestant  town  of 
Bandon,  and  afterward  at  Blarney,  where  the  ridiculous  report  was 
spread  abroad  that  the  Methodists  believed  that  religion  consisted  in 
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wearing  long  whiskers !  What  the  Methodist  women  did  to  be  saved 
thej  did  not  undertake  to  explain. 

A  small  Society  had  already  been  formed  in  Cork,  which  went  on 
peaceably  enough  till  the  clergy  and  the  town  corporation  started  a 
persecution  against  them.  A  strolling  ballad-singer,  named  Butler, 
was  engaged  to  lead  the  anti-Methodist  mob,  and  tliis  despicable  fellow, 
dressed  in  a  parson's  gown  and  bands,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a 
collection  of  lampooning  rhymes  in  the  other,  paraded  the  streets, 
singing  and  peddling  the  most  outrageous  and  ridiculous  slanders 
against  Wesley  and  his  followers.  The  next  step  was  to  attack  the 
Society  as  they  were  coming  out  of  their  place  of  meeting.  Mud^ 
stones,  and  clubs  were  used  against  them  with  genuine  Irish  freedom 
and  vigor,  and  when  some  of  the  wounded  ones  fled  back  into  the 
preaching-house  for  shelter,  two  sheriffs  of  the  city  came  upon  the 
scene,  turned  them  out  again  into  the  midst  of  their  assailants,  and 
locked  the  doors  of  their  own  chapel  against  them. 

Butler  and  his  gang  amused  themselves  daily  and  nightly  by  mal- 
treating the  Methodists,  breaking  their  windows,  and  spoiling  their 
goods,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  liimself  being  sometimes  a  silent  spec- 
tator, and  refusing  to  interfere  to  preserve  the  peace.  Every  day 
for  a  fortnight  the  mob  gathered  in  front  of  the  house  of  David  SuUi- 
van,  and  threatened  to  pull  it  down,  and  he  at  length  applied  to  the 
Mayor  f(5r  protection. 

"  It  is  your  own  fault  for  entertaining  those  preachers,"  answered 
the  Mayor ;  whereupon  the  mob  set  up  a  loud  huzza,  and  threw  stones 
faster  than  ever. 

"  This  is  fine  usage  under  a  Protestant  government,"  said  Sulli- 
van. "  If  I  had  a  priest  saying  mass  in  my  house  it  would  not  be 
touched." 

The  Mayor  replied,  "  The  priests  are  tolerated,  but  you  are  not ; " 
and  the  crowd,  thus  encouraged,  continued  throwing  stones  till  mid- 
night. 

On  May  31, 1749,  the  day  that  Wesley  passed  through  Cork,  Butler 
and  his  friends  assembled  at  the  chapel,  and  beat  and  bruised  and  cut 
the  congregation  most  fearfully.  The  rioters  burst  open  the  chapel 
doors ;  tore  up  the  pews,  the  benches,  and  the  floor,  and  burned  them 
in  the  open  street.     Having  demolished  the  chapel,  Butler  and  Iiis 
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gang  of  rnffians  went  from  street  to  street,  and  from  honso  to  house, 
abusing,  threatening,  and  maltreating  the  Methodists  at  their  pleasure, 
«ome  of  the  women  narrowly  escaping  with  their  lives.  [See  heading 
<rf  CSiapter  X.]  For  two  months  tliese  horrible  outrages  were  con- 
tinued ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  Wesley  writes :  ^^  It  was  not 
for  those  who  had  any  regard  either  to  their  persons  or  goods  to 
oppose  Mr.  Butler  after  this.  So  the  poor  people  patiently  suffered 
whatever  he  and  his  mob  were  pleased  to  inflict  upon  them." 

Twenty-eight  presentments  were  made  against  Butler  and  his 
<5rew  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Cork  Assizes,  but  they  were  all 
thrown  out,  while  tlie  same  jury  made  a  presentment  declaring  that 
Oliarles  Wesley,  and  seven  other  Methodist  preachers  therein  named, 
together  with  Daniel  Sullivan,  were  all  persons  of  ill  fame,  vagabonds, 
and  common  disturbers  of  His  Majesty's  peace,  and  ought  to  be  trans- 
ported. This,  of  course,  gave  Butler  greater  license  than  ever.  His 
fiendish  persecutions  had  now  received  a  semi-official  sanction,  and 
were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  gusto.  The  farce  of  a  trial  of  six 
Irish  Methodist  itinerants  for  vagabondage,  and  disturbing  the  peace, 
was  afterward  attempted  at  Cork,  with  the  infamous  Butler  as  chief 
witness  against  them,  but  the  judge  declared  that  it  was  an  insult  to 
the  court  to  bring  such  a  case  and  such  a  witness  before  him. 

One  of  the  rabble  died  shortly  afterward,  and  was  buried  in  a 
<;offin  made  of  two  of  the  benches  which  he  had  stolen  from  the 
Methodist  meeting-house ;  while  the  notorious  Butler  went  first  to 
Waterford,  where,  in  another  riot,  he  lost  an  arm,  and  then  fled 
to  Dublin,  where  he  dragged  out  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  misery, 
and  was  actually  saved  from  starving  by  the  charity  of  the  Dublin 
Methodists. 

The  next  year  Wesley  again  risked  life  and  limb  among  these 
€emi-6avages  of  Cork,  who  burned  him  in  effigy,  and  broke  the  windows, 
as  well  as  the  heads,  of  quite  a  number  of  his  congregation.  On  this 
occasion  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob  was  a  drunken  clergyman,  who, 
when  Wesley  was  preaching  at  Bandon,  got  up  beside  him,  flourished 
his  shillalah,  and  gave  the  signal  for  an  attack ;  but  his  reverence  was 
too  drunk  to  be  an  effective  leader,  and  three  women  of  the  congrega- 
tion pulled  him  do^m  and  carried  him  off,  leaving  the  preacher  to  go 
on  witli  Ids  discourse  in  peace. 
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In  spite  of  the .  dangers  which  he  and  his  friends  enconntered 
among  them,  Wesley  still  loved  the  Irish  people,  and  visited  their 
Societies  almost  every  year.  In  his  Jonmal  he  relates  some  of  his- 
most  striking  experiences  among  them.     For  instance  : — 

At  Aymo,  where  he  wished  to  sleep,  the  woman  who  kept  the  inn 
refused  him  admittance,  and,  moreover,  let  loose  four  dogs  to  worry 
him. 

At  Fortarlington  he  had  the  unthankful  task  of  reconciling  th& 
differences  of  two  termagant  women,  who  talked  for  three  hout^  and 
grew  warmer  and  warmer,  till  they  were  almost  distracted.  Wesley 
says :  "  I  perceived  there  was  no  remedy  but  prayer ;  so  a  few  of  u» 
wrestled  with  God  for  above  two  hours."  The  result  was,  after  three 
hours  of  scolding  and  two  hours  of  praying,  anger  gave  place  to  love, 
and  the  quarrelsome  ladies  fell  upon  each  other's  neck  and  wept. 

At  Tullamore  many  of  his  congregation  were  drunk ;  but  the  bulk 
paid  great  attention.  He  rebuked  the  Society  for  their  lukewarmness 
and  covetousness  ;  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  evince  signs  of 
penitence. 

At  Tyrrell's  Pass  he  found  a  great  part  of  the  Society  "  walking  in 
the  light,  and  praising  God  all  the  day  long." 

At  CooleyloTigh  he  preached  to  backsliders.  In  the  midst  of  the 
service  at  Athlone  a  man  passed  by  on  a  fine  prancing  horse,  which 
drew  off  a  large  part  of  the  congregation.  Wesley  paused,  and  then,, 
raising  his  voice,  said,  "  If  there  are  any  more  of  you  who  think  it  is 
of  more  concern  to  see  a  dancing  horse  than  to  hear  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  pray  go  after  them."  The  renegades  heard  the  rebuke,  and 
the  majority  at  once  returned. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  time  of  Wesley's  visit  to  Bathcormuck 
there  was  an  Irish  funeral.  An  immense  crowd  of  people  had  assem- 
bled to  do  honor  to  the  dead  ;  a  part  of  the  burial  service  was  read  in 
the  church,  after  which  Wesley  preached ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  dis- 
course waa  ended,  the  customary  Irish  howl  was  given.  Wesley  writes : 
^'  It  was  not  a  song,  but  a  dismal,  inarticulate  yell,  set  up  at  the  grave 
by  four  shrill-voiced  women,  who  were  hired  for  that  purpose.  But  I 
saw  not  one  that  shed  a  tear;  for  that,  it  seems,  was  not  in  their 
bargain." 

In  1752  Wesley  paid  another  visit  to  the  Green  Isle,  accompa- 
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nied  by  Thomas  Walsh,  who  was  possessed  of  the  rare  accomplish- 
ment of  being  able  to  preach  in  the  Irish  language.  At  this  time 
steps  were  taken  to  erect  a  Methodist  house  in  Cork,  and  four  years- 
later  Wesley,  after  preaching  in  it,  says  it  was  in  every  way  the  equal 
of  the  Dublin  house,  and  built  for  two. hundred  pounds  less  money. 

The  first  Irish  Conference  was  held  at  Limerick,  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  August,  1752,  at  which  there  were  ten  preachers  in  attend- 
ance, and  where  six  others  were  admitted ;  among  whom  was  Philip 
Guier,  one  of  a  company  of  German  refugees  caUed  Palatines,*  which 
had  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ballingran  about  forty  years- 
before.  He  was  the  master  of  the  German  school  at  Ballingran ;  and 
it  was  in  his  school  that  Philip  Embury  (subsequently  the  founder  of 
Methodism  in  the  United  States,  now  a  young  man  thirty-two  years  of 
age)  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write.  By  means  of  Guier,  also,  the^ 
devoted  Thomas  Walsh,  of  the  same  age  as  Embury,  had  been  enlight* 
ened  and  prepared  to  receive  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Philip  Guier 
was  made  the  leader  of  the  infant  Society  at  Limerick,  and  now,  in 
1752,  was  appointed  to  act  as  a  local  preacher  among  the  Palatines. 
He  still  kept  his  school,  but  devoted  his  spare  hours  to  preaching. 
The  people  loved  the  man,  and  sent  him  flour,  oatmeal,  bacon,  and 
potatoes,  so  that  Philip,  if  not  rich,  was  not  in  want. 

The  Irish  itinerants  were  to  be  allowed  £8  at  least,  and  if  possible 
£10  a  year  for  clothing ;  and  £10  a  year  were  to  be  allowed  for  the 
support  of  each  preacher's  wife.  The  preachers  were  to  preach  fre- 
quently  and  strongly  on  fastings  and  were  to  practice  it  every  Friday,. 
Iiealth  permitting.  Next  to  luxury  they  were  to  avoid  idleness,  and 
to  spend  one  hour  every  day  in  private  prayer. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  the 
name  of  Philip  Guier  is  as  fresh  in  Ballingran  as  it  ever  was ;  and 
still  the  Papists,  as  well  as  Protestants,  are  accustomed  to  salute  the 
Methodist  minister  as  he  jogs  along  on  his  circuit  horse,  and  say,. 
"  There  goes  Philip  Guier,  who  drove  the  devil  out  of  Ballingran  1 " 

*  The  Pidatiiiate,  now  included  in  Bavaria,  was  a  small  section  of  country  goveraed  by  a 
"  Count  Palatine,**  a  title  signifying  "  officer  of  the  palace.**  These  petty  princes  date  back  to- 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  first  of  their  hereditary  line,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  pal» 
aoe  of  one  of  the  Qerman  Emperors,  received  the  gift  of  this  little  duchy  from  his  imperial 
master.  The  Irish  Palatines  were  exiles  for  the  sake  of  their  Reformed  faith,  having  fledi 
from  their  natiTa  oonntry  to  escape  from  Papal  pe*-secution. 
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'Wesley  a«  a  DiaclpUnaiian. — ^PerliapB  no  single  otteranoe' 
of  John  Wedej  so  well  serves  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  his  power  over 
the  itinerant  preachers,  aa  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters 
to  Edward  Perronet,  in  1750.  He  was  evidentlj  in  a  disturbed' fnme 
of  mind  over  the  action  of  the  Society  at  Cork,  to  which  he  refers ; 
for  one  of  the  things  he  especially  hated  was  the  idea  of  separation 
from  the  Established  Chnrch.  Edward  Perronet  had  a  brother, 
Charles.    The  itahcs  are  Wesley's  own : — 

"  I  have  abundance  of  complaints  to  make,  as  well  as  to  hear.  I 
have  scarce  any  one  on  whom  I  can  depend  when  I  am  a  hundred 
miles  ofi.  'Tis  well  if  I  do  not  run  away  soon,  and  leave  them  to  cut 
and  shuffle  for  themselves.  Here  [in  Ireland]  is  a  glorious  people ; 
but  0 1  where  are  the  Bhepherds )  The  Socieiy  at  Cork  have  fairly 
sent  me  word  that  they  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  erect  them- 
selves into  a  Dissenting  congregation.     I  am  weary  of  these  sons  of 


Zeniiab :  they  are  too  hard  for  mc.  Charles  and  you  hehave  as  I  want 
you  to  do ;  but  you  cannot,  or  will  not,  preach  where  I  desire.  Others 
can  and  will  preach  where  I  desire,  but  they  do  not  behave  as  I  want 
them  to  do.  I  have  a  fine  time  between  the  one  and  the  other.  I 
think  both  Charles  and  you  have,  in  the  general,  a  right  sense  of  what 
it  is  to  serve  as  sons  in  the  gospel ;  and  if  all  our  helpers  had  had  the 
same  the  work  of  God  would  liave  prospered  better,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland.  I  have  not  one  preacher  with  me,  and  not  six  in 
England,  whose  wills  are  broken  to  serve  me  thus." 

"  Whose  wills  are  broken  to  serve  me."  Surely  no  ecclesiastical 
superior  ever  expressed  himself  with  more  cleameee  and  force. 
Though  not  cluming  now  to  be  a  bishop,  John  Wesley  was  an  apt 
scholar  in  the  use  of  the  crosier,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  also 
learned  how  to  handle  the  ecclesiastical  eword. 
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Wesley's  Honey  Hatters.— An  acooont  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
labors  and  productions  as  Editor,  Author,  and  Publisher  will  be  given 
elsewhere,  but  it  is  well  to  notice  here  his  defense  of  himself  against 
the  charge  that  he  was  carrying  on  his  great  work  with  a  view  to 
making  money.  This  defense  was  published  in  1743,  in  reply  to  a 
report  which  had  been  circulated  that  he  enjoyed  an  income  from  the 
Foundry  Society  alone  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  over  and 
above  what  he  received  from  the  Societies  at  Bristol,  Kingswood, 
Newcastle,  and  other  places.  He  declares  that  the  money  given  by 
the  Methodists  never  comes  into  his  hands  at  all,  but  is  received  and 
expended  by  the  stewards  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  purchase, 
erection,  and  repair  of  chapels ;  and  that  so  far  from  there  being  any 
overplus  left  for  himself,  he  had  borrowed  and  contributed  on  his  own 
account  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the  preaching  houses 
in  London,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle.  Then,  addressing  himself  to  his 
clerical  brethren,  he  asks : — 

"  For  what  price  will  you  preach  eighteen  or  nineteen  times  every 
week ;  and  this  throughout  the  year  ?  What  shall  I  give  you  to  travel 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  in  all  weathers,  every  two  or  three 
months  ?  For  what  salary  will  you  abstain  from  all  other  diversions 
than  the  doing  good  and  the  praising  God  ?  I  am  mistaken  if  you 
would  not  prefer  strangling  to  such  a  life,  even  with  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver.  As  to  gold  and  silver,  I  count  it  dung  and  dross ;  I 
trample  it  under  my  feet ;  I  esteem  it  just  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 
I  desire  it  not ;  I  seek  it  not ;  I  only  fear  lest  any  of  it  should  cleave 
to  me,  and  I  should  not  be  able  to  shake  it  off  before  my  spirit  returns 
to  God.  I  will  take  care  (God  being  my  helper)  that  none  of  the 
accursed  thing  shall  be  found  in  my  tents  when  the  Lord  callcth  me 
hence.  Hear  ye  this,  all  you  who  have  discovered  the  treasures  which 
I  am  to  leave  behind  me ;  if  I  leave  behind  me  ten  pounds — above  my 
debts  and  my  books,  or  what  may  happen  to  be  due  on  account  of 
them — ^you  and  all  mankind  bear  witness  against  me,  that  I  lived  and 
<iied  a  thief  and  a  robber." 

Many  years  afterward  Wesley  "became  rich  unawares,"  by  the 
immense  circulation  of  his  books  and  tracts  among  the  ever-increasing 
multitudes  of  his  followers  and  friends ;  but  he  tr^  atcd  himself  as  a 
servant  of  his  own  establishment,  and  only  allowed  himself  ^^  thirty 
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pounds  a  year,  and  an  occasional  suit  of  clothes"  out  of  the  income  of 
his  London  Publishing  House ;  the  rest,  above  his  traveling  expenses^ 
he  gave  away — some  to  the  support  of  his  brother  Charles,  in  addition 
to  his  proper  share  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of  the  hymn  books ; 
some  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  widowed  or  unhappily  married 
sisters;  some  to  help  his  lay  preachers,  who  without  his  aid  could 
have  hardly  kept  soul  and  body  together ;  a  large  amount  to  build  the 
London  school  and  preaching-houses ;  and  the  rest  he  poured  out  in  a 
ceaseless  stream  of  alms  and  benefactions  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
whom  he  met  day  by  day. 

The  Foundry  Bank.— In  1747  Mr.  Wesley  established  a 
kind  of  bank  at  the  Foundry,  which  he  called  a  "  Lending  Society.'^ 
This  institution  commenced  business  on  a  capital  of  fifty  pounds^ 
which  Mr.  Wesley  had  begged  among  his  friends  in  London,  and 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  stewards,  who  held  a  meeting  every 
Tuesday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  to  approved  persona 
small  amounts  not  to  exceed  twenty  shillings,  on  condition  that  the 
loan  should  be  repaid  within  three  months.  This  charitable  loan  fund 
soon  became  popular :  the  capital  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  maximum  loan  to  five  pounds;  and  by  itfr 
means  hundreds  of  honest  poor  people  were  aided  in  times  of  special 
distress,  and  some  who  were  on  the  verge  of  ruin  were  by  this  small 
assistance  saved  from  bankruptcy,  and  placed  again  on  the  road  to 
fortune. 

I¥e8ley  as  a  Medical  Han. — In  the  year  1746  Mr.  Wesley 
opened  his  notable  Medical  Dispensary  in  London.  Having  already 
provided  a  loan  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  his  attention  was  now 
called  to  the  fact  that  medicines  were  expensive,  and  doctors  still  more 
expensive,  and  having  himself  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  he  offered  his  services,  without  money  or  price,  as  a  curer 
of  the  bodies  as  well  as  of  the  souls  of  people  who  were  too  poor  to- 
be  killed  or  cured  in  the  regular  professional  way. 

"For  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years,"  says  he,  "I  had  made 
anatomy  and  physic  the  diversion  of  my  leisure  hours,  though  I  never 
properly  studied  them,  unless  for  a  few  months  when  I  was  going  to 
America."  He  now  took  up  the  study  again,  and  having  hired  him 
an  apothecary  to  take  charge  of  his  store  of  drugs,  and  an  experienced 
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«argeon  to  attend  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  business,  he  gave 
notice  thereof  to  the  Society  at  the  Foundry,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
had  a  medical  "  practice  "  of  over  a  hundred  patients  a  month. 

Of  course  he  was  branded  as  a  quack  by  the  regular  medical 
profession,  but  he  defended  himself  by  his  success,  declaring  that 
during  the  first  four  months  he  had  cured  seventy-one  persons  of 
diseases  which  had  long  been  thought  to  be  incurable,  and  that  out  of 
all  his  five  hundred  patients  not  one  had  died  on  his  hands. 

In  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Seeker  in  1747  Mr.  Wesley  thus  defends 
his  irregular  medical  enterprise ;  an  extract  which  medical  readers  will 
do  well  to  omit,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  disagree  with  its  views : — 

"  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  had  numberless  proofs  that 
regular  physicians  do  exceeding  little  good.  From  a  deep  conviction 
of  this,  I  have  believed  it  my  duty,  within  these  four  months  last  past, 
to  prescribe  such  medicines  to  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  poor  as  I 
knew  were  proper  for  their  several  disorders.  Within  six  weeks  nine 
in  ten  of  them  who  had  taken  these  medicines  were  remarkably 
altered  for  the  better ;  and  many  were  cured  of  disorders  imder  which 
they  had  labored  for  ten,  twenty,  forty  years.  Now,  ought  I  to  have 
let  one  of  these  poor  wretches  perish,  because  I  was  not  a  regular 
physician  ?  to  have  said,  *  I  know  what  will  cure  you  ;  but  I  am  not  of 

the  college ;   you  must  send  for  Dr. ? '     Before  Dr. had 

come  in  his  chariot,  the  man  might  have  been  in  his  coffin.  And 
when  the  doctor  was  come,  where  was  his  fee  ?  What !  he  cannot  live 
upon  nothing !  So,  instead  of  an  orderly  cure,  the  patient  dies,  and 
God  requires  his  blood  at  my  hands." 

The  success  of  the  London  dispensary  was  so  great  that  another 
was  opened  at  Bristol,  with  like  favorable  results.  Wesley  then  tried 
Ids  hand  at  medical  authorship,  and  published  his  book  entitled 
^*  Primitive  Physic,"  a  work  which  was  received  with  a  storm  of 
abuse  and  ridicule  by  the  medical  profession,  but  which  was  of  no 
small  service  in  its  day. 

Another  ^^  Escape  rrom  Matrimony.'' — It  was  during 
this  period  that  Mr.  Wesley  passed  through  another  stormy  expe- 
rience similar  to  that  in  Savannah,  which  is  set  down  in  his  biography 
as  "  an  escape  from  matrimony."  The  woman  in  question — we  may 
as  well  dismiflfl  this  bit  of  gossip  at  once — was  Grace  Murray,  a  sailor's 
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widow,  who,  after  a  striking  conversion,  had  devoted  herself  to  a 
religious  life  in  coimection  with  Mr.  Wesley^s  Orphan  House  at  New- 
castle, w^here  she  occupied  herself  with  teaching,  visiting  the  sick^ 
leading  classes  of  women,  and  making  occasional  excursions  for  a 
similar  purpose  among  the  Societies  in  the  country  round. 

The  Orphan  House  was  also  a  hospital  for  sick  preachers,  severa) 
of  whom  she  nursed,  and  who  were  greatly  channed  with  her ;  espe- 
cially was  this  true  of  one,  John  Bennett,  whom  she  took  care  of  through 
a  fever  of  twentynsix  weeks'  duration.  What  could  be  more  natui*al 
than  that  these  two  pious  people  should  become  exceedingly  fond  of 
one  another  ?  But  Wesley  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  marriage 
of  his  preachers — married  preachers  were  more  expensive,  besides 
being  much  less  manageable,  than  single  ones;  and  when  that  great 
man  liimself  began  to  pay  her  some  attentions  the  widow  was  too 
good  a  Methodist,  and  too  worldly-wise,  witlial,  to  say  any  tiling  to 
him  about  her  other  clerical  suitor. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  chroniclenj  of  this  delicate  affair  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  the  interest  of  the  great  Methodist  man,  but  this  record 
shall  stand  in  the  interest  of  that  charming  and  talented  Methodist 
woman,  who  must  have  been  possessed  of  remarkable  "gifts  and 
graces,"  otherwise  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln 
College,  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  great  and  growing  religious 
body,  the  personal  friend  of  Lady  Huntingdon  and  other  aristocratic 
persons,  would  not  have  been  willing  to  match  liimself  with  a  person 
of  such  humble  extraction  and  condition. 

John  Bennett  was  of  a  very  respectable  family  in  Derbyshire,  and 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  educated  men  in  the  Methodist  Connection,, 
and  a  man*iage  between  him  and  Grace  Murray  would  have  been 
eminently  proper  if  poverty  and  John  Wesley  had  not  stood  in  the 
way.  ^ut  two  such  stubborn  obstacles  as  these  were  not  to  be  easily 
overcome. 

Bennett  was  so  devoted  to  the  charming  widow  that  she  de- 
clared if  she  were  to  refuse  him  she  believed  he  would  go  mad. 
Madame  Grace,  being  somewhat  experienced  in  such  things,  was,  like 
any  other  sensible  widow  of  a  matrimonial  turn,  intent  on  securing 
for  herself  the  best  husband  she  could;  and  when  the  General, 
Bishop — Bennett  called  liim  "  Pope  " — of  all  the  Methodists  began  to- 
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make  love  to  her,  the  situation  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one^ 
and  withal  very  difficult  to  manage.  If  to  refuse  Bennett  would  drive 
him  mad,  the  same  treatment  might  make  the  other  suitor  "  mad  "  also. 
Already  the  two  men  had  come  to  hard  words  about  her,  and  she, 
like  a  careful  woman,  favored  the  addresses  of  each  in  turn. 

At  length,  when  the  matter  had  become  public,  and  was  likely  to 
do  no  small  damage  among  the  Societies,  Charles  Wesley,  who  was 
also  '^  mad  "  at  the  idea  of  his  distinguished  brother  marrying  a  woman 
of  such  humble  anteced  nts,  took  the  matter  in  hand,  aiTanged  a 
meeting  between  the  widow  and  Jolm  Bennett,  at  Bristol,  and  would 
not  leave  town  until  with  his  own  eyes  he  had  seen  this  dangerously 
lovely  woman  bound  hard  and  fast  to  Bennett  in  the  holy  bonds  of 
matrimony.     This  marriage  occurred  October  3,  1749. 

It  is  painfully  anmsing  to  read  the  solemn  accounts  of  this  unsuc- 
cessful courtship  of  John  Wesley  which  appear  in  his  various  biogra- 
phies. Mr.  Tyerman  in  his  admirable  book  takes  up  the  rod  and  lays 
it  heavily  upon  Bennett  and  Mrs.  Murray,  at  the  same  time  proflEering 
a  handkerchief  with  which  to  dry  Mr.  Wesley's  teai*s.  Under  the 
heading  of  "  Who  was  blamable  ? "  he  says  : — 

"This  episode  in  Wesley's  liistory  has  been  a  puzzle  to  all  his 
!)iographers.  It  has  never  been  explained.  Mystery  has  enwrapped 
it.  Headers  have  been  left  in  doubt  who  were  the  parties  to  be 
blamed.  Now  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment. John  Wesley  was  a  dupe.  Grace  Murray  was  a  flirt.  John 
Beimett  was  a  cheat.  Charles  Wesley  was  a  sincere,  but  irritated^ 
impetuous,  and  officious  friend." 

Now  all  this  may  be  very  kind  to  the  memory  of  John  Wesley^ 
but  it  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  summing  up  of  the  facts.  It  is 
also  true  tliat  Jolm  Wesley  wi\8  a  half-way  lover,  halting  between  two 
opinions,  wanting  the  widow  very  much,  but  either  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  marry  her.  He  was  an  avowed  old  bachelor,  forty-six  years  of  age, 
who  liad  already  loved  and  lost  one  woman,  whom  he  might  have 
married  if  he  would ;  or,  rather,  given  her  up  on  the  advice  of  his 
Moravian  friends  at  Savannah,  though  when  he  afterward  found  how 
strong  a  hold  this  love  had  taken  of  his  heart  he  appears  to  have  dis- 
carded his  officious  friends :  but  tlien  it  was  too  late. 

Hifl  condition  now  was  greatly  changed.     He  was  no  longer  a  poor 
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mififiionary  to  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  thought  to  spend  his  life, 
that  by  helping  to  save  their  souls  he  might  at  length  succeed  in  sav- 
ing his  own,  but  the  head  of  a  large  and  growing  religious  fraternity, 
whose  management  often  required  all  his  patience  and  sagacity,  though 
he  never  for  one  instant  lessened  his  hold  of  the  authority  which  his 
providential  position  gave  him.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  matter,  also, 
he  thought  to  hold  the  aflPections  of  the  lady  subject  to  his  own  con- 
venience and  will ;  a  claim  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  set  up,  and 
which  any  woman  has  a  right  to  deny. 

Grace  Murray  was  a  woman  who  was  seeking  to  make  the  best 
possible  disposal  of  her  hand  and  heart,  and  who  very  much  desired 
to  marry  John  Bennett  if  she  could  not  have  John  Wesley.  She  had 
Bennett's  ardent  love  and  Wesley's  promise  of  marriage.  After  the 
loss  of  much  valuable  time,  having  now  jeopardized  her  chances  of  a 
union  with  Bennett,  she  began  to  grow  anxious  at  Wesley's  hesita- 
tion, and  urged  immediate  marriage.  To  this  he  objected,  because  he 
wished — "  (1)  To  satisfy  John  Bennett ;  (2)  to  procure  his  brother's 
<5onsent ;  (3)  to  send  an  account  of  his  reasons  for  marrying  to  all  his 
preachers  and  Societies,  and  to  desire  their  prayers."  When,  there- 
fore, it  became  evident  that  his  "  brother's  consent "  could  never  be 
obtained,  and  when  all  the  Methodist  Societies  were  in  an  uproar 
about  the  marriage  of  their  leader  with  "  that  wornan ! "  she  did  the 
best  thing  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  became  Mrs.  Bennett 
without  delay. 

And  now  to  call  Grace  Murray  "  a  flirt "  is  to  blame  her  for  not 
trusting  a  man  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her  to  his  convenience; 
to  say  that  John  Bennett  was  "a  cheat"  because  he  married  the 
woman  that  Wesley  wanted  but  dared  not  take,  is  hardly  the  cool,  his- 
toric judgment  which  might  be  looked  for  in  such  an  eminent  au- 
thority as  Tyerman;  and  to  call  this  "a  dishonorable  marriage" 
is  to  arraign  a  large  proportion  of  the  matrimony  of  this  imperfect 
world,  and  thereby  discourage  that  means  of  grace,  of  which  already 
there  is  very  much  too  little. 

Marriage  and  Separation.— The  writer  of  this  volume 
gives  place  to  no  man  in  admiration  for  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
arch-Methodist ;  but  it  is  painfully  evident  that  courtship  and  mar- 
j'iage  are  among  the  few  subjects  which  John  Wesley  did  not  under- 
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stand,  and  it  most  ever  remain  one  of  the  regrets  of  the  lovers  of 
Methodist  history  that  its  chiefest  character  makes  so  poor  a  figure  as 
a  lover  and  husband.  If  he  had  not  published  to  the  world  his  opin- 
ions in  favor  of  clerical  celibacy  the  world  would  have  been  far  more 
likely  to  allow  his  unhappy  loves  and  his  disastrous  marriage  to  pass 
into  the  realm  of  things  forgotten ;  but  now,  like  other  good  men, 
having  in  a  single  instance  set  np  his  own  opinion  against  the 
divine  appointment,  his  folly  as  well  as  his  wisdom  has  become 
immortal. 

To  the  words,  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  he  ventured  to 
add — "  except  for  itinerant  preachers."  lie  forbade  his  preachers  to 
marry  without  his  consent — a  stretch  of  spiritual  authority  which  even 
his  own  celibate  life  could  hardly  excuse ;  when,  therefore,  he  became 
the  acknowledged  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Grace  Murray  he  actually 
jeoparded  the  existence  of  the  Methodist  Connection.  His  preachers 
noticed  the  grave  inconsistency  of  his  course,  and  the  Methodist  sister- 
hood were  in  an  agony  of  jealous  wrath  at  the  possible  elevation  of 
one  of  their  common  selves  to  a  seat  on  the  Wesley  an  throne.  They 
might  have  welcomed  "  a  lady  "  whose  rank  and  excellence  could 
have  given  her  a  just  pre-eminence ;  but  Wesley's  singular  ecclesiastical 
position  no  doubt  prevented  his  gaining  the  hand  of  any  well-bom 
and  well-bred  daughter  of  the  Establishment :  he  would  not  marry  a 
Dissenter  on  any  terms :  and  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  now 
that  l^dy  Huntingdon  and  her  set  had  separated  from  them,  there 
were  few  women  to  be  found  who  were  personally  and  socially  fitted 
to  be  his  wife. 

By  his  own  rule  he  had  made  the  (question  of  the  marriage  of  a 
preacher  a  fit  subject  to  be  discussed  by  his  brethren,  therefore  he 
could  not  complain  if  his  own  private  love  affairs  were  the  gossip  uf 
the  whole  Connection.  No  doubt  he  felt  wounded  at  the  loss  of  the 
woman  he  had  intended  to  marry,  but  he  had  no  claim  to  the  senti- 
mental condolence  of  his  friends  luul  flatterers ;  and  he  proved  that 
his  affections  were  not  dangerously  damaged  by  rushing  into  matri- 
mony some  fourteen  montlis  afterward  with  the  widow  of  a  London 
merchant  named  Vazel,  or  Vazeille,  a  person  of  no  education,  and 
who,  before  her  marriage  to  the  merchant,  had  been  a  domestic 
servant. 

16 
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On  Feb.  2,  1751,  Mr.  Wesley  makes  this  entry  in  his  Joumal : — 

"  For  many  years  I  remained  single  because  I  believed  I  could  be 
more  useful  in  a  single  than  in  a  married  state.  And  I  praise  Gx>dy 
who  enabled  me  so  to  do.  I  now  as  fully  believe  that,  in  my  present 
circxmistances,  I  might  be  more  useful  in  a  married  state."  On  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Charles  that  he  was  "resolved  to 
marry ; "  yet  four  days  after,  he  held  a  meeting  of  the  single  men  of 
the  London  Society,  and  showed  them  on  how  many  accounts  it  was 
good  for  those  who  had  received  that  gift  from  God  to  remain  "  single 
for  the  kingdom  of  lieaven's  sake;  unless  where  a  particular  case 
might  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule." 

Four  days  after  tliis  remarkable  service,  just  before  he  was  about 
to  start  on  his  annual  preaching  tour  to  Newcastle  and  vicinity,  he 
slipped  on  the  ice  while  crossing  London  Bridge,  and  sprained  hia 
ankle  quite  severely.  A  surgeon  bound  up  the  leg ;  and  with  great 
difficulty  he  proceeded  to  Seven  Dialsj  where  he  preached.  He 
attempted  to  preach  again,  at  the  Foundry  at  night ;  but  his  sprain 
became  so  painful  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  liis  intention,  and  he 
at  once  removed  to  Threadneedle-sfreet,  where  Mrs.  Vjizeille  resided ; 
and  here  he  spent  the  next  seven  days,  "  partly,"  he  says,  "  in  prayer, 
reading,  and  convej'satian^  and  partly  in  writing  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  Lessons  for  Children." 

The  accident  occurred  on  Sunday,  February  10.  On  the  Sunday 
following  he  was  "  carried  to  the  Foundry,  and  preached  kneeling," 
not  being  yet  able  to  stand ;  and  on  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after, 
cripple  though  he  was,  he  succeeded  in  leading  Mrs.  Vazeille,  ^  widow, 
seven  years  younger  than  himself,  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  On  Mon- 
day (February  18)  he  was  still  unable  to  set  his  foot  to  the  ground. 
On  the  Tuesday  evening  and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  he  preached 
kneeling,  and  a  fortnight  after  his  marriage,  being,  as  he  says,  "tolera- 
bly able  to  ride,  though  not  to  walk,"  he  set  out  for  Bristol,  leaving 
his  newly  married  wife  behind  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  hasty  marriage  was  followed  by  lei- 
surely repentance.  The  husband  possessed  in  a  high  degree  almost 
every  other  excellent  qualification  except  such  as  are  essential  to 
happiness  in  the  married  state ;  while  the  wife,  of  whom  nobody 
seems  to  have  heard  any  ill   report  till   she   became   Mrs.  Wesley^ 
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was  accused  of  having  "  an  angry  and  bitter  spirit."  Mr.  Jackson, 
one  of  Wesley's  biographers,  says :  "  Neither  in  understanding  nor 
in  education  was  she  worthy  of  the  eminent  man  to  whom  she  was 
united,  and  her  temper  was  intolerably  bad.  During  the  lifetime 
of  her  first  husband  she  appears  to  liave  enjoyed  every  indulgence ; 
and,  judging  from  some  of  his  letters  to  her,  which  have  been  pre- 
served, he  paid  an  entire  deference  to  her  will." 

John  Ilampson,  who  was  one  of  Wesley's  confidential  friends,  and 
sometimes  his  traveling  companion,  calls  it  a  "  preposterous  union." 

The  wretched  wife  was  made  almost  insane  with  jealousy  on 
account  of  her  husband's  official  relations  with  the  women  who  pre- 
sided over  his  orphanages  at  Bristol  and  Newcastle,  and  who  led 
his  classes  of  women  in  the  various  Societies  throughout  the  king- 
4lom ;  some  of  whom  had  been  exceedingly  bad  chai-acters  previous 
to  their  conversion.  For  about  two  years  she  traveled  with  him  on  his 
preaching  tours,  but,  not  being  received  with  all  the  honors  which  she 
thought  due  to  the  wife  of  John  Wesley,  she  retired  from  the 
traveling  connection,  and  stayed  at  home  in  London,  nursing  her 
wrath  by  brooding  over  her  imaginary  wrongs.  Sometimes  she 
would  make  long  secret  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  watching  her 
husband's  l)ehavior;  and  becoming,  at  length,  utterly  reckless,  she 
publicly  attacked  his  character  by  publisliing  certain  of  his  papers 
and  letters,  which  were  "  doctored,"  and  others  which  were  forged, 
to  suit  this  infamous  purpose.  She  even  laid  violent  hands  on  her 
husband,  who,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  physically  a  small,  light 
man,  and  whose  gentleness  and  patience  under  what  he  accei)ted 
JUS  his  providential  chastisement  is  a  feeble  and  pitiful  brightening  in 
this  dark  matrimonial  picture. 

The    following    is    an    extract    from   one  of   his    letters   to  this 
virago : — 

**  It  might  be  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  you  have  a  husband  who 
knows  your  temper  and  can  bear  with  it ;  who,  after  you  have  tried 
him  numberless  ways,  laid  to  his  charge  things  that  he  knew  not, 
robbed  him,  betrayed  his  confidence,  revealed  his  secrets,  given  him 
a  thousand  treacherous  wounds,  purposely  aspersed  and  murdered  his 
cliaracter,  and  made  it  your  hmness  so  to  do,  under  the  poor  pretense 
of  vindicating  your  own  character — who,  I  say,  after  all  these  prove- 
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cationfi  is  still  willing  to  forgive  you  all,  to  overlook  what  is  past,  as  if 
it  had  not  been,  and  to  receive  you  with  open  arms ;  only  not  while 
you  have  a  sword  in  your  hand,  with  which  you  are  continually  strik- 
ing at  me,  though  you  cannot  hurt  me.  If,  notwithstanding,  you  con- 
tinue striking,  what  can  I,  what  can  all  reasonable  men,  think,  but  that 
either  you  are  utterly  out  of  your  senses,  or  your  eye  is  not  single ; 
that  you  married  me  only  for  my  money ;  that,  being  disappointed, 
you  were  almost  always  out  of  humor ;  and  that  this  laid  you  open  to 
a  thousand  suspicions,  which,  once  awakened,  could  sleep  no  more  2 

"  My  dear  Molly,  let  the  time  past  suffice.  As  yet  the  breach  may 
be  repaired.  You  have  wronged  me  much,  but  .not  beyond  forgive- 
ness. I  love  you  still,  and  am  as  clear  from  all  other  women  as  the  day 
I  was  bom.  At  length  know  me  and  know  yourself.  Your  enemy  I 
cannot  be ;  but  let  me  be  your  friend.  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse 
me  no  more,  provoke  me  no  more.  Do  not  any  longer  contend  for 
mastery,  for  power,  money,  or  praise.  Be  content  to  be  a  private  in- 
significant person,  known  and  loved  by  God  and  me.  Attempt  no 
more  to  abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  which  I  claim  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  Leave  me  to  be  governed  by  God  and  my  own  conscience. 
Then  shall  I  govern  you  with  gentle  sway,  and  show  that  I  do  indeed 
love  you,  even  as  Christ  the  Church." 

But  it  was  not  Madame  Wesley's  idea  to  be  governed,  even  with  a 
"  gentle  sway,"  and  at  length,  in  1771,  she  separated  from  him,  purpos- 
ing never  to  return.  The  next  year  a  peace  was  patched  up  between 
them,  but  it  was  only  of  brief  duration,  and  thereafter  they  dwelt 
apart  till  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1781. 

In  most  respects  the  great  leader  of  "the  people  called  Meth- 
odists "  was  an  excellent  model,  but  in  all  things  relative  to  love  and 
marriage  even  his  greatest  admirers  can  find  in  his  history  little  else 
to  praise  except  a  forgiving  spirit  and  patience  under  torture.  Great 
men  are  sure  to  have  some  weakness  which  in  humbler  lives  might 
pass  unnoticed,  but  which  the  very  brightness  of  their  virtues  throws 
out  into  dark  and  prominent  relief,  and  in  this  want  of  manliness  in 
his  relations  with  women  appears  the  one  inevitable  failing  which 
mars  the  life  and  career  of  John  Wesley. 

In  tliis  connection  the  inquiry  will  naturally  arise :  AVTiat  became  of 
Bennett  and  Grace  Murray? 
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So  far  as  is  known  their  union  was  a  happy  one.  Bennett  broke 
oflf  all  connection  with  Wesley  soon  after  that  event ;  drew  away  some 
of  the  Bolton  Society,  and  set  up  a  chapel  for  himself  at  Warburton, 
where,  after  four  or  five  years  of  ministry,  during  which  he  preached 
the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  he  died  in  great  peace  May  24,  1759.  His 
wife  survived  him  over  forty  years.  Having  seen  her  children  settled 
in  life,  she  rejoined  the  Methodists  at  Chapel-cn-le-Frith,  had  a  class- 
meeting  in  her  house,  kept  a  journal  of  her  life  after  the  fashion  of 
Wesley  and  some  of  his  loving  imitators,  and  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1S03,  departed  in  triumph,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

More  Matrimony. — The  Wesleyan  matrimonial  chapter  may 
as  well  be  finished  here. 

The  wife  of  Charles  Wesley  was  Miss  Sarah  Gwynne,  daughter  of 
a  Welsh  magistrate,  whose  house,  at  Garth,  was  one  of  the  hospitable 
halting  places  of  the  early  itinerant  preachers,  and  where,  in  1743, 
the  younger  Wesley  formed  an  acquaintance  which  in  six  years  after- 
ward resulted  in  marriage. 

Under  date  of  April  8,  1749,  Mr.  Wesley  made  the  following 
entry  in  his  Journal : — 

^^  Saturday^  8.  I  married  my  brother  and  Sarah  Gwynne.  It 
was  a  solemn  day,  such  as  became  the  dignity  of  a  Christian 
marriage." 

This  union  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  one,  though  there  was  a 
considerable  disparity  in  age,  Charles  being  forty,  and  his  bride  only 
twenty-three.  The  change  from  her  father's  mansion  to  a  small 
house  in  Bristol  was  great ;  but  she  loved  her  husband,  and  was  never 
known  to  regret  the  comforts  she  had  left  behind.  Of  her  eight  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  were  bom  after  the  family  removed  to  London, 
five  died  in  infancy,  three  survived  their  parents,  and  by  their  distin- 
guished talent  in  music  added  luster  to  the  name  of  Wesley.  Mrs. 
Charles  Wesley  died  on  December  28,  1822,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six. 
Her  long  life  was  an  unbroken  scene  of  devoted  piety  in  its  loveliest 
forms,  and  her  death  was  calm  and  beautiful. 

Marriage  or  Creorge  l¥hitefleld.^While  the  theme  is 
before  ns,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  marriage  of  the  other  great 
Methodist  leader,  George  Whitefield. 

When  the  great  preacher  visited  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts, 
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the  wife  of  his  reverend  friend  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards^  impressed 
him  deeply  by  her  solid  excellence  and  intelligent  piety,  and  he 
straightway  felt  impressed  that  marriage  was  at  once  his  privilege  and 
duty.  He  had,  no  doubt,  left  behind  him  in  England  the  lady  with 
whom  he  was  as  nearly  in  love  as  he  ever  was  with  any,  and  some  time 
afterward  he  sent  her  a  letter,  written  on  shipboard,  addressed  to 
"  My  dear  Miss  E.,"  in  which  he  gravely  plunges  at  once  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  she  thinks  herself  fit  to  be  his  wife  and  the  mistress 
of  his  Orphan  House  in  Georgia.  He  advises  that  she  consult  the 
Lord  and  her  other  friends  about  the  matter;  says  he  much  likes 
"  the  manner  of  Isaac's  marrying  Rebekah ; "  calls  on  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  to  witness  that  he  desires  to  maiTy  her  up- 
rightly ;  says  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  avoid  "  the  passionate  expres- 
sions which  carnal  courtiers  use ; "  and  then  remarks — "  If  you  think 
marriage  will  be  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  your  better  part,  be  so  kind 
as  to  send  me  a  denial.     I  would  not  be  a  snare  to  you  for  the  world." 

To  the  parents  of  the  lady  he  also  wrote  a  letter  in  the  same  relig- 
ious strain,  in  which,  among  other  pious  things,  he  says :  "  You  need 
not  to  be  afraid  of  sending  me  a  refusal,  for,  I  bless  God,  if  I  know 
any  thing  of  my  own  heart  I  am  free  from  tliat  foolish  passion  which 
the  world  calls  loveP 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  wooing  by  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five  failed  of  its  half-hearted  purpose.  The  next  year  he  was  more 
successful,  if  success  it  might  be  called,  in  his  addresses  to  a  widow 
about  ten  years  older  than  himself,  whom  tlie  enthusiastic  young 
bridegroom  describes  as  "neither  rich  in  fortune  nor  beautiful- as  to  her 
person,"  but  one  "  who  has  been  a  housekeeper  for  many  years,"  who 
is  "  a  true  child  of  God,  and  one  who  would  not  attempt  to  hinder  me 
in  his  work  for  the  world.  In  that  respect  I  am  just  the  same  as  be- 
fore marriage.  I  hope  God  ^vill  never  suffer  me  to  say,  'I  have 
married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come.' " 

Southey  asserts  that  Whitefield's  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  another  of  his  biographers  coolly  remarks :  "  He  did  not  inten- 
tionally make  his  wife  unhappy.  He  always  preserved  great  decency 
and  decorum  in  his  conduct  toward  her.  Her  death  set  his  mind  much 
at  liberty." 

Such  particulars  as  these  in  the  biographies  of  great  men  are  some- 
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time6  set  forth  with  apologies,  as  if  their  memories  were  too  sacrnd  to 
be  handled  with  the  least  approach  to  famili&ritj ;  but  it  ia  joet  sacfa 
touches  as  these  that  make  their  portraits  tme  to  life.  Withont  some- 
thing of  thiB  kind  the  latent  hero-worship  in  hnman  nature,  which  is 
onl^  a  more  subtle  form  of  idolatry,  would  take  these  men  from  out  the 
realm  of  history  and  set  them  up  in  the  arcana  of  the  gods,  where 
they  voald  as  effectaally  rob  Jehovah  of  his  rightful  glory  as  do  the 
ancestral  shades  of  China,  the  classic  heroes  of  Greece,  or  the  patron 
«aintfl  whose  statues  grace  the  cathedrals  of  papal  Rome, 
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CllAPTEK  XI. 


TWO  HISTORIC  IRISH  METHODISTS. 


I  Clarke. — This  immortal  man,  bo  might;  in  the  SCTipt- 
nres,  bo  lorable  in  his  private  character,  and  bo  ardent  withal  in  his 
love  for,  and  loyalty  to,  the  leader  and  the  principles  of  the  Methodist 
revlTsl,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Mojbeg,  in  the  township  of  Coot- 
inaglngg,  in  the  parish  of  Kilchronaghan,  in  the  barony  of  LoQghin- 
shaallin,  in  the  County  of  Londonderry,  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
Ireland,  sometime  about  1760,  thongh,  as  the  parish  clerk  failed  to 
enter  >iim  in  the  register  of  the  Church,  the  exact  date  of  his  advent 
is  unknown. 
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lie  was  a  Scotch-Irisliman  of  EiigliBli  descent ;  tlie  Clarkes  having 
crossed  over  from  England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled  in 
the  region  of  Carrickfergus,  where  the  great-great-grandfather,  William 
Clarke,  was  an  estated  gentleman  as  well  as  a  sturdy  Quaker.  The 
father,  John  Clarke,  M.A.,  was  intended  for  the  Church,  but  before 
finishing  liis  final  course  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  became  so 
channcd  with  a  young  Scotch  lassie  that  he  forsook  divinity  for  matri- 
mony, and  began  life  for  himself  as  a  parish  school-master. 

The  mother  of  Adam  Clarke  was  a  descendant  of  the  Laird  of 
Dowart,  in  the  Hebrides,  the  chief  of  the  clan  of  the  Mac  Leans. 

In  his  youth  Adam  was  a  stout  lad,  full  of  life,  and  not  over  fond 
of  his  books.  He  delighted  in  the  wild  Irish  stories  of  ghosts  and 
fairies,  but  for  the  Latin  grammar,  and  more  especially  for  mathe- 
matics, he  had  a  thorough  abhorrence.  His  father  had  a  little  bit  of 
land  which  he  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Virgil  in 
the  Georgics ;  and  Adam  and  his  brother  were  employed  alternately 
in  work  on  the  farm  and  helping  one  another  along  in  the  rudimenta 
of  classical  learning,  of  which  their  father  was  a  notable  master.  His 
mother  was  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  and  taught  him  the  Catechism  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  while  his  father  was  an  Episcopalian,  and 
taught  him  the  Apostles'  Creed — a  mixture  of  doctrine  which  suited 
the  boy  well  enough,  for  he  was  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind ;  but  he 
was  in  great  danger  of  growing  up  a  dunce  in  other  respects ;  the  only 
studies  to  which  he  would  apply  himself  being  the  English  translation 
of  the  Fables  of  -dEsop,  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  native  fairy  literar 
tore  of  Ireland,  and  the  arts  of  magic,  which  latter  was  taught  him  by 
a  traveling  tinker  who  had  strayed  into  Cootinaglugg. 

One  day,  after  being  scolded  by  the  master  and  mocked  by  his 
fellow-papils  for  his  slow  progress  in  his  tasks,  he  declares  that  in  his 
agony  of  shame  he  ^^  felt  as  if  something  had  broken  within  him,"  and, 
seizing  his  book,  he  began  to  study  with  a  sense  of  power  which  was 
quite  a  revelation  to  him,  and  from  that  moment  he  became  the 
wonder  of  the  school.* 

During  the  year  1777  a  Methodist  preacher,  by  the  name  of  John 
Brettel,  began  preaching  in  the  neighborhood,  in  bams,  stables,  school- 
houses^  and  in  the  open  air,  and  young  Clarke,  now  about  seventeen 

*  "  Life  of  Adam  Clarke/'  page  68. 
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jears  old,  was  among  his  most  attentive  hearers.  His  father  approved 
the  teachings  of  the  itinerant  as  ^'  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Estab- 
lished Chnrch,"  while  his  Presbyterian  mother,  with  equal  admiration, 
•declared,  "  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Refonncrs ;  this  is  the  trae, 
nnadnlterated  Christianity ; "  therefore  the  preacher  was  made  doubly 
welcome  at  the  school-master's  little  farm-house,  which  thenceforth 
became  a  "  ministers'  tavern." 

After  an  awakening  and  conviction  of  sin,  which  was  intelligent, 
protracted,  and  at  the  last  marked  with  great  agonies  of  mind,  Adam 
was  soundly  converted.  He  was  already  a  well-learned  lad,  for, 
though  he  had  been  obliged  to  spend  his  days  on  the  farm,  his  nights 
jiffordcd  him  time  for  study ;  and  now  that  he  had  found  Christ  as  his 
personal  and  present  Saviour  he  straightway  began  to  show  him  to 
others.  He  would  often  toil  from  four  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the 
evening,  and  then  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  a  Methodist  meeting. 
He  also  began  in  earnest  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  presently  to 
exhort  in  neighboring  villages,  sometimes  making  a  circuit  of  nine  or 
ten  hamlets  on  a  single  Sunday.  He  also  applied  himself  with  new 
diligence  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  the  languages, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  that  varied  and  extensive  learning  in 
which  he  ranks  with  the  most  eminent  of  British  scholars. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1782  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  London- 
derry Circuit  observing  the  promise  of  the  lad,  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley 
about  him,  and  Wesley  invited  hun  over  to  the  Kingswood  School. 
On  the  passage  from  Ireland  the  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  press-gang, 
and  young  Clarke  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  dragged  into  His 
Majesty's  navy.  The  officer  seized  his  hand  to  feel  if  it  indicated 
hard  work,  but  found  it  too  white  and  soft  for  his  liking,  and  so 
passed  liim  by  as  unfit  material  of  which  to  make  a  man-of-war's 
man,  and  Clarke  made  his  way  to  the  Methodist  school. 

At  this  time  the  Kingswood  School  was  at  its  worst.  In  the 
following  year,  1783,  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  concerning  it:  "It  must 
be  mended  or  ended,  for  no  school  is  better  than  the  present 
school."  Poor  Adam,  who  had  arrived  at  Kingswood  with  only 
three  half -pence  in  his  pocket,  found  to  his  dismay  that  his  coining 
had  not  been  expected,  nor  was  his  stay  desired ;  and  so  far  from 
being  able  to  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction,  he   found  himself 
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too  good  a  scholar  already  to  suit  the  convenience  of  his  tator. 
Being  too  poor  to  jmy  his  way  he  was  lodged  in  a  miserable  little 
closet  which  opened  oft  the  chapel,  where  his  scanty  allowance  of 
bread  and  milk  was  brought  to  him  by  a  servant ;  and,  still  further 
to  his  torment,  he  was  compelled  by  the  stewardess  to  anoint  him- 
self all  over  with  sulphur  as  a  safeguard  to  the  institution  against  a 
certain  cutaneous  disease,  which,  coming  from  that  unknown  region 
called  Ireland,  it  was  presumed  the  young  man  might  have  brought 
over  with  him. 

"  And  they  Scotch  people,  too ! "  groans  out  poor  Adam,  who 
had  exhibited  a  cuticle  as  fair  as  a  baby's,  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  who 
was  enduring  this  treatment  as  patiently  as  possible  till  the  great 
"Wesley  himself  sliould  come. 

A  piece  of  good  fortune,  however,  brightened  those  miserable 
weeks.  One  day  while  digging  in  the  school-house  garden — perhaps 
by  way  of  making  himself  useful  in  return  for  the  charity  he  was 
receiving — ^he  turned  up  a  bright  half -guinea,  with  wliich,  after  vainly 
ti^-ing  to  fin4  the  rightful  owner,  he  bought  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
and  this  helped  him  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  splendid  Oriental 
learning  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  scholars  of  his  time. 

Ordination  of  Adam  Clarice. — ^At  length  Mr.  Wesley 
arrived  at  the  school — ^the  prison — the  house  of  torture,  and  having 
tested  the  quality  of  the  young  Irishman,  he  said  to  him : — 

"  Do  you  wish  to  devote  yourself  entirely  to  the  work  of  God  ? " 

"  I  wish  to  be  and  do  whatever  God  pleases,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Wesley  then  laid  liis  hand  on  the  young  man's  head,  and 
prayed  over  him ;  an  act  which  Clarke  called  his  "  ordination,"  and 
with  which  he  was  so  fully  satisfied  that  he  never  sought  any  other. 

A  vacancy  presently  occurring  on  the  Bradford  Circuit,  he  was 
sent  to  that  work.  He  was  the  youngest  man  in  the  whole  itin- 
erant fraternity,  being  now  only  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
of  such  a  youthful  and  ruddy  appearance  that  he  was  generally 
called  "the  little  boy."  But  it  very  soon  transpired  that  "the 
little  boy "  had  the  making  of  a  great  man.  The  Bradford  Circuit 
was  a  four  weeks'  circuit,  comprising  thirty-three  preaching-places, 
in  as  many  different  towns  and  villages ;  wherefore  the  young  recruit 
vas  obliged  to  spend  a  large  pait  of  his  time  on  horseback,  and  to 
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preach  every  day,  each  time  to  a  new  congregatiou ;  an  arraugo- 
ment  well-suited  to  the  condition  of  the  lad,  who  speedily  acquired 
the  Wesleyan  habit  of  reading  in  the  saddle;  and,  as  one  sennon 
would  go  a  long  way,  he  found  ample  time  for  pursuing  his  other 
studies. 

His  success  was  immediate  and  brilliant,  and  at  thfe  next  Confer- 
CTice,  that  of  1783,  he  was  admitted  to  membership  without  the  cus- 
tomary probation.  His  next  field  of  labor  was  the  Norwich  Circuity 
on  wliicli  lie  preached,  in  about  eleven  months,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  scrmorts,  besides  exhortations  innumerable;  beginning  every 
day  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  regularly  visiting  twenty-two 
towns  and  villages,  through  a  route  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
much  of  which  had  to  be  traveled  on  foot,  with  his  saddle-bags  on 
his  back,  as  there  was  but  one  horse  on  the  circuit  for  four 
preachers,  and  he  was  the  yoimgest  of  them  all. 

His  next  circuit  was  that  of  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  where 
Methodism  now  had  general  sway,  and  where  his  talents  found  a 
befitting  field.  His  popularity  at  once  became  universal;  his  con^ 
gregations  were  so  crowded  that  he  sometimes  had  to  climb  into  the 
chapel  by  a  window,  and  almost  every  week  in  the  year  he  was 
compelled  to  preach  in  the  open  air  to  crowds  which  no  chapel 
could  accommodate,  where  he  held  them  spell-bound  by  his  words- 
under  pelting  rains  and  on  deep  snow.  A  general  revival  prevailed 
on  liis  circuit,  and  from  this  time  forward  Adam  Clarke  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Wesleyan  Connection. 

His  daily  travels  gave  him  daily  solitude  for  his  books,  and  his- 
daily  preaching  was  an  invigorating  exercise  to  his  mind  and  body. 
Wesley  himself  studied  more  than  most  students,  and  did  it  on 
horseback.  He  says  that  by  his  rides  he  was  "  as  much  retired  ten 
hours  a  day  as  if  he  were  in  a  wilderness,"  and  thus  few  persons- 
spent  so  many  hours  secluded  from  all  company  as  he.  Clarke 
admired  and  imitated  him,  and  at  length  mastered  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  languages  of  Western  Europe.  He  studied 
nearly  every  branch  of  literature  and  of  physical  science,  and  was 
honored  with  membership  in  the  London,  Asiatic,  Geological,  and 
other  learned  societies,  as  well  as  with  highly  honorable  positions. 
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under  tlie  Government,  and  in  connection  with  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

A  Narroir  Escape. — In  the  life  of  Adam  Clarke,  written  by 
his  son,  an  incident  is  related  which  shows  how  nearly  this  great 
biblical  scholar  had  been  lost  to  the  Church  and  the  world.  In  1782, 
while  traveling  the  Bradford  Circuit,  he  chanced  to  find  a  Latin 
sentence  written  on  the  wall  of  his  chamber,  to  which  he  added,  as 
being  in  the  same  vein,  these  lines  of  Virgil,  changing  the  last  word 
to  suit  the  wanderings  of  the  preachers  rather  than  those  of  -^neas : — 

"  Quo  fata  trahunty  retrahuntqiiey  aequamur.  Per  rarios  casus, 
per  tot  diecrimina  rerum,  Tendiwus  in  "  Ooelum. 

The  next  preacher  who  saw  it,  by  way  of  reproving  the  pride  of 
the  yoimg  scholar,  wrote  underneath  these  words : — 

"  Did  you  write  the  above  to  show  us  that  you  could  write  Latin  ? 
For  shame !  Do  send  pride  to  liell,  from  whence  it  came.  O  young 
man,  improve  your  time ;  eternity's  at  hand." 

On  his  next  round  the  "little  boy  preacher "  read  and  accepted 
the  reproof,  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  vowed  never  to  meddle  with 
Greek  or  Latin  again  as  long  as  he  lived !  A  long  time  afterward, 
coming  upon  a  French  essay  which  pleased  him,  he  translated  it,  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Wesley  for  his  ArminioAi  Magazine,  and  Wesley,  who 
knew  that  ignorance  and  pride  are  twins,  and  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  drive  out  thoughts  of  self  is  to  keep  the  mind  full  of  sound 
knowledge,  wrote  to  the  young  preacher  accepting  the  piece,  and 
charging  him  to  cultivate  his  mind  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  and  "  not  to  forget  any  thing  he  had  ever  learned." 

Alas  I  through  the  counsel  of  an  ignorant,  ambitious,  and  perhaps 
<^nvious  itinerant,  Clarke  had  not  looked  at  his  Greek  and  Latin 
for  nearly  four  years;  but  now  he  saw  his  error,  and  with  the 
same  teachable  spirit,  but  under  a  better  instnictor,  he  begged  the 
Lord  to  forgive  his  rash  vow,  and  at  once  set  about  tlie  task  of 
recovering  the  knowledge  he  had  neai'ly  lost. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  wonderfully  successful.  Ilis  deep  devo- 
tion to  learning  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  scholai's  and  the 
ilegrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Scotch 
{Jniversity  of  Aberdeen,  while  his  warm  Irish  heart,  his  pofite  man- 
ners, and  his  Christian  temper  made  him  a  universal  favorite  with 
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the  common  people,  who  throughout  the  history  of  Methodism  havo: 
shown  such  Iiigh  admiration  of  real  schohirship  as  to  disprove  the 
slander  which  charges  tlie  Wesleyan  revival  with  hostility  to  learning. 

The  records  of  its  ministry  abound  with  the  marvelous  successes 
of  unlearned  men,  whose  want  of  literary  ti*aining  was  quite  forgotten 
in  view  of  the  baptism  of  power  wliich  descended  upon  their  head» 
and  hearts.  In  view  of  such  successes  some,  both  among  tlie  min- 
istry  and  the  laity,  have  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  scholarship 
and  piety  did  not  agree  together,  and  the  loud,  empty  tone  in  wliich 
these  views  have  been  set  forth  have  by  some  superficial  observers 
been  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  Methodism  itself.  But,  so  far  from 
being  the  rule,  this  is  only  the  exception.  Methodist  preachers  have 
made  more  efforts  and  overcome  more  obstacles  to  acquire  sound 
learning  than  any  other  class  of  men  on  earth  of  equal  numbers ;  and 
Metliodist  congregations,  though  at  first  chiefly  composed  of  people  to 
whom  ignorance  was  a  sad  necessity,  have  proved  their  appreciation  of 
"book  learning-'  by  adopting  as  their  prime  rfavorites,  in  the  pulpit 
and  on  the  platform,  tlic  most  largely  learned  and  the  most  thor- 
oughly accomplished  ministers  of  the  Connection.  In  the  highest 
circles  as  well  as  the  lowest,  native  genius  and  rough  common  sense 
are  preferred  to  pretentious  exhibitions  of  the  polish  of  the  schools ; 
but  among  the  lowest,  not  less  than  amon;^  the  highest,  as  these  social 
distinctions  go,  ignorance  is  and  always  was  regarded  as  contemptible 
in  those  who  assumed  to  teach  religion.  Courtly  manners  and 
splendid  powers,  along  with  genuine  Christian  manhood — the  want  of 
which  nothing  can  excuse — so  far  from  putting  the  common  people  of 
Methodism  in  an  unsympathetic  attitude,  alw.  ys  warm  their  hearts 
and  call  forth  their  loving  admiration ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  approved  course  of  Hberal  learning  has 
been  above  their  comprehension,  and  almost  useless  from  their  point 
of  view,  still  the  instinct  of  Methodism  has  upheld  the  academy  and 
the  college,  and  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  Methodist  pulpits 
and  professors'  chairs  have  been  the  children  of  the  poor. 

When  the  school  of  heraldry  sliall  make  for  Methodist  preachers  a 
coat-of-anris,  it  will  surely  have  a  man  on  horseback  in  its  field ;  but^ 
if  the  artist  would  be  true  to  history,  the  itinerant  must  have  an  open 
book  before  liim  resting  on  the  horn  of  his  ?:ul(lle. 
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Clarke's  Commeiitary  is  the  ohief  foundation  of  his  f amo  ^ 
and  f ow  scholars  since  the  world  began  have  had  one  broader  or 
deeper.  Certain  recent  critics  have  tried  to  superannuate  this  great 
Methodist  classic;  but  it  still  remains  on  the  effective  list.  Never 
has  any  other  one  man  achieved  such  a  triumph  in  biblical  exposition^ 
especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  this  great  Irish  Methodist  preacher 
and  scholar.  Unaided  and  alone,  with  the  cares  of  great  societiea 
pressing  heavily  upon  him,  at  a  time  when  the  materials  for  th& 
study  of  the  Oriental  tongues  were  far  from  perfect,  he  explored 
the  mysteries  of  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  tracing: 
them  through  their  translations  into  Arabic,  Persian,  Latin,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  French,  Danish,  etc.;  following  them  through  the  Chaldee  and 
Samaritan  versions,  and,  in  order  to  gather  up  the  fragments  that, 
nothing  might  be  lost,  traversing  the  vast  wilderness  of  Talmuds  and 
Targums,  as  well  as  the  cognate  literature  of  all  other  known  religions* 

"  In  this  arduous  work,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  had  no  assistants,  not 
even  a  single  week's  help  from  an  amanuensis,  the  help  excepted 
which  I  received  in  the  chronological  department  from  my  nephew,. 
John  Edward  Clarke.  I  have  labored  alone  for  twenty-five  year& 
previously  to  the  work  being  sent  to  press,  and  fifteen  years  have  been 
employed  in  bringing  it  through  the  press,  so  that  nearly  forty-five- 
years  of  my  life  have  been  so  consumed."  The  first  part  of  his  com- 
mentary was  published  in  ISIO,  the  last  in  1825. 

While  preaching  in  London  he  was  called  into  the  committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  for  several  years  its  publi- 
cations in  the  Oriental  languages  were  largely  under  his  direction. 
His  only  other  literary  work  of  any  magnitude  was  his  "  Biographical 
Dictionary"  in  six  volumes,  published  in  1802,  by  which  he  made  hi* 
tirst  fame  as  an  author. 

Adam  Clarke'it  Yiews  or  Marriagre.— The  wife  of  Adam 

Clarke  was  Miss  Mary  Cooke,  an  admirable  and  accomplished  Englislr 
lady.  The  marriage  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one,  though  it  was  not 
brought  about  without  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  The  pride  of  tho 
parents  was  shocked  at  the  thought  of  their  daughter  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  Methodist  itinerant,  and  Mr.  "Wesley,  learning  the  state  of 
the  case,  declared  that  if  his  young  preacher  married  the  girl  without 
the  consent  of  her  friends  he  would  turn  him  out  of  the  Connection  ;, 
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but  at  length  that  great  man,  becoming  aware  of  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  MisB  Cooke,  made  intercession  with  her  parents  on  Adam's 
behalf,  and  they  were  married  in  the  Wanbridge  Church  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1788,  and  about  a  week  after  sailed  for  his  appointment 
in  the  Norman  Islands. 

Like  the  most  of  his  countrymen,  Clarke  was  a  great  admirer  of 
fine  women,  his  true  gallantry  appearing  on  all  occasions ;  notably  in 
his  charming  pen  portrait  of  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  Christian  matron.  His  oft-quoted 
remark  in  defense  of  matrimony,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  grateful 
for  even  a  bad  wife,  because  she  was  so  much  better  than  none, 
fihows  how  much  happier  he  was  than  his  great  chief  in  his  mar- 
ried life,  and  how  much  more  natural,  as  well  as  orthodox,  were 
his  views  of  this  first  sacrament,  this  oldest  means  of  grace.  Adam 
Clarke  and  his  wife  were  blessed  with  six  sons  and  six  daughters ; 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  died  in  childhood,  the  rest,  in  the 
language  of  his  biographer,  being  "respectably  and  comfortably 
settled  in  life."  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  singular 
appointment  of  "  Adam  Clarke  and  his  wife  "  to  the  Dublin  Circuit ; 
41  sufficient  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which  that  lady  was  held 
by  Mr.  Wesley. 

Adam  Clarke's  Theologry. — How  he  escaped  from  the 
Churchmansliip  of  his  father,  or  the  Presbyterianisui  instilled  into 
him  by  his  mother,  does  not  appear  in  his  biography.  The  whole 
family  seem  to  have  been  captivated  by  the  first  Methodist  preacher 
they  ever  heard,  and  it  may  be  that  the  elasticity  of  the  Irish  nature 
will  allow  the  indwelling  of  a  whole  brood  of  dogmatic  theologies  in 
a  single  Irish  soul. 

Dr.  Clarke,  with  his  generous  nature,  never  could  have  been 
any  thing  but  an  Arminian.  Free  grace  was  a  doctrinal  necessity  to 
him :  no  predestination  could  stand  in  the  way  of  any  poor  sinner 
who  wanted  to  be  good  and  go  to  glory.  According  to  his  hospita- 
ble ideas,  the  front  door  of  heaven  stood  wide  open  day  and  night, 
and  he  was  almost  ready  to  believe  there  was  a  side  door,  or  a  back 
door,  also,  by  which  the  animal  creation  might  enter.  And  in  this 
latter  view  he  held  with  John  Wesley,  who  regarded  it  as  highly 
probable,  from  the  visions  of   the  future  world   seen  and  recorded 
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by  Scripture  writers,  tliat  the  redemption  of  Christ  extended  to  the 
whole  creation,  which,  Paul  declares,  had  groaned  and  travailed 
in  pain  together,  awaiting  this  very  event.  There  are  to  be  new 
heavens  and  a  new  eartli,  and  Wesley,  Clarke,  and  other  equally  wise 
and  liberal  doctors  of  theology,  do  not  see  why  there  should  not 
be  on  that  new  earth,  made  of  the  old  one,  representatives  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  at  least  all  that  are  capable  of  domestication,  with 
powers  and  dispositions  as  much  improved  in  proportion  as  will  be 
the  powers  and  dispositions  of  human  beings. 

There  was  one  difficult  point  in  the  orthodox  creed  which  Dr. 
Clarke  ventured  to  dispute,  and  for  which  he  was  severely  taken 
to  task  by  Kichard  Watson ;  namely,  The  Eternal  Sonship  of  the  Son 
of  God.  To  the  mind  of  the  great  Irish  divine  the  words  "Father" 
and  "  Son  "  necessarily  carried  with  them  the  idea  of  a  difference  of 
age,  which  opinion  it  is  the  especial  mission  of  "the  eternal  Son- 
ship"  to  deny.  His  notion,  also,  that  the  creature  which  tempted 
our  first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden  was  not  a  serpent  at  all, 
but  something  of  a  humanish  shape — a  monkey  or  a  baboon,  per- 
haps— was  received  with  small  respect ;  for  the  gorilla,  which,  from 
his  looks,  might  easily  be  the  devil,  had  not  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  had  the  theory  been  much  mooted  that  through  this  class  of  ani- 
mals the  rise  and  not  the  fall  of  the  human  race  had  been  secured. 

The  commentary  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley are  the  Methodiat  writings  which  have  had  the  widest  use  out- 
side of  the  Methodist  Connection.  The  skill,  the  care,  and  the 
catholicity  of  the  one  has  given  it  place  among  the  best  products 
of  Christian  scholarship,  while  the  deep  soul-knowledge  and  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  other  has  been  so  widely  felt  and  so 
highly  prized,  that  now  Charles  Wesley  belongs  not  only  to  the 
Methodists,  but  to  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 

In  1795,  and  again  in  1805,  Mr.  Wesley  conferred  on  Dr.  Clarke 
the  highest  honor  then  .within  the  reach  of  the  itinerants,  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  London  Circuit,  whose  center  was  the  Methodist 
cathedral — the  City  Boad  Chapel.  Three  times  was  he  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  at  length, 
having  won  imperisliable  renown  for  himself,  and  worthily  main- 
lined the  Wesleyan  succession  as  a  Christian  scholar  and  author, 
17 
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he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  literary  labors,  retired  to  a  smaU 
estate  called  Hayden  Hall,  at  Bayswater,  then  a  Middlesex  villa^^et 
now  a  part  of  Won,  where,  af^r  nine  invaUd  years,  he  <ieparS 
this  life  on  the  26th  of  August,  1832,  at  about  the  age  of  seventy- 
two. 

Crideon  Onseley. — The  annals  of  Irish  Methodism  afford  no 
more  characteristic  and  delightful  study  than  that  of  the  career  of 
Gideon  Ouseley.  Adam  Clarke  is  far  more  famous,  but  he  left  old 
Ireland  in  his  youth  to  become  an  Englishman  for  the  rest  of  his 
life;  but  Ouseloy  was  a  true  son  of  Erin,  to  the  manor  bom  and 
bred,  and  in  all  respects,  from  first  to  last,  an  ideal  Irish  Methodist 
preacher. 

His  father  was  a  comfortable  farmer  in  the  village  of  Dunmore, 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  a  man  who 
pretended  to  despise  religion  on  account  of  the  dissolute  lives  of 
some  of  its  priests  and  ministers,  but  who,  nevertheless,  determined 
to  bring  up  his  son  Gideon  for  a  parson,  because  that  was  a  profit- 
able  trade.  His  mother,  however,  was  a  godly  woman,  who  taught 
her  children  out  of  the  Bible,  and  such  other  good  books  as  Til- 
lotson's  "  Sermons,"  and  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts : "  mther  heavy 
material,  these  last,  for  an  Irishman  in  his  childhood,  but  Gideon 
throve  well  on  this  course  of  training,  inasmuch  as  the  Bible  always 
stood  first  on  the  list. 

When  he  was  a  well-grown  lad  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  old-time  country  school-masters,  to  be  fitted  for  that  literary 
Mecca  of  the  Irish  youth,  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  but  before  he  was 
ready  to  enter  his  father  fell  heir  to  a  fine  farm  in  the  neighboring 
county  of  Roscommon,  which  led  him  to  change  his  views  for  his  son 
Gideon,  whom  he  now  thought  had  a  superior  opening  aa  a  farmer. 

While  yet  a  boy  Gideon  mamed,  and  with  his  girlish  bride  set  up 
housekeeping  on  a  small  estate  given  them  by  her  father.  He  was  a 
lively  lad,  of  a  powerful  frame,  a  leader  in  muscular  sports,  a  dashing 
horseman,  a  prime  favorite  at  fairs,  hurling  matches,  horse-races,  wakes 
and  weddings,  full  of  wit,  free  with  his  money  in  gift  or  wager,  and 
able  to  carry  off  his  full  share  of  punch  from  a  drinking  bout  without 
becoming  unsteady  in  the  legs :  a  list  of  accomplishments  which  soon 
brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  little  fortune,  and  compelled  him  to 
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return  to  Dimmore,  where,  in  a  drunken  row,  he  waa  shot  in  the  face 
and  neck,  by  which  he  lost  one  of  his  eyes.  Upon  this  he  resolved 
to  live  a  better  life,  but  all  his  resolutdona  fdled,  aad  at  length  even 
bis  faithful  wife  despaired  of  his  reform. 


L   ROAHSIDH:  SERMON   IN   THE  SU)DI.E. 


Sometime  about  the  year  178S,  wlicn  Ouseley  was  twcnty-eix 
yeats  of  age — he  having  bceu  bom  in  1762 — a  detachment  of  the 
Fourth  Iriab  Dragoons  was  stationed  at  Duuniore.    Among  them 
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were  several  Methodists,  who  hired  a  large  room  at  the  village  inn 
where  they  set  up  a  series  of  open  meetings  that  at  once  became  a 
wonder  among  the  people ;  especiaUy  the  singing  of  hjTnns,  the  pray- 
ing without  a  book,  and  the  talk  that  sounded  like  preaching,  by  men 
who  did  not  claim  to  be  priests  or  ministers,  and  had  no  sign  of  a  man- 
uscript Ixjfore  them. 

"  There  must  be  some  trick  about  it,"  said  Ouseley,  and  refused 
to  visit  the  meetings ;  but  at  last  he  determined  to  examine  into  it. 
Tlie  result  was  that  he  discovered  more  than  he  had  dreamed  of, 
for  he  found  out  from  tlie  Methodists  that  he  was  a  lost  sinner,  whose 
only  hope  of  salvation  was  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
his  conviction  of  sin  became  inten.^e,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
with  the  old  nature,  whicli  was  mightily  strong  in  him,  he  one  day 
fell  down  on  his  knees,  alone  in  his  house,  and  cried,  ''O  God,  I  will 
submit!"  upon  which  these  words  of  Scripture  came  to  his  mind: 
"When  the  wicked  man  turnetli  awav  from  his  wickedness,  .  .  .  and 
doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive." 
This  comforted  liiin  greatly,  and  he  at  once  began  to  break  off  his 
sins  by  rigliteousness,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  foimd  peace  in 
believing. 

The  poor  opinion  of  ministers  and  Churches  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  father  now  arose  to  trouble  him.  In  Home  and  her  Church 
he  had  no  faith  whatever ;  the  Established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  he  regarded  as  cubs  of  the  same  wolf ;  and  as  for  the  Meth- 
odists, they  were  a  new  people  who  might  be  of  a  somewhat  better 
sort,  but  he  did  not  like  to  risk  himself  so  far  as  to  become  a  member 
of  "  Society ;"  though,  feeling  lonesome  as  he  trudged  on  by  himself 
toward  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  he  occasionally  ventured  to  attend 
the  Methodist  class. 

Ouseley's  ConTersion,  after  long  and  deep  conviction 
and  many  fruitless  efforts  to  save  himself,  occurred  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  May,  in  the  year  1791.  It  was  a  thorough  and  radical  transfor- 
mation from  darkness  to  light;  a  clear  and  distinct  witness  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  pardon  of  liis  sins  and  liis  acceptance  with  God.  He 
never  wearied  of  telling  about  "  that  Sunday,"  and  how,  when  the 
blessing  came,  he  was  able  to  cry  out :  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  Spirit  doth  rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour." 
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It  was  a  mighty  and  glorious  conversion,  and  he  declared  it  with 
all  his  heart,  whereupon  his  old  companions,  hearing  that  Ouseley  had 
joined  the  Methodists,  made  sure  that  the  man  must  be  going  mad. 
Again  and  again  the  floods  of  grace  broke  over  him,  filling  him  with 
unspeakable  joy,  and  great  hungering  after  more  righteousness ;  and 
after  f jisting  and  praying  for  '*'  a  clean  heai-t,"  as  his  brethren  taught  him 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  he  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  of 
sanctilication,  and  of  "the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing/' 

His  was  just  the  transparent,  jubilant,  full-orbed  nature  for  grace 
to  do  its  grandest  work  upon — even  the  grace  of  God  does  not  make 
great  Christians  out  of  little  souls — and  straightway,  in  the  fullness  of 
siilvation  promised  in  the  word  of  God  and  preached  by  the  old-time 
Met^iodists,  he  begim  to  publish  how  groat  things  the  Lord  had  done 
for  him  and  in  him.  His  doistieal  father  regarded  all  this  as  only  a 
part  of  the  vagaries  naturally  to  be  looked  for  in  such  a  mind,  but  Ids 
wife,  though  for  a  time  she  was  actually  alarmed  at  his  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  religious  joy,  came  at  length  to  understand  the  mys- 
tery, and  accepted  his  Saviour  as  her  own. 

His  Call  to  the  miii»«try,  of  which  he  gives  this  account, 
is  <|uite  in  harmony  with  all  the  rest  of  his  religious  experience  : — 

''The  voice  said,  '  (lideon,  gt)  and  preach  the  Gospel.' 

*' '  How  can  I  go  if'  says  I.  '  O  Lord  God,  I  cannot  speak,  for  1  am 
a  child." 

*'  *  Do  you  not  know  the  disease '( ' 

"  *  O,  yes.  Lord,  I  do ! '  says  I. 

" '  And  do  vou  not  know  the  cure  i ' 

" '  Indeed  I  do,  glory  be  to  thy  holy  name ! '  says  I. 

" '  Go,  then,  and  tell  them  those  two  things,  the  disease  and  the 
cure.     All  the  rest  is  nothing  but  talk.' 

''  Ajid  so  here  I  am,  these  forty  years  just  telling  of  the  disease 
and  the  cure."* 

Oaseley's  Ministry  amoiigr  the  Irish  Peasants. — 
Although  the  Ouseleys  were  of  the  higher  class  of  Irish,  who 
speak  better  Ilnglish  than  the  groat  majority  of  Englishmen,  Gideon 
Iiad  somehow  learned  the  old  Irish  tongue,  and  wlien  he  began  to 

•  Aktuur's  "Life  of  Ouseley." 
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^ireach  iu  it  to  the  peasants  in  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  especiallj 
Iii  the  grave-yards  at  funerals,  they  hstened  with  wonder  and  delight. 

The  curate  of  his  parish,  who  was  not  very  well  spoken  of  for  sound 
Jriorals,  let  alone  theology,  once  preached  a  hot  sermon  against  the 
Methodists,  and  Ouseley  stood  up  in  his  pew  after  it  was  over  and 
answered  him  out  of  the  Scripture,  for  which  offense  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  Church  he  was  near  being  sent  to  prison :  the  high 
respectabihty  of  his  family  alone  saving  liim  that  disgrace,  and  his 
father,  who  had  manifested  little  concern  about  his  son  when  he 
would  come  home  drunk  from  a  fair  or  a  fight,  now  set  vigorously  to 
work  to  reform  him  of  liis  Methodism.  He  threatened  to  disown  him 
if  he  did  not  give  up  preaching ;  but  his  good  wife  stood  by  him,  and 
chose  with  him  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  rather  than  be  false  to 
the  call  of  the  Lord :  thus  the  farming  ceased  and  the  preaching 
went  on. 

It  was  his  habit  to  attend  the  wakes  and  "  berrins  "  (buryings)  in 
all  the  country  round,  which  in  tliose  days  were  almost  always  the 
most  hilarious  revels  that  the  wild  Irish  nature  and  strong  Irish  whisky 
could  produce.  Every  one  was  expected  to  do  his  best  to  make  the 
occasion  as  lively  as  possible,  by  way  of  favor  to  the  hving  and  compli- 
ment to  the  dead,  and  when  the  liquor  was  over-plentiful,  and  the 
grief  was  over  strong,  the  wake  was  in  danger  of  ending  in  a  fight. 
In  the  midst  of  these  mortuary  carousals  Ouseley  would  come  in,  and 
with  the  utmost  friendliness,  and  that  coui-tesy  which  is  the  birthright 
of  every  genuine  son  of  Erin,  he  would  manage  somehow  or  other  to 
turn  tlie  revel  into  a  very  effective  religious  service. 

On  one  occasion  a  crowd  of  people  were  kneeling  around  a  grave 
where  the  priest  was  droning  the  mass  for  the  dead,  in  Celtic  Latin, 
when  a  stranger  rode  up  and  joined  the  mourners.  As  the  priest 
went  on  with  his  reading  in  a  tongue  of  which  the  poor  peasants  could 
not  undei^stand  a  single  word,  the  stranger  caught  up  passage  after  pas- 
sage, especially  such  as  contained  Scripture  allusions,  and  translated 
them  into  Irish ;  saying  to  the  people,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  tender- 
ness and  affection :  "  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "     "  Listen  to  that  now ! " 

The  people  were  completely  melted,  and  the  priest  was  over- 
whelmed with  amazement.  After  the  mass  was  over  Ouseley  gave 
them  a  little  exhortation,  pointed  them  to  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  faith 
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of  whom  they  might  one  day  die  in  peace  and  go  to  heaveii,  and  thao 
mounted  hia  horee  and  rode  awaj. 

"Who    IB    it,   Father  V  aaked  the  monmerB,   aa   he  was 

departing. 

"I  don't  know  at  all,"  said  the  prieet;  "I  think  he  must  be  an 
angel,  for  enre  no  mortal  man  could  do  the  llk^  o'  that" 

Years  afterward  the  preacher  met  a  man  who  reminded  him  of  the 
scene,  saying : — 

"  Don't  ye  remimber  the  berrin',  an'  je  explainin'  to  ii8  the  maaa 
that  the  praste  was  radin' ! " 

"  I  do,"  said  Ouseley. 


AN    IKIMI   >UVEBAI 


"  Ye  tonld  us  that  day  how  to  find  the  Lord ;  and,  blessed  bo  hia 
howly  name!  IVe  had  him  in  me  heart  iver  aince." 

In  1797,  the  year  before  the  Irish  Eebcllion,  Ouseley,  under  a  clear 
impreeaion  of  a  divine  call,  removed  to  Ballymote  in  the  County  of 
Sligo,  and  commenced  a  tonr  of  evangelistic  labor  on  his  own  account, 
and  was  soon  honored  with  a  place  in  the  Black  Hole  of  the  Sligo 
barracks  for  "  disturbing  the  peace  by  preaching."  At  the  same  time 
the  minister  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  the  most  correct  of  all 
the  "regular  Christians"  in  tlmt  island,  was  accnstomcd  to  perform 
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the  service  of  his  parish  Church  on  a  Sunday  morning  wiih  a  surplice- 
over  his  shooting-jacket,  and  then  spend  the  afternoon  in  hunting  ^ 
and  no  one  made  any  complaint. 

Many  a  poor  "  rebel "  in  the  Kebellion  of  '98  did  Ouseley  visit  in 
prison,  and  help  to  prepare  for  death ;  and  in  order  to  be,  like  his 
Master,  no  respecter  of  persons,  he  studied  the  Missal  and  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  Kome,  as  well  as  the  theology  of  the  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  and  Methodists,  and  tlms  he  was  able  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  all  classes  of  sinners,  for  whom  there  is  only  one  way  to 
be  saved.  In  those  days  of  horror  and  blood  he  was  often  arrested, 
both  by  the  scouts  of  the  Government  and  the  rebels,  but  he  always 
preached  his  way  out  of  their  clutches,  for  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
nothing  less  or  more  than  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

At  the  next  Wesleyan  Conference  after  the  Irish  Rebellion 
Dr.  Coke  proposed  his  plan  for  a  mission  among  the  Irish-speaking 
people  of  that  country,  and  on  the  nomination  of  William  ITamiltoiu 
who  had  superintended  the  Sligo  Circuit,  Gideon  Ouseley  wa* 
appointed  to  the  work,  along  with  James  M'Quigg  and  Charles 
Graliam.     He  was  then  thirty-six  years  of  age. 

A  Sacred  liang^uog^e. — It  was  firmly  believed  by  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  these  three  men  were  sent,  that  the  devil  could 
not  speak  the  Irish  language,  and  when  these  three  singular  beings 
suddenly  appeared  on  hoi^seback  at  a  fair,  or  a  wake,  or  a  festival 
of  some  local  patron  saint,  and  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Irish 
tongue,  the  simple  peasants  accepted  their  words  as  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  and  sometimes  would  actually  fall  down  before  them  in 
adoration,  as  thev  were  wont  to  do  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick 
or  the  Virgin.  On  the  other  hand  they  were  often  assaulted  by  men 
who  claimed  to  be  "  respectable,"  and  who  would  now  and  then  raise 
a  mob  of  those  same  peasants  against  them. 

One  day  a  handful  of  mud  was  thrown  into  Ouseley's  face  while  he 
was  preaching. 

"  Did  I  deserve  that,  boys  ? "  he  asked  of  the  crowd. 

"Indade  ye  didn't,"  answered  they;  and  when  the  ruffian  at- 
tempted to  repeal  the  insult  they  fell  to  beating  him  '^  fit  to  knock 
a  score  of  devils  out  of  him :"  so  volatile  are  the  spirits  of  the  people 
of  that  land. 
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A  Saddle  fbr  a  Pnlpit. — T^e  fame  of  tho  Irish  preachers 
flew  like  wild-fire  all  over  the  country.  God  was  in  the  word,  and 
sinners  of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion  were  stricken  right  and  left. 
They  "  stormed  the  little  towns  as  they  rode  along,"  not  stopping  to 
dismount  and  look  for  a  pulpit,  but  preaching  and  praying  in  their 
saddles;  thus  "riding  their  circuits"  more  literally  than  ever  was 
done  before.  Market  days  were  harvest  days  for  them.  They  would 
ride  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  start  a  Methodist  hymn  set  to  some 
well-known  Irish  air,  or  break  out  into  an  Irish  exhortation  at  the  top 
of  their  voices ;  and,  be  it  known,  the  top  of  a  voice  like  Ouseley's 
was  something  to  remember;  ringing  out  high  and  clear  above  the 
rumble  of  carts  and  tlie  noises  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  and  full 
often  rising  in  stentorian  shouts  to  assert  itself  above  the  din  when 
some  crowd  of  bigots  or  besotted  ruffians  would  try  to  howl  him  down. 

There  was  no  lack  of  audiences ;  the  great  question  was  how  to 
control  them.  Ouseley  was  as  full  of  Irish  wit  as  he  was  of  Metli- 
odist  reHgion,  and  lie  had  plenty  of  use  for  both.  With  a  cath- 
olicity of  spirit  and  manner  which  was  so  successfully  imitated  by 
the  great  American  Evangelist  in  his  recent  revival  campaign  in 
Dublin,  this  Irish  missionarv  was  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
Protestants  and  Papists  alike,  and  from  fii-st  to  last  through  his  forty 
years'  career  great  nimibei-s  of  sinnei*s  of  both  of  these  classes  were 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  He  had  the  sense  to 
remember  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  good  at  the  bottom  of  the 
papal  mummeries;  for  names  he  did  not  care  a  pin;  therefore  he 
would  talk  to  a  crowd  of  Romanists  about  the  blessed  Virgin  to  their 
hearts'  content,  and  then  ^vind  up  with  a  stirring  appeal  based  on 
some  of  the  words  of  "  her  Son."  He  was  once  set  upon  by  a  crowd 
of  the  j)easantry  full  of  zeal  for  "Ilowly  Rome,"  when  the  following 
dialogue  ensued : — 

"Clare  out  o'  this!  We  don't  want  ony  Methodis  prachin'  in 
these  parts." 

"  See  here,  my  dears ;  just  listen  a  bit,  and  I'll  tell  ye  something 
that  will  please  ye." 

"  We  wont  bo  plased  wid  ony  thing  from  the  likes  o'  you." 

"  Try  me  and  see.  I  want  to  talk  to  ye  about  her  ye  love :  thfr 
blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Lord." 
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"  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  the  Howly  Mother  ? " 

Ouselej,  seizing  his  advantage,  b^an  to  tell  them  a  story  of  a 
wedding  to  which  the  blessed  Virgin  and  her  Son  were  invited ;  and 
how  she  induced  Him  to  work  a  miracle  for  them  by  turning  water 
into  wine.  He  came  presently  to  her  instruction  to  the  servants, 
"  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it ;"  from  which  text,  with  this 
introduction,  he  was  permitted  to  preach  them  a  rousing  Gospel 
sermon. 

At  other  times  he  would  assault  their  blind  superstitions  with  the 
most  unanswerable  arguments,  as  thus : — 

One  day  a  gang  of  furious  blackguards  attacked  his  congregation 
and  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  his  friends, 
who  strove  to  protect  their  preacher  by  keeping  a  solid  circle  round 
him.     Ouseley  stopped  at  once,  and  said : — 

"  Make  way  for  these  gentlemen.  I  have  important  business  with 
them." 

Every  body  was  surprised  at  this,  none  more  so  than  the  gang  of 
roughs  themselves.  Then,  turning  to  the  men  who  had  come  to  "bate 
the  life  out  of  him,"  he  said  : — 

"  My  friends,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  priest  of  this  parish  ? " 

"  We  are." 

"  Will  you  take  a  message  to  him  for  me  ? " 

"  We  will.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  have  him  tell  me  if  he  can  make  a  fly ;  not  a  fishing 
fly,  ye  understand,  but  one  of  them  little  biting,  buzzing  fellows,  like 
that  one  sittin'  on  the  neck  of  my  horse.  Can  he  make  a  fly  out  of  a 
bit  of  clay  ? " 

"  Shure  what's  the  use  of  askin-  him  that  ?  Ony  body  knows  he 
<5an't  do  it." 

"  Well,  then,  my  dears,  if  the  priest  can't  make  a  little  fly  out  of  a 
bit  of  clay,  how  can  he  make  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  out  of  a  bit  of 
bread  ? " 

His  antagonists  were  not  smart  enough  to  meet  this  attack  on  the 
popish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and,  feeling  that  they  had  been 
beaten  in  argument — a  wound  which  sometimes  hurts  an  Irishman  more 
than  a  broken  head — they  retired  from  the  field,  and  Ouseley  went  on 
ivith  his  discourse. 
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Great  was  the  power  which  attended  their  word  as  Ouseley, 
Oraham,  and  Hamilton  roamed  the  counties  of  Sligo,  Koscommon, 
Mayo,  Cavan,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and,  indeed,  over  almost  the  whole 
northern  half  of  Ireland ;  seeking  out  the  most  neglected  regions,  and 
preaching  of  sin  and  salvation,  "  the  disease  and  the  cure."  If  rhetofic 
be  "  the  art  of  persuasion,"  these  men  were  very  princes  in  rhetoric ; 
besides,  in  what  is  called  oratory  they  might  have  been  distinguished, 
if  they  had  cared  to  be  so.  The  saddle  was  their  rostrum,  and  two 
peasants  in  a  bog,  or  by  a  roadside,  made  them  a  worthy  congregation : 
not  that  they  lacked  for  crowds ;  being  often  attended  by  great  multi- 
tudes of  eager,  ignorant,  impressible  people,  who  listened  to  this  Irish 
version  of  the  Gospel  as  a  message  straight  from  heaven  to  their  own 
particular  selves,  and  to  whom  these  "  cavalry  preachers "  were  little 
less  than  angels  on  horseback. 

Conversions  multiplied,  many  of  them  of  the  same  pronounced 
and  demonstrative  type  as  that  of  Ouseley  himself,  and  their  holy 
ecstasies  were  sometimes  mistaken  by  the  priests  and  parsons  for 
demoniacal  possession.  Ooe  Catholic  convert,  under  the  ministry  of 
Graham,  was  brought  to  the  priest  of  the  parish  to  be  cured  of  his 
**  bad  religion,"  and  his  reverence,  it  is  said,  actually  attempted  the 
miracle  of  casting  the  "  Methodist  devil "  out  of  him :  using  forms  of 
prayer  appropriate  to  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  and  pronouncing 
over  him,  with  all  solemnity,  these  words,  "Come  out,  Graham: 
come  out  of  him,  I  say ! "  But,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Romish 
miracles,  the  power  in  this  instance  utterly  failed  to  work. 

For  years  these  sturdy  men  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands; 
preaching  sometimes  amid  showers  of  eggs,  potatoes,  bludgeons,  and 
stones,  and  at  other  times  surrounded  by  weeping,  praying,  loving 
multitudes,  who  knelt  at  their  feet,  ready  to  kiss  the  very  ground  on 
which  they  stood.  Again  and  again  they  were  set  upon  by  mobs  who 
were  bent  on  "putting  them  out  of  the  way,"  but  the  Lord  always 
made  a  way  for  their  escape. 

They  frequently  enlivened  their  sermons  by  hymns  in  the  Irish 
language,  while  the  multitude  sobbed  aloud,  or  waved  to  and  fro, 
swayed  by  the  simple  music.  Some  of  the  hearers  would  be  weep- 
ing ;  others,  on  their  knees,  were  calling  upon  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints ;  others  still  were  shouting  questions  or  defiance  to  the  preachei-Sy 
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and  throwing  sticks  or  stones  at  tliem ;  some  rolled  up  their  sleeves  to 
attack,  and  others  to  defend  tliem,  and  frequently  the  confaeion  culmi- 
nated in  a  genuine  Hibernian  riot,  tlie  parties  rushing  pell-raell  upon 
eaeh  other,  roaring,  brandishing  Bhillalahs,  and  breaking  lieads,  till 
brouglit  to  order  at  last  by  the  intervention  of  the  magistrates  or  a 
platoon  of  troops  from  the  barracks. 

These  I'iots  were  charged  against  the  missionaries,  but  to  these 
criticisms  Ouseley  replied : — 

"You  liave  riots  in  attempting  to  govern  this  people,  but  you 
do  not,  thei-efoi-e,  abandon  your  ellorts  to  govern  them  ;  we,  too, 
have  confusions  in  oiii-  attempts  to  save  this  people,  but  that  is  no- 
reason  for  ubandoiiing  our  efforts  toward  their  salvation," 

-^s^  In  this  wild  fash- 
ion thousands  of  this 
WTetched  population 
were  converted,  set 
to  studying  the  Bible, 
and  brought  into  the 
fellowship  of  the 
Protcetaut  Churches. 
The  ;^h)rious  results 
overbalanced  all  ob- 
■jecrions  of  "  irregu- 
larity.'' and  the  best 
people  of  the  island 
at  length  became  th» 
admirers  unl  iippntcr  of  the  bhck  ti]  ."'  as  thoy  were  called 
from  tlidr  Inbit  ot  wnrui^  black  \chet  tapi  to  protect  their  heads 
from  the  weitlKr  ind  from  blo«H  when  they  took  off  their  hats  for 
preachmg  oi  prutr 

A  minister  who  witnessed  tlieir  labors  wi-ote  to  Dr.  Coke:  "The 
mighty  power  of  God  at-conipanies  their  word  with  such  demon- 
i;tnitiv(^  evidence  as  I  have  never  known,  or  indeed  rarely  heard  of. 
I  have  been  pivsent  in  fairs  and  markets  while  these  blessed  men  of 
God,  with  burning  zeal  and  ajiostolic  ardor,  pointed  hundredfl  and 
tlionsands  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
And  I  have  seen  the  immediate  fniit  of  their  labor:   the  aged  and 
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the  young  falling  prostrate  in  the  most  public  places  of  concourse, 
<jut  to  the  heart,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted  until  they  knew 
Jesus  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection.  I  have  known  scores  of 
tliese  poor  penitents  to  stand  up  and  witness  a  good  confession ;  and, 
blessed  be  God !  hundreds  of  them  now  adorn  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus." 

Irish  Methodist  Eniig^rants. — Of  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  these  Irish  Methodist  heroes  no  estimate  can  be  given.  To  the 
awful  horrors  of  the  Eebellion  in  '98  succeeded  the  rush  of  emigration 
to  America,  by  which  many  Societies  were  utterly  broken  up,  and 
many  others  were  so  reduced  in  membership  that  it  became  necessary 
for  tlie  English  Conference  to  take  a  large  share  of  the  support  of  the 
Irish  preachers  upon  their  own  hands.  During  the  fifteen  years  from 
1824  to  1830  it  is  estimated  that  ten  thousand  Irish  Methodists  emi- 
grated to  America,  being,  of  course,  the  very  flower  of  their  enterprise 
and  strength. 

Ouseley  as  an  Author. — Few  men  have  been  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  shallow  doctrines  of  Popery  than  this  Irish  itinerant. 
He  knew  their  weakness  in  history  as  well  as  in  logic  and  Scripture, 
and  being,  like  so  many  of  his  countrjTiien,  a  natural  master  of  de- 
bate, when  he  made  an  attack  on  a  liomish  dogma  there  was  but  little 
of  it  left.  If  errors  in  religion  would  only  remain  dead  when  they  are 
killed  the  truth  would  by  this  time  have  prevailed  the  world  over ;  but 
the  history  of  theology  bears  too  abundant  testimony  that  it  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  work  of  destroying  a  dogma  to  prove  that  it  is  false. 
Do  not  even  sensible  people  sometimes  cherish  notions  in  religion 
which  they  know  are  not  true  ? 

Ouseley's  chief  publication,  "  The  Defense  of  Old  Christianity,"  is 
a  fair-eized  volume,  full  and  running  over  with  wit,  wisdom,  argu- 
ment and  Scripture.  The  book  did  good  service  in  its  day  in 
enhghtening  honest  inquirers  concerning  the  errors  of  Rome,  and 
many  are  the  souls  who  have  been  brought  to  Christ  by  its  means. 
Other  smaller  publications  are  extant,  and  further  illustrate  the  contro- 
versial skill  of  this  Irish  Methodist  hero,  who  for  forty  years,  with 
tongue  and  pen,  preached  the  word  of  life  to  a  class  of  persons  who, 
it  has  been  thought  by  most  Protestant  believers,  were  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  evangelical  truth. 
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M'^ulgg  and  the  Irish  Bible. — The  other  member  of 
the  first  trio  of  Irish  Metfiodist  itinerants,  James  iM^Qnigg,  rendered 
a  memorable  service  to  his  countrymen  by  editing  a  new  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Irish  language,  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  published,  under  his  direction.  By  his  influence  the  plan  of 
employing  Bible  readers  was  widely  adopted,  and  so  great  was  its  suc- 
cess that  in  one  district  it  was  announced  thai  forty  thousand  persons 
were  being  taught  to  read  the  Irish  Bible,  and  more  than  double  that 
number  were  hearing  it  read  in  their  own  cabins.  As  a  result  there 
were  great  numbers  of  converts  from  Romanism ;  in  some  counties 
they  were  reported  by  the  hundred  at  a  time. 

M'Quigg,  who  was  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  an  able  debater,  as 
well  afi  preacher,  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  sharing  long  in  the 
wild  missionary  life  of  his  brethren,  Ouseley,  Graham,  Hamilton,  and 
the  rest ;  and  after  his  invaluable  Bible  work  he  died  just  as  his 
grand  scheme  of  spreading  the  Irish  Scriptures  was  reaching  the  cK- 
max  of  its  success. 

The  death  of  Gideon  Ouseley  occurred  on  the  lith  of  May,  1839^ 
the  centennial  year  of  British  Methodism,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  In  spite  of  the  weight  of  years  "  Fatlier  Ouseley "  per- 
sisted to  the  last  in  his  work  of  preaching  "  the  disease  and  the  cure." 
The  singleness  of  his  heart  was  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
his  career.  He  had  nothing  else  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  help  sin- 
ners to  be  saved,  and  whether  he  were  in  the  pulpit,  in  his  saddle,  at 
a  fair,  on  the  road,  or  sitting  in  a  peasant's  cabin  with  the  children 
climbing  all  over  him,  he  was  ever  finding  in  the  simple  sayings  or 
doings  of  the  people  a  guide  to  their  better  judgment,  or  the  shortest 
road  to  their  hearts.  Nor  was  it  only  among  the  peasantry  that  he 
wafi  beloved.  His  native  genius,  wide  knowledge,  and  transparent 
soul,  gained  him  multitudes  of  admirers  among  the  educated  and 
refined ;  but  above  all  these  honors  was  the  oft-recurring  joy  he  felt 
as  some  stranger  would  grasp  his  hand  and  say : — 

"  Do  you  remember  such  a  wake,  or  such  a  fair,  or  such  a  horseback 
sermon  ?    It  was  there  you  led  me  to  the  Lord." 

His  last  words  were :  "  I  have  no  fear  of  death.  God's  Spirit  is 
my  support."  Graham,  his  early  comrade,  died  in  1824,  and  William 
Hamilton,  the  chief  collaborator  of  his  later  years,  in  1816. 


CHAPTER   Xa. 

TRIALS  A»D  TRIUMPHS:  FRIENDS  AND  FOES. 

Bfethodtam  In  Scotland. — The  theological  eoil  and  climate 
of  Scotland  were  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Methodism.  John 
Calvin  and  John  Knox  had  so  strong  a  hold  npon  the  Scottish  mind 
and  heart  that  there  was  little  room  therein  for  John  Wesley.  Some- 
time previoua  to  1764  a  email  Society  had  been  formed  at  Edinburgh, 
uid  in  that  year  Hr.  Wceley  paid  a  visit  to  the  Gleneral  Assembl;  of 
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the  Church  of  Scotland,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ministers, 
of  whose  deliberations  he  makes  the  following  record : — 

"  A  single  question  took  up  the  whole  time,  which,  when  I  went 
away,  seemed  to  be  as  far  from  a  conclusion  as  ever,  namely,  '  Shall 
Mr.  Lindsay  be  removed  to  Kihnamock  parish  or  not  ? '  The  argu- 
ment for  it  was,  *  He  has  a  large  family,  and  tliis  living  is  twice  as 
good  as  his  own.'  The  argument  against  it  was,  *The  people  are 
resolved  not  to  hear  him,  and  will  leave  the  Kirk  if  he  comes.'  If, 
then,  the  real  point  in  view  had  been,  as  their  law  directs,  viajus 
honum  EccleswR^  [the  greater  good  of  the  Church,]  instead  of  taking 
up  five  hours  the  debate  miglit  have  been  determined  in  five  minutes. 

"I  rode' to  Dundee,  and  about  half  an  hour  after  six  preached  on 
the  side  of  a  meadow  near  the  town.  Poor  and  rich  attendeil. 
Indeed,  there  is  seldom  fear  of  wanting  a  congregation  in  Scotland. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  they  know  every  thing :  so  they  learn  nothing. 

"  Lodging  with  a  sensible  man,  I  inquired  particularly  into  the  pres- 
ent discipline  of  the  Scotch  parishes.  In  one  parish  it  seems  there  are 
twelve  ruling  eldei*s ;  in  anotlier  there  arc  fourteen.  And  what  ai-e 
these  ?  Men  of  great  sense  and  deep  experience  ?  Neither  one  nor 
the  other.     But  they  are  the  richest  men  in  the  parish." 

At  Old  Aberdeen,  the  ancient  seat  of  King's  College,  Wesley  was 
well  received  by  both  college  and  citizens,  and,  as  the  result  of  his 
labors,  he  left  there  a  Society  of  ninety  members.  A  Society  was 
also  formed  at  Glasgow,  which  Wesley  visited  in  1774 ;  on  which  occa- 
sion, as  was  his  custom,  he  attended  the  regular  services  of  the  national 
Church,  but  was  not  very  much  edified.  "  My  spirit,"  he  says,  "  was 
moved  within  me  at  the  sermons  I  heard  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
They  contained  much  truth,  but  were  no  more  likely  to  awaken  one 
soul  than  an  Italian  opera." 

It  was  Wesley's  opinion  that  Scotchmen  would  endure  the  plainest 
preaching  of  any  class  of  persons  he  had  met ;  they  would  take  it 
stronger  and  more  of  it  than  any  other  people  on  earth ;  so  there  could 
Lave  been  no  excuse  for  the  flat  sermons  above  mentioned.  But  the 
preacher  of  them  was  not  alone  in  his  wicked  fashion  of  prophesying 
smooth  things,  as  appears  from  an  entry  in  his  Journal  in  1779 : — 

"In  five  years  I  found  five  members  had  been  gained !  ninety-nine 
being   increased   to   a  hundred   and   four.      What,  then,  have    our 
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prcacliere  been  doing  all  tliis  time  I  1.  Tliey  have  preaclied  fonr 
evenings  in  the  week,  and  on  Sunday  morning ;  the  other  mornings 
tliey  have  fairly  given  np,  2,  They  have  taken  great  care  not  to 
epcak  too  plain,  lest  they  should  give  offense.  3.  When  Mr.  Bracken- 
burj-  preaclied  tlie  old  Methodist  doctrine,  one  of  them  said,  '  You 
mnst  not  preach  such  doctrine  here.  The  doctrine  of  perfection  is 
not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  EdiDburgh.'  Waiving,  then,  all 
otlier  liindcrances,  ia  it  any  wonder  that  the  work  of  God  has  not 
prospered  here ! " 

The  personal  qualifications  of  Mr.  Wesley  could  liardly  fail  to 
command  roepoct  and  even  admiration  among  the  thoughtfnl  people 
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of  Scotland ;  but  his  influence  was  not  eufficicnt  to  gain  for  his  people 
any  considerable  share  of  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  himself. 
After  his  death  Methodism  did  not  tlirive  nortli  of  tlic  Tweed,  as 
appcara  from  a  mention  made  of  it  in  1820  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who 
tan :  "  I  conaider  Methodism  as  having  no  hold  of  Scotland  but  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.    If  all  the  other  cliapels  were  dispersed  it 
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would  be  little  loss  to  Methodism  and  a  great  saving  of  money,  which 
might  be  better  employed." 

Early  Methodist  Discipline. — To  those  who  question  the 
strict  personal  government  of  John  Wesley  over  his  helpers  in  the 
work  of  the.  gospel,  tliis  may  be  a  sufficient  reply:  AVith  snch 
preachers  and  such  people  this  was  a  prime  necessity,  not  only  for  the 
efficiency,  but  also  for  the  existence,  of  the  Methodist  Eeformation. 
There  were  men  in  those  days,  as  well  as  in  these,  who  declared 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  chief,  but  they  were  not  the  best  men. 
A  good  soldier  is  obedient  as  well  as  brave. 

To  us  Americans  "  obedience  "  is  an  ugly  word,  and  any  vigorous 
eflforts  to  enforce  it  by  those  to  whom  it  is  due,  and  who  are  respon- 
sible for  its  results,  is  apt  to  bring  out  the  cry  of  tyranny.  As  well 
may  the  subaltern  in  the  araiy  cry  out  against  the  obedience  demanded 
by  his  general.  Power  to  command  is  the  safety  as  well  as  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  battalions  and  divisions  in  the  Church  militant,  and  so  it 
will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  any  organized  opposition  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  is  required.  And,  after  all,  does  not  the  much-mooted 
question  of  conflict  between  hberty  and  authority  in  the  Church, 
when  hunted  down  to  its  lowest  hiding-place  in  the  hearts  of  discon- 
tented men,  usually  resolve  itself  into  another  question,  namely:  AVho 
shall  rule  and  who  shall  obey?  Few  men  have  had  so  stronc]r  a  con- 
science  against  ecclesiiistical  authority  as  not  to  be  willing  to  exercise  it 
themselves. 

In  the  Weslevan  movement  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  latter 
question  :  God  had  settled  it  himself.  There  was  no  man  except  John 
Wesley  in  the  whole  Connection  who  had  either  the  right  or  the 
capacity  to  lead  this  great  revival  movement ;  and  he  led  it  grandly 
and  successfully,  because,  among  other  things,  he  had  the  courage  as 
well  as  the  wisdom  to  demand  that  his  "sons  in  the  ministry"  should 
"  obey  "  him.  lietween  him  and  the  lay  preachers  who  rallied  around 
him  there  was  a  vast  difference  and  distance  in  learning,  in  social  and 
clerical  position,  in  personal  ability,  and,  above  all,  in  that  divine  right 
of  pre-eminence  which  came  of  his  call  to  his  great  mission.  lie  was 
a  bishop  by  a  higher  authority  than  any  traditional  succession;  the 
prelates  of  Canterbury  and  York  were  vastly  his  inferiors  both  in 
talents  and  in  office ;  they  were  ecclesiastical  princes  in  the  Church  of 
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England,  while  Wesley  was  a  bishop  by  the  grace  of  God.  lie 
phowed  the  true  signs  of  an  apostle ;  a  showing  which  few  primates 
have  made ;  and,  therefore,  he  had  a  right  to  exercise  apostolic  power ; 
however,  it  will  generally  appear  that  he  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
concerned  for  tlic  well-being  of  the  souls  committed  to  liis  care,  and 
not  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  dignity.  Tlie  only  person  whom 
he  held  as  an  equal  was  liis  brother  Charles,  who  was  both  a  clergy- 
man, a  hero,  and  a  poet ;  but  he  was  so  full  of  Iligh-Church  notions 
that  it  was  no  great  loss  to  tlie  Societies  when  he  settled  down  with 
his  family  in  London,  and  ceased  to  serve  the  cause  in  any  way  except 
bv  writing  hvmns. 

The  first  judicial  sentence  passed  upon  an  offending  itinerant. 
paMchor  was  in  the  case  of  James  Wheatley,  a  soft,  discourseful 
brother,  and  a  prime  favorite  with  the  people,  over  whom*  Charles 
AVeslcy  makes  this  lamentation :  "  I  threw  away  some  advice  on  an 
obstinate  preacher,  James  Wheatley;  for  I  could  make  no  impression 
on  him,  or  in  any  degree  bow  liis  stiff  neck.  He  has  gone  to  the 
Xortli  especially  contrary  to  my  advice.  AVhither  will  his  willfulness 
load  him  at  last?"  Two  yeai-s  afterward  John  AVesley  speaks  of  him 
as  a  "  wonderful  self-deceiver  and  a  hypocrite."  He  was  a  lewd  fel- 
low, given  also  to  lying;  and  when  his  offenses  were  brought  to  light 
the  two  AVesleys,  after  a  hearing  in  the  presence  of  ten  of  liis  brethren, 
pronounced  sentence  of  snsj)ension  upon  him,  in  a  document  which 
they  put  in  his  hands,  under  date  of  June  25,  1751,  and  which  closes 
as  follows: — 

"  AVe  can  in  no  wise  receive  you  as  a  fellow-laborer  till  we  see  clear 
proofs  of  your  real  and  deep  repentance.  Of  this  you  have  given  us 
no  proof  yet.  You  have  not  so  much  as  named  one  single  person,  in 
all  England  or  Ireland,  with  whom  you  have  behaved  ill,  except  those 
we  knew  before. 

"The  least  and  lowest  proof  of  such  repentance  which  we  can 
receive  is  this — that  till  our  next  conference  (which  we  hope  will  be 
in  October)  you  abstain  both  from  preaching  and  from  practicing 
physic.  If  you  do  not,  we  are  clear ;  we  cannot  answer  for  the 
conseqaenceB. 

"John  Wesiey, 
"  CuARLEs  Wesley." 
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"  The  practice  of  physic,"  from  which  this  first  cnlprit  was  inter- 
dicted, was  a  frequent  function  of  Mr.  Wesley's  preachers ;  liis  book 
entitled  "  Primitive  Physic"  being  so  full  of  practical  information  that 
any  intelligent  man,  with  the  requisite  amount  of  sympathy  and  assur- 
ance, might,  with  its  help,  be  a  very  serviceable  doctor  among  the  igno- 
rant and  the  poor.  It  was  Methodist  physic  as  well  as  Methodist 
religion  which  the  itinerants  preached  and  practiced,  and  hence  the 
Wesleys  were  right  in  suspending  the  offender  from  administering,  by 
their  name  and  authority,  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Conference  Roll  In  1751. — Soon  after  this  case  of  sus- 
pension there  was  a  general  examination,  conducted  by  Cliarles  Wes- 
ley, into  the  character  and  labors  of  all  the  preachers. 

"It  was  now  twelve  years  since  Methodism  was  fairly  established. 
During  that  period  eighty-five  itinerants  had,  more  or  less,  preached 
and  acted  under  Wesley's  guidance.  Of  these,  one  (Wheatley)  had 
been  expelled  ;  six,  Thomas  Beard,  Enoch  WiUiams,  Samuel  Hitchens, 
Thomas  Ilitchens,  John  Jane,  and  Ilenry  Millard,  had  died  in  their 
Master's  work ;  ten,  for  various  reasons,  had  retired ;  and  sixty-eight 
were  still  employed,  namely : — 


Cornelius  Bastable, 
William  Biggs, 
John  Bennet, 
Benjamin  Beanland, 
William  Crouch, 
Paul  Greenwood, 
John  Ilaughton, 
Thomas  Hardwick, 
William  Holmes, 
John  Haime, 
William  Hitchens, 
Christopher  Hopper, 
Herbert  Jenkins, 
Joseph  Jones, 
Samuel  Jones, 
John  Jones, 
Thomas  Kead, 


Jonathan  Catlow, 
Alexander  Coatcs, 
Joseph  Cownley, 
Willian  Darney, 
John  Downes, 
James  Morris, 
Jonathan  Maskew, 
John  Morley, 
Samuel  Megget, 
Thomas  Mitchell, 
James  Morgan, 
James  Massiott, 
John  Nelson, 
James  Oddie, 
William  Prior, 
John  Pearce, 
Edward  Perronet, 


Edward  Dunstan, 
John  Edwards, 
John  Fisher, 
William  Fugill, 
Nicholas  Gilbert, 
Charles  Skelton, 
Robert  Swindells, 
Thomas  Seacombe, 
John  Trembath, 
David  Tratham, 
Joseph  Tucker, 
William  Tucker, 
John  Turner, 
Thomas  Tobias, 
Thomas  Westall, 
Thomas  Walsh, 
Thomas  WilliamSy 
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Sanincl  Larwood|  Cliarlcs  Perronet,  Francis  Walker, 

Henry  Lloyd,  Jacob  Eowell,  Eleazer  Webster, 

Thomas  Lee,  Thomas  Bicliards,  John  Whitford, 

Tlioinas  Maxfield,  Jonathan  Keeves,  Bichard  Williamson, 

John  Maddem,  William  Roberts,  James  Wild. 

Richard  Moss,  William  Shent, 

"  Of  tliis  number  two  were  expelled,  namely :  Thomas  Williams  in 
1755,  and  William  Fugill  in  1768;  and  forty-one  left  the  itinerancy; 
thus  leaving  only  twenty-five  of  the  sixty-eight  preachers  employed  in 

1751,  who  died  in  the  itinerant  work.  Several  of  those  who  left 
became  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  some  Dissenting  minis- 
ters, and  some,  on  account  of  failing  health  or  for  domestic  reasons, 
entered  into  business,  but  lived  and  died  as  local  preacliers." 

The  persecutions  which  had  kej^t  the  zeal  of  the  Methodists  alive 
liad  now  nearly  ceased,  leaving  them  in  the  i>eaceful  possession  of  their 
fields  of  labor,  with  no  other  contentions  than  such  as  arose  within 
their  own  circles.  Already  tlie  itinerants  began  to  be  at  ease  in  Zion. 
Wesley  complains  that  "  idleness  has  eaten  out  the  heart  of  half  our 
preachers,  particularly  those  in  Ireland  ;"  and  he  requested  his  brother 
to  give  them  their  choice:  ''Tu  either  follow  your  trade,  or  resolve 
l>efoi-e  God  to  spend  the  same  hours  in  reading,  etc.,  which  you  used 
to  spend  in  working.  It  is  far  better  for  us  to  have  ten  or  six 
preachers  who  are  alive  to  God,  sound  in  the  faith,  and  with  one  heart 
with  us  and  with  one  another,  than  fifty  of  whom  we  have  no  such 
assurance." 

The  Reverend  John  Fletcher. — The  name  and  fame  of 
this  saintly  man  is  among  the  most  precious  of  all  the  historic 
treasures  of  Methodism.   Mr.  Wesley's  acquaintance  with  him  began  in 

1752,  and  continued  unintemipted  between  thirty  and  forty  years. 
"  We  were,"  says  AVesley,  "  of  one  heart  and  one  soul.  We  had  no 
t?ecrets  between  us.  For  many  yeare  we  did  not  purposely  hide  any 
thing  from  each  other." 

John  William  de  la  Flechere,  the  youngest  son  of  an  officer  of 
the  French  army,  was  bom  at  Nyon,  in  Switzerland,  September  12, 
1729.  lie  was  early  distinguished  by  his  brilliant  talents  in  the  school 
at  Geneva,  to  which  he  was  sent  for  a  classical  education,  and  no  lees 
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for  Lis  tender  conecience  and  deeply  religions  nature.  lie  was  learned 
in  the  German  as  well  as  in  tlie  Frcncli  language,  both  of  wliicli  were 
spoken  in  the  French  cantons,  and  also  in  inntliematica  and  Uebrew ; 
being,  next  to  Wcslej  and  Clarke,  the  most  scholarly  man  whose  name 
stands  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Metliodist  revival. 

His  piety  and  learning  led  his  parents  to  mark  oat  for  him  a  priestly 
career,  but  John  preferred  the  cainp 
to  the  Church,  giving  as  his  reason 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself  worthy 
to  enter  tlie  holy  office.  Somehow, 
also,  he  lutd  conceived  a  hatred  of  the 
Geneva  doctrine  of  predestination,  as 
set  down  in  the  standards  of  the 
Swiss  Protestant  Church  by  its  great 
prince  and  pi'ophet,  John  Calvin ; 
and  as  he  would  ho  rcquii-ed  to  pro- 
fess his  faith  therein  before  he  would 
be  allowed  to  preach  the  GosiKil,  he 
resolved  to  lay  down  the  Catechism 
and  take  np  the  swoi-d. 

Foi'  this  purpose  he  wont  to  Lis- 
bon, wlicro  he  gatliered  a  company  of 
Swiss  advcntnrers,  accepted  acaptain's 
commission  from  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal, and  was  ordered  to  join  a  man- 
of-war,  which  was  just  abont  to  sail 
forBrazil;  hut  a  painful  accident  befell 
him  at  his  hotel  on  tlio  day  before 
the  veesers  departure,  which  kept 
him  in  bed  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  slnp  sailed  away  witliont  him,  and 
never  was  beard  of  ag^n.  ILs  next 
thought  was  to  visit  England,  where  he  studied  the  English  language, 
and  in  1752  he  engaged  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Thomas 
Hall,  Esq.,  a  country  gentleman  of  Shropshire. 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  going  np  to  London  with  the  family, 
during  a  brief  halt  at  St.  Albaus,  he  fell  in  with  an  old  womaa  who 
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talked  to  him  so  sweetly  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  ho  forgot 
all  about  his  party,  and  tliey  were  obliged  to  go  on  to  London  without 
him.  When  he  rejoined  them  at  the  capital,  and  gave  an  account  of 
his  detention,  Mrs.  Hall  said,  "I  shall  wonder  if  our  tutor  docs  not 
turn  Methodist  by  and  by." 

"  Methodist,  madam :  pray  what  is  that ! " 

"  Wliy,  the  Methodists  are  people  that  do  nothing  but  pray ;  they 
piiiy  all  day  and  night." 

"  Do  tliey,"  responded  the  tutor,  "  then,  by  the  help  of  God,  I 
will  find  them  out  if  they  be  above  ground." 

!Mr.  Fletcher  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  discovered,  and  was 
admitted  to,  the  Society  at  the  Foundry,  where  he  learned  the  time 
way  of  salvation  by  faith,  and  after  great  struggles  of  soul  he  began 
to  walk  thci-ein.  He  had  always  been  counted  very  religious,  and 
received  the  "premium  for  piety"  at  the  Geneva  Univei'sity  on 
account  of  his  admirable  essays  on  religious  subjects.  He  had  prac- 
ticed various  mortifications  of  the  body ;  as  fasting,  vigils,  solitude,  and 
other  pious  practices ;  but  now  he  saw  himself  a  sinner,  and  cast  him- 
self wholly  on  Christ  for  salvation.  His  conversion  was  clear,  rad- 
ical and  complete.  Peace  took  the  place  of  anxiety,  and  his  effoits 
after  sclf-rightcousncss  gave  place  to  entire  consecration  to,  and  de- 
pendence upon,  the  work  and  the  merits  of  the  Saviour.  His  heart 
was  now  turned  to  the  ministry,  and  through  the  kindness  of  his  patron 
he  was  oilered  the  living  of  Dunham,  a  small  parish  with  a  large  salary, 
amounting  to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  but  Mr.  Fletcher  had  be- 
come mterested  in  the  people  in  a  mining  region,  and  had  preached  at 
a  place  called  Madclcy  to  a  few  wretched,  neglected  colliera,  whom  ho 
with  considerable  effort  had  succeeded  in  bringing  together,  and  there- 
fore hesitated  to  accept  the  brilliant  oflfer  of  his  friend.  Madeley  was 
a  poor  httle  parish,  with  a  miserable  little  old  church  and  a  salary  in 
proportion,  but  it  suited  Fletcher  better  than  Dunham,  where,  he 
declared,  "  there  was  too  much  money  and  too  few  souls,"  while  the 
region  about  Madeley  swarmed  with  vicious  and  neglected  sinners. 
His  patron,  therefore,  arranged  with  the  Vicar  of  Madeley  to  exchange 
his  meager  living  for  the  fat  one  at  Dunham,  thus  leaving  a  vacancy 
at  the  former  place,  to  which  Fletcher  was  soon  appointed. 

His  zeal  and  faithfulness  soon  raised  a  persecution  against  him ; 
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iodeod,  in  the  estimation  of  these  easy^ing  religionists  and  semi-in- 
senBible  sinneiB,  he  muBt  have  been  a  very  uncomfortable  man.  Find- 
ing the  people  did  not  como  to  dinreh  he  vent  to  seek  them  in  their 
homes ;  held  out>of-door  serrices  wlienever  opportunity  offered ;  and 
when  some  of  his  parishioners  excused  their  absence  from  public 
worship  on  the  gronnd  that  they  were  tired  and  sleepy  on  Sunday 
morning  after  a  whole  week's  work,  and  could  not  wake  up  in  time  to 
make  themselves  and  their  children  ready  for  church,  be  osenmcd  the 
office  of  bellman,  and  early  on  the  Sabbath  mornings  for  several 
months  he  tramped  the  Madeley  streets,  witli  a  large  bell  in  lus  hand, 


ringing  the  people  out  of   Sunday  morning  naps,  and  out  of  their 
excuse  for  staying  away  from  the  house  of  God. 

nis  preaching  was  with  marvelous  eloquence,  and  as  pungent  as  it 
was  eloquent.  He  preached  against  drunkenness,  and  straightway  all 
the  ale-house  party  were  in  a  rage.  They  began  to  interrupt  his  serv- 
ices by  scurrilous  language  in  church.  A  "  bull-bait "  was  attempted 
on  one  occasion  near  the  place  where  ho  had  announced  an  out-of-door 
service,  and  a  part  of  the  drunken  rabble  were  actually  plotting  to  set 
the  dogs  on  the  parson ;  but  from  this  he  escaped  by  providential 
detention  at  a  funeral.       lie  preached   against  worldliness,  and   the 
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magiBtratee  and  gentry  joined  the  cry  against  him.  He  preached 
regeneration  and  salvation  by  faith,  and  the  neighboring  clergy  de- 
nounced him  as  a  schismatic. 

His  liberality  to  the  poor  is  said  to  be  scarcely  credible.  He  led  a 
life  of  severe  abstinence  that  he  might  feed  the  hungry,  wore  coarse 
garments  that  he  might  clothq  the  naked,  and  sometimes  robbed  his 
own  house  of  necessary  articles  of  furniture  that  he  might  supply  the 
lack  of  suffering  families  about  him.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
to  his  zeal  and  his  theology,  his  enemies  were  forced  to  confess  him  a 
very  saint  in  matters  of  charity. 

In  1768  Mr.  Fletcher  was  appointed  by  Lady  Huntingdon  to  the 
presidency  of  her  Theological  School  at  Trevecca,  which  duties  he  as- 
sumed in  addition  to  his  Madcley  pastorate. 

Mr.  Benson,  who  was  the  head  master  of  the  school,  says  that  on  oc- 
casions of  his  visits  he  was  received  as  if  he  had  been  an  "  angel  of 
God."  Prayer,  praise,  love,  and  zeal,  all  ardent,  elevated  above  what 
one  would  think  attainable  in  this  state  of  frailty,  were  the  elements 
in  which  he  continually  lived.  Languages,  arts,  sciences,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  even  divinity  itself,  as  it  is  called,  were  all  laid  aside 
when  he  appeared  in  the  school-room  among  the  students.  They  sel- 
dom hearkened  long  before  they  were  all  in  tears,  and  every  heart 
caught  fire  from  the  flame  that  burned  in  his  soul." 

Closing  these  addresses,  he  would  say :  "  As  many  of  you  as  are 
atliirst  for  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  follow  me  into  my  room." 
Many  usually  hastened  thither,  and  it  was  like  going  into  the  Holiest 
of  Holies.  Two  or  three  hours  were  spent  there  in  such  prevailing 
prayer  as  seemed  to  bring  heaven  do\vn  to  earth.  "Indeed,"  says 
Benson,  "  I  frequently  thought,  while  attending  to  his  heavenly  dis- 
course and  divine  spirit,  that  he  was  so  different  from,  and  superior  to, 
the  generality  of  mankind,  as  to  look  more  like  Moses  or  Elijah,  or 
some  prophet  or  apostle  come  again  from  the  dead,  than  a  mortal  man 
dwelling  in  a  house  of  clay ! " 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  forced  to  resign  his  presidency  of 
Trevecca  College  because  he  was  not  a  beUever  in  the  Genevan  doc- 
trine of  election  and  predestination. 

Lady  Huntingdon  had  been  greatly  disturbed  on  account  of  some 
doctrinal  views  set  forth  by  her  old  friend  Wesley  in  the  Minutes  of 
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his  Conference  in  1770,  and,  lest  the  "  damnable  heresy  "  of  free  grace 
should  creep  in  among  the  callow  young  theologues  at  Trevecca  she 
determined  to  test  the  soundness  of  her  teachers  and  pupils,  and  all 
who  did  not  disavow  Mr.  Wesley's  theology  were  warned  to  quit  the 
college.  This  action  led  to  the  immediate  resignation  of  President 
Fletcher  and  to  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Benson,  who  says :  "  I  had 
been  discharged  wholly  and  solely  because  I  did  not  believe  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination." 

The  name  of  Fletcher  is  associated  in  the  miuds  of  many  Method- 
ists with  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  of  which  he  was,  and  is, 
one  of  the  ablest  defenders ;  and,  what  was  better,  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
himself  an  example  of  the  theories  he  held. 

There  are  few  severer  tests  of  a  man's  temper  than  that  afforded 
by  religious  controversy ;  and  to  the  everlasting  praise  of  Fletcher  let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  maintained  for  years  one  of  the  sharpest  dis 
cussions  with  the  Calvinists,  involving  the  most  vital  points  in  practi- 
cal as  well  as  dogmatic  religion,  and,  though  treated  with  severity  and 
sometimes  scurrilitv  bv  his  adversaries,  he  from  first  to  last  maintaine€ 
the  mannei-s  and  spirit  of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

^'  Clieekii  to  Aiitiiiomiaiiiiiiu.'' — In  that  series  of  papen 
called  *'  Checks  to  Antinomianism" — which  have  ever  since  been  reck 
oned  among  the  Methodist  classics — he,  with  a  sharp  knife,  a  steadj 
hand,  and  an  even  temper,  dissected  and  exposed  the  malfonnatiom 
and  hidden  corruptions  of  the  system  of  theology  set  forth  in  th( 
"  Institutes  "  of  John  Calvin,  and  in  the  controversial  works  of  Top 
lady,  Kowland  Hill,  and  other  divines  of  the  Cah^nistic  school  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  was  a  terrible  adversary,  not  only  because  oi 
the  relentless  vigor  with  which  he  hunted  down  the  false  doctrines, 
but  also  because  of  the  faultlessness  of  his  personal  character,  wliicl 
gave  his  opponents  no  chance  to  evade  the  force  of  his  arguments  bj 
liaising  some  side  issue  concerning  the  conduct  of  their  author. 

The  word  "antinomianism,"  once  so  common  in  the  mouth  oi 
Methodist  preachers,  is  now  so  seldom  heard  that  a  definition  of  it  maj 
l>e  of  service.  It  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words,  antiy  against,  and 
nomo8,  law,  and  was  used  to  describe  that  class  of  inferences  from  tlu 
doctrine  of  "  unconditional  election  "  whereby  sinners  were  led  to  excuse 
their  continuance  in  sin  until  God,  by  his  '* effectual  calling"  and 
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"  irresistible  grace,"  should  come  and  bring  tliem  to  salvation.  Modem 
Calvinists  sometimes  become  angry  when  the  monstrous  and  legitimate 
conclusions  of  the  Geneva  theory  are  pointed  out,  and  modem  Meth- 
odists are  sometimes  accused  of  unfairness  for  so  doing ;  but  there  are 
old  men  in  the  Methodist  Church  who  can  still  remember  the  time 
when  the  battle  between  "  free  wull "  and  "  bond  will  "  was  waged  with 
vigor  both  in  England  and  America,  and  when  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  bringing  sinners  to  repentance  was  the  fact  that 
they  had  become  Antinomians,  and  were  "  waiting  for  God's  time.'* 
**  If  I  am  elected  I  shall  ccilainly  be  saved,  and  if  I  am  not  elected  there 
is  no  use  of  repenting,"  was  a  common  plea  on  the  part  of  those  who 
^vere  invited  to  seek  the  Lord;  and  to  Fletcher  belongs  the  honor  of 
furnishing  the  best  armory  of  logical  weapons  with  which  that  strong 
delusion  has  now  been  driven  out  of  the  Church  and  almost  out  of  the 
^•orld. 

Fletcher's  "  Appeal.'^ — Among  Mr.  Fletcher's  parishioners  at 
^adelcy  there  were  a  few  who  felt  themselves  too  highly  respectable  to 
need  the  plain  and  searcliing  words  in  which  the  good  vicar  was  accus- 
tomed to  instruct  tlie  larger  and  poorer  portion  of  his  flock,  and  who 
iiccordingly  would  leave  the  church  when  the  liturgical  part  of  the 
sen'ice  was  concluded,  thus  escaping  the  sermon  altogether.  In  order 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  these  pei*sons  the  unwelcome  truth  that 
rich  ixH>ple  are  sinnei*s  and  in  danger  of  going  to  hell  as  well  as 
poor  j>eople,  unless  they  ''repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,"  Fletcher 
published  a  series  of  five  sermons  with  the  title  of  "  An  Appeal  to 
Matter  of  Fact  and  Common  Sense ;  or,  A  Rational  Demonstration  of 
Man's  Corrupt  and  Lost  Estate,"  which  he  sent  forth  among  his  aris- 
tocratic parishioners,  with  the  following  characteristic  preface  — 

"  To  TUE  Principal  Inhabit^vnts  of  the  Parish  of  Madeley,  in 
THE  County  of  Salop. 

"Gentlekkn:  You  are  no  less  entitled  to  my  private  labors  than 

the  inferior  class  of  my  parishioners.    As  you  do  not  choose  to  partake 

with  them  of  my  evening  instruction,  I  take  the  liberty  to  present 

you  with  some  of  my  morning  meditations.    May  these  well-meant 

endeavors  of  my  pen  be  more  acceptable  to  you  than  those  of  my 

tongue ;  and  may  you  carefully  read  in  your  closets  what  you  have 

perhaps  inattentively  heard  in  the  church.    I  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of 
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hearts  that  I  had  rather  impart  truth  than  receive  tithes.  You  kindly 
bestow  the  latter  upon  me :  grant  me,  I  pray,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
you  favorably  receive  the  former  from,  gentlemen,  your  affectionate 
minister  and  obedient  servant, 

"Madeley,  1772."  "J.  FLETcnKE." 

Whatever  the  effect  of  this  "Appeal"  on  the  minds  of  his  high-caste 
parishioners  may  have  been,  it  became  one  of  the  recognized  spiritual 
guides  among  the  Methodists,  and  still  holds  an  honorable  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  Church  on  both  sides  of  the  sea. 

Mrs.  nary  Fletcher. — In  1771  Mr.  Fletcher  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Bosauquet,  a  woman  who  was  his  es:act 
complement ;  and  the  two  became  one  according  to  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  Ilim  who  contrived  and  established  the  institution  of  marriage. 

This  lady,  who,  if  she  had  been  a  Papist,  would  now  be  venerated 
as  a  saint,  and  whose  name  stands  first  among  the  women  who  may  be 
called  the  deaconesses  of  Methodism,  was  bom  at  Laytonstone,  in  Essex, 
in  1739.  Her  family  were  wealthy,  and  intended  her  to  shine  as  a 
lady  of  fashion  ;  but  while  yet  a  child  she  became  the  subject  of  relig- 
ious impressions,  through  the  influence  of  a  maid-servant  who  was  one 
of  "  the  people  called  Methodists,"  and  resolved  to  give  herself  to  a  life 
of  devotion.  When  her  parents  discovered  that  she  was  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  Methodist,  for  which  class  of  persons  they  had  no 
small  disgust,  they  dismissed  the  maid-servant,  took  away  all  the 
books  she  had  given  the  young  lady,  and  afterward  moved  to  London, 
where  they  endeavored  to  entice  her  into  a  life  of  pleasure.  But  Mary 
somehow  found  out  the  Methodist  Society  at  the  Foundry,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  that  eminent  Christian  woman,  Mary  Kyan,  one 
of  Wesley's  class-leaders,  by  whom  she  was  led  to  a  true  knowledge  of 
Christ. 

When  she  became  of  age  her  father  demanded  that  she  should 
promise  not  to  attempt  to  make  "  Christians  "  of  her  brothers,  or  else 
leave  his  house. 

The  young  lady  answered,  "I  think,  sir,  I  dare  not  consent  to 
that." 

"  Then  you  force  me  to  put  you  out  of  my  house,"  said  her  father; 
and  accordingly  his  daughter  left  her  home  and  took  private  lodgings 
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for  herself  and  her  maid.  She  had  a  little  fortune  in  her  own  right, 
and  now  devoted  herself  and  it  to  works  of  charity,  becoming  first  a 
class-leader  and  then  a  preacher.  In  1763  she  removed  from  London 
to  her  native  town  of  Laytonstone,  and  established  in  one  of  her  own 
houses  a  charity  school  for  orphans,  where  also  she  held  the  meetings 
of  her  Methodist  Society.  In  addition  to  her  home  duties  she  made 
short  preaching  tours  among  the  neglected  sinners  of  the  country 
round ;  and  so  great  was  her  success  and  so  excellent  her  influence 
that  even  TVesley  was  forced  to  admit  that  for  this  woman  to  speak  in 
the  congregation,  provided  she  did  not  "  intrude  into  the  pulpit,"  was 
manifestly  no  shame  at  all,  but  only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
8uch  as  St.  Paul  himself  allowed  at  Corinth. 

Fletcher  had  become  acquainted  with  her  at  the  Old  Foundry, 
when  they  were  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and,  as  afterward  trans- 
pired, each  conceived  a  deep  and  tender  love  for  the  other;  but 
he  was  only  a  tutor  in  a  private  family  and  a  very  modest  young  man 
withal,  while  Miss  Bosanquet  was  a  lady  of  fortune;  therefore  he 
lept  his  passion  to  himself  for  twenty-five  years,  during  the  last  fifteen 
of  which  he  never  once  saw  tlie  lady  he  loved.  But  in  the  year  1781 
the  secret  came  out,  and  the  lady,  who  had  refused  all  offers  of  mar- 
riage, was  united  to  one  of  the  most  lovable  and  loving  men  in  all  the 
world.  The  bride  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  forty-two,  and  the 
bridegroom  that  of  fifty-two,  but  their  union  was  none  the  less  perfect 
on  that  account,  for  the  love  which  had  been  hidden  in  their  hearts 
had  all  these  years  been  fitting  them  for,  and  bringing  them  nearer  to 
each  other ;  and  thus  at  a  period  in  life  when  matrimony  is  counted  a 
dangerous  experiment,  these  two  souls  and  bodies  were  happily  (shall 
we  say,  eternally  ?)  united  in  one. 

During  the  brief  period  of  their  married  life  at  Madeley  Mrs. 
Pletcher  entered  heartily  into  the  labors  of  her  husband ;  built  a  num- 
ber of  chapels  for  the  poor,  and  thus  established  a  little  diocese  or  cir- 
cuit of  their  own,  within  which  the  Gospel  so  fully  triumphed  that 
those  who  traveled  through  it  years  afterward  were  often  reminded 
of  the  labors  of  the  saintly  vicar  and  his  devoted  and  talented  wife. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1785,  less  than  five  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, this  almost  peerless  Christian  of  modem  times  died  of  pulmonary 
consumption ;  let  us  rather  say,  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher  life.    But 
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Ilia  work  was  left  in  competent  hands.  For  thirty  years  Mrs.  Fletclier 
continued  to  be  the  center  of  a  wide  circle  of  gospel  work,  in  which 
her  fortune,  her  talents,  and  her  piety  made  her  pre-eminent.  Next 
after  the  Conntesa  of  Huntingdon  she  was  doubtless  the  most  notable, 
as  well  as  the  most  widely  useful  Christian  lady  of  her  time.  Her 
dcatli  occurred  December  9,  1814. 

The  profound  love  and  admiration  in  whicli  Mr.  'Wesley  held  his 
friend  the  Vicar  of  Madcley  is  shown  in  liis  intention  to  make  Mr. 
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AT  LAUSANVE 


Fletcher  his  Buecessor  as  head  of  the  United  Methodist  Societies  This 
momentous  proposal  Fletcher  rccened  m  1773,  but  wanting  healtli 
for  so  grand  a  work,  and,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  wanting  a 
sense  of  a  divine  call  thereto,  he  declined  the  offer;  and  the  event 
proved  his  call  to  be  even  a  higher  one  than  that  of  Mr.  Wesley,  for, 
instead  of  succeeding  that  great  man,  he  preceded  him  by  six  years  in 
his  entrance  upon  the  minstrations  of  heaven. 


Revolt  of  the  Auericait  Colonies. 
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The     Fletcher     Memorial    College    and    Chapel, 

erected  at  LauEaime,  in  Switzerland,  is  one  of  the  many  monuments 
to  tlie  name  and  fame  of  this  aaintly  man.  The  Laasanne  Mission, 
which  n'as  commenced  in  1S40,  altliough  afflicted  by  diviBions  and  per- 
Becutions,  both  political  and  theological,  is  now  the  center  of  a  large 
and  growing  interest,  and  t^e  scat  of  a  training  college  for  the  Frencli 
Wesleyan  preachers. 

Revolt  of  the  American  Colonies.* — The  great  enthu- 
siasm with  whicli  the  Methodist  missions  to  America  had  been  com- 
menced was  shortly  cliilled  by  the  mutteringe  of  the  War  of  the  Kevo- 
lution.  Mr.  Wesley,  with  wliom  loyalty  to  the  King  was  a  part  of  his 
religion,  and  who  had  now  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  inflnential  men  m  the 
kingdom,  was  at  first  understood  to  be 
in  Bvinpathy  with  tlie  colonists,  and  it 
was  also  well  known  that  he  was  an  ar 
dent  advocate  of  peace.  In  two  itowtrful 
sermons  at  the  old  Foundry  he  pkadcd 
for  amicable  settlement  with  the  relK'ls 
in  America ;  but  shortly  aftei-w.nil  a 
pamphlet  written  by  the  fimions  I>r. 
Johnson,  entitled  "Taxation  no  Tvi'iin- 
ny,"  fell  into  his  hands,  and  turned  him 
so  completely  about  that  he  reviswl  the 
piece,  making  it  bettor  in  sever;'.!  re- 
spects, as  shorter,  plainer,  and  less  spite- 
ful, and  tlien  published  it  in  his  own 
name,  andcr  the  title  of  "  A  Calm  Address  to  our  American  Colo- 
nies." 

Johnson  and  Wesley  were  good  friends,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  above  piece  of  bnsinesa  was  fully  onderstood  between  them. 
In  his  version  of  the  case,  Johnson  declared  the  colonists  to  be  "a 
race  of  convicts,  who  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  we  allow 
them,  short  of  hanging."  Wesley's  own  recollections  of  Georgia 
were  mnch  to  the  same  purpose ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  should  inchne  to  the  opinion  tliat  these  persons,  who  had 
*  For  tbt  ■cooaat  of  th*  UethodUt  minionariw  M  America,  ate  Part  II.  of  thla  voIoim, 
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for  many  years  enjoyed  the  clemency  as  well  as  the  bounty  of  the 
mother  country,  ought  now  to  be  willing  to  do  something  toward  pay- 
ing back  the  money  which  it  had  cost  to  establish  and  defend  them 
in  their  new  homes  across  the  sea. 

Of  the  northern  colonies  Wesley  had  little  understanding,  and  what 
he  had  was  misunderstanding.  He  knew  that  they  were  sinners  and 
needed  the  Gospel ;  and  he  could  not  comprehend  how  Christian  people 
anywhere  could  get  along  without  a  king.  He  forgot  how  small  were 
the  thanks  which  the  sons  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  owed  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  and  that  instead  of  owing  money  to  King  George  and  his 
Lords  and  Commons,  the  money  debt  was  largely  on  the  other  side,  for 
the  costly  help  they  rendered  in  fighting  his  French  enemies  in  Canada, 
with  whom,  but  for  King  and  Parliament,  they  might  have  lived  in 
peace.  If  John  Wesley  could  have  made  a  preaching  tour  with  his 
old  friend  Whitefield  from  Savannah  to  Boston  he  would  have  saved 
himself  the  labor  of  rewriting  and  republishing  Dr.  Johnson's  plea, 
and  have  saved  his  friends  in  America  no  small  trouble  besides. 

The  Courtesies  of  Debate. — These  were  days  of  great 
plainness  of  speech.  Persons  calling  themselves  gentlemen  and  Chris- 
tians were  not  above  using  tlie  most  violent  and  scurrilous  language 
in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  against  those  who  differed  from  them 
in  opinion.  Mr.  Wesley  had  often  suffered  such  abuse  from  his  Cal- 
vinistic  and  High-Church  enemies,  though  his  own  courtesy  in  debate 
was  worthy  of  closer  imitation.  Perhaps  some  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  his  adversaries  on  account  of  their  sufferings  under  his  terri- 
ble logic ;  and  having  so  little  else  with  which  to  answer,  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  should  rave  and  scold.  But  now  the  arch-Meth- 
odist had  been  caught  in  his  own  trap.  He  had  at  first  committed 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  and  now  he  was  out  in  a  tract 
espousing  the  side  of  the  King  I 

Why  should  John  Wesley  change  his  opinions?    We  never  do. 

Thereupon  the  whole  pack,  with  the  pious  Toplady  at  their  head, 
rushed  after  their  dreaded  antagonist  in  full  cry.  They  called  him 
bad  names ;  they  charged  him  with  bad  motives ;  said  he  was  trying 
to  win  royal  favor  for  himself  and  for  his  friends;  charged  him 
with  "  stealing  the  thunder  "  of  the  Johnsonian  Jove ;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  hard  words,  the  Rev.  Toplady,  smarting  under  the  oon- 
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troversial  wounds  lately  received  at  Wesley's  hand,  publisiied  a  tract 
against  liim  under  the  very  remarkahle  title  of  "  An  Old  Fox 
Tarred  and  Feathered!"  with  a  frontis- 
piece to  match,  representing  Mr.  Wesley 
ae  Reynard  in  spectacles,  gown,  and  bands. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discern  tho  exact  force 
of  the  Jigurative  language  used  in  the  title 
of  tide  remarkable  piece,  since  foxes  in 
this  country  are  not  usually  tarred  and 
feathered ;  but  perhaps  the  reverend 
gentleman's  spite  got  the  better  of  his 
rhetoric,  and  thereby  mixed  his  figuns  a 
little.  Why  he  should  have  been  in- 
dained  with  such  a  sudtlen  fury  of  afEcc-  **        "' 

tion  for  the  rebellious  colonists  is  also  a  fair  question,  and  one  equally 
difficult  to  answer,  except  on  tlie  theory  that  he  did  not  love  his  King 
the  less,  but  hated  John  Wesley  move.  And  this  is  the  very  same 
Toplady  who  wrote  that  glorious  hymn — 

"  Ruck  of  UfiL's,  cloft  for  me, 
Let  mc  liidu  nijselC  in  tliue." 

Some  of  Mr.  Wesley's  friends,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  were 
inclined  to  censure  him  for  turning  politician.  This  is  a  point  upon 
which  opinions  must  differ;  but  it  is  certain  tliat  the  part  which  he 
took  in  this  great  political  struggle  made  him  hosts  of  eneiuica. 
Within  three  weeks  forty  thousand  copies  of  his  "  Cahn  Address " 
were  printed  and  put  into  circulation,  and  excited  so  much  anger 
among  the  English  friends  of  tlic  revolted  colonists  that  they  would 
willingly  have  burned  both  him  and  Ids  Address  together :  hut,  ou 
tlie  other  hand,  the  Government  were  so  well  pleased  with  his  little 
tract  that  cooies  were  ordered  to  he  distributed  at  the  doors  of  all  the 
metropolitan  churches .;  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  highest  officers 
of  State  waited  upon  him,  to  ask  whether  tho  Government  could  in 
any  way  be  of  service  to  himself  or  his  people. 

Wesley  replied  that  he  looked  for  no  favors,  and  only  desired  the 
Gontinoaoce  of  civil  and  religious  privileges;  but  he  afterward 
ezpreaaed  himself  ae  sorry  that  be  had  not  requested  to  be  made  a 
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royal  missionary,  with  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  all  the  Engh'sh 
churches. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Wesley  hated  war  for  its  own  sake^  , 
especially  civil  war,  in  which  sentiment  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his- 
time ;  and  it  was  this  sense  of  the  wickedness  as  well  as  of  the  horrors- 
of  wholesale  political  murder  that  led  him  to  attempt,  in  the  first 
place,  to  secure  the  utmost  consideration  for  the  colonists,  and,  in  th*& 
second  place,  to  try  to  mollify  the  temper  of  the  Americans  by  point- 
ing out  to  them  what  he  regarded  as  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  King, 
If  this  Christian  statesman  could  have  had  his  way,  neither  party 
would  have  been  wholly  pleased,  but  there  would  have  been  no  war; 
and  thus  the  history  of  Christendom  would  have  been  spared  the 
bloody  record  of  seven  years  of  outrage  on  the  one  hand,  and  seven 
years  of  misery  on  the  other. 

In  his  charity  sennon  on  the  12th  of  November,  17Y5,  "For  the 
Benefit  of  the  AVidows  and  Orphans  of  the  Soldiers  who  Lately  Fell 
near  Boston,  in  New  England,"  Wesley  speaks  of  the  terrible  distress 
from  which  the  nation  wtis  suflfering.  He  declared  that  he  knew  fami- 
lies who  a  few  years  ago  lived  in  an  easy,  genteel  manner,  but  who 
were  now  driven  to  picking  up  the  turnips  which  the  cattle  had 
left  in  the  fields,  and  wliich  they  boiled  if  they  could  get  a  few  sticks 
for  that  puri)ose,  or  otlierwise  ate  them  raw.  "  Thousands,"  said  he, 
"  have  screamed  for  liberty  imtil  they  are  utterly  distracted.  In  every 
town  are  men  who  were  once  of  a  calm,  mild,  friendly  temper,  who 
are  now  hot  with  party  zeal,  foaming  with  rage  against  their  quiet 
neighbors,  ready  to  tear  out  one  another's  throats,  and  plunge  swords 
into  each  other's  bowels."  He  then  proceeds  to  denounce  iiT  wither- 
ing terms  the  sins  of  the  nation — money-getting,  lying,  gluttony,  idle- 
ness, and  profanity:  to  which  now  threatened  to  be  added  the  final 
horror  of  civil  war. 

As  further  proof  of  Wesley's  good  faith  in  this  mixed  matter,  the 
following  letter  to  Lord  North  wnll  be  of  interest : — 

"Armagh,  June  15, 1775. 

"  My  Lord  :  Whether  my  writing  do  any  good  or  no,  it  need  do  no 
harm ;  for  it  rests  with  your  lordship  whether  any  eye  but  your  own 
shall  see  it. 
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"  I  do  not  enter  upon  the  question  whether  the  Americans  are  in 
the  right  or  in  the  wrong.  Here  all  my  prejudices  are  against  the 
Americans ;  for  I  am  a  High-churchman,  the  son  of  a  High-church- 
man, bred  up  from  my  childhood  in  the  highest  notions  of  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  my  long-rooted 
prejudices,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  if  I  think  at  all,  that  an  oppressed 
people  asked  for  nothing  more  than  .their  legal  rights,  and  that  in  the 
most  modest  and  inoffensive  manner  that  the  nature  of  the  thing 
would  allow.  But,  waiving  all  considerations  of  right  or  wrong,  I  ask, 
Is  it  common  sense  to  use  force  toward  the  Americans  ?  These  men 
will  not  be  frightened ;  and  it  seems  they  will  not  be  conquered  so 
easily  as  was  at  first  imagined.  They  will  probably  dispute  every  inch 
of  ground  ;  and  if  they  die,  die  sword  in  hand.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
valiant  officers  say,  '  Two  thousand  men  will  clear  America  of  these 
rebels.'  No,  nor  twenty  thousand,  be  they  rebels  or  not,  nor  perhaps 
treble  that  number.  They  are  as  strong  men  as  you ;  they  are  as 
valiant  as  you,  if  not  abundantly  more  valiant,  for  they  are  one  and  all 
enthusiasts — enthusiasts  for  liberty.  They  are  calm,  deliberate  enthu- 
siasts ;  and  we  know  liow  this  principle  *  breathes  into  softer  souls 
stem  love  of  war,  and  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  contempt  of  death.' 
We  know  men  animated  with  tliis  spirit  will  leap  into  a  fire  or  rush 
into  a  cannon's  mouth. 

" '  But  they  have  no  experience  in  war.'  And  how  mucli  more 
have  our  troops  ?  Very  few  of  them  ever  saw  a  battle.  '  But  they 
have  no  discipUne.'  That  is  an  entire  mistake.  Already  they  have 
near  as  much  as  our  army,  and  they  will  learn  more  of  it  every  day ; 
so  that  in  a  short  time,  if  the  fatal  occasion  continue,  they  will  under- 
stand it  as  well  as  their  assailants.  *  But  they  are  divided  among 
themselves.'  No,  my  lord,  they  are  terribly  united ;  not  in  the  prov- 
ince of  New  England  only,  but  do>vn  as  low  as  the  Jerseys  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  bulk  of  the  people  are  so  united  that  to  speak  a 
word  in  favor  of  the  present  English  measures  would  almost  endan- 
ger a  man's  life.  Those  who  informed  me  of  this  are  no  syco- 
phants; they  say  nothing  to  curry  favor;  they  have  nothing  to 
gain  or  lose  by  me.  But  they  speak  with  sorrow  of  heart  what 
they  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  and  heard  with  their  own  ears. 

^  These  men  think,  one  and  all,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  that  they 
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are  contending ^r^  aria  et  focu:  for  their  wives,  children,  and  lib- 
erty. What  an  advantage  have  they  herein  over  many  that  fight 
only  for  pay ! — none  of  whom  care  a  straw  for  the  cause  wherein  they 
are  engaged  ;  most  of  wliom  strongly  disapprove  of  it.  Have  they  not 
another  considerable  advantage  ?  Is  there  occasion  to  recruit  troops  f 
Their  supplies  are  at  hand,  and  all  round  about  them.  Ours  are  three 
thousand  miles  oflf.  Are  we,  then,  able  to  conquer  the  Americans,  sup- 
pose they  are  left  to  themselves,  suppose  all  our  neighbors  should  stand 
stock  still,  and  leave  us  and  them  to  fight  it  out  ?  But  we  are  not  sure 
of  this.  For  are  we  sure  that  all  our  neighbors  will  stand  stock  still  ? 
I  doubt  they  have  not  promised  it ;  and  if  they  had,  could  we  rely  upon 
those  promises  ?  '  Yet  it  is  not  probable  they  will  send  ships  or  men 
to  America.'  Is  there  not  a  shorter  way  ?  Do  they  ]iot  know  where 
England  and  Ireland  lie  ?  And  have  they  not  troops,  as  well  as  ships, 
in  readiness  ?  All  Euroi)e  is  well  apprised  of  this ;  onlv  the  English 
know  nothing  of  the  matter !  What  if  they  find  means  to  land  but 
two  thousand  men  ?  AVhcre  are  the  troops  in  England  or  Ireland  to 
oppose  them  ?  Why,  cuttii)g  the  throats  of  their  brethren  in  America! 
Poor  England,  in  the  meantime ! 

" '  But  we  have  our  militia — our  valiant,  disciplined  militia.  These 
will  effectually  oppose  them.'  Give  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  relate  % 
little  circumstance,  of  which  I  was  informed  by  a  clergymen  who 
knew  the  fact.  In  171C  a  large  body  of  militia  were  marching 
toward  Preston  a«:ainst  the  rebels.  In  a  wood  which  thev  were 
passing  by  a  boy  happened  to  discharge  liis  fowling-piece.  The  sol- 
diers gave  up  all  for  lost,  and,  by  common  consent,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  ran  for  life.  So  much  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  our 
valorous  militia. 

"  But,  my  lord,  this  is  not  all.  We  have  thousands  of  enemies 
perhaps  more  dangerous  than  French  or  Spaniards.  As  I  travel  four 
or  five  thousand  miles  every  year  I  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing freely  with  more  persons  of  every  denomination  than  any 
one  else  in  the  three  kingdoms.  I  cannot  but  know  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  the  people — English,  Scots,  and  Irish ;  and  I  know  a  large 
majority  of  them  are  exasperated  almost  to  madness.  Exactly  so  they 
were  throughout  England  and  Scotland  about  the  year  1640,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  same  means ;   by  inflammatory  papers  which 
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were  spread,  as  they  are  now,  with  the  utmoBt  diligence  in  every 
comer  of  the  land.  Hereby  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  effect- 
ually cured  of  all  love  and  reverence  for  the  King.  So  that  first 
despising,  then  hating  him,  they  were  just  ripe  for  open  rebellion. 
And,  I  assure  your  lordsliip,  so  they  are  now.  They  want  nothing 
but  a  leader. 

"  Two  circumstances  more  are  deserving  to  be  considered :  the  one, 
that  there  was  at  that  time  a  decay  of  general  trade  almost 
throughout  the  kingdom;  the  other,  there  was  a  common  deamess 
of  provisions.  The  case  is  the  same  in  both  respects  at  this  day. 
So  that  even  now  there  are  multitudes  of  people  that,  having  nothing 
to  do,  and  nothing  to  eat,  are  ready  for  the  first  bidder,  and  who, 
without  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  would  flock  to  any  that 
would  give  them  bread. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  really  sometimes  afraid  that  this  evil  is 
from  the  Lord.  When  I  consider  the  astounding  luxury  of  the  rich, 
and  the  shocking  impiety  of  rich  and  poor,  I  doubt  whether  general 
dissoluteness  of  manners  does  not  demand  a  general  visitation.  Per- 
haps the  decree  is  already  gone  forth  from  the  Governor  of  the  world. 
Perhaps  even  now — 

**  *  As  he  that  buys,  surveys  a  ground, 

So  the  destroying  angel  measures  it  around. 

Calm  he  surveys  the  perishing  naticm, 

Ruin  behind  him  stalks,  and  empty  desolaticm." 

"  But  we  Englishmen  are  too  wise  to  acknowledge  that  God  has 
any  thing  to  do  in  the  world  !  Otherwise  should  we  not  seek  him  by 
fasting  and  prayer,  before  he  lets  the  lifted  thunder  drop  ?  O,  my 
lord,  if  your  lordship  can  do  any  thing,  let  it  not  be  wanting !  For 
God's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  King,  of  the  nation,  of  your  lovely 
family,  remember  Eehoboam !  Remember  Philip  the  Second !  Re- 
member King  Charles  the  First ! 

**  I  am,  with  true  regard,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 

"John  Wesley." 

"  Whatever,"  says  Mr.  Tyerman,  "  may  be  thought  of  the  principle 
advocated  in  Wesley's  ^Calm  Address  to  the  American  Colonies,' 
namcily,  tliat  taxation  without   representation   is  no  tyranny,  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  his  letters  to  the  Premier  and  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  are  full  of  warnings  and  foresight  which  were  terribly  ful- 
filled ;  and  for  fidelity,  fullness,  and  terseness,  were  perhaps  without 
a  parallel  in  the  correspondence  of  these  ministers  of  State."  This 
bold  address  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  notwithstanding  one  of  his 
reviewers  declares  it  to  be  "  as  dry  as  an  old  piece  of  leather  that 
lias  been  tanned  five  thousand  times  over;"  while  the  preacher  himr 
self  was  denounced  as  "  a  tip-top  perfectionist  in  the  art  of  lying." 

More  l¥e§leyaii  Politic§. — The  '^Calm  Address  to  the 
Colonists"  produced  such  a  sensation  that  in  1777  Mr.  Wesley  was 
moved  to  issue  another  "  Calm  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  England," 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  convince  his  countrymen  that  they  are 
abeady  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater  liberties  than  are  the  colonists 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom,  that,  in  the  confederate  provinces 
of  America,  after  bawling  for  liberty,  no  liberty  is  left;  that 
liberty  of  tlie  press,  religious  liberty  and  civil  liberty  are  nonentities ; 
that  the  lords  of  Congress  are  as  absolute  as  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ; 
whereas  in  England  the  fullest  liberty  is  enjoyed  as  to  religion,  life, 
body,  and  goods.  lie  confesses  that  there  are  some  Methodists 
who  hate  the  King  and  all  his  ministers,  but  as  for  himself,  he  would 
no  more  continue  in  fellowship  with  such  persons  than  with  Sabbath- 
breakers,  or  thieves,  or  com  men  swearers. 

For  once  in  his  life  AVesley's  loyalty  outran  his  common  sense. 
Almost  immediately  his  enemies  rushed  into  print  to  abuse  him,  repre- 
£enting  him  as  ''  spouting  venom,"  calling  him  "  Father  Johnnie," 
accusing  him  of  telling  barefaced  lies ;  and  in  the  "  Gospel  Magazine  " 
a  poem  w^as  published,  revihng  liim  in  unmeasured  terms,  closing  with 
this  couplet : — 

**0  think  of  this,  thou  grny-haired  sinner, 
When  Satan  picks  tliy  bones  for  dinner." 

Rowland  Hill  ys.  John  l¥e§ley.— At  the  laying  of  the 
comer-stone  of  the  City  Koad  Chapel  Mr.  Wesley  re-asserted  the 
loyalty  of  himself  and  his  followers  to  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  He  made  also  an  unhappy  reference  to  the  separation 
between  himself  and  the  late  Mr.  Whitefield,  (an  account  of  whose 
closing  years  and  death  in  America  will  be  found  in  Part  II.,)  because 
of  the  strong  prejudice  of  the  latter  against  the  Church,  into  which 
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«ute  of  mind  that  good  man  had  been  beguiled  bj  conversing  with 
DiesenteTB. 

Ab  might  have  been  expected,  this  roused  the  fuiy  of  some  of  hie 
old  antagoniBte,  and  the  Bcv.  Cowland  Hill  rushed  into  print  with  a 
ecarrilouB  pamphlet  of  fort;  pages,  entitled,  "  Imposture  Detected,  and 
the  Dead  Vindicated ;  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend :  containing  Some  gentle 
Strictures  on  the  False  and  Libelous  Harangae  lately  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  Wesloy,  upon  his  laying  the  first  stone  of  his  new  Dissenting 
Heeting-houBe,  near  the  City  Road."  Wesley's  sermon  is  described  as 
"  a  wretched  liarangne,  from  which  t}ie  blessed  name  of  Jesus  ia  almost 


c^^/'  >^^ 


totally  excluded."  "By  only  erasing  about  Imlf  a  dozen  lines  from 
the  whole,"  says  the  Rev,  Mr.  Hill,  "  I  miglit  defy  the  shrewdest  of 
his  readers  to  discover  whether  the  It/ing  apostle  of  the  Foundry  be  a 
Jew,  a  Papist,  a  Pagan,  or  a  Turk."  He  speaks  of  "  the  late  ever-mem- 
orable Mr.  Wliitefield  "  being  "  scratched  out  of  his  grave  by  tlie  claws 
of  a  designing  wolf,"  meaning,  of  course,  Wesley ;  he  brands  Wesley  as 
"a  libeler,"  "a  dealer  in  stolen  wares,"  and  "as  being  as  unprincipled 
aa  a  rook  and  as  silly  as  a  jackdaw,  first  pilfering  hie  neighbor's 
plumage,  and  then  going  proudly  forth,  displaying  his  borrowed  tail 
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to  the  eyes  of  a  laughing  world/'  ''  Persons  that  are  toad-eaters  to  Mr. 
John  Wesley  stand  in  need  of  very  wide  throats,  and  that  which 
he  wishes  them  to  swallow  is  enough  to  choke  an  elephant."  "  Venom 
distills  from  his  graceless  pen."  "Mr.  Whitefield  is  blackened  by 
the  venomous  quill  of  this  gray-headed  enemy  to  all  righteousness." 
"Wesley  is  a  crafty,  slanderer,  an  unfeeling  re  viler,  a  liar  of  the  most 
gigantic  magnitude,  a  wretch,  a  miscreant  apostate,  whose  perfection 
consists  in  his  perfect  hatred  of  all  goodness  and  good  men."  "  You 
cannot  love  the  Church  unless  you  go  to  Wesley's  meeting-house ;  nor 
be  a  friend  to  the  established  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  unless  you 
admire  Wesley's  ragged  legion  of  preaching  barbers,  cobblers,  tinkers^ 
scavengers,  draymen,  and  chimney-sweepers  I " 

The  "  Gospel  Magazine,"  under  the  editorship  of  the  touchy  Top- 
lady,  joined  in  the  cry  against  his  old  adversary,  and  justified  the  bru- 
tality  of  the  pamphlet  in  question  by  saying,  "  When  you  take  Old 
Nick  by  the  nose  it  must  be  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  tongs."  "  The 
truth  is,"  says  this  "  gospel "  editor,  "  Mr.  Whitefield  was  too  much  a. 
Churchman  for  Mr.  Wesley'^  fanaticism  to  digest.  O  ye  deluded  fol- 
lowers of  this  horrid  man,  God  open  your  eyes,  and  pluck  your  feet 
out  of  the  net,  lest  ye  sink  into  the  threefold  ditch  of  antichristiaa 
error,  of  foul  Antinomianism,  and  of  eternal  misery  at  last ! " 

Mr.  Wesley  replied  in  a  manner  the  courtesy  of  which  is  remarkable 
when  it  is  considered  that  his  two  vilifiers  were  then  a  couple  of  audar 
cious  young  aspirants  for  controversial  fame,  while  Wesley  was  a  ven- 
erable clergyman  of  seventy-four  years  of.  age,  a  great  religious  leader^ 
a  man  of  boundless  seU-sacrifice,  and  one  of  the  best  scholars  and  most 
highly  respected  gentlemen  of  his  time. 

Like  the  two  lions  encountered  by  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  High-church- 
ism  and  High-Calvinism  roared  and  raged  at  the  chief  of  all  the  Meth- 
odists, whose  greatest  offense  was  his  unapproachable  success :  but  like 
those  other  savage  beasts,  these  also  were  chained,  one  by  divine  provi- 
dence, and  the  other  by  divine  grace.  A  general  howl  now  arose 
against  "  that  old  fox,"  as  Mr.  Wesley  was  called :  satires,  tracts,  plays^ 
squibs,  and  every  imaginable  indignity  in  words,  were  poured  out 
against  him,  as  if  a  menagerie  had  been  stampeded,  and  all  the  beasts 
were  trjdng  which  could  most  loudly  assert  itself.  To  all  this 
abuse,  which  was  raised  by  his  simple  statement  of  a  fact  in  the  life  of 
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his  friend  and  papil,  and  wiiich  was  no  slander  whether  it  were  false 
or  true,  Mr.  Wesley  replied  briefly,  defending  the  correctness  of  his 
assertions,  but  never  suffering  himself  to  lose  his  temper  in  the  debate. 
*'  Where,"  he  asks,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  traducers,  "  have  I,  in 
one  single  sentence^^ returned  them  railing,  for  railing  ?  I  have  not  so 
learned  Christ.  I  dare  not  rail,  either  at  them  or  you.  I  return  not 
cursing,  but  blessing.  That  the  God  of  love  may  bless  them  and  you 
is  the  prayer  of  your  injured,  yet  still  affectionate  brother,  John 
Wesley." 

Thus  did  "  Pope  John,"  as  Toplady  spitefully  calls  him,  vindicate 
his  character  as  well  as  his  cause. 

Mr.  Tyerman  almost  apologizes  for  setting  forth  such  unpleasant 
facts,  which  are  necessarily  so  damaging  to  the  opponents  of  Method- 
ism, but  by  such  a  showing  he  has  done  good  service  to  the  Church* 
Hill,  Toplady,  and  the  rest  were  public  men,  and  had  no  right  to 
hide  their  heads  when  there  were  blows  to  take  as  well  as  blows  to 
give,  nor  can  their  theological  successors  complain  if  their  memory 
pays  the  penalty  due  to  their  offense.  Even  in  our  day  men  are  some* 
times  denounced  as  liars  for  telling  unpleasant  truths. 

But  there  is  another  .value  to  these  records  of  the  bitterness  and 
personal  vulgarity  so  painfully  apparent  in  the  religious  controversies 
of  those  days.  These  hard  words  serve  as  mile-stones  to  mark  the  prog- 
ress of  Christendom  in  taste  and  temper.  The.  great  religious  leaders 
of  our  own  time  are  sometimes  attacked  with  scurrility  and  traduced 
with  infamous  slanders ;  still  it  is  not  done  by  professed  Christians  in 
"  Gospel  Magazines,"  but  by  atheists  and  apostates  in  columns  which 
beyond  mistake  are  published  in  the  interest  of  sin.  As  tested  by 
the  temper  of  doctrinal  debate,  Christian  cultivation  has  doubtless 
made  great  progress  in  the  last  hundred  years. 

City  Road  Chapel. — In  spite  of  all  the  excitements  and 
commotions  with  which  England,  as  well  as  the  colonies,  was  distracted 
during  the  years  of  the  American  war,  Methodism  continued  to 
prosper.  Preaching-houses  were  springing  up  all  over  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  Old  Foundry  in  London  was  overwhelmed  with  people. 
Tlie  London  Methodists  were  also  now  more  wealthy  as  well  as  more 
numerous,  and  there  was  an  evident  occasion  for  a  more  churchly 
edifice  in  the  British  capital.     Besides  this,  Mr.  Wesley  only  held  a. 
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Jeaec  of  the  Foundry,  and  at  its  expiration,  which  would  now  Boon 
occur,  the  building  was  to  be  pulled  down ;  he  therefore  started  a  sub- 
scription for  a  "  New  Foundry,"  and  at  three  public  meetings  raised 
for  that  purpose  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds.  In  April,  1777  he 
comer-stone  of  the  building  was  laid,  and  on  Sunday,  Novembf.  l, 
1778,  it  was  opened  for  public  worship.  The  design  was  to  build  "an 
elegant  chapel,  such  as  even  the  Lord-Mayor  might  attend  without 
any  diminishing  of  his  ofiicial  dignity,"  and  that  it  should  be  wholly 
supplied  by  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  on  Sun- 
days, when  the  liturgy  should  be  constantly  read  at  both  morning  and 


evening  service.  No  layman,  so-called — that  is,  no  itinerant  preacher 
not  epiecopally  ordained — was  allowed  to  officiate  within  its  walla. 
except  on  week-days.  Charles  "Wesley,  Thomas  Coke,  and  John  Rich- 
ardson were  to  be  its  only  Sabbatic  priests;  Pawson,  Kankin,  Ten- 
nent,  Olivers,  and  others,  though  better  preachers  than  any  of  the 
trio  not  being  admitted,  because  their  heads  had  not  been  "  touched 
by  a  bishop's  fingers."  * 

Tlie  result  of  this  arrangement,  however,  was  a  great  falling  off  in 
congregations,  until  the  trustees  of   the  chapel  waited    on   Charles 
■  TiQtkiN'B  "  Lite  ot  Wesley." 
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Wesley  witli  a  requeet  that  he  would  not  preach  bo  often  at  City  Boad 
Clkapel,  as  the  Now  Foundry  was  called — from  the  name  of  the  street 
in  which  it  stood — but  would  sometimes  allow  the  lay  preachers 
tc  take  hiB  place.  Poor  Charles  reluctantly  submitted,  but  be  wrote 
to  liJB  brother,  casting  all  the  blame  on  the  poor  Dissentere,  and  stating 
that  it  was  wholly  owing  to  their  deep-rooted  prejudices  against  the 
clergy  of  the  KstabliBlied  Church  that  these  events  bad  transpired. 
For  many  years  tlie  men  sat  on  one  side  of  the  cliapel  and  the 


Women  on  the  other,  and  altliough  larpo  numbers  paid  for  seats,  no 
one  was  allowed  to  call  a  seat  or  a  pew  his  own, 

Mr.  Wesley  thought  highly  of  his  taste  and  judgment  in  matters 
of  church  architecture,  and  the  Now  Foundry  was  the  best  realization 
of  his  views  ever  attained.  So  well  pleased  was  he  with  it  that  ho 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  it  prescribed  ae  the  model  after  which 
all  other  Methodist  chapels  should  be  built ;  and,  indeed,  such  it  was 
for  many  years,  its  plain  and  simple  front  having  more  duplicates 
than  any  other  building  ever  erected  for  the  worship  of  God,  unless  it 
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might  be  the  ^'  octagon  chapels,"  of  which  occasional  montion  Lb  niade 
in  early  Methodist  annals.  As  a  specimen  of  that  extinct  species  of 
architecture  may  be  mentioned  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Heptonstall^ 
an  edifice  erected  in  1797  in  the  rough  country  near  the  forest  of 
Hardwick,  famous  in  history  and  song  as  the  scene  of  the  wild 
exploits  of  Kobin  Hood.  On  account  of  its  peculiar  shape  there 
were  no  carpenters  in  the  country  round  who  were  equal  to  the  task 
©f  constructing  a  roof  to  cover  it,  and  that  essential  portion  of  the 
structure  had  to  be  made  elsewhere  and  brought  to  the  place  in  wagons ; 
its  arrival  being  celebrated  with  special  religious  service ;  after  which^ 
crowds  of  people,  both  men  and  women,  sought  for  the  privilege  of 
helping  to  put  the  mysterious  sky-piece  of  their  chapel  together. 

JL  Decline. — The  Conference  of  1779  showed  a  decrease  of  mem- 
bership in  twenty  of  the  circuits,  including  London.  The  reasons 
assigned  were — 

"  1.  Partly  the  neglect  of  outdoor  preaching,  and  of  trying  new 
places.  2.  Partly  prejudice  against  the  King,  arid  speaking  evil  of 
dignities.  3.  But  cliiefly  the  increase  of  worldly-mindedness  and  con- 
formity to  the  world.  It  was  also  resolved  that  no  one  speaking  evil 
of  those  in  authority,  or  prophesying  evil  to  the  nation,  should  be  a 
Methodist  preacher.  Itinerants  were  reproved  for  hastening  home  to 
their  wives  after  preacliing ;  and  were  told  they  ouglit  never  to  do  this 
till  they  had  met  the  Society.  To  revive  the  work  in  Scotland  the 
preachere  were  directed  to  preach  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible, 
to  try  every  town  and  village,  and  to  visit  every  member  of  Society 
at  home." 

Besides  all  this  there  were  internal  troubles,  which  were  caused  by 
the  peevishness  and  pretensions  of  Charles  Wesley,  who  could  never 
forget  that  himself  and  his  brother  were  ordained  clergymen,  and  that 
the  itinerant,  preachers  were  not.  John  Pawson,  one  of  the  chiefs,  lias 
left  this  striking  record ; — 

"  I  was  perhaps  as  well  acquainted  with  the  two  brothers  as  any 
man  now  living.  That  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  was  of  a  very  suspicious 
temper  is  certainly  true ;  and  that  Mr.  John  Wesley  had  far  more 
charity  in  judging  of  persons  in  general  (except  the  rich  and  great) 
than  his  brother  had  is  equally  true ;  but  that  he  waa  so  apt  to  be 
taken  in  with  appearances  is  not  true.    He  was  well  able  to  form  a 
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judgment  of  particular  persons,  and  was  as  seldom  mistaken  as  his 
brotlier.  I  once  lieard  him  pleasantly  say:  'My  brother  suspects 
every  body,  and  he  is  continually  imposed  upon;  but  I  suspect 
nobody,  and  I  am  never  imposed  upon.'  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Charles  Wesley  was  much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  clergy  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and  that  it  was  nothing  but  hard  necessity 
that  obliged  him  in  any  degree  to  continue  the  lay  preachers.  lie 
must  have  been  blind  indeed  not  to  have  seen  that  God  had  given  to 
many  of  them,  at  least,  very  considerable  ministerial  gifts,  and  that  lie 
attended  their  laboi-s  \vith  great  success ;  but  I  am  well  j)ersuaded  that, 
could  he  have  found  a  sufficient  number  of  clergymen  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  God,  he  would  soon  have  disowned  all  the  lay 
I)reacher8. 

''  Mr.  Charles  was  inclined  to  tind  out  and  magnify  any  sui)posed 
fault  in  the  lay  preachers ;  but  his  brother  treated  them  with  respe^ 
and  exercised  a  fatherly  care  over  them.  I  am  persuaded  that  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  there  never  existed  a  body  of  men  who 
looked  up  to  any  single  i)ei*son  with  a  more  profound  degree  of  rev- 
erence than  the  preachers  did  to  Mr.  Wesley;  and  I  am  bold  to  say 
that  never  did  any  man,  no,  not  St.  Paul  lumself,  possess  so  high  a 
degree  of  power  over  so  large  a  body  of  men  as  was  possessed  by 
him.  He  used  his  power,  however,  for  the  edification  of  the  j)eople, 
and  abused  it  as  little,  ]>er]iaj)s,  a,s  any  one  man  ever  did.  When  any 
difficulty  occurred  in  governing  the  preachers  it  soon  vanished.  The 
oldest,  the  very  best,  and  those  of  them  that  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, were  ever  ready  to  unite  with  him,  and  to  assist  him  to  the 
utmost  of  their  i>ower.  The  truth  is,  if  the  preachers  were  in  any 
danger  at  all,  it  was  of  calling  Mr.  Wesley  '  Rabbi,'  and  implicitly 
obeying  him  in  whatsoever  he  thought  proiM}r  to  command." 

But  there  was  another  side  to  this  picture.  The  body  of  preach- 
ers liad  now  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixtv  men,  among  whom 
were  some  who  began  to  demand  a  voice  in  the  matter  of  their  appoint- 
ments, which  claim  Mr.  Wesley  would  not  allow  for  one  moment,  and 
in  1779  expelled  one  of  his  best  preachers,  Alexander  M'Xabb,  for 
setting  up  the  view  that  it  was  the  Conference,  and  not  Mr.  Wesley, 
by  whom  the  appointments  were  made.  At  the  Conference  of  1779 
this  excellent  man  had  been  appointed  to  the  Bristol  Ci remit,  which 
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included  Bath :  but  not  long  after  a  Rev.  Mr.  Smyth,  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  brought  his  wife  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and 
Mr.  Wesley,  who  knew  and  admired  him,  desired  that  he  should 
preach  at  the  Methodist  chapel  in  that  town  every  Sunday  evening. 
Against  this  Mr.  M'Nabb  rebelled,  and  in  consequence  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  more  call  for  his  services  as  a  Methodist  preacher 
"till  he  was  of  another  mind."  "Above  all,"  says  Wesley,  "you  are 
to  preach  when  and  where  I  appoint." 

By  this  unhappy  event  the  Bath  Society  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
Wesleyan  Methodism  itself  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate.  How- 
ever, tliere  was  only  one  John  Wesley  in  the  world,  and  he  would  not 
be  in  it  long.  His  preachers  loved  him  as  a  father  while  they  honored 
Imn  as  a  spiritual  ruler :  thus  the  crisis  passed  without  a  schism,  and 
the  sturdy  autocrat  of  all  the  Methodists  still  retained  his  crozier, 
holding  it  all  the  more  firmly,  perhaps,  because  it  was  now  so  evident 
that  he  had  learned  to  handle  the  sword. 

In  any  compact  and  aggressive  body,  be  it  civil,  military,  or  relig- 
ious, the  very  first  requisite  is  a  man  who  can  command.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  can  scold,  and  strut,  against  whose  show  of  power 
it  is  natural  for  brave  spirits  to  rebel.  Such  a  one  will  not  be  long  in 
sinking  to  his  proper  level ;  but  when  a  great,  true  man  appears,  who 
has  the  element  of  authority  in  him — who  by  natural  might,  as  well 
as  by  acquired  right,  can  secure  obedience  through  the  power  of  a 
regal  will — that  man  is  admired  by  those  who  possess  thelhcroic  spirit, 
and,  instead  of  fretting  at  his  orders,  they  are  proud  to  obey  them. 
It  is  not  patriotism  in  the  soldier  to  raise  rebellion  against  the  genend- 
in-chief,  neither  is  it  love  of  the  Church  which  leads  restless  spirits 
therein  to  denounce  the  power  and  governments  which  are  founded 
in  divine  pro\'idence  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 

Mr.  M'Nabb,  his  friends  and  his  successors,  may  all  have  been  great 
men,  but  at  this  distance  of  time  they  appear  to  have  been  small 
enough  to  lose  themselves  in  the  confusion  they  raised  over  the  ques- 
tion of  which  of  two  men  should  have  the  privilege  of  preaching  for  a 
few  montlis  in  the  Methodist  chapel  at  Bath.  This  man  owed  to  John 
Wesley,  under  God,  the  opportunity  of  being  a  Methodist  preacher  at 
all :  it  was  Wesley  who  gave  him  the  Bath  pulpit,  to  be  held  subject 
to  Wesley's  direction  until  he  should  fill  it  with  some  other  man. 
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But  M'Nabb,  once  in  his  place,  rebelled  against  the  orders  of  hi& 
superior,  from  whom  he  was  willing  enough  to  receive  favors,  but 
whom  he  was  not  willing  to  obey.  It  does  not  help  his  reputation, 
that  ho  attempted  to  make  his  case  a  representative  one,  and  thus 
became  the  head  of  a  party  of  revolt  in  the  Conference  against  its 
rightful  chief.  Selfish  ambition  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  in- 
trenching itself  behind  some  "great  principle,"  and  has  large  and 
respectable  names  for  petty  jealousies.  Fortunately  Wesley  was  equal 
to  the  occasion :  he  took  off  the  epaulets  of  this  mutinous  lieutenant, 
and  the  Methodism  of  Great  Britain  honored  him  for  the  act. 

Some  of  Wesley's  biographers  plead  for  him  in  this  case  as  if  he 
were  an  offender  entitled  to  mercy  by  reason  of  his  previous  good  char- 
acter ;  let  it  rather  be  set  down  to  his  praise  that  he  had  the  sagacity 
and  the  courage  to  maintain  his  god-given  prerogative,  and  thus  to 
take  his  place  in  Methodist  history  not  as  a  politician  but  as  a  king. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  M'Nabb  was  reinstated  in  the  ministry, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  Charles  Wesley,  and  his  subsequent  appoint- 
ments were  honorable  both  to  Mr.  Wesley  and  himself.  If  Weslej 
was  great  in  his  authority,  he  was  still  greater  in  his  magnanimity. 

Strength  or  Methodism  in  1780. — During  the  ten  years 
from  1770  to  1780  Methodism  increased  with  encouraging  rapidity. 
The  following  are  the  figures :  in  1770  the  number  of  circuits,  was  60  ; 
the  number  of  itinerant  preachers,  123;  the  number  of  members, 
29,406.  In  the  year  1780,  tlie  number  of  circuits,  was  64 ;  of  preach- 
ers, 171 ;  and  of  members,  43,830.  Tliere  was  also  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  for  education  and  charity. 
The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  West  Indian  missions,  and  the  42  preach 
crs  and  8,504  members  in  America. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  WORTHY  CLIMAX  TO  A  GLORIOUS  CAREER. 

IN  his  old  age  Joliii  "Wotilcv  wan  one  of  tlie  most  lionored  as  well  as 
influential  men  in  the  tLrco  kiugdonis.  Metiiodism  had  now  become 
an  established  fact^a  leading  feature  in  the  religious  life  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  tlie  furious  o])position  which  it  at  first  encountered, 
not  only  from  the  rabble  but  also  from  certain  of  the  magistrates  and 
clergy,  had  given  place  to  tolenitiou  and  respect.  ,. 

In  1784  there  were  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  Jleth- 
odist  chapels  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  beaidea  unnumbered 
regular  preacliing  places  of  a  Immbler  style.  There  were  Methodist 
local  preachers  in  large  numbers  both  in  the  army  and  navj  ;  and  the 
hymns  of  Charles  Wesley  were  sung  with  heartiness  and  pathos  at  many 
a  class-meeting  in  His  Majesty's  barracks,  imd  between  the  decks  of 
His  Majesty's  men-of-war. 
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'Wesley's  Clerical  Friends.— Success  always  carries  with  it 
%  certain  dignity  which  commands  respect,  and  when  that  success  is  in^ 
the  highest  possible  line  of  effort,  namely,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospeh. 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  carries  with  it  also  the  presumption  that 
he  wjio  achieves  it  is  favored  in  heaven  as  well  as  honored  among 
men.  No  Englishman  had  ever  received  such  tokens  of  the  divine 
favor  as  those  which  on  all  hands  surrounded  this  chief  Methodist,  and 
it  was  now  quite  safe,  and  even  popular,  to  profess  a  high  opinion 
both  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

There  were  even  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  who 
-claimed  friendship  with  him,  though  they  would  not  have  carried  that 
friendship  so  far  as  to  invite  him  into  their  pulpits.  Even  the  saintly 
Fletcher  of  Madeley,  thougli  he  opened  his  heart  to  Wesley,  was 
somewhat  trammeled  by  his  churchly  relations,  and  could  not  at  all 
times  meet  him  as  a  clergyman  on  equal  terms.  But  that  was  a  tri- 
fling matter  to  a  man  who  had  hundreds  of  pulpits  of  his  own ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  much  his  own  as  the  pulpits  of  his  clerical  friends  were 
their  own. 

Besides  this  faithful  friend  and  brave  defender,  Wesley  had  a  few 
loving  brethren  scattered  in  parish  Churches  over  the  kingdom,  or 
doing  the  work  of  evangelists  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  Among 
these  was  his  old  friend  and  counselor,  Vincent  Perronet,  Vicar  of 
Shoreham ;  Henry  Venn,  Curate  of  Clapham ;  Martin  Madan,  the 
brilliant  evangelist ;  tlie  wealthy  and  generous  Berridge,  Vicar  of 
Everton ;  the  scholarly  and  zealous  Eomaine,  one  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don's chaplains,  and  afterward  Eector  of  St.  Andrew's  in  London ;  and 
Grimshaw,  of  Ilaworth,  whose  name  appears  several  times  in  the 
records  of  Mr.  Wesley's  conferences.  These  men,  with  perhaps  a  few 
others,  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  and  the  piety  to  confess  that  John 
Wesley  was  not  a  worse  but  a  better  son  of  tlie  Church  for  being  also 
a  Methodist ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  all  concerned  if  this  view 
of  the  case  could  have  prevailed  in  all  the  circles  of  churclily  power. 

l¥esleyaii  Ordinations. — The  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, resulting  in  the  Independence  of  the  American  Colonies,  ren- 
dered some  action  necessary  on  Mr.  Wesley's  part  to  save  the  Methodist 
Societies  in  America  from  losing  their  connectional  character.    Ilis 

ordination  of  Thomas  Coke  as  "  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  So- 
20 
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deties  in  America,"  being  a  vital  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chnrch,  an  account  thereof  will  be  given  in  the  second 
part  of  this  volume.  It  was  an  act  by  which  Wesley  placed  himself 
officially  at  the  head  of  the  Methodist  body  of  which  he  was  the 
actual  head  before,  and  one  for  which  he  has  been  both  honored  and 
condemned. 

Having  now  taken  the  momentous  first  step,  the  second  was  com- 
paratively easy,  and  in  July,  1T85,  he  "set  apart  three  well-tried 
preachers" — John  Pawson,  Thomas  Haiiby,  and  Joseph  Taylor,  to  min- 
ister in  Scotland. 

The  remainder  of  Wesley's  ordinations  Mr.  Tyerman  dismisses  in  a. 
single  paragraph,  as  follows : — 

"  A  year  afterward,  at  the  Conference  of  1786,  he  ordained  Joshua 
Keighley  and  Charles  Atmore,  for  Scotland ;  William  Warrener,  for  An- 
tigua ;  and  William  Ilammet,  for  Newfoundland.  A  year  later  five 
others  were  ordained ;  in  1778,  when  Wesley  was  in  Scotland,  John 
Barber  and  Joseph  CoTVTiley  received  ordination  at  his  hands ;  and  at 
the  ensuing  conference  seven  others,  including  Alexander  Mather, 
wlio  was  ordained  to  tlie  ofBcc  not  only  of  deacon  and  elder,  but  of 
superintendent.  On  Asli  Wednesday,  in  1789,  Wesley  ordained 
Henry  Moore  and  Thomas  Rankin;  and  this,  we  believe,  completes 
the  list  of  those  upon  wliom  Mr.  Wesley  laid  his  hands.  All  these 
ordinations  were  in  private ;  and  many  of  them  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Some  of  the  favored  ones  were  intended  for  Scotland,  some 
for  foreign  missions,  and  a  few,  as  Mather,  Moore,  and  Rankin,  were 
employed  in  England.  In  most  instances,  probably  in  all,  they  were 
ordained  deacons  on  one  day  and  on  the  day  following  received  the 
ordination  of  elders,  Wesley  giving  to  each  letters  testimonial." 

Alexander  Mather  Ordained  as  Superintendent. — 

l>ut   what  was  tliat  office  of  ''superintendent^^  to  which  Alexander- 
Mather  was  ordained  ?  and  why  is  this  "  superintendent "  classed  with 
the   "seven   others"   who   were    only   ordained  as   "deacons"    and 
"  elders  ? " 

If  the  British  Methodist  Conference  had  not  rejected  the  "  super- 
intendent" whom  bishop  Wesley  ordained,  and  by  which  act  he 
showed  his  intention  of  continuing  in  England,  as  well  as  of  setting 
up  in  America,  an  episcopal  form  of  Church  government,  the  "  Life: 
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and  Times  of  John  Wesley,"  by  his  otherwise  most  admirable  his- 
torian, would,  doubtless,  have  contained  something  more  than  tho 
above  hasty  dismissal  of  Wesleyan  ordination,  whose  more  extended 
treatment  may  l>e  found  in  Part  II  of  this  volume. 

Mr.  Wesley's  clerical  friends  were  greatly  offended  at  these  ordi- 
nations, by  which  the  modem  usage  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
transgressed,  and  Charles  Wesley  pours  out  his  grief  in  a  strain  whicli 
is,  however,  less  pathetic  than  amusing.  In  a  letter  of  his  under 
date  of  April  28,  1785,  the  following  mournful  words  occur: — 

"  What  are  your  poor  Methodists  now  ?  Only  a  new  sect  of  Pres- 
byterians. And  after  my  brother's  death,  which  is  now  so  near,  what 
will  be  their  end  ?  They  will  lose  all  their  influence  and  importance ; 
they  will  turn  aside  to  vain  janglings ;  they  will  settle  again  upon 
their  lees ;  and,  like  other  sects  of  Dissenters,  come  to  notliing." 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  although  Wesley  was  blamed  by  certain 
clerical  authorities  for  taking  upon  himself  to  perforin  tlie  functions 
which,  by  common  consent,  were  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
bishops,  yet,  upon  his  public  statement  of  his  traditional  as  well  as 
providential  right  as  a  presbyter  of  tlie  Church  of  England  and  the 
head  of  "the  people  called  Methodists"  to  ordain  a  ministry  for 
them,  no  one  ventured  to  summon  him  before  an  ecclesijistical  court 
to  be  tried  for  breach  of  Church  discipline ;  which  is  strong  presump- 
tion tliat  on  a  private  and  careful  review  of  liis  conduct,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments with  which  he  defended  it,  the  Church  authorities  were  convinced 
that  Wesley  was  right.  Whatever  the  private  conclusions  may  have 
been,  the  plain  and  simple  fact  remains,  that  no  official  notice  was 
taken  of  Wesley's  acts  of  ordination,  and  from  first  to  last  he  remained 
an  unchallenged  member  of  the  English  Church. 

The  DefNl  of  Declaration. — Another  great  event  in  this 
eventful  decade  (1775-85)  was  the  legal  establishment  of  the  Method- 
ist Conference  by  Mr.  Wesley's  famous  "  Deed  of  Declaration :" — 

At  the  time  of  the  Leeds  Conference,  in  1784,  there  were  three 
Imudred  and  fifty-nine  Methodist  chapels  in  Great  Britain,  the  most 
of  wliich,  if  not  all,  were  held  by  trustees  under  the  provisions  of  the 
«o»called  "  Deed  of  Settlement,"  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wesley,  which  pro- 
vided that  these  premises  should  always  be  held  for  the  free  use  of 
Mr.  Wesley  and  the  preachers  whom  he  should,  from  time  to  time. 
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appoint  to  preach  in  them.  In  the  event  of  his  death  this  right  was 
secured  to  his  brother  Charles,  and  then  to  the  Rev.  William  Grim- 
shaw,  provided  he  outlived  Charles  Wesley,  and  after  the  death  of 
these  three  persons  the  chapels  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
such  ministers  as  might  be  appointed  at  the  "  yearly  Conference  of  the 
people  called  Methodists,"  provided  they  preached  no  other  doctrines 
than  those  contained  in  Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
his  four  volumes  of  sermons.  "  The  yearly  Conference  of  the  people 
called  Methodists  "  was  a  phrase  which  needed  a  legal  definition,  and 
it  was  to  furnish  such  definition  that,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1784, 
Mr.  Wesley  executed  the  famous  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  which,  a  few 
days  after,  was  enrolled  at  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  thence- 
forth became  the  legal  Charter  or  Constitution  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Societies. 

The  Deed  of  Declabation. 

To  ALL  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  John  Wesley,  late  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Oxford^  but  now  of  the  City  Roady  London,  Clerk,  sendcth  greeting: 

Wheheas  divers  buildings,  commonly  called  chapels,  with  a  messuage  and 
dwelling-house,  or  other  appurtenances,  to  each  of  the  same  belonging,  situate  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  given  and  conveyed,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  said  John  Wesley  to  certain  persons  and  their  heirs,  in  each  of  the 
said  gifts  and  conveyances  named ;  wliich  are  enrolled  in  His  Majesty's  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  upon  the  acknowled-^ment  of  the  said  John  Wesley,  (pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  case  made  and  provided,)  upon  trust,  that 
the  trustees  in  the  said  several  deeds  respectively  named,  and  the  survivors  of 
them,  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  to  be 
elected  as  in  the  said  deeds  is  appointed,  should  permit  and  suffer  the  said  John 
Wesley,  and  such  other  person  and  persons  as  he  should  for  that  purpose  from 
time  to  time  nominate  and  appoint,  at  all  times  during  his  life,  at  his  will  and 
pleasure  to  iiave  and  enjoy  the  free  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  premises,  that  he 
I  he  said  John  Wesley,  and  such  ])erson  or  persons  as  he  should  nominate  and 
appoint,  might  therein  preach  and  expound  God's  holy  word :  and  upon  further 
trust,  that  the  said  respective  trustees,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  should  permit  and  suffer  Charles 
Wesley,  brother  of  the  said  Jolm  Wesley,  and  such  other  person  and  persons  as 
the  said  Charles  Wesley  should  for  that  purpose  from  time  to  time  nominate 
and  appoint,  in  like  manner  during  his  life,  to  have,  use,  and  enjoy  the  said 
premises  respectively  for  the  like  purposes  as  aforesaid:  and  after  the  decease 
<»f  the  survivor  of  them,  the  said  John  Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley,  then  upon 
further  trust,  that  the  said  respective  trustees,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and 
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their  heirs  and  assign^,  and  the  trustees  for  tlie  time  being  forever,  should  per- 
mit and  suffer  such  person  and  persons,  and  for  such  time  and  times,  as  should 
be  appointed  at  the  yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists  in  London, 
Bristol,  or  Leeds,  and  no  others,  to  have  and  enjoy  the  said  premises  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid :  and  whereas  divers  persons  have,  in  like  manner,  given  or 
conveyed  many  chapels,  with  messuages  and  dwelling-houses,  or  other  appurte- 
nances, to  the  same  belonging,  situate  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  also 
in  Ireland,  to  certain  trustees,  in  each  of  the  said  gifts  and  conveyances  respect- 
ively named,  upon  the  like  trusts,  and  for  the  same  uses  and  purposes  as  aforesaid, 
(except  only  that  in  some  of  the  said  gifts  and  conveyances,  no  life  estate  or 
other  interest   is  therein  or  thereby  given  and    reserved   to  the  said    Charles 
Wesley :)  and  whereas,  for  rendering  effectual  the  trusts  created  by  the  said  sev- 
eral gifts  or  conveyances,  and  that  no  doubt  or  litigation  may  arise  with  respect 
unto  the  same,  or  the  interpretation  and  true  meaning  thereof,  it  has  been  thought 
expedient,  by  the  said  John  Wesley,  on  behalf  of  himself  as  donor  of  the  several 
chapels,  with  the  messuages,   dwelling-houses,    or  appurtenances,   before  men- 
tioned, as  of  the  donors  of  the  said  other  chapels,  with  the  messuages,  dwelling- 
houses,  or  appurtenances,  to  the  same  belonging,  given  or  conveyed  to  the  like  uses 
and  trusts,  to  explain  the  words  Yearly  Conference  of  the  peojile  called  MethodUttj 
contained  in  all  the  said  trust-deeds,  and  to  declare  fc?uit  pertons  are  members  of 
the  said  Conference,  and  how  the  succession  and  identity  thereof  is  to  be  contin- 
ued: Now  therefore  these  presents  witness^  that,  for  accomplishing  the  aforesaid 
purposes,  the  said  John  Wesley  doth  hereby  declare,  that  the  Conference  of  the 
people  called  Methodists  in  London,  Bristol,  or  Leeds,  ever  since  there  hath 
been  any  yearly  Conference  of  the  said  people  called  Methodists,  in  any  of  the 
said  places,  hath  always  heretofore  consisted  of  the  prenchei^s  and  expounders  of 
God's  holy  word,  commonly  called  Metliodist  preachers,  in  connection  with,  and 
under  the  care  of,  the  said  John  Wesley,  whom  he  hath  thought  expedient  year 
after  year  to  summons  to  meet  him,  in  one  or  other  of  the  said  place;),  of  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  or  Leeds,  to  advise  with  them  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  to  appoint  the  said  persons  so  summoned,  and  the  other  preachers  and 
expounders  of  God*s  holy  word,  also  in  connection  with,  and  under  the  care  of, 
the  said  John  Wesley,  not  summoned  to  the  said  yearly  Conference,  to  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  said  chapels  and  premises  so  given  and  conveyed  upon 
trust  for  the  said  John  Wesley,  and  such  other  person  and  persons  as  he  should 
appoint  during  his  life  as  aforesaid ;  and  for  the  expulsion  of  unworthy  and 
admission  of  new  persons  under  his  care,  and  into  his  Connection,  to  be  preachers 
and  expounders  as  aforesaid ;  and  also  of  other  perstms  upon  trial  for  the  like 
purposes;     the  names  of  all  which   persons  so  summoned  by  the  said  John 
Wesley,  the  persons  appointed,  with  the  chapels  and  premises  to  which  they 
were  so  appointed,  together  with  the  duration  of  such  appointments,  and  of  those 
expelled  or  admitted  into  Connection  or  upon  trial,  with  all  other  matters  tranf- 
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acted  and  done  at  the  said  yearly  Conference,  have,  year  by  year,  been  printed  and 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Minutes  of  Conference."  And  these  presents  fur» 
iher  witness^  and  the  said  John  Wesley  doth  hereby  avouch  and  further  declare, 
that  the  several  persons  hereinafter  named,  to  wit,  the  said  Jolin  Wesley  and 
Charles  Wesley;  Thomas  Coke,  of  the  city  of  London,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law; 
James  Creighton,  of  the  same  place,  Clerk;  Thomas  Tenant,  of  the  same  place; 
Thomas  Rankin,  of  the  same  place;  Joshua  Keighley,  of  Seven  Oaks,  in  the 
county  of  Kent;  James  Wood,  of  Rochester,  in  the  said  county  of  Kent;  John 
Booth,  of  Colchester,  Thomas  Cooper,  of  the  same  place ;  Richard  Whatcoat,  of 
Norwich;  Jeremiah  Brettell,  of  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Jonathan  Par- 
kin, of  the  same  place;  Joseph  Pescod,  of  Bedford;  Christopher  Watkins,  of 
Noithampton,  John  Barber,  of  the  same  place ;  John  Broadbent,  of  Oxford, 
Joseph  Cole,  of  the  same  place ;  Jonathan  Cousins,  of  the  city  of  Gloucester,  John 
Brettell,  of  the  same  place ;  John  Mason,  of  Salisbury,  George  Story,  of  the 
same  place;  Francis  Wrigley,  of  St.  Austell,  in  tlie  county  of  Cornwall;  William 
Green,  of  the  city  of  Bristol ;  John  Moon,  of  Plymouth-Dock,  James  Hall,  of 
the  same  place;  James  Thorn,  of  St.  Austell,  aforesaid  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  of  Red- 
ruth, in  the  said  county  of  Cornwall;  William  Hoskins,  of  Cardiff,  Glamorgan- 
shire ;  John  Leech,  of  Brecon,  William  Saunders,  of  the  same  place ;  Richard 
Rodda,  of  Birmingham;  John  Fenwick,  of  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  Thomas 
Hanby,  of  the  same  place ;  James  Rogers,  of  Macclesfield,  Samuel  Bardsley,  of 
the  same  place;  John  Murlin,  of  Manchester,  William  Percival,  of  the  same 
place;  Duncan  Wright,  of  the  city  of  Chester,  John  Goodwin,  of  the  same  place; 
Parson  Greenwood,  of  Liverpool,  Zechariah  Yewdal,  of  the  same  place,  Thomas 
Vasey,  of  the  same  place;  Joseph  Bradford,  of  Leicester,  Jeremiah  Robertshaw, 
of  the  same  place;  William  Myles,  of  Nottingham  ;  Thomas  Longley,  of  Derby; 
Thomas  Taylor,  of  Sheffield,  William  Simpson,  of  the  same  place ;  Thomas  Car- 
lill,  of  Grimsby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Robert  Scott,  of  the  same  place,  Jo- 
seph Harper,  of  the  same  place;  Thomas  Corbett,  of  Gainsborough,  in  the  said 
county  of  Lincoln,  James  Ray,  of  the  same  place ;  William  Thompson,  of  Leeds, 
in  the  county  of  York,  Robert  Roberts,  of  the  same  place,  Samuel  Bradbum, 
of  the  same  place;  John  Valton,  of  Birstal,  in  the  said  county,  John  Allen,  of 
the  same  place,  Isaac  Brown,  of  the  same  place ;  Thomas  Hanson,  of  Hudders- 
field,  in  the  said  county,  John  Shaw,  of  the  same  place;  Alexander  Mather,  of 
Bradford,  in  the  said  county;  Joseph  Benson,  of  Halifax,  in  the  said  county, 
William  Dufton,  of  the  same  place ;  Benjamin  Rhodes,  of  Keighly,  in  the  said 
county;  John  Easton,  of  Colne,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  Bobert  Costerdine, 
of  the  same  place;  Jasper  Robinson,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  George  Button,  of  the 
same  place;  John  Pawson,  of  the  city  of  York;  Edward  Jackson,  of  Hull; 
Charles  Atmore,  of  the  said  city  of  York ;  Launcelot  Harrison,  of  Scarborough ; 
George  Shadford,  of  Hull  aforesaid;  Barnabas  Thomas,  of  the  same  place; 
Thomas  Briscoe,  of  Yarm,  in  the  said  county  of  York,  Christopher  Peacock,  of 
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the  same  place ;  William  Tbom,  of  Whitby,  in  the  said  county  of  York,  Robert 
Hopkins,  of  the  same  place;  John  Peacock,  of  Barnard  Castle;  William  Collins, 
of  Sunderland;  Thomas  Dixon,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Christopher  Hopper, 
of  the  same  place,  William  Boothby,  of  the  same  place ;  William  Hunter,  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed ;  Joseph  Saundei'son,  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  William  War- 
rener,  of  the  same  place;  Duncan  M*Allum,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland;  Thomas 
Rutherford,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  Daniel  Jackson, 
of  the  same  place;  Henry  Moore,  of  the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland,  Andrew  Blair,  of 
the  same  place ;  Richard  Watkinson,  of  Limerick,  Ireland ;  Nehemiah  Price,  of 
Athlone,  Ii-ehind ;  Robert  Lindsay,  of  Sligo,  Ireland ;  George  Brown,  of  Clones, 
Ireland;  Thomas  Barber,  of  Clmrlemont,  Ireland;  Henry  Foster,  of  Belfast,  Ire- 
land ;  and  John  Crook,  of  Lisburn,  Ireland,  gentlemen,  being  preachers  and  ex- 
pounders of  God's  holy  word,  under  the  care  and  in  connection  with  the  said 
John  Wesley,  have  been,  and  now  arc,  and  do,  on  the  day  of  the  date  hereof, 
constitute  the  members  of  the  said  Confer enu^  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  said  scvcml  gifU  and  conveyances,  wherein  the  words  Confer^ 
enct  of  the  people  called  Methodists  are  mentioned  and  contained.  And  that  the 
said  several  persons  before-named,  and  their  successors  forever,  to  be  chosen  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  are  and  shall  forever  be  construed,  taken,  and  be  the  Con' 
f ere/tee  of  the  people  caUed  Methodiets,  Nevertheless  upon  the  terms,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  hereinafter  prescribed,  that  is  to  say, 

Firsty  That  the  members  of  the  said  Conference,  and  their  successors  for  the 
time  being  forever,  shall  asseml^le  once  in  every  year,  at  London,  Bristol,  or 
Leeds,  (except  as  after  mentioned,)  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  every  subsequent  Conference  shall  be  appointed  at  the  preced- 
ing one;  save  that  the  next  Conference  after  the  date  hereof  shall  be  h'dden  at 
Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  the  last  Tuesday  in  July  next. 

Second^  The  act  of  the  majority  in  number  of  the  Conference  assembled  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  had,  taken,  and  be  tlie  act  of  the  whole  Conference ;  to  all 
intents,  purposes,  and  constructions  whatsoeyer. 

Thirdf  That  after  the  Conference  shall  be  assembled  as  aforesaid,  they  shall 
first  proceed  to  fill  up  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  or  absence,  as  after- 
mentioned. 

Fourth,  No  act  of  the  Conference  assembled  as  aforesaid  shall  be  had,  taken, 
or  be  the  act  of  the  Ci>nference,  until  forty  of  the  members  thereof  are  assum- 
bleil.  unless  reduced  under  that  number  by  death  since  the  prior  Conference,  or 
absence,  as  after-mentioned ;  nor  until  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  or 
absence,  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  election  of  new  members  of  the  Conference,  so 
as  to  make  up  the  number  of  one  hundred,  unless  there  be  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  persons  objects  of  such  election :  and  during  the  assembly  of  the  Confer- 
ence, there  shall  always  be  forty  members  present  at  the  doing  of  any  act,  save 
as  aforesaid,  or  otherwise  such  act  shall  be  yoid. 
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Fifth^  The  duration  of  the  yearly  assembly  of  the  Gonfepence  shall  not  be 
less  than  five  days,  nor  more  than  three  weeks,  and  be  concluded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Conference,  if  under  twenty-one  days;  or  otherwise  the  conclusion 
thereof  shall  follow  of  course  at  the  end  of  the  said  twenty-one  days ;  the  whole 
of  all  which  said  time  of  the  assembly  of  the  Conference  shall  be  had,  taken, 
considered,  and  be  the  yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists,  and 
all  acts  of  the  Conference  during  such  yearly  assembly  thereof  shall  be  the  acts 
of  the  Conference,  and  none  other. 

Siath^  Immediately  after  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  or  absence,  are 
filled  up  by  the  election  of  new  members  as  aforesaid,  the  Conference  sliall 
choose  a  president,  and  secretary,  of  their  assembly,  out  of  themselves,  who  shall 
continue  such  until  the  election  of  another  president,  or  secretary,  in  the  next  or 
other  subsequent  Conference ;  and  the  said  president  shall  have  the  privilege  and 
power  of  two  members  in  all  acts  of  the  Conference,  during  his  presidency,  and 
such  other  powers,  privileges,  and  authorities,  as  the  Conference  siiall  from  time 
to  time  see  fit  to  intrust  into  his  hands. 

Seventh^  Any  member  of  the  Conference  absenting  himself  from  the  yearly 
assembly  thereof  for  two  years 'successively,  without  the  consent,  or  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Conference,  and  being  not  present  on  the  first  day  of  the  tiiird  yearly- 
assembly  thereof  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  holding  of  the  same, 
shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Conference  from  and  after  the  said  Hrst  day 
of  the  said  third  yearly  assembly  thereof,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  though 
he  was  naturally  dead.  But  the  Conference  shall  and  may  dispense  with,  or 
consent  to,  the  absence  of  any  member  from  any  of  the  said  yearly  assemblies,, 
for  any  cause  which  the  C(mference  may  see  fit  or  necessary;  and  such  member,, 
whose  absence  shall  be  so  dispensed  with,  or  consented  lo  by  the  Conference, 
shall  not  by  such  absence  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof. 

Eighth^  The  Conference  shall  and  may  expel,  and  put  (mt  from  being  a  mem- 
ber thereof,  or  from  being  in  connection  therewith,  or  from  being  upon  trial,  any 
person  member  of  the  Conference,  or  admitted  into  connection,  or  upon  trial,  for 
any  cause  which  to  the  Conference  may  seem  fit  or  necessary ;  and  every  member 
of  the  Conference  so  expelled  and  put  out  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof  to- 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  though  he  was  naturally  dead.  And  the  Conference, 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  any  member  thereof  as  aforesaid,  shall  elect 
another  person  to  be  a  member  of  the  Conference,  in  the  stead  of  such  member 
so  expelled. 

JSinth^  The  Conference  shall  and  may  admit  iuto  connection  with  them,  or 
upon  trial,  any  person  or  persons  whom  they  shall  approve,  to  be  preachers  and 
expounders  of  God's  holy  word,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Conference; 
the  name  of  every  such  person  or  persons  so  admitted  into  connection  or  upon 
toial  as  aforesaid,  with  the  time  and  degrees  of  the  admission,  being  entered  in 
the  Journals  or  Minutes  of  the  Conference. 
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Tenthy  No  person  shall  be  elected  i  member  of  the  Conference,  wlio  hath  -not 
been  admitted  into  connection  with  the  Conference  as  a  preacher  and  expounder 
of  Qod's  holy  word,  as  aforesaid,  for  twelve  months. 

BUventh^  The  Conference  shall  not,  nor  may  nominate  or  appoint  any  person 
to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of,  or  to  preach  and  expound  Ood^s  holy  word  in,  any 
of  the  chapels  and  premises  so  given  or  conveyed,  or  which  may  be  given  or  con- 
yeyed  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid,  who  is  not  either  a  member  of  the  Conference, 
or  admitted  into  connection  with  the  same,  or  upon  trial,  as  aforesaid ;  nor  ap- 
point any  person  for  more  than  three  years  successively  to  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  any  chapel  and  premises  already  given,  or  to  be  given  or  conveyed  upon  the 
trusts  aforesaid,  except  ordained  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Twe^fth^  That  tlie  Conference  shall  and  may  appoint  the  place  of  holding  the 
yearly  assembly  thereof  at  any  other  city,  town,  or  place,  than  London,  Bristol, 
or  Leeds,  when  it  shall  seem  expedient  so  to  do. 

Thirtsenth^  And,  for  the  convenience  of  the  chapels  and  premises  already,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  given  or  conveyed  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid,  situate  in 
Ireland,  or  other  parts  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  the  Conference  shall 
and  may,  when,  and  as  often  as  it  shall  seem  expedient,  but  not  otherwise,  ap- 
point and  delegate  any  member  or  members  of  the  Conference,  with  all  or  any 
of  the  powers,  privileges,  and  advantages  hereinbefore  contained  or  vested  in  the 
Conference;  and  all  and  every  the  acts,  admissions,  expulsions,  and  appoint- 
ments whatsoever  of  such  member  or  members  of  the  Conference  so  appointed 
and  delegated  as  aforesaid,  the  same  being  put  into  writing,  and  signed  by  such 
delegate  or  delegates,  and  entered  in  the  Journals  or  Minutes  of  the  Conference, 
and  subscribed,  as  after-mentioned,  shall  be  deemed,  taken,  and  be,  the  acts,  ad- 
missions, expulsions,  and  appointments  of  the  Conference,  to  all  intents,  con- 
structions, and  purposes  whatsoever,  from  the  respective  times  when  the  same 
•hall  be  done  by  such  delegate  or  delegates,  notwitlistanding  any  thing  herein 
contained'  to  the  contrary. 

Fourteenth^  All  resolutions  and  orders  touching  elections,  admissions,  expul- 
sions, consents,  dispensations,  delegations,  or  appointments,  and  acts  whatsoever 
of  the  Conference,  shall  be  entered  and  written  in  the  Journals  or  Minutes  of 
the  Conference,  which  shall  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  publicly  read,  and  then 
subscribed  by  the  president  and  secretary  thereof  for  the  time  being,  during  the 
time  such  Conference  shall  be  assembled;  and,  when  so  entered  and  subscribed, 
shall  be  had,  taken,  received,  and  be  the  acts  of  the  Conference;  and  such  entry 
and  subscription,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  had,  taken,  received,  and  be  evidence  of 
all  and  every  such  acts  of  the  said  Conference,  and  of  their  said  delegates^ 
withoat  the  aid  of  any  other  proof ;  and  whatever  shall  not  be  so  entered  and 
fobscribed,  ai  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  had,  taken,  received,  or  be  the  act  of  the 
Conference:  and  the  said  president  and  secretary  are  hereby  required  and  obliged 
to  enter  and  sabacribe  as  aforesaid,  every  act  whatever  of  the  Conference. 
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Ln$ily^  Whenever  the  said  Conference  shall  be  redaced  under  the  number  of 
forty  members,  and  continue  so  reduced  for  three  yearly  assemblies  thereof  sue- 
•cesslvely,  or  whenever  the  members  thereof  shall  decline  or  neglect  to  meet  to- 
gether  annually  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  during  the  space  of  three  years,  that 
then,  and  in  either  of  the  said  events,  the  Conference  of  the  people  called  Meth- 
odists shall  be  extinguished,  and  all  the  aforesaid  powers,  privileges,  and  advan- 
tages shall  cease ;  and  the  said  chapels  and  premises,  and  all  other  chapels  and 
premises,  which  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be  settled,  given,  or  conveyed  upon 
the  trusts  aforesaid,  shall  vest  in  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
chapels  and  premises  respectively,  and  their  successors  forever;  upon  trtut  that 
they,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  do^  shall, 
and  may,  appoint  such  person  and  persons  to  preach  and  expound  €k>d's  holy 
word  therein,  and  to  have  the  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  for  such  time,  and  in 
such  manner,  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper. 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed 
to  extend,  to  extinguish,  lessen,  or  abridge  the  life-estate  of  the  said  John 
Wesley,  and  Charles  Wesley,  or  either  of  them,  of  and  in  any  of  the  said  chap- 
•els  and  premises,  or  any  other  chapels  and  premises  wherein  they  the  said  John 
Wesley  and  Charles  Wesley,  or  either  of  them,  now  have,  or  may  have,  any 
estate  or  interest,  power  or  authority  whatsoever.  In  witness  whereof,  the  said 
John  Wesley  hath  hereunto  set  his  liand  and  seal,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the 
Third,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender 
of  the  faith,  and  so  forth,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
<lred  and  eighty-four. 

JOHN  (Seal)  WESLEY. 

Sealed   and   delivered    (being  first ) 
duly  stamped)  in  the  presence  of  ) 

William  Clulow,  Quality -court,  Chancery-lane,  London. 

RiCHAKD  YocjNG,  Clerk  to  the  said  William  Clulow. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  deed,  which  is  enrolled  in  Chancery^ 

and  was  therewith  examined  by  us. 

William  Clulow, 

Richard  Young. 

The  selection  of  a  hundred  preachers  out  of  a  body  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two,  for  the  purpose  of  a  legal  Conference,  which  was 
to  be  the  ultimate  authority  among  "  the  people  called  Methodists," 
was  the  most  arbitraiy  act  which  this  grand  old  autocrat  ever  per- 
formed. Herein  he  exercised  his  episcopal  authority  to  the  utmost, 
and  never  did,  and  probably  never  could,  give  any  other  reason  for 
the  selection  than  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure.     Some  new  men 
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were  admitted  and  some  old  preachers  were  rejected,  and  in  several 
instances  of  two  men  of  equal  rank  and  standing  on  the  same  cir- 
cuit, one  was  taken  and  the  other  left. 

^'  In  nominating  these  preachers,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  history 
and  defense  of  this  notable  document,  '^  as  I  had  no  advisers,  so  I  had  no 
respect  of  persons ;  but  I  simply  set  down  those  that,  according  to  my 
best  judgment,  were  the  most  proper.  This  was  the  rise  and  this  tlie 
nature  of  that  famous  'Deed  of  Declaration,'  that  vile,  wicked 
deed,  concerning  which  you  have  heard  such  an  outcry.  And  now, 
can  any  one  tell  me  how  to  mend  it,  or  how  it  could  have  been  made 
better?  *0  yes.  You  might  have  inserted  two  hundred  as  well 
as  one  hundred  preachers.'  No ;  for  then  the  expenses  of  meeting 
would  liave  been  double,  and  all  the  circuits  would  have  been  without 
preachers.  '  But  you  might  have  named  other  preachers  instead  of 
these.'  True,  if  I  had  thought  as  well  of  them  as  they  did  of  them- 
selves. But  I  did  not ;  therefore  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  I  did, 
without  sinning  against  God  and  my  own  conscience. 

"  You  see,  then,  in  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  about  this  absolutely 
necessary  deed,  I  have  been  laboring,  not  for  myself,  (I  have  no  inter- 
est therein,)  but  for  the  whole  body  of  Methodists ;  in  order  to  fix 
them  upon  such  a  foundation  as  is  likely  to  stand  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  endure.  That  is,  if  they  continue  to  walk  by  faith,  and  to 
show  forth  their  faith  by  their  works ;  otherwise,  I  pray  God  to  root 
out  the  memorial  of  them  from  the  earth." 

After  a  storm  of  criticism,  and  some  few  threats  of  rebellion,  the 
Conference  ratified  the  "  Deed  of  Declaration,"  and  "  The  Legal  Hun- 
dred "  became  an  order  of  nobility  among  the  Methodist  preachers ; 
an  aristocracy  in  the  true  sense,  that  is  to  say,  a  government  by  the 
best.  Since  that  day  more  liberal  methods  of  management  have  been 
devised :  miiiisters  not  members  of  this  body,  and  laymen,  also,  having 
been  admitted  to  a  place  in  Methodist  counsels.  From  first  to  last  it 
has  been  notably  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  man  without  pro- 
eminent  ability  and  well-tried  character  and  honor  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  honorable  body ;  and,  tested  by  its  working  and  its  results 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  this  constitution  of  British  Methodism 
was  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  mind  which  devised  it. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Joseph  Bradford,  who  was  his  traveling 
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companion  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Wesley  addressee 
these  words  to  the  Conference,  which  were  to  be  read  to  them  after 
his  death : — 

''Mr  Deab  Bbethbbn:  Some  of  our  traveling  preachers  have 
expressed  a  fear,  that,  after  my  decease,  you  will  exclude  them,  either 
from  preaching  in  connection  with  you,  or  from  some  other  privileges 
which  they  now  enjoy.  I  know  no  other  way  to  prevent  any  such 
inconvenience  than  to  leave  these  my  last  words  with  you. 

"  I  beseech  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you  never  avail  your- 
selves of  therDeed  of  Declaration  to  assume  any  superiority  over  your 
brethren ;  but  let  all  things  go  on  among  those  itinerants  who  choose 
to  remain  together,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  I  was  with 
you,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit." 

He  also  charges  them  to  '^  have  no  respect  of  persons  in  stationing 
the  preachers,"  in  choosing  children  for  the  Kingswood  School,  or  in 
the  distribution  of  Conference  funds,  but  to  do  all  things,  as  he  him- 
self had  done,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  all  concerned. 

A  Tigorous  Old  Age— On  the  26th  of  June,  1785,  Mr. 
Wesley,  now  an  old  man  of  eighty-two,  wrote  from  Dublin  to  one  of 
his  friends,  as  follows : — 

"  Many  years  ago  I  was  saying :  *  I  cannot  imagine  how  Mr.  White- 
field  can  keep  his  soul  alive,  as  he  is  not  now  going  through  honor 
and  dishonor,  evil  report  and  good  report ;  having  nothing  but  honor 
and  good  report  attending  him  wherever  he  goes.'  It  is  now  my  own 
case ;  I  am  just  in  the  condition  now  that  he  was  then  in.  I  am 
become,  I  know  not  how,  an  honorable  man.  The  scandal  of  the 
cross  is  ceased  ;  and  all  the  kingdom,  rich  and  poor.  Papists  and  Prot- 
estants, behave  with  courtesy,  nay,  and  seeming  good  will !  It  seems 
as  if  I  had  well-nigh  finished  my  course,  and  our  Lord  was  giving 
me  an  honorable  discharge." 

During  this  year  Wesley  lost  by  death  two  of  the  most  intimate 
and  valued  friends  of  his  whole  life-time — ^Vincent  Perronet  and  John 
Fletcher ;  the  latter  at  fifty-six  years  of  age  and  the  former  at  ninety- 
two.  His  brother  Charles  was  now  a  feeble,  broken-down  old  nian ;  but 
John  Wesley,  with  a  vigor  which  he  believed  to  be  supernatural,  an 
immediate  and  special  gift  from  God,  was  ranging  through  England, 
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Scotland,  and  Ireland  with  the  spirit  of  a  hardy  young  soldier  or 
Bailor,  enduring  hardships  and  discomforts  with  cheerfulness,  absolutely 
unconscious  of  danger,  and  almost  insensible  to  fatigue,  preaching 
incessantly  in  chapels,  court-houses,  dance-halls,  bams,  factories,  and 
not  unf  requently  in  the  open  air. 

The  following  sketch  of  his  personal  appearance  in  his  old  age 
was  given  by  John  Jackson,  Esq.,  K. A.,  an  eminent  London  artist : — 

"  The  figure  of  Mr.  Wesley  was  remarkable.  His  stature  was  low, 
his  habit  of  body  in  every  period  of  life  the  reverse  of  corpulent,  and 
expressive  of  strict  temperance  and  continual  exercise.  Notwith- 
standing his  small  size,  his  step  was  firm,  and  his  appearance,  till  within 
a  few  years  of  his  death,  vigorous  and  muscular.  His  face  for  an  old 
man  was  one  of  the  finest  we  have  seen.  A  clear,  smooth  forehead, 
an  aquiline  nose,  an  eye  the  brightest  and  most  piercing  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  a  freshness  of  complexion  scarcely  ever  to  be  found  at 
his  years,  and  impressive  of  the  most  perfect  health,  conspired  to  render 
him  a  venerable  and  interesting  figure.  Few  have  seen  him  without 
being  struck  with  his  appearance,  and  many  who  have  been  greatly 
prejudiced  against  him  have  been  known  to  change  their  opinion  the 
moment  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence.  In  his  countenance 
and  demeanor  there  was  a  cheerfulness  mingled  with  gravity;  a 
sprightliness  which  was  the  natural  result  of  an  unusual  fiow  of  spirits, 
and  yet  was  accompanied  with  every  mark  of  the  most  serene  tran- 
quillity. His  aspect,  particularly  on  profile,  had  a  strong  character  of 
acuteness  and  penetration.  In  dress  he  was  the  pattern  of  neatness 
and  simplicity.  A  narrow,  plaited  stock,  a  coat  ^vith  a  small,  upright 
collar,  no  buckles  at  his  knees,  no  silk  or  velvet  in  any  part  of  his 
apparel,  and  a  head  as  white  sis  snow,  gave  an  idea  of  something  prim- 
itive and  apostolic,  while  an  air  of  neatness  and  deanhness  was  diffused 
over  his  whole  person." 

He  was  still  as  much  of  a  student  as  ever,  being  now  engaged 
upon  a  life  of  his  beloved  friend  Fletcher,  to  which,  he  says,  *'  I  devote 
all  the  time  I  can  spare  from  five  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night. 
These  are  my  studying  hours.  I  cannot  write  longer  in  a  day  without 
hurting  my  eyes."  This  was  in  September,  1786,  and  this  student,  who 
was  writing  fifteen  hours  a  day  on  what  proved  to  be  his  last  literary 
work,  was  now  eighty-throe  vonrs  old. 
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In  December  of  the  same  year  he  writes:  ^'Erer  since  that  good 
fever  which  I  had  in  the  North  Island,  I  have  had,  as  it  were,  a  new 
constitution ;  all  my  pains  and  aches  have  forsaken  me  and  I  am  a 
stranger  to  weariness  of  any  kind.  This  is  tlio  Lord's  doing,  and  it 
may  well  be  marvelous  in  our  eyes." 

Deaf  h  of  Charles  l^esley.— On  the  29th  of  March,  1788^ 
Cliarles  Wesley  departed  this  life,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  London,  which  he  had  seldom  left 
for  many  years,  except  occasionally  to  attend  the  Methodist  Conferences 
at  Leeds. 

As  a  writer  of  hymns,  the  most  and  the  best  that  ever  breathed 
forth  from  the  soul  of  any  one  man,  Charles  Wesley  will  be  held  in 
immortal  honor,  though  it  is  painfully  evident  that  in  tlie  last  years  of 
his  life  his  mind  was  so  disturbed  by  the  increasing  liberties  taken  by 
the  Methodists  with  the  forms  and  orders  of  the  Established  Church, 
that,  personally,  he  was  not  so  much  admired  as  endured.  Bodily 
inlirmities  also  pressed  upon  him,  and  his  life-long  prejudices  kept 
him  in  a  religious  fret  over  the  damage  they  were  receiving  at  the 
bands  of  his  more  progressive  brother,  who  now  treated  him  with 
ahnost  fatherly  tenderness,  overlooking  his  peevislmess,  and  healing 
the  wounds  which  would  otherwise  have  resulted  therefrom. 

In  his  early  life  Charles  Wesley  was  a  hero ;  he  might  have  been  a 
saint ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  be- 
ing a  martyr.  He  could  face  a  mob  and  hold  his  ground  till  liis  clothes 
were  torn  to  tatters  and  the  blood  ran  down  his  face  in  streams ;  and 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  spirit,  tender  sensibility,  and,  as  he  himself 
declares,  "  wanting  in  what  is  ordinarily  called  courage."  He  was  a 
zealot  of  the  first  order ;  he  was  also  a  truly  converted  soul ;  but  hi& 
narrow  Churchmanship  cast  a  cloud  over  the  latter  portion  of  his  life» 
which  even  his  genius  and  piety  do  not  wholly  dispel. 

The  Tomb  of  Charles  IVesley  is  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Mary-le-bone,  in  London,  where  he  was  buried  at  his  own  request 
by  the  priest  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  well  aware 
that  his  brother  intended  to  be  buried  among  his  own  people  in  the 
little  cemetery  by  the  City  Eoad  Chapel,  but  Charles  would  not  He 
beside  him  in  death,  because  the  place  appointed  was  unconsecrated 
ground. 
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As  if  the  groand  where  John  Wesley  were  baried  needed  auj  other 
Mmocration ! 

TMb  piece  of  High-chnrchiam  on  the  part  of  his  younger  brother 
gave  Mr.  Wesley  BOine  pain  and  trouble,  and  in  answer  to  the  gossip 
occasioned  bj  the  matter  he  publislied  Ids  views  on  the  consecration 
of  dinrclies  and  burial-groundB ;  declaring  it  to  be  a  practice  which  was 
"neither  enjoined  by  the  law  of  the  English  State  nor  of  the  English 
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Church,  neither  is  it  enjoined  by  the  law  of  God ;  a  tiling  wrong  in 
itself,  flavored  with  Papal  superstition,  and  absolutely  ridiculous  i» 
the  eyes  of  sensible  Protestants."  * 

^Veslejail  Hyiiinol08T*~'I'he  list  of  poetical  publication! 
which  bear  tho  names  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  is  forty-nine  in 
numher :  books  and  papers,  large  and  small.  "  Hymns  for  tlie  Watch 
uine,"  1TB8,  p.  MS. 
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Night,"  is  a  little  tract  of  twelve  duodecimo  pages;  another  of  the 
aame  size  is  entitled,  ^^  Hymns  Occasioned  by  the  Earthquake,  March 
8, 1750,  to  which  is  added  a  Hymn  npon  the  Pouring  out  of  the  Seventh 
Yial,  Bev.  xvii,  etc.,  occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  Lisbon ; "  while 
^^  A  Collection  of  Moral  and  Sacred  Poems,  from  the  most  celebrated 
Knglish  Authors,"  published  in  1844,  is  a  work  in  three  volumes,  con- 
taining over  five  thousand  pages,  very  much  of  which  is  original  mat- 
ter. There  are  on  his  list  of  poetical  works :  ^^  Hymns  for  Times  of 
Trouble  and  Persecution;"  "Hymns  for  the  Expected  Invasion  of 
1759;"  "Hymns  for  the  Family;"  "Hymns  for  Children;"  "  Hynms 
for  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord ;"  "  A  Hymn  for  the  English  in  Amer- 
ica ;"  extracts  from  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  from  Toung^s  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  and  other  English  standard  poems;  besides  the  ten  or 
twelve  hymn-books  proper;  chief  of  which  is  his  "Collection  of 
Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  People  called  Methodists,"  1780,  a  volume 
of  five  hundred  pages,  which  has  only  recently  given  place  among  the 
English  Wesleyans  to  a  larger  and  more  catholic  collection. 

Of  the  forty-nine  publications  above  mentioned,  only  thirteen 
l)ear  the  name  of  Charles  Wesley  at  all,  and  only  five  of  these  are 
credited  to  him  alone ;  one  of  the  five  being  a  short  poem  addressed 
by  liim  to  his  brother  John. 

Charles  UTesley  as  a  Poet.— Beyond  all  dispute   Charles 

Wesley  was  the  prince  of  lyric  poets.  He  was  a  poet  by  birth,  by 
culture,  by  inspinition,  and  by  providential  opportunity.  Samuel 
Wesley,  as  has  been  seen,  was  much  given  to  writing  poetry,  or,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  to  "  beating  rhymes ; "  his  son  Charles  inherited 
tliis  rhyming  faculty  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  it  is  said  that  he  pro- 
duced an  immense  amount  of  work  in  rhyme  and  meter  which  was  no 
better  than  those  strained  and  stupid  couplets  into  which  his  father 
^*  beat "  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was  continually  producing  hymns. 
If  one  of  his  children  fell  sick  he  wrote  a  hvmn  about  it,  and  another 
hymn  when  the  child  got  well  again.  Every  addition  to  his  family 
stimulated  his  genius  to  the  production  of  several  hynms ;  a  hynm  to 
the  mother,  another  to  the  child,  another  to  the  remaining  members  of 
the  family,  and  perhaps  still  another  to  mothers  and  children  in 
general;  "some  of  which,"  says  Dr.  William  Rice,  to  whom  the 
Church  is  so  largely  indebted  for  its  admirable  new  Hymnal,  "have 
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l)een  admitted  to  a  place  in  onr  standard  hymn  book ;  though  no  one 
not  familiar  witti  their  history,  wonld  imagine  the  occasion  which 
called  them  forth." 

In  hiB  Journal  the  poet  records  the  fact  that  at  one  time  ho  sprained 
hia  wrist,  in  conaaqnence  whereof  he  was  not  able  to  write  any  hymns 
that  day — an  entry  which  shows  that  his  hymn-writing  faculty  was  a 
perennial  founts  from  which  flowed  an  almost  constant  stream. 
From  this  stream  his  superb  sacred  lyrics  in  the  Methodist  Hymnal 
are  taken,  sometimes  from  the  middle  of  a  long  poem,  the  remainder 
of  which  is  utterly  devoid  of  merit ;  for  whicli  critical  eelectiou 
the  world  b  indebted  to  his 
older  brother,  whose  superior 
culture  and  more  critical 
judgment  enabled  him  to 
select  the  good  from  the  com 
mon,  and  sometimes  helped 
faim  to  improve  upon  the 
original. 

"From  the  mass  of 
Charles  Wesley's  poetry ," 
says  the  eminent  authority 
just  quoted,  "  two  hundred 
hymns  may  be  selected  which 
■cannot  be  equaled  by  a  like 
selection  from  the  wntiugs 
of  any  other  man ; "  and  Dr 
Isaac  Watts,  the  only  man 
who  disputes  the  crown  with  the  poet  of  tlic  Methodists,  is  credited 
with  the  statement,  extravagtmt  as  it  may  seem,  tliat  Charles  Wesley's 
hymn  entitled  "  Wrestling  Jacob "  was  worth  uU  tlie  poetry  that  he 
himself  had  ever  written. 

The  best  hymns  of  Methodism,  however,  are  more  than  Wesleyan ; 
they  are  divine.  That  glorious  wave  of  spiritual  power  and  inspi- 
ration, sweeping  over  the  land,  caught  up  this  enthusiast,  this  poet* 
preacher,  into  the  third  heaven  of  song,  and  showed  him  things 
which  it  is  qoita  lawful,  but  also  quite  impossible,  for  ordinary  men  to 
otter.  His  verse  owed  nothing  to  that  heathen  myth,  the  "  Muse  of 
21 
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poetry;"  and  every  thing  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  ^ue  £ 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith  were  made  gloriously  real  to  his  soul,  and 
without  which  revelation  he  would  have  been  only  another  rhyme* 
beater,  whose  pages  could  only  be  valued  by  the  pound.  Add  to  his- 
birthright,  and  his  heavenly  inspiration,  the  unequaled  opportunity  of 
making  the  songs  of  a  people  wliose  language  is  full  of  music,  and 
who  were,  and  are,  the  heartiest  singers  that  Christendom  ever  pro- 
duced, and  we  have  the  three  points  wliich  determine  the  circle  of 
Charles  Wesley's  poetic  power  and  fame. 

There  are  evidences  that  John  Wesley  might  have  been  the  greater 
poet  of  the  two,  but  he  was  so  much  else  besides  that  this  one  among 
his  many  talents  is  often  overlooked.  What  a  glorious  nature,  then,, 
must  his  have  been,  in  which  there  was  room  enough  for  a  poet  larger 
than  Charles  Wesley,  without  in  anywise  crowding  his  other  capaci- 
ties, or  obscuring  the  view  that  history  gives  us  of  the  rest  of  that 
glorious  man ! 

UTesley  and  the  Antislavery  Society. — In  the  year 
1780  a  young  gentleman,  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  brilliant 
talents  and  master  of  a  handsome  fortune,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  whose  name  was  destined  to  take  first, 
rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

From  a  boy  the  soul  of  William  Wilberforce  was  moved  with 
hatred  and  horror  toward  the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  which  in  many  of 
the  English  Colonies  was  a  source  of  enormous  wealth.  The  slave- 
trade  was  carried  on  in  British  ships,  defended  by  British  argmnents,. 
and  sustained  by  British  authority,  both  in  Church  and  State.  Even 
George  Whitefield,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  owner  of  a  considerable 
number  of  slaves,  whom  he  kept  to  work  his  Orphan  House  plantation 
in  Georgia :  and  so  firmly  was  this  iniquity  intrenched,  that  none  but 
an  enthusiast,  moved  by  that  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  is  an  inspira- 
tion from  God,  would  have  ventured  to  attempt  its  extirpation. 

In  1787  the  London  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave- 
Trade,  was  fonned.  Thirteen  years  before  this,  John  Wesley  had 
published  his  "  Thoughts  upon  Slavery,"  at  which  time  Wilberforce- 
was  a  youth  of  fifteen. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  this  veteran  of  eighty-four  and  this- 
young  champion  of  twenty-eight  uniting  their  forces  for  such  a  glorious 
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stntggle.  Wesloy  was  not  aMe  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the 
aSairs  of  the  new  eocietj,  but  from  time  to  time  wrote  letters  which 
were  read  at  their  meetingB,  giving  eagacioos  connscl  and  pledging  all 
poesible  assistance.  He  also  printed  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Ttiougbta 
upon  SUvery,"  and  spread  it  broadcast  thronghont  Eiiglaud  and 
Ireland.     Thus  began  the  etrugglo  which  was  kept  up  for  forty-six 
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juiirs,  and  which,  on  the  second  of  Augnst,  1833,  terminated  in  the 
Act  of  Emancipation,  whereby  Great  Britain  wiped  out  that  blot  upon 
liLT  national  character,  at  a  cost  to  the  national  treasury  of  twenty 
million  pounds  sterling,  and  provided  for  the  liberation  of  all  the 
slaves  witliin  the  limits  of  her  realm. 

The  following  remarkable  incident  is  related  by  Kr.  Wesley.     It 
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occurred  during  his  antislavery  sermon  preached  at  Bristol  on  the  sixth 
of  Mardi,  1788.  The  topic  of  the  discourse  had  been  previously  an- 
nounced, and  the  chapel  was  densely  crowded  both  with  rich  and  poor. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  discourse,"  says  Wesley,  "  while  there 
was  on  every  side  attention  still  as  night,  a  vehement  noise  arose,  none 
could  tell  why,  and  shot  like  hghtning  through  the  congregation.  The 
terror  and  confusion  were  inexpressible.  You  might  have  imagined  it 
was  a  city  taken  by  storm.  The  people  rushed  upon  each  other  with 
the  utmost  violence;  the  benches  were  broken  in  pieces;  and  nine 
tenths  of  the  congregation  appeared  to  be  struck  with  the  same  panic. 
In  about  six  minutes  the  storm  ceased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  rose  ; 
and,  all  being  calm,  I  went  on  without  the  least  interruption.  It  was 
the  strangest  incident  of  the  kind  I  ever  remembered  ;  and  I  believe 
none  can  account  for  it,  without  supposing  some  preternatural  influ- 
ence. Satan  fought,  lest  his  kingdom  should  be  delivered  up.  We 
set  the  next  day  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  that  God  would 
remember  those  poor  outcasts  of  men,"  [the  slaves,]  "  and  make  a  way 
for  them  to  escape,  and  break  their  chains  asunder." 

To  John  Wesley  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  was  a  verit- 
able person,  against  whom  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  contend.  He  believed 
in  the  devil  and  hated  him,  just  as  truly  as  he  believed  in  the  Lord  and 
loved  him  ;  and  it  was  no  strain  upon  his  faith  to  believe  that  himself 
and  his  work  were  hated  and  opposed  by  the  one  and  loved  and 
assisted  by  the  other. 

Wesley  "died  in  the  beginning  of  this  great  antislavery  movement^ 
but  his  name  will  stand  in  history  with  those  of  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson,  as  one  of  the  first  and  chief  promoters  of  that  deliverance 
to  the  captives  which  is  the  greatest  honor  and  glory  eyer  achieved 
by  the  British  nation. 

l¥esley's  Last  Tisit  to  Ireland. — On  the  first  of  Marcli, 
1Y89,  Mr.  Wesley  set  out  on  his  last  journey  to  Ireland. 

The  management  of  Methodism  in  that  island  had  largely  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  who  had  now  become  his  chief  assistant, 
and  who  for  many  years  in  succession  had  presided  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Irish  Conference ;  but  Wesley  was  still  held  to  be  their  father  in 
the  Gospel,  and  his  visit  on  this  occasion,  while  Dr.  Coke  was  absent 
in  America  on  In's  episcopal  mission,  was  a  season  of  great  rejoicing. 
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The  Irish  Coitfierence  was  now  composed  of  sixty  preach- 
ers, of  whom,  at  the  session  of  1Y89,  there  were  between  forty  and 
fifty  present.  Wesley,  who  had  a  peculiar  love  for  Ireland,  sets  down 
in  his  Journal  this  complimentary  notice : — 

"  Friday,  July  3.  Our  little  Conference  began  in  DubUn  and  ended 
Tuesday,  7.  On  this  I  observe,  1.  I  never  had  between  forty  and  fifty 
such  preachers  together  in  Ireland  before ;  all  of  them,  we  had  reason 
to  hope,  alive  to  God,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  his  service.  2.  I  never 
saw  such  a  number  of  preachers  before  so  unanimous  in  all  points,  par- 
ticularly as  to  leaving  the  Church,  which  none  of  them  had  the  least 
thought  of.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  has  been  this  year  so  large  an 
increase  of  the  Society." 

And  again  he  writes  :  "  I  have  found  such  a  body  of  members  as  1 
hardly  believed  could  have  been  found  together  in  Ireland — men  of  so 
exact  experience,  so  deep  piety,  and  so  strong  understanding.  I  am 
convinced  they  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  English  Conference 
except  it  be  in  number." 

Ireland  is  a  rainy  country.  Again  and  again  the  heavens  poured 
down  their  showers  upon  the  out-of-door  congregations  which  gathered 
to  hear  the  great  Wesley ;  but  they  listened  almost  as  well  with  the 
water  running  down  their  backs  as  if  they  had  been  under  the  shelter 
of  a  cathedral  dome.  Sometimes  the  preacher  managed  to  find  a 
covered  spot,  but  if  none  were  convenient  he  too  stood  up  under  the 
outpouring,  and  preached  "  until  he  was  wet  to  the  skin,  praying  with 
a  fervent  heart,  the  while,  that  grace  might  descend  upon  his  hearers 
in  equally  copious  floods."* 

From  Dublin  he  made  a  preaching  tour  through  the  Irish  prov- 
inces, in  wliich  tour  of  about  nine  weeks  he  preached  in  more  than  sixty 
different  towns  and  villages,  sometimes  in  churches  and  cliapels,  some- 
times in  the  open  air,  and  once  in  a  place  which  he  says  was  "  large 
but  not  elegant — it  cow-house."  He  gives  no  account  of  the  number 
of  members  in  the  Irish  Societies,  but  the  minutes  of  the  Bristol  Con- 
ference of  1790  supply  the  following  figures : — 

Number  nf  Circnits  in  Ireland 20 

**    Preacliers 67 

•*    Members 14,106* 

*SKiTn*8  "History  of  Methodism,"  vol.  i,  p  r.or 
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An  interesting  item  of  business  at  this  last  Irish  Conference  was 
Wesley's  appointment  of  "  Adam  Clarke  and  his  wife  to  the  charge 
of  the  Dublin  Circuit,"  in  which  some  serious  difficulties  had  arisen. 
In  a  letter  to  the  future  king  of  commentators,  who  was  then  in  the 
Isle  of  Jersey  on  account  of  feeble  health,  after  referring  to  the 
troubles  of  the  Dublin  Society  he  says : — 

"  But  who  is  able  to  watch  over  them  that  they  may  not  be  moved 
from  their  steadfastness?  I  know  none  more  proper  than  Adam 
Clarke  and  his  wife ;  and  indeed  it  may  seem  hard  for  them  to  come 
into  a  strange  land  again.  Well,  you  may  come  to  me  at  Leeds  at  the 
latter  end  of  next  month,  and  if  you  can  show  me  any  more  proper 
I  will  send  them  in  your  stead." 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1789,  Wesley  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Ireland. 
Multitudes  followed  him  to  the  ship,  and  before  going  on  board  he 
gave  out  a  hymn  which  the  people  sang  as  well  as  they  could  with 
their  hearts  in  their  throats.  After  the  singing  the  grand  old  patriarch 
dropped  upon  his  knees  on  the  wharf  and  commended  them  all  to 
God.  Then  there  were  liand-shakings,  and  blessings,  and  loving  fare- 
wells ;  many  weeping,  and  some  falling  on  the  old  man's  neck  and  kiss- 
ing him.  Now.  he  steps  on  deck;  the  lines  are  cast  off;  the  vessel 
catches  the  breath  of  heaven  with  its  white  wings,  and  the  last  the 
warm-hearted  Irish  Methodists  ever  see  of  their  beloved  bishop  he  is 
standing  upon  the  deck,  his  wliite  locks  shining,  his  face  full  of  fatherly 
tenderness,  and  liis  hand  outstretched  toward  them  in  a  parting  bene- 
diction. 

Wesley's  Last  Circuit. — Early  in  the  year  1790  Mr.  Wesley, 
in  spite  of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  set  out  to  make  his  great 
northern  circuit.  This  tour  was  Wesley's  annual  visitation  of  the 
Societies  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  and  of  the  few  that  had 
maintained  a  foothold  in  Scotland.  On  this  last  occasion  it  occupied 
him  five  months.  Tliink  of  a  man  eighty-seven  years  old,  before  the 
age  of  railways,  traveling  a  five  months'  circuit  through  regions  where 
the  roads  were  often  next  to  impassable,  carrying  with  him  "  the  care 
of  all  the  Churches,"  preaching  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  a  week,  and 
riding  in  his  carriage  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day!  But  the  grand  old 
hero  fairly  reveled  in  it.  He  gloried  in  being  able  to  endure  so  much 
hardness  as  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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He  also  kept  up  ha  field  preaching  sometimes,  even  in  wintry 
-weather,  and  with  the  cold  winds  cutting  his  face  and  trying  to  sliake 
Ills  old  bones,  the  voice  of  the  venerable  man  would  rise  in  all  the 
'Clearness  and  fullness  of  his  earher  years  as  with  the  sky  for  a 
«ounding-board  and  the  round  earth  for  a  pulpit  he  preached  to 
the  mnltitudes  which  crowded  about  him  to  whom  his  presence  was 
almost  like  that  of  a  saint  come  back  from  glory    and  whoao  words 


WKSLEY'S   TItKE. 


vere  all  the  more  precious  )}ecaiise  it  was  evident  tliat  the  man  was 
ripe  for  heaven,  and  they  would  doubtless  see  liis  face  no  more. 

In  the  church-yard  of  the  little  town  of  Winchclsea  stands  an  old 
ash-tree,  which  is  known  in  the  town  and  for  many  miles  about  by  the 
name  of  "Wesley's  tree,"  from  the  circumstance  that  beneath  its 
ahade  that  venerable  man  on  this  great  circuit  preached  the  last  ser^ 
mon  that  he  ever  delivered  in  the  open  air. 
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It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  liim  when  on  these  episcopal  tours  of 
visitation  to  take  his  breakfast  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to 
enter  his  carriage  at  four.  He  would  say  to  his  coachman,  "  Have  the 
carriage  at  the  door  at  four  o'clock ;  I  do  not  mean  a  quarter  or  five 
minutes  past,  but  four^'*  and  the  coachman  knew  very  well  that  it 
would  not  do  to  be  a  minute  late.  During  this  last  pastoral 
visitation  of  his  Societies  Wesley  preached  eighty  sermons  in  eight 
weeks,  besides  frequently  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  at  which 
he  sometimes  administered  to  from  fifteen  hundi*ed  to  two  thousand 
comthunicants. 

As  a  specimen  of  tlie  cool  courage  and  determination  of  Wesley  in 
his  old  age  the  following  account  of  his  ride  through  the  sea  over  the 
Cornwall  sands  between  the  towns  of  Haylc  and  St.  Ives  is  given  by 
his  coachman  on  that  occasion. 

"  I  first  heard  Mr.  Wesley  preach  in  the  street,  near  our  market- 
house,"  says  he,  "  when  I  was  hostler  at  the  London  Inn.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley came  there  one  day  in  a  carriage  di-iven  by  his  own  serv- 
ant, who,  being  unacquainted  with  the  roads  further  westward,  he 
engaged  me  to  drive  him  to  St.  Ives.  We  set  out,  and  on  our  arrival 
at  Hayle  we  foimd  the  sands  between  that  and  St.  Ives,  over  which  we 
had  to  pass,  overflowed  by  the  rising  tide. 

"  On  reaching  the  water's  edge  I  hesitated  to  proceed,  and  advised 
him  of  the  danger  of  crossing ;  and  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  seeing  us  stop- 
ping, came  up  and  endeavored  to  persuade  us  from  an  undertaking  so 
full  of  peril,  but  without  effect,  for  Mr.  Wesley  had  resolved  to  go  on ;. 
he  said  he  had  to  preach  at  St.  Ives  at  a  certain  hour,  and  that  he  must 
fulfill  his  appointment.  Looking  out  of  the  carriage  window  he  called 
out: — 

" '  Take  the  sea  1  take  .the  sea ! ' 

"  I  dashed  into  the  waves.  The  horses  were  soon  swimming,  and 
the  carriage  nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  tide.  I  struggled  hard  to 
maintain  my  seat  in  the  saddle,  while  the  poor  horses  were  snort- 
ing and  rearing  in  the  most  fearful  manner.  I  expected  every  moment 
to  be  swept  into  eternity,  and  the  only  hope  I  had  was  on  account 
of  driving  so  holy  a  man.  At  that  awful  moment  I  heard  Mr* 
Wesley's  voice.  With  diflSculty  I  turned  my  head  toward  the  carriage, 
and  saw  his  white  locks  dripping  with  water,  which  ran  down  his  face. 
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,  imdiBtnrbed  hy  his  periloiiii 
\'uicL',  and  said : — 


lie  was  looking  caludy  ujtmi  tin;  wj 
Htuution.     lie  liailed  me  in  a  loud  \ 

"  ■  Wliat  is  tliy  naiin;,  driver ! ' 

"  I  answered,  •  Peter,  sir.' 

"  He  said,  'Peter,  fear  not;  tliou  slialt  not  sink,' 

■'  Tliat  gave  me  new  coiirage.  I  again  urged  on  the  flagging 
horwjs,  and,  plunging  and  wallowing  tlirough  the  waves,  at  last  we 
reached  the  opimsite  «Iiore  in  safety." 

Visilillg;  the  Clanseii.— In  hix  Juumal  of  his  last  grand  epis- 


L  liUAVK  RIDt:. 


Ofipal  tour  "Wesley  speaka  of  "the  unpleafling  work  of  ^-isiting  the 
plaivef,"  and  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Dublin  Society  had  increased 
to  about  eleven  hundred  menilH^n:,  of  whom,  after  due  examination,  lie 
"felt  obligefl  to  exclnde  alxtnt  one  hundred." 

As  the  chief  anthority  among  tlie  "people  called  Methodists," 
Wecley  held  himself  ri-sponsihlc  for  the  correctness  of  the  lives  of  the 
membere  of  his  Societies.     All  tliat  was  required  of  any  one  on  being 
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admitted  to  this  fraternity  was  "a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  ta 
<soine,  and  obedience  to  tlie  '  general  rules,' "  hence  it  frequently  bo- 
came  necessary  to  correct  the  rolls  and  to  cut  off  therefrom  tlie  names 
of  those  wlio  had  fallen  awny  from  Methodism ;  thougli  that  did  not 
■always  imply  falling  from  grace,  since  many  persons  joined  tlic  Soci- 
•eties  wlio  did  not  ])rofcss  to  have  any  grace,  but  sought  to  obtain  it  in 
this  particular  niiiimcr. 

Wesley's  method  was  to  meet  tlic  classes,  and  by  ]>er8onal  inquiry 
■find  out  how  the  souls  of  his  jx^ople  prospered  ;  a  work  wliich  of  all 
•others  he  most  hcai-tily  disliked ;  but  he  would  not  neglect  it,  especially 
because  there  were  increasing  signs  of  aversion  to  it  on  the  part  of 
some  of  his  preachers.  He  must  needs  hold  a  personal  examinar 
tion  of  the  minds  and  consciences  of  twenty -five  hundred  sinners  in  all 
stages  of  penitence  and  salvation ;  some  ignorant  and  needing  instruct 
tion,  some  stupid  and  unable  to  receive  it,  some  stubborn  and  deter- 
mined not  to  have  it,  some  full  of  foolish  fancies  to  be  despoiled,  some 
full  of  doubts  to  be  cleared  away,  some  in  sorrow  to  be  comforted, 
others  in  rebellion  to  be  expelled ;  with  as  many  shades  and  variations 
of  these  general  conditions  as  there  were  individuals  in  the  Society — 
such  was  the  task  which  the  Bishop  of  the  Methodists  speaks  of  as 
"  the  unpleasing  work  of  visiting  the  classes." 

WcJiley's  Last  Conference.. — The  forty-seventh  Methodist 
■Conference  was  opened  at  Bristol  on  the  27th  of  July,  1790.  The 
unpleasing  work  of  visiting  and  sifting  the  classes  was  not  neglected, 
and  after  that  process  the  Bristol  Society  numbered  nine  hundi'cd  and 
forty-four.  The  statistics  of  the  body  of  Methodists,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  were  reported  at  this  Conference  were  something  amaz- 
ing. Up  to  the  year  1780  the  movement  had  been  a  glorious  success, 
but  its  progress  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Wesley's  life  was  more 
than  double  the  united  results  of  the  forty  years  preceding. 

Statistics— 1780  to  1790.— In  the  year  1780  there  were  64 
oircuits  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  1790  there  were  115.  Then  there 
were  171  itinerant  preachers  employed ;  now  there  were  294.  Tlien 
there  were  43,380  members  of  the  Society ;  now  there  were  71,568. 
Then  there  were  no  missionary  stations ;  now  19  missionaries  were  ap- 
pointed to  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent's,  St.  Christopher's,  Nevis, 
Tortola,  Jamaica,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Kewfoundland,  in  whidi  was  au 
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^iiegato  membership  of  5,350  persons — SOO  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Kcw- 
foundland,  and  4,550  in  the  West  Indies.  In  17S0  tlicre  were  in 
America  twenty  circuits,  42  itinerant  preaclici*8,  and  8,504  inenibersof 
Society.  In  1790  tlieix)  were  114  circuits,  22S  itinerant  pi-oaclici's, 
and  57,631  members  of  Society. 

These  statistics,  put  in  another  form,  will  stand  thus : — * 


Methodist    Circuits 
throughout  the  world. 

Methodist  Itinerant 
Preachers. 

Methodist  Members. 

1790 
1780 

240    • 

84 

541 
213 

184,549 
52,884 

Ikcrbasi 
in  10  ycare. 

156 

828 

82,215 

Plain  l¥ords  to  Rich  Metiiodists. — Tlie  members  of 
tlie  first  United  Societies,  liowcver  much  they  may  have  been  exercised 
with  the  cares  of  the  world,  were  not  many  of  them  perplexed  with 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches ;  but  in  his  Last  days  Wesley  observed,  with 
indignation  as  well  as  alarm,  that  the  gifts  of  the  people  for  the  cause  of 
Ood  did  not  increase  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their 
wealth,  and  his  exhortations  to  the  rich  Methodists  during  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life  arc  Morthy  of  everlasting  remembrance.  He 
preached  two  notable  sermons  during  this  year ;  one  entitled,  "  Why 
has  Christianity  done  so  Little  Good  in  the  World  ? "  text,  Jeremiah 
viii,  22 :  the  other,  "  The  Rich  Fool,"  from  the  words,  "  K  riches  in- 
crease, set  not  your  heart  upon  them."  Psalm  Ixii,  10.  The  following 
selections  will  show  the  faithfulness  of  his  dealing  upon  this 
subject : — 

"  Let  us  descend  to  particulars ;  and  see  that  each  of  you  deals 
faithfully  with  his  own  soul.  Do  you  not  eat  more  plentifully  or  more 
delicately  than  you  did  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  ?  Do  not  you  use 
more  drink,  or  drink  of  a  more  cosily  kind,  than  you  did  then  f  Do 
you  sleep  on  as  hard  a  bed  as  you  did  once,  suppose  your  health  will 
bear  it  ?  Do  jou  fast  as  often  now  you  are  rich,  as  you  did  when  you 
were  poor  f  Ought  you  not  in  all  reason  to  do  this  rather  more  often 
than  more  seldom  ?  I  am  afraid  your  own  heart  condemns  you.  You 
are  not  clear  in  this  matter. 

•Ttkrmaji'i  «« Lif e of  Weal^." 
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'^  Do  not  some  of  you  seek  no  small  part  of  happiness  in  that  trifle 
of  trifles,  dress  ?  Do  not  you  bestow  more  money,  or,  which  is  the 
same,  more  time  and  pains  upon  it,  than  you  did  once  t  I  doubt  this 
is  not  done  to  please  God.  Then  it  pleases  the  devil.  If  you  laid 
aside  your  needless  ornaments  some  years  since,  ruffles,  necklaces^ 
spider  caps,  ugly,  unbecoming  bonnets,  costly  linen,  expensive  laces, 
have  you  not,  in  defiance  of  religion  and  reason,  taken  to  them  again  ? 

"  Permit  me  to  come  a  little  closer  still ;  perhaps  I  may  not  trouble 
you  any  more  on  this  littad.  I  am  pained  for  you  that  are  rich  in  t/iia 
world.  Do  you  give  all  you  can  ?  You  whcT  receive  £500  a  year, 
and  spend  only  £200,  do  you  give  £300  back  to  God  f  If  not,  you 
certainly  rob  God  of  that  £300. 

" '  Kay,  may  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my  own  t ' 

"  Ucre  lies  the  ground  of  your  mistake.  It  is  not  your  own.  It 
cannot  be,  unless  you  are  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 

" '  However,  I  must  'provide  for  my  children.' 

"  Certainly.  But  how  ?  By  making  them  rich  ?  AVTien  you  will 
probably  make  them  heathens,  as  some  of  you  have  done  already^ 
Leave  thpm  enough  to  live  on,  not  in  idleness  and  luxury,  but  by 
honest  industry." 

On  the  delicate  question  of  marriage  with  unbelievers,  he  gives 
faithful  warning  thus : — 

"  How  great  is  the  darkness  of  that  execrable  wretch  (I  can  give 
him  no  better  title,  be  he  rich  or  poor)  who  will  sell  his  own  child  to 
the  devil ;  who  will  barter  her  own  eternal  happiness  for  any  quan- 
tity of  gold  or  silver  1  What  a  monster  would  any  man  be  accounted 
who  devoured  the  flesh  of  his  own  offspring !  And  is  he  not  as  great 
a  monster,  who,  by  his  own  act  and  deed,  gives  her  to  be  devoured  by 
that  roaring  lion,  as  he  certainly  does  (so  far  as  is  in  his  power)  who 
marries  her  to  an  ungodly  man. 
" '  But  he  is  rich ;  he  has  £10,000 ! ' 

"  Wliat  if  it  were  £100,000  ?  The  more  the  worse ;  the  less  proba- 
bility wiU  she  have  of  escaping  the  danmation  of  hell.  With  what 
face  wilt  thou  look  upon  her,  when  she  tells  thee  in  the  realms 
below,  'Thou  hast  plunged  me  into  this  place  of  torment  I  Hadst 
thou  given  me  to  a  good  man,  however  poor,  I  might  now  have 
been  in  Abraliam's  bosom ! ' 
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"  Are  any  of  you  that  are  called  Methodists  seeking  to  inarry  your 
children  well,  (as  the  cant  phrase  is,)  that  is,  to  sell  them  to  some  pur- 
chaser that  has  much  money  but  little  or  no  religion  t  Have  you  prof- 
ited no  more  by  all  ye  have  heard  f  Man,  woman,  think  what  you  are 
about  1  Dare  you  also  sell  your  child  to  the  devil  f  You  undoubtedly 
do  this  (as  far  as  in  you  lies)  when  you  marry  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  a 
child  of  the  devil,  though  it  be  one  that  wallows  in  gold  or  silver.  O 
take  warning  in  time !  Beware  of  the  gilded  bait  I  Death  and  hell 
Are  hid  beneath.  Prefer  grace  before  gold  and  precious  stones ;  glory 
in  heaven  to  riches  on  earth  1  If  you  do  not,  you  are  worse  than  the 
very  Canaanites.  They  only  made  their  children  ^<w«  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch ;  you  make  yours  pass  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched,  and  to  stay  in  it  forever  P 

"  Of  the  three  rules  which  are  laid  down  on  this  head  in  the  ser- 
mon on  *  The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,'  you  may  find  many  that 
observe  the  first  rule,  namely,  Gain  all  y\/u  can.  You  may  find  a  few 
that  observe  the  second.  Save  all  you  can.  But  how  many  have  you 
found  that  observe  the  third  rule.  Give  all  you  canf  Have  you 
reason  to  believe  that  five  hundred  of  these  are  to  be  found  among 
£f ty  thousand  Methodists  t  And  yet  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than 
that  all  who  observe  the  two  first  rules,  without  the  third,  will  be 
twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  than  ever  they  were  before. 

"  O  that  God  would  enable  me  once  more,  before  I  go  hence  and 
am  no  more  seen,  to  lift  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpet  to  those  who  gain 
and  sa/oe  all  they  can,  but  do  not  give  all  they  can  I  Ye  are  the  men, 
some  of  the  chief  men,  who  continually  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God, 
and  in  a  great  measure  stop  his  gracious  influence  from  descending 
on  our  assemblies.  Many  of  your  brethren,  beloved  of  God,  have  not 
food  to  eat ;  they  have  not  raiment  to  put  on ;  they  have  not  a  place 
where  to  lay  their  heads.  And  why  arc  tlioy  thus  distressed  %  Because 
you  impiously,  unjustly,  and  cruelly  detain  from  them  wliat  your  Master 
and  theirs  lodges  in  your  hands  on  purpose  to  supply  their  wants.  In 
the  name  of  God,  what  are  you  doing  f  Do  you  neither  fear  God,  nor 
regard  man?  Why  do  you  not  deal  your  bread  to  tlie  hungry,  and 
cover  the  naked  with  a  garment )  Have  you  not  laid  out  in  your  own 
costly  apparel  what  would  have  answered  both  these  intentions  %  Tliis 
idle  expense  lias  no  approbation,  either  from  God  or  your  own  con- 
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•ciciicc.  But  yon  say, '  Yon  can  cffcrd  it ! '  Oui  anj  steward  afford 
to  lie  an  arrant  knave?  to  waste  his  lord's  goods!  Can  any  servant 
afford  to  lay  out  Lis  master's  money  any  otherwise  than  his  master 
ap]>oints  him !  So  far  from  it,  that  whoever  does  this  ou^t  to  be  ex- 
chided  from  a  Christian  society. 

^'  The  Methodists  grow  more  and  more  self -indulgent  because  they 
tjrow  rich.  Although  many  of  them  are  still  deplorably  poor,  {^TeU  it 
not  in  Oath  :  jmblish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Adcelon  !)  yet  many 
others,  in  the  space  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years,  are  twenty,  thirty,. 
yea,  a  hundred  times  richer  than  they  were  when  they  first  entered 
the  Society.  And  it  is  an  observation  which  admits  of  few  exceptions, 
that  nine  in  ten  of  these  decreased  in  grace  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  increased  in  wealth.  Indeed,  according  to  the  natural  tendency 
of  riches,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  otherwise." 

The  right  to  exercise  tliis  boldness  was  earned  by  a  life  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Wesley  was  faithful  both  in  little  and  in  much.  lie  could 
challenge  his  people  to  imitate  himself,  with  the  mournful  assurance 
that  the  majority  of  them  would  never  do  it.  Dr.  Whitehead,  one  of 
his  biographers,  sfiys,  that  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  it  was  supposed 
that  Wesley  gave  away  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pounds ; 
a  statement  confinncd  by  Mr.  Moore,  another  biographer,  who  says : 
"Mr.  Wesley's  accounts  lie  before  me.  His  expenses  were  kept  with 
great  exactness;  every  penny  is  recorded,  and  I  presume  that  the 
thirty  thousand  pounds  might  be  increased  several  thousand  more.'^ 
Wesley's  last  entry  in  his  account  book  is  as  follows  : — 

"  N.  B.  For  upward  of  sixty  years  I  have  kept  my  accounts  exactly, 
and  I  will  not  attempt  it  any  longer,  being  satisfied  with  the  convic- 
tion that  I  have  saved  all  I  can,  and  given  all  I  can,  that  is,  all  I  have. 
''Jvly  16,  1790.  John  Wesley." 

How  many  other  life-time  accounts  would  furnish  such  a  trial 
balance } 

During  some  portions  of  his  life  his  income  from  his  publishing 
house  was  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  ]>ounds  a  year,  besides 
which,  large  sums  of  money  were  placed  in  his  hands  for  cliaritable 
distribution.  But  none  of  this  did  Mr.  Wesley  consider  as  his  own ; 
ho  was  merely  the  Lord's  steward  in  this  matter,  and  he  received  hia 
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yearly  allowance  of  thirty  pounds  from  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
his  publishing  house  as  if  he  had  been  any  other  itinerant  preacher  or 
a  teacher  in  the  Kingswood  or  Newcastle  schools,  and  he  declared  that, 
in  spite  of  his  great  income,  he  never  in  all  his  life  had  at  one  time 
one  hundred  pounds  that  he  could  call  liis  own. 

"Poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing^ 
allthingsl" 

Death  of  John  lEVesley • — ^About  ten  o'clock  on  the  moming^ 
of  Wednesday,  March  2,  1Y91,  after  a  brief  season  of  prostration,  but 
without  any  disease  or  pain,  in  the  full  use  of  his  senses,  and  in  the- 
glorious  triumph  of  the  faith  he  had  preached  so  long  and  so  well, 
John  Wesley  passed  from  the  world  of  the  dying  to  the  world  of  the- 
living. 

It  was  his  earnest  prayer  that  he  might  cease  at  once  to  "  work  and 
live,"  and  there  were,  indeed,  only  nine  days  from  the  date  of  his- 
last  sermon  at  the  house  of  a  friend  near  London  to  the  time  when  he- 
departed  for  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tlie  heavens. 
On  the  day  after  this  last  discourse  (February  24)  he  wrote  his  last 
letter,  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  was  to  his  young  friend 
Wilberforce,  cheering  him  on  in  his  struggle  against  slavery. 

The  next  day  he  returned  to  his  residence  in  City  Koad,  London, 
and  on  reaching  home  lie  went  immediately  to  his  room,  and  desired 
to  be  left  alone  for  a  short  time.  At  the  end  of  tlie  time  appointed 
he  was  found  to  be  ill,  and  his  physician,  Dr.  Whitehead,  was  sum- 
moned at  once. 

"They  are  more  afraid  than  hurt,"  said  he  to  the  doctor,  on  his- 
arrival. 

But  presently  he  fell  into  a  drowsy  condition,  in  which  he  passed 
the  next  thirty-six  hours.  On  Sunday  morning,  February  27th,  hc^ 
seemed  to  be  rallying  again,  got  up  and  sat  in  his  cliair,  looking  cheer 
ful,  repeated  portions  of  hymns,  and  joined  in  conversation;  but 
soon  he  began  to  wander  in  his  mind,  and  imagined  himself  to  be 
meeting  the  classes  or  preaching.  His  friends  now  became  alarmed, 
and,  being  utterly  without  hope  except  from  on  high,  notes  were 
hastily  dispatched  to  the  jireachers  by  his  faithful  friend  and  traveling 
C'uiiipanlon,  Joseph  Bradford,  in  these  words: — 

"  Mr.  Wesley  is  very  ill.    Pray!    Pray!    Pray!" 
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Oil  Tuesday,  March  1,  after  a  restless  night,  being  asked  if  he 
fiuffered  pain,  he  answered  "  No,"  and  then  began  singing : — 

"  All  gloi7  to  God  in  the  sky, 

And  peace  upon  earth  be  restored! 
O  Jesus,  exalted  on  high, 

Appear  our  omnipotent  Lord. 
Who,  meanly  in  Bethlehem  bom, 

Didst  stoop  to  redeem  a  lost  race, 
Once  more  to  thy  people  return. 

And  reign  in  thy  kingdom  of  grace." 

After  some  time  he  said,  "I  will  get  up,"  and,  while  his  friends 
were  arranging  his  clothes,  he  began  again  to  sing : — 

"  ril  praise  my  Maker  while  I've  breath, 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death, 

Praise  shall  employ  my  nobler  powers; 
My  days  of  praise  shall  ne^er  be  past, 
While  life,  and  thought,  and  being  last, 

Or  immortality  endures." 

Being  exceedingly  weak,  he  was  presently  carried  back  to  his  bed, 
and  after  arranging  some  trifling  matters,  and  giving  a  few  brief  direo- 
tions  about  his  burial,  which  he  desired  to  be  conducted  in  the  sim- 
plest manner,  he  called  out  "  Pray  and  praise ;"  and  while  liis  friends 
fell  upon  tlieir  knees  he  fervently  responded  to  the  prayers  they 
offered,  especially  to  that  of  his  friend  John  Broadbent,  who  desired 
that  God  would  still  bless  the  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  which 
Wesley  had  been  the  means  of  estabhshing. 

On  rising  from  prayer  his  friends  drew  near  to  his  bed,  and  with 
the  utmost  calmness  he  saluted  each  one  present,  shook  hands^  and 
said,  ^^  Farewell,  farewell ! "  Some  time  after  this  he  tried  again  to 
speak,  but  his  words  were  too  feeble  to  be  understood.  Observing  the 
anxiety  on  the  faces  of  his  friends  at  being  unable  to  understand  him, 
the  dying  man  summoned  all  his  remaining  strength,  and  excUimod, 
in  a  clear,  strong  voice,  ^'  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  ns."  Then, 
after  a  short  space,  lifting  his  hand,  he  emphatieally  repeated,  ^  I'ht 
lest  of  (Mil  Uy  Chd  w  iriVA  «*.*' 

A  little  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  March  2  the  supreme 
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moment  arrived.  Several  of  his  relatives  and  members  of  his  house- 
hold knelt  around  his  bed  in  prayer,  and  on  rising  from  their  knees, 
and  seeing  that  Wesley  was  about  to  depart,  Bradford  solenmly 
repeated  these  words : — 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlast- 
ing doors,  and  this  heir  of  glory,  shall  come  in ;"  and  while  he  was  yet 
speaking,  without  a  sign  or  a  groan,  this  great  man,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  passed  away,  doubtless  to  hear  the  words  from  the  lips  of  his 
Lord,  which,  according  to  human  judgment,  might  be  better  spoken 
to  him  than  to  almost  any  other  man :  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

The  funeral  was  celebrated  at  City  Koad  Chapel,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  were  two  good  reasons 
for  the  choice  of  this  unusual  hour :  first,  it  was  Wesley's  favorite 
time  for  prcacliing;  and  second,  at  a  later  hour  of  the  day  the  attend- 
ant crowds  would  have  been  overwhelming  and  dangerous. 

The  beautiful  burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  read 
by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  served  him  as  a  faithful  son  in 
the  ministry  for  thirty  years,  and  who  now  lies  close  by  his  side. 

When  the  minister  catne  to  that  part  of  the  service  "  Forasmuch 
as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  unto  himsftlf  the  soul  of  our 
dear  brother,"  instead  of  "brother"  he  used  "father,"  with  an 
emphasis  so  suggestive,  and  a  voice  so  full  of  love  and  tenderness,  that 
the  whole  assembly  broke  out  in  uncontrollable  sobs  and  tears. 

A  simple  monument  marioB  Ids  grave  in  City  Koad  Cemetery,  in 
which  it  was  his  desire  that  liis  dust  might  repose  among  the  graves  of 
his  people.  This  burial-ground  has  now  been  closed.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  held  as  a  sacred  and  honorable  spot,  in  which  only  the  chief 
men  of  "  the  people  called  Methodists "  could  hope  to  find  a  resting 
place  by  the  side  of  their  great  leader,  and  after  the  burial  there  of 
that  honored  father  in  Israel,  the  Kev.  Jabez  Bunting,  the  number  of 
this  elect  was  declared  complete,  and  the  place  was  once  for  all  given 
over  to  memory  and  to  history. 

Wesley's  Will. — A  short  time  before  his  death  Mr.  Wesley 
executed  a  deed  in  which  he  gave  Ids  public  interests  over  into  the 
hands  of  trustees,  chief  of  whom  was  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  to  be  by  them 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  Connection. 
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His  mamiecripts  he  gave  to  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  Dr.  Whitehead, 
aiicl  Henry  Moore,  "to  be  burned  or  published  aa  they  see  good."  He 
also  directed  the  Bum  of  eix  pounds  to  be  given  to  six  poor  men  who 
might  carry  liis  body  to  the  grave,  particularly  desiring  that  there 
should  be  no  pomp  or  show  on  this  occasion,  aud  solemnly  adjuring  his 
executors  in  the  name  of  God  to  see  this  desire  carried  out ;  aud,  finally, 
ho  directed  that  six  months  aftef  bis  death  eight  volumes  of  sermons 
from  his  publishing  house  should  be  given  to  eadi  of  his  traveling 
preachers  who  should  then  be  members  of  the  Kethodist  Connection. 
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^lonument  to  John  and  Charles  ll^esley  in  West- 
minster Abbey. — "  One  Inindrcd  and  thii-ty  years  ago  Wesley  was 
ghut  out  of  every  Clmroli  in  England  ;  now  marble  medallion  profiles 
of  himself  and  his  brother,  accompanied  with  suitable  inscriptions,  are 
deemed  deserving  of  a  niclie  in  England's  grandest  cathedral.  The 
man  whoa  century  since  was  the  best  abused  man  in  the  British  isles, 
is  now  hardly  ever  mentioned  but  witli  aft'ectionate  respect."  * 

It  is  but  just  and  consistent  tliat  some  memorial  of  that  royal  man 
should  be  set  up  among  tlie  tombs  of  England's  princes,  bishops, 
heroes,  and  statesmen.  Other  men  have  been  kings  by  the  accident  of 
birth  of  roval  blood:  John  Weslev  reigned  bv  virtue  of  the  divine 
anointing.  Other  bisliops  have  worn  tlie  miter  and  carried  tliQ  keys 
through  the  devious  workings  of  State-churcli  preferment :  John 
Wesley  was  a  bishop  by  tlie  grace  of  God.  Other  heroes  have  earned 
their  honors  by  ravaging  sea  and  land  to  kill,  burn,  and  destroy :  Wes- 
ley, with  equal  courage  and  ecpial  skill,  achieved  his  fame  not  by  killing 
hut  bv  Siiving  men. 

Statesmanship,  too,  is  honored  in  this  memorial  in  Westminster. 
Macaulay,  in  his  estimate  of  John  Wesley,  says,  "  His  genius  for 
govennnent  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu ; "  and  Southey,  in 
a  letter  to  Wilberforce,  writes,  "  I  consider  A\^eslev  as  the  most  influen- 
tial  mind  of  the  last  century — the  man  who  will  have  produced  the 
greatest  effects  centuries,  or  perhaps  millenniums,  hence,  if  the  present 
race  of  men  should  continue  so  long." 

And  if  poets  are  honored  in  this  splendid  mausoleum,  who  more 
deserves  a  place  therein  than  Charles  Wesley  ?  His  songs  have  helped 
more  souls  to  happiness  and  holiness  and  heaven  than  those  of  any 
other  bard  since  the  days  of  the  Psalmist  of  Israel ;  like  tliose  sacred 
^'hants  which   echo   through    the   ages,  the   hymns   of  Wesl(»y  with 

•  Tyeumax's  '•  Life  uml  Times  of  John  Weslov  " 
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eacii  succeeding  generation  arc  borne  on  a  liigher,  grander,  sweeter  tide 
of  IiarmoDj;  giving  etill  the  best  expreseion  to  the  prayerB  or  joys 
of  liuman  sonls  in  everj  time  of  trial  or  triumph,  from  the  sorrow  of 
the  broken-hearted  penitent  at  the  "  mourner's  bench  "  to  the  notes  oJ 
victory  with  wliich  Uie  dying  saint  catclies  his  first  glimpse  of  the 
glorj  that  awaits  the  people  of  the  Lord. 

Dean  Stanley  on  John  IVesley. — On  the  ovening  of 
November  1,  1878, 
the  Methodists  of  the 
city  of  New  York 
gave  a  reception  to 
Dean  Stanley,  then 
on  his  first  visit  to 
tliis  country ;  which 
was  understood  to  be 
a  public  and  official 
recognition,  by  the 
Methodists  of  Amer- 
ica, of  tliG  Christian 
and  Catholic  courtesy 
of  tlie  distingiiislied 
guest  of  tlic  occasion, 
wlio,  as  custodian  of 
Westminster  Abbey, 
Iiad  given  permission  to  erect  therein  a  monument  to  tlio  two  Wesleya, 
On  that  memorable  occasion,  in  responding  to  tlic  address  of  welcome, 
Dean  Stanley  gave  this  account  of  the  inception  of  the  plan,  which  was 
first  proposed  to  him  by  the  Eev.  Drs.  Jobson  and  Higg,  of  the  British 
Wesleyan  Conference : — 

"  It  was  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  that  the  then  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  *  asked,  with  tliat  courtesy  and  modesty  which 
is  characteristic  of  him,  that  I  would  allow  '  tlio  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Poet's  Comer,  to  Charles  Wesley,  as 
the  sweet  psalmiBt  of  our  English  Israel.' 

"  I  ventured  to  answer,  '  If  we  are  to  have  a  monument  to  Charles 
why  not  to  John  ? '     To  John  Wesley,  accordingly,  together  with  his 
•  Rev.  Frertericit  Jobson,  DJ). 
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brotlier  Charles — not  as  excluding  Charles,  but  as  the  greater  genius, 
as  the  greater  spirit  of  the  two — ^that  monument  has  been  erected. 
John  Wesley's  monument,  with  the  likeness  also  of  his  brother  Charles, 
has  been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close  to  a  monxunent  which 
was  erected  in  the  last  century — and  I  mention  it  only  as  showing  tliat 
in  welcoming  tliis  recognition  of  your  illustrious  founder  I  have  been 
but  following  the  precedents  already  established  in  Westminster 
Abbey  and  in  the  Church  of  England — the  monument  to  John  Wesley 
was  erected  side  by  side  witli  the  monument  which  in  the  last  centur}' 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Congregational  divine  and 
poet,  Isaac  Watts.  It  has  been  said  in  the  address,  and  I  think  it  lias 
been  said  also  by  the  other  speakers,  that  we  are  assembled  hei*e  in  a 
building  consecrated  to  the  Methodist  worship — consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  as  set  on  foot  in  this  country  by  John 
Wesley.  It  reminds  me  of  what  happened  to  myself  when,  on  visiting 
in  London  the  City  Koad  Chapel,  in  which  Jolm  Wesley  ministered, 
and  in  the  cemetery  adjoining,  in  which  he  is  buried,  I  asked  an  old 
man  who  showed  me  the  cemetery — I  asked  him  perhaps  inadvertently, 
and  as  an  English  Churchman  might  naturally  ask — 

"  ^  By  whom  was  this  cemetery  consecrated  ? ' 

"  And  he  answered,  '  It  was  consecrated  by  the  bones  of  that  holy 
man,  that  holy  servant  of  God,  John  Wesley.' 

"  In  the  spirit  of  that  remark  I  return  to  the  point  to  which  I  have 
ventured  to  address  my  remarks,  and  that  is,  The  claims  which  tlie 
character  and  career  of  John  Wesley  have,  not  only  upon  your  venera- 
tion, but  upon  the  veneration  of  English  Christendom. 

"  And,  first  of  all,  may  I  venture  to  say  that  in  claiming  him  as  your 
founder  you  enjoy  a  peculiar  privilege  among  the  various  communions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  broken  off,  or  at  least  varied,  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  founder  of  the  English 
Baptists  is  comparatively  unknown ;  the  founder  of  the  English  Con- 
gregationalists  (and  I  say  it  with  no  shadow  of  disrespect)  is  also  com- 
paratively unknown ;  the  founder  of  English  Unitarianism  (and  I  say 
it  also  without  a  shadow  of  disrespect)  is  also  comparatively  obscure ; 
tlie  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  George  Fox,  has  been  super- 
seded in  celebrity  by  William  Penn,  and  by  other  illustrious  Friends 
who  liave  risen  in  that  Society  since  his  departure ;  but  it  is  no  disre- 
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spcct  to  the  great  Society  of  Methodists,  it  is  no  disrespect  to  tlie  emi- 
nent and  revered  persons  who  sit  around  me,  to  say,  tliat  no  one  has 
risen  in  the  Methodist  Society  equal  to  their  founder,  Jolm  Wesley. 
It  is  tliis  which  makes  his  character  and  wliich  makes  his  fortunes  so 
profoundly  interesting  to  the  whole  Christian  world. 

"  Again,  tliere  is  this  very  interesting  peculiarity  of  Jolm  Wesley — 
interesting  not  only  to  Wcsleyans,  but  to  the  members  of  every  com- 
munion throughout  the  world — he  showed  how  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  very  wide  divergence  irom  the  Conmiunion  to  which  he 
belonged  without  jxirting  from  it.  '  I  will  vary,'  he  used  to  say,  '  from 
the  Church  of  England,  but  I  will  never  leave  it.'  And  this  assurance 
of  his  determination  to  continue  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  spite  of 
all  difficulties  and  all  obstacles,  he  })ei*severed  in  to  the  end.  I  will 
not  now — it  would  be  most  unfitting  and  unbecoming  in  me — cast  any 
censure  on  the  course  which  this  great  Society,  especially  in  America, 
lias  taken  since  his  death.  Circumstances  change.  Opportunities  are 
altered.  Things  which  might  have  been  possible  in  his  life-time  may 
have  become  impossible  since ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  relations  wliich 
he  himself  maintained  toward  the  (^^hurch  of  England  are  encourage- 
ments to  every  one,  in  whatever  Communion,  to  endeavor  to  make  the 
best  of  that  Communion  so  long  as  they  can  possibly  remain  within  it. 

"And  of  these  relations,  which  he  encouraged  his  followei'S  to 
maintain,  of  friendliness  and  connnunion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
1  need  not  repeat  his  oft-reiterated  phrase.  These  expressions,  these 
entreaties  which  he  urged  upon  his  followers  not  to  part  from  the 
mother  Church,  are  not  the  less  interesting  nor  the  less  applicable 
because,  iis  I  have  said,  circumstances  both  in  England  and  in  America 
have  in  some  degree  parted  us  asunder.  There  are  those  in  our  own 
country — tliere  are  possibly  those  in  America — who  think  that  the 
Wesleyans,  the  Methodists,  may  possibly  bo  one  of  the  links  of  union 
between  the  mother  Church  of  England  and  those  who  are  more  or 
less  estranged  from  it.  On  this  I  pronounce  no  opinion.  I  know  that 
separations  once  made  are  very  difficult  to  be  reconciled.  Like  the 
two  friends  described  by  the  English  poet: — 

'*  'Tlicv  stand  aloof,  the  scars  rcmainius:. 
Like  cliffs  tliat  have  been  rent  asuuder,' 
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"  But  still  we  may  always  trust  that  something  of  the  old  feeling 
will  remain.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  very  occasion  shows 
that  tliere  is  something  in  the  hearts  of  Methodists  which  responds  to 
the  feeling  which  the  mother  Church  still  entertains  toward  them. 

*'  I  always  feel  that  some  injustice  has  been  done,  in  common  par- 
lance, both  in  our  Church  and  in  the  outfying  Communions ;  that  some 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  bishops  and  the  authorities  of  our 
(•hurch  at  the  time  of  John  Wesley's  career.  It  was  not,  as  has  been 
often  said,  from  the  action  of  the  English  bishops  that  John  Wesley 

m 

or  his  followers  w-ere  thrown  into  a  state  of  estrangement.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  friendly,  more  kindly,  and  more  generous,  on 
the  whole,  than  the  conduct  of  such  prelates  as  Archbishop  Potter,  as 
Bishop  Lowth,  as  Bishop  ]>ens()n  ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more 
friendly  than  the  conduct  of  our  King,  George  II.,  or  of  the  judges  of 
Eni^land,  toward  Jolm  Wesley  and  his  followers. 

**  The  cause  of  their  estrangement,  the  cause  of  the  difficulties  they 
encountered,  arose  very  mucli  more  from  that  stupid,  vulgar,  illiterate 
prejudi(!e  which  exists  among  the  ])rofessional  fanaticism  and  exclu- 
siveness — that  barbarous  ignorance  —which  is  found  in  the  mobs  of  all 
countries.  The  feelinij  wliich  drove  the  followei*s  of  John  Weslev 
from  their  ])Iace  in  the  (Church  of  Kngland  was  the  same  which,  a  few 
years  later,  drove  the  pliilosoplior  Priestley  from  his  habitation  in  Bir- 
mingham to  take  refuge  in  PiMinsylvania ;  and,  tlierefore,  I  repeat,  the 
fettling  between  the  Church  of  Kngland  and  the  Methodists  need  never 
Ix*  broken.  You  may  remain  ai)art  from  us,  and  we  may  remain  apart 
from  vou ;  but  we  shall  always  feel  that  there  is  an  under-curix»nt  of 
sympathy  on  which  we  can  always  relv,  and  ])ossibly,  in  times  far  dis- 
tant,  may  perhaps  once  more  bring  us  together.*" 

Bishop  Simpson,  in  his  admirable  response  to  the  address  of  Dean 
Staidey,  reasserted  the  claim  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as 
the  tnie,  historic  form  of  AVeslevanism.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
tin*  Bishop  said: — 

"  And  now  we  congratulate  you  on  your  visit  to  this  land,  and  we 
tnist  that  this  visit  will  be  productive  not  only  of  happiness  to  your- 
self, but,  on  your  return,  of  increasing  the  friendship  and  union 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  America.  As  Methodists,  as 
has  l>een  already  said,  we  have  taken  special  interest  in  this  welcome 
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!  of  your  connection  with  the  honor  paid  to  the  memory  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley.  From  yoor  Ups  we  have  heard  how  their 
monument  was  designed  and  erected,  and  we  have  listened  to  yoar  es- 
timate of  the  character  of  our  illustrioas  founder.  Tlie  great  outlines 
of  this  movement,  which  we  in  part  represent  here  this  evening,  were 
marked  out  by  him.  Near  the  close  of  his  long  life  he  advised  the 
fonnation  of  a  Church  according  to  the  order  which  we  now  have ; 
and  there  is  no  other  organization  or  communion  on  earth  which 


LIVINGSTONE. 


60  clearly  and  distinctly  represents  the  mind  of  John  Wesley  as  the 
organization  of  the  Hcthodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  planned  its 
order,  and  we  simply  followed  his  advice." 

Ijlvin^stone  and  'Wesley. — "  I  was  wandering  through  West- 
minster Abbey  one  day,"  continued  the  Bishop,  "  and  I  came  to  the 
slab  tliat  bears  the  name  of  Livingstone,  with  this  inscription,  '  And 
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other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I  must  bring.' 
I  admired  the  beauty  of  the  selection,  and  I  said,  '  That  may  n^fer  not 
only  to  the  wandering  sheep  in  Africa,  but  it  may  also  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Livingstone  did  not  belong  to  the  national  Church,  and  yet  he 
was  an  honored  Christian  as  well  as  an  honored  explorer.'  Then  I  said 
to  mvself ,  '  Is  it  not  a  law  of  the  human  frame,  that  the  more  freelv 
the  blood  passes  out  to  the  extremity  the  firmer,  the  stronger,  and  the 
more  warmly  does  the  heart  beat  ? '  And  then  I  asked  myself,  '  Was 
it  not  through  Africa  that  Livingstone  reached  "WestminBt^er  Abbey  ? 
was  it  not  because  the  blood  of  the  Christian  heart  had  flown  to  the 
extremity,  and  come  back  to  make  England's  heart  to  grow  warmer  ? ' 
Then  I  said  again,  '  Was  it  not  because  John  Wesley  said,  "  The  world 
is  my  parisli  ? "  that  made  it  possible  for  you  to  open  the  doors  of 
that  grand  old  abbey  and  admit  John  Wesley's  monument  there ! '  His 
dust  rests  with  you  in  England,  his  spirit  walks  our  land ! " 

Well  did  Dean  Stanley  say,  "  No  one  has  risen  in  the  Methodist 
Society  equal  to  their  founder,  John  Wesley."  With  equal  truth  he 
might  have  said,  No  one  has  risen  in  the  Church  of  England,  either 
before  or  since  his  day,  equal  to  John  Wesley,  the  restorer  of  apostolic 
order,  the  defender  of  apostolic  doctrine,  and  the  pattern  of  apostolic 
life. 

John  Wesley  as  a  Preacher. — On  a  certain  occ^ision  when 

Wesley  was  to  preach  to  a  wealthy  and  elegant  congregation,  he  chose 
for  his  text,  "  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell  ? " 

After  the  sermon  one  of  his  offended  hearers  said  to  him : — 

"  Sir,  such  a  sermon  would  have  been  suitable  in  Billingsgate,  but 
it  was  highly  improper  here." 

"If  I  had  been  in  Billingsgate,"  answered  Wesley,  "my  text 
would  have  been,  ^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.' " 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  incident  in  the  life  of  this  preacher  of 
righteousness  which  more  fully  opens  up  the  secret  of  his  wonderful 
power.  In  the  first  place,  his  eye  was  keen  enough  to  pierce  through 
all  the  outward  show  of  wealth,  fashion,  rank,  and  pride,  and  take  a 
searching  look  into  the  souls  of  his  congregation,  who  were  none  the 
less  a  company  of  miserable  sinners  than  an  equal  number  of  ignorant* 
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vicious  fisliwoinen,  costeriiiongers  and  old-clotlies  venders  down  in 
the  courts  of  Driirv  Lane.  lie  was  absolutelv  insensible  to  those 
restraints  and  eniharrassnients  wliioli  are  wont  to  oppress  the  heart 
and  control  the  niannei's  of  those  ministers  of  the  (lospel  who  never 
can  forget  themselves,  wliatever  they  are  saying  or  doing:  lie  was  an 
embassador  of  Christ,  and  cared  only  to  ])lease  his  Master  by  faithfully 
delivering  his  message. 

He  was  no  respecter  of  ])ersons.  AVhen  it  came  to  the  question, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ( •'  he  told  his  hearers  the  truth,  and  left 
the  result  with  God.  What  the  congregation  might  think  of  the 
preacher  was  something  which  did  not  trouble  him.  He  was  setting 
forth  eternal  truths  with  a  view  to  produce  eternal  results;  and  he 
surmounted  or  brushed  awav  the  obstacles  and  tritles  which  came  in 
his  wav  with  a  sublime^  indiirtu'cnce  which  made  him  the  master  of  all 
situations.  As  a  ]>reacher  this  one  single  sentence  will  describe  him, 
namely — He  was  (uxFs  minist(M\  and  as  such  (iod  honored  him. 

*'Tlie  reason  wliy  (lod  (hn'r^  not  give  you  power,*'  said  Mr.  Moody, 
at  one  of  his  gn»at  conventions  of  Christian  workers,  "'  is,  that  he  can- 
not trust  vou  witli  ir/"* 

Wesley  was  a  man  who  could  be  truste<l  with  ])ower.  He  who 
with  an  income  of  a  thousan<l  ])ounds  a  year  could  limit  himself  to 
thirty  ])oun(ls  and  give  the  rest  to  the  po(H\  and  to  help  on  the  work 
of  God,  could  safelv  be  trusted  with  money ;  he  who  with  the  most 
varied  scholarship  of  any  clergyman  of  his  time  could  habitually  choose 
the  simplest  and  ])lainest  forms  of  speech,  and  never,  even  in  the 
presence  of  dukes  or  doctors,  make  use  of  the  (lospc^l  to  exhibit  his 
learning — such  a  man  could  l)e  trusted  with  the  gift  of  tongues ;  he 
who  held  his  strength  as  of  no  other  use  than  to  be  spent  in  the  Lord's 
service,  could  be  trusted  with  leni2:th  of  days;  and  he  who  Jisked  no 
earthly  honor  for  himself  was  just  the  man  whom  Jesus  Christ  could 
make  a  bishop  of  his  Church,  and  endow  with  a  double  portion  of 
authority  and  grace. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  Wesley  was  rude  in  speech 
or  indifferent  to  the  irraces  of  refined  society.  "Be  courteous,''  savs 
the  kScripture,  and  this  precei)t  he  obrved  both  from  the  instin(*ts  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  ])iety  of  a  Christian.  His  pulpit  manners  were 
graceful  and  easy,  his  voice  clear  and  full  of  cahii  authority.     Ills  style 
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irns  often  jirgumentativc,  but  it  was  the  style  of  expostulation  rather 
than  of  (lehatt*.  Tie  did  not  stoop  to  the  tricks  of  declamation  or  the 
arts  of  men*  rhetoric  ;  he  did  nothing  '"  for  effect/'  in  the  surface  sense 
of  that  word,  and  for  that  verv  reason  he  was  the  most  ellective 
preacher  in  (ireat  l>ritain.  lie  was  scholarly  witliout  being  pedantic; 
careful  and  exact  in  his  statements ;  and,  though  wanting  the  fire 
and  fancy  of  Whitefield,  he  was  vastly  his  superior  as  a  preacher 
when  judged  by  the  depth  and  permanence  of  the  impressions  he 
produced. 

It  has  been  said  that  Weslev  "had  a  genius  for  <2:odliuess/'  If  bv 
that  general  phrase  is  meant  a  divine  endowment  for  seeing  and  doing 
every  thing  in  the  light  of  its  relations  to  God  and  eternity,  nothing 
can  more  aptly  describe  the  man.  This  is  the  key  to  all  his  wonderful 
successes :  it  was  his  ''godliness''  that  made  him  at  all  points  the  supe- 
rior of  all  other  men  of  his  time. 

IVesley  an  a  Scholar. — It  was  his  constant  care  not  only  that 
his  people  should  be  more  pious  but  '*  more  knowing.''  With  this  end 
in  view,  and  without  a  thou<cht  of  makint«:  money  bv  makiui;  books,  he 
wrote  and  published  a  series  of  volumes  and  tracts  covering  the  whole 
field  of  useful  learning. 

The  chief  department  of  knowledge  he  understood  to  be  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  though  in  this  view  of  the  cas(^  he  was  somewhat  singu- 
lar anions  the  cler^v  of  his  da  v.  At  Oxford  he  was  a  master  in 
Greek,  and  so  familiar  was  he  with  the  Greek  Testament  that  when 
Ids  memory  failed  to  recall  the  exact  form  of  a  text  in  English  he 
could  readily  (piote  it  in  the  Greek  original. 

In  1741  he  published  an  abridgment  of  a  w-ork  entitled  "Keflec- 
tions  upon  the  Conduct  of  Ilunuin  Life,  with  reference  to  Learning 
Knowledge,"  written  by  Dr.  John  Norris,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  liia 
father,  and  Avhosc  opinion  Wesley  thus  indorsed  and  presented  to  his 
I)eople.     The  following  extract  gives  the  flavor  of  the  book : — 

•'  I  cannot  with  any  patience  reflect  that,  out  of  so  short  a  time  as 
human  life,  consisting,  it  may  be,  of  fifty  or  sixty  yeai's,  nineteen  or 
twenty  shall  be  spent  in  hammering  out  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in 
learning  a  company  of  poetical  fictions  and  fantastic  stories.  If  one 
were  to  judge  of  the  life  of  man  by  the  proportion  of  it  spent  at  school, 
one  would  think  the  antediluvian  mark  were  not  yet  out.     Besides,  the 
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things  taught  in  seminaries  are  often  frivolous.  How  many  exceDent 
and  useful  things  mig^t  be  learned  while  boji  aie  thpmhing  and  mnr- 

dering  Hesiod  and  Homer  ?  Of  what  signification  is  such  stuff  as  this 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a  reasonable  soul  ?  What  improvement  can 
it  Ije  to  my  understanding  to  know  the  amours  of  Pyramus  and 
Thinhe^  or  of  Hero  and  Leander?  Let  any  man  but  consider  human 
nature,  and  tell  me  whether  he  thinks  a  boy  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
Ovid  ?  And  yet  to  books  such  as  tliese  our  youth  is  dedicated,  and  in 
these  some  of  us  employ  our  riper  years;  and  when  we  die  this 
makes  one  part  of  our  funeral  eulogy ;  though,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples before  laid  down,  we  should  have  been  as  pertinently  and  more 
innocently  employed  all  the  while  if  we  had  been  picking  straws  in 
Bedlam. 

"  The  measure  of  prosecuting  learning  is  its  usefulness  to  good  life ; 
and,  consequently,  all  prosecution  of  it  beyond  or  beside  this  end  is 
impertinent  and  immoderate.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  principles  here  propounded,  that  I 
look  upon  myself  as  under  almost  a  necessity  of  conducting  my  studies 
by  them,  and  intend  to  study  nothing  at  all  but  what  serves  to  the 
advancement  of  piety  and  good  life.  I  have  spent  about  thirteen 
years  in  the  most  celebrated  university  in  the  world,  in  pursuing  both 
such  learning  as  the  academical  standard  requires  and  as  my  private 
genius  inclined  me  to ;  but  I  intend  to  spend  my  uncertain  remainder 
of  time  in  studying  only  what  makes  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
my  mind  and  the  regulation  of  my  life." 

The  above  reiterates  Wesley's  oft-repeated  views,  not  against  dass- 
ical  education,  but  against  that  ridiculous  definition  of  "The  Classics" 
whereby  they  are  practically  limited,  as  far  as  the  teachings  of  the 
higher  schools  is  concerned,  to  the  works  of  a  class  of  authors  which 
in  point  of  antiquity  are  modem  when  compared  with  the  Hebrew 
classics,  and  in  point  of  moral  and  heroic  quality  are  inexpressibly 
inferior  to  the  Christian  myths  and  fables  which  they  have  displaced. 

The  above  extract  furnishes,  says  Mr.  Tyerman,  "a  key  to  the 
whole  of  Wesley's  literary  pursuits  from  this,  the  commencement  of 
his  Methodist  career,  to  the  end  of  his  protracted  life." 

"  It  has  been  loudly  aflSrmed,"  says  Wesley,  "  that  most  of  those 
jH^rsons  now  in  connection  with  me^  who  believe  it  their  duty  to  call 
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fiiimers  to  repentance,  having  been  taken  tnimediately  from  low  trades^ 
tailors,  shoemakers,  and  the  like,  are  a  set  of  poor  stupid,  illiterate  men, 
that  scarce  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left ;  yet  I  cannot  but 
say  that  I  would  sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  suffer  one  of  them 
to  speak  a  word  in  any  of  our  chapels  if  I  had  not  reasonable  proof 
that  he  had  more  knowledge  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  more  knowledge 
of  himself,  more  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the  things  of  God,  than  nine 
in  ten  of  the  clergymen  I  have  conversed  with,  either  at  all  the  uni- 
versities, or  elsewhere." 

More  than  forty  years  afterward,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Lowth, 
"Wesley  says : — 

"  Some  time  since  I  recommended  to  your  lordship  '  a  plain  man, 
whom  I  had  known  above  twenty  years  as  a  person  of  deep,  genuine 
piety,  and  of  unblamable  conversation.'  But  he  neither  understood 
Greek  nor  Latin ;  and  he  affirmed,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  '  believed 
it  was  his  duty  to  preach,  whether  he  was  ordained  or  no.'  ....  I 
do  not  know  that  Mr.  Hoskins  had  any  favor  to  ask  of  the  Society. 
He  asked  the  favor  of  your  lordship  to  ordain  him,  that  he  might  min- 
ister to  a  little  flock  in  America.  But  your  lordship  did  not  see  good 
to  ordain  him  /  but  your  lordship  did  see  good  to  ordain  and  send  to 
America  other  persons,  who  know  something  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
know  no  more  of  saving  souls  than  of  catching  whales. 

"  My  lord,  I  do  by  no  means  despise  learning :  I  know  the  ralue  of 
it  too  wdL  But  wliat  is  this,  particularly  in  a  Christian  minister, 
compared  to  piety  ?  What  is  it  in  a  man  that  has  no  religion  ?  '  As  a 
jewel  in  a  swine's  snout.'  " 

In  Hebrew  and  Latin  Wesley  was  learned,  as  also  in  French, 
Italian,  German,  and  Spanish,  which  last  three  languages  he  studied 
during  his  mission  to  Georgia.  His  aptitude  in  linguistic  studies  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that,  having  found  a  half  dozen  Spanish  Jews 
among  his  Savannah  parishioners  he  mastered  their  language  in  a  few 
weeks  in  order  to  converse  with  them  concerning  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  while  among  liis  voluminous  works  were  grammars  of 
the  English,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French  languages,  for  the  use 
of  his  Kingswood  School.  A  number  of  translations  from  the  I'ronch 
are  among  his  published  works,  and  of  his  translations  of  hymns  from 
the  German,  of  which  there  are  about  forty  in  tlie  Methodist  oollec- 
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tion,  Bishop  Odeiibeimer  in*  his  collection  of  ''  Songs  of  the  Spirit  *' 
pronounces  this  most  complimentary  judgment : — 

"  John  Wesley,  1739-40,  rendered  or  paraphrased  some  forty  Ger- 
man hymns,  and  often  grandly.  His  Avork,  indeed,  is  a  unique  phe- 
nomenon which  no  successors  have  equaled  or  are  likely  to  equal." 

The  list  of  Wesley's  works  iircludes,  besides  his  original  writmgs, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighteen  revisions  and  abridgments 
from  various  authors,  including  theology,  history,  biography,  poetry, 
politics,  natural  philosophy,  and  medicine.  Tie  was  an  omnivorous 
reader,  and  turned  his  reading  to  good  account  by  reproducing  its  best 
results  and  discoveries  in  cheap  abridgments  for  the  use  of  his  people. 
His  Christian  Library,  in  fifty  volumes,  12mo.,  was  a  collection  of  "  the 
choicest  pieces  of  practical  divinity  which  have  been  published  in  the 
English  tongue,-'  involving  an  immense  amount  of  research.  lie 
also  edited  and  published  voluminous  works  on  History,  Natural 
Science,  and  Poetry. 

In  1753  he  published  his  **  Complete  English  Dictionary,  Explain- 
ing most  of  the  Hard  Words  which  are  Found  in  the  best  English 
Writers :  By  a  Lover  of  Good  English  and  Common  Sense,"  to  which 
lengtliy  title  he  adds  these  words : — 

"  X.  B. — The  autlior  assures  you  he  thinks  this  is  the  best  English 
Dictionary  in  the  world." 

His  treatise  on  *'  Electricitv,"  his  book  of  "  Directions  for  Marrieil 
Pei-sons,"  and  his  work  on  '*  Primitive  Physic,"  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  Devotional  Manuals,  Essays  on  Christian  Perfection,  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Original  Sin,  on  the  other,  lead  to  the  double  wonder  how 
such  a  traveler  and  preacher  could  find  time  to  read,  write,  and  publish 
so  great  a  number  and  variety  of  books,  as  well  as  how  such  a  student 
and  editor  could  find  time  to  preach  and  travel  at  all.  This  is, 
however,  accounted  for  by  his  constant  habit  of  reading  on  horseback 
or  in  his  carriage ;  his  long  journeys  giving  him  time  for  the  literary 
work  which  would  have  been  enough  to  make  him  famous  if  he  had 
been  nothing  else  than  a  literary  man. 

IWesley's  Method  in  Theology. — The  man  who  sets  out 
to  establish  a  system  of  theology  is  exposed  to  the  same  sort  of  temp- 
tations as  were  some  of  the  early  geographers  in  their  first  attempts  \x> 
construct  n  terrestrial  globe. 
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There  were  a  good  many  features  of  the  earth's  surface  whose 
shape  and  place  they  knew  quite  well;  these  they  set  down  first. 
Next  they  turned  their  attention  to  a  confused  mass  of  world-making 
materials  of  whose  position,  size,  and  structure  they  were  only  par- 
tially informed,  which  they  proceeded  to  locate  and  describe  approxi- 
mately, while  waiting  for  further  measurements  and  discoveries. 

Ilaving  now  utterly  exhausted  their  small  stock  of  geographical 
knowledge,  they  must  have  been  amazed,  perhaps  alarmed,  to  see  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  their  globe  was  still  an  absolute  blank. 
But  it  would  not  look  well  to  leave  it  so ;  such  a  confession  of  igno- 
rance would  discredit  their  entire  production ;  therefore  they  fell  to 
work  creating  a  globe,  that  is,  making  one  out  of  nothing.  From 
their  plentiful  lack  of  knowledge  they  threw  up  a  mountain  here, 
fiCOope<l  out  a  lake  there,  traced  a  river  yonder ;  they  sprinkled  vast 
territories  with  sand  and  called  them  deserts,  they  dotted  the  seas 
with  islands,  drew  with  unsteady  hand  the  shore  line  of  a  possible 
ocean  on  the  north,  and  a  possible  continent  on  the  south ;  and,  having 
filled  up  the  space  as  far  as  possible  with  names  of  objects  known  and 
unknown,  they  produced  a  very  pretty  world  indeed ;  having,  however, 
this  one  defect,  namely,  it  was  not  very  much  like  God's  world. 

Much  in  this  way  wrought  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
great  doctors  of  inferential  theology ;  which  serves  to  account  for  the 
wide  difference,  at  many  points,  between  their  teachings  and  those  of 
the  word  of  God.  But  so  did  not  John  Wesley.  lie  felt  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  plan  of  salvation  other  than  to  preach  it  with  all  his 
might.  The  divine  '  decrees"  were  none  of  his  business;  the  "secret 
will  of  God '  did  not  chalkMige  his  curiosity ;  it  was  no  part  of  his 
mission  to  constnict  a  full-orbed  system  of  religious  logic,  but  only  to 
explore  and  illustrate  God's  world  of  revelation :  therefore  he  taught 
what  was  plain,  searched  out  what  was  only  liidden  to  be  searched  for, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  Scripture  teaching,  instead  of 
traveling  blindly  on  by  means  of  inferences  and  analogies,  he  stopped 
at  the  shore  of  the  infinite,  and  wrote  upon  its  sands  that  honest 
word — Unknown. 

Wesley's  method  in  theology  was  the  biblical   method,  as  o^v 

posed  to  the  systematic  method.      In   his  day  the  holy  Scriptures 

were  "  a  dark  continent,"  even  to  most  of  the  clergy,  which  Wesley 
23 
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felt  it  his  first  great  duty  to  explore.  In  the  preface  to  a  volume  of 
his  sermons,  he  says : — 

"  I  want  to  know  one  thing,  the  way  to  heaven.  God  himself  has 
condescended  to  teach  the  way;  for  this  very  end  he  came  from 
heaven. 

"  He  hath  written  it  down  in  a  book ! 

"  O  give  me  that  book ! 

"  At  any  price,  give  me  the  book  of  God ! 

"  I  have  it :  here  is  knowledge  enough  for  me.  Let  me  be  a  man 
of  one  book." 

Here  was  a  man — may  his  tribe  increase ! — who  had  the  courage  of 
faith.  He  professed  to  believe  that  what  the  Bible  says  God  says ; 
therefore,  he  accepted  it  as  it  stands,  as  well  as  all  the  consequences  it 
carries,  without  trying  to  warp  it  into  conformity  with  any  human 
opinion.  Well  was  it  said  of  John  Wesley,  "He  had  a  genius  for 
godliness."  Witli  equal  truth  it  may  be  said,  he  had  a  genius  for 
faith. 

However  well  developed  that  side  of  a  man  may  be  whose  outlook 
is  toward  the  natural  world,  he  cannot  be  a  great  religious  leader 
unless  the  Gtxl-ward  side  of  him  be  full-grown.  No  amount  of  knowl- 
edge will  suj)ply  a  deficiency  in  faith.  Our  Lord  said  not.  If  ye  have 
great  knowledge,  or  judgment,  or  skill,  ye  shall  remove  mountains ; 
but,  "  If  ye  Have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  .  .  .  nothing  shall 
be  impossible  unto  you."  Because  of  the  almost  matchless  abilities  of 
John  Wesley  as  a  scholar,  administrator,  etc.,  some  of  his  biographers 
have  been  misled  into  a  search  among  these  human  powers  for  the 
solution  of  his  life-problem ;  but  the  true  answer  to  the  question,  How 
came  Wealey  to  be  the  man  he  was  ?  is  found  in  the  immediate  rela- 
tions he  held  with  the  Infinite.  Without  his  mighty  faith,  which 
certain  impotent  yet  boastful  men  have  called  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity, he  would  have  been  no  more  of  a  man  than  they. 

By  means  of  his  absolute  faith  in  God  he  allied  himself  to  God, 
and  thus  became  a  co-worker  with  God.  He  saw  that  the  results 
which  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  reach  were  supernatural ;  hence, 
with  a  logic  as  simple  as  it  was  sublime,  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  supernatural  power  must  accompany  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
On  looking  into  the  word  of  God  he  saw  this  power  at  work  in  the 
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ministry  of  the  apostles.  The  Scripture  called  this  power  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  promised  his  influence  to  accompany  .the  Gospel.  He  was 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  wliy,  then,  should  not  this  divine  power 
accompany  his  word !  For  this  his  whole  soul  went  out  in  prayer. 
At  length  his  faith  caught  hold  of  the  promise ;  he  felt  himself  in 
alliance  with  Heaven ;  power  began  to  accompany  his  preaching,  and 
the  mountains  began  to  move.     Amen !     So  let  it  be  with  us  all. 

Wesley  had  two  cliief  enemies  to  contend  with — Calvinism  and 
State-Churchism.  The  one  he  battled  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  the  other,  by  reason  of  his  strong  prejudices  and  his  wrong  educa- 
tion, for  a  long  time  baffled  and  checked  him.  At  length  he  came  to 
understand  that  people  are  not  for  governments,  but  that  governments 
are  for  the  people — a  principle  which  holds  good  in  God's  govern- 
ment as  well  as  in  any  other — and  from  that  time  he  was  master  of 
the  situation. 

The  State-Church,  like  all  other  hereditary  governments,  labored 
under  tlic  delusion  tliat  the  people  were  its  property,  to  be  taxed  and 
tithed  for  its  maintenance  and  to  be  governed  by  its  will  and  pleasure : 
Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the  Church  is  a  constitutional 
monarcliy,  establislied  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  having  the  holy 
Scriptures  for  its  Magna  Charta  and  Jesus  Clirist  for  its  King :  what- 
ever, therefore,  in  the  Church  of  England  was  opposed  to  this  funda- 
mental idea  he  came  at  Icngtli  to  regard  as  having  no  binding  force, 
and  in  the  last  of  his  career  lie  did  not  hcsitatate  to  appeal  from  Can- 
terbury to  Jerusalem,  from  tlie  Prayer  Book  to  the  Bible,  and  from 
the  Bishop  to  Christ. 
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PART  II. 


AMERICAN  METHODISM. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


METHODISM  TRANSPLANTED  TO  AMERICA. 

METHODISM  is  divine.  It  sweeps  in  tlie  gale,  glows  with  the 
fire,  and  speaks  with  the  tongties  of  Pentecost, 

The  early  Methodists  were  apostolic :  nothing  short  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth  could  stop  them.  They  extended  their  Unes  to  India  and 
Africa  on  the  east,  and  to  the  wilds  of  America  on  the  west ;  not, 
like  so  many  others,  to  gain  and  govern  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  but 
always  to  give  and  to  save. 

Puritanism,  disappointed  in  old  England,  came  to  New  England 
to  found  an  empire  for  itself :  Anglicanism,  by  virtue — say  rather, 
vice — of  its  political  Ktatus  at  home,  claimed  supremacy  in  most  of  the 
Southern  Colonies ;  Methodism,  transplanted  hither  in  the  hearts  of 
a  few  humble  emigrants  who  never  dreamed  of  empire,  soon  outgrew 
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them  bothy  and  in  a  little  while  became  the  great  religions  power  of 
the  land ;  yet  not  as  having  dominion  over  its  faith,  bnt  as  a  helper 
of  its  joy.  Methodism  never  martyred  a  man  for  his  opinions.  It 
has  carried  no  weapons  other  than  Bibles,  Hymn  Books,  and  Disci- 
plines ;  its  only  inquisitions  have  been  love-feasts  and  classes ;  its  only 
camps  have  been  camp-meetings :  nevertheless,  so  grand  has  been  its 
march  and  so  swift  its  career  of  victory,  that  certain  sagacious  souls 
have  thought  they  saw  in  its  doctrines  the  scheme  of  the  ultimate  the- 
ology, and  in  its  order  the  outlines  of  the  ultimate  Church. 

The  '^  Heroic  Age "  of  Hethodlsm. — So  wonderful  is 
the  history  of  this  form  of  religious  life,  that  he  who  sets  out  to  record 
it  finds  himself  both  elated  and  confused  by  the  mighty  rush  of  events. 
Planting  himself  on  some  eminence  to  which  his  love  and  loyalty  have 
lifted  him,  the  historian  levels  his  glass  and  sweeps  the  horizon  to 
search  for  first  things.    And  these  are  some  of  them : — 

On  a  little  stumpy  clearing  in  the  woods  of  Maryland  an  irrepressi- 
ble Irishman  has  built  a  log-cabin,  in  which  he  is  preaching  Free  Grace 
as  he  exj>erienccd  it  in  a  Methodist  Society  across  the  sea : — down  in  a 
low  street  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  young  Irish-German  Wesleyan 
immigrant  has  been  pushed  into  a  lay  pastorate  by  a  strong-souled 
Methodist  woman : — in  a  fort  away  up  the  Hudson  Kiver,  at  a  place 
called  Albany,  a  British'  redcoat  has  taken  up  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  is  proving  himself  a  good  Methodist  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
a  rare,  rousing  preacher  witlial :— and  the  distance  from  him  to  them  is 
so  short,  and  such  large  tilings  have  come  of  their  small  doings,  that 
before  he  is  aware  of  it  these  pioneers  assume  heroic  size.  He  b^ins 
to  see  in  these  men  who  organized  some  little  Methodist  Societies  like 
those  they  left  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  that  woman  who 
planned  a  Methodist  meeting-house  and  brought  out  a  hidden  Meth- 
odist preacher,  the  foundei*s  of  a  great  spiritual  empire — superior 
beings,  before  whose  faith  stood  out  in  bold  relief  in  1766  all  that 
belongs  to  American  Methodism  in  1879. 

But  hero-worship,  however  poetic,  is  neither  history  nor  religion. 
Another  look  at  those  shadowy  forms  shows  the  observer  his  error. 
The  fires  they  set  have,  indeed,  spread  over  haK  the  continent,  and  may 
yet  overrun  the  world ;  but  the  people  who  kindled  them  were  nowise 
different  from  other  good  Methodists.    The  prophecy  and  the  power 
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were  in  the  fire,  and  not  in  the  natures  of  those  who  kindled  it.  Even 
the  live  coals  wherewith  the  flames  were  lighted  came  from  British 
altars  whereon  God  had  wronght  again,  in  spiritual  power  and  glory, 
the  burning  miracle  of  Carmel. 

At  length  the  observer  comes  to  see  that  if  he  would  deal  in  his- 
tory instead  of  poetry  he  must  sliut  up  his  glass,  come  down  from  his 
eminence,  go  back  in  thought  to  those  early  years,  take  his  place  as 
near  as  may  be  by  the  side  of  those  early  Methodists,  enter  into  their 
lives,  go  to  class-meeting  with  them — ^it  will  not  be  necessary  to  back- 
slide with  some  of  them — ^join  in  their  struggles  to  build  a  house  of 
worship,  sing  and  pray  and  shout  with  them  in  the  swift-coming  reviv- 
als, go  down  to  the  sea  with  them  to  meet  the  elders  and  the  Bish- 
op who  come  with  the  benedictions  of  God  and  of  his  servant  John 
Wesley  upon  their  heads,  invade  the  wilderness,  with  "  the  saddle- 
bags men,"  listen  at  rude  camp-meeting  altars  where  tongues  of  fire 
are  speaking,  mourn  with  the  faithful  over  the  strife  of  wrong-headed 
brethren,  learn  how  to  mollify  magistrates,  face  down  mobs,  outwit 
the  skulking  Indian,  out-argue  the  well-intrenched  Calvinist,  put  out 
some  of  the  false  lights  of  Unitarianism  and  ITniversalism  by  preach- 
ing a  Gospel  lai^er  and  a  better  salvation  than  they  ever  offered,  tram- 
ple on  State-churchism  till  it  has  been  ground  into  the  dust,  and  thus, 
step  by  step,  march  down  the  century  hand  in  hand  with  the  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  watching  the  up-springing  steeples  and  lis- 
tening to  the  call  of  college  bells,  till  he  readies  the  time  when  their 
grandsons  and  granddaughters  are  numbered  by  millions  at  home,  and 
have  actually  put  a  missionary  girdle  around  the  earth.  If  the  his- 
torian can  make  this  journey  and  not  get  lost,  he  may  be  able  to  con- 
struct an  outline  of  the  history  of  Methodism  out  of  the  notes  he  has 
taken  by  the  way. 

When  he  enters  the  cabins,  the  class-meetings,  and  the  congrega- 
tions of  these  pioneers,  he  finds  that  they  are  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, and  in  about  the  same  proportions,  with  the  same  strong  points 
and  the  same  weak  ones  which  he  observes  in  his  brethren  and  in 
himself.  Is  it  disloyalty  in  him  that  he  ventures  for  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  preaching  of  Simpson  to  that  of  Asbury,  and  thinks  he 
sees  a  large  improvement  in  the  Church  during  its  first  hundred  years, 
not  only  in  its  methods  but  it  the  average  of  its  men  ? 
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Here  comes  Jesse  Lee ;  a  man  so  large  that  it  actually  takes  two 
horses  to  transport  him;  starting  off  to  explore  the  wilderness  of 
Maine ;  and  as  the  historian  keeps  his  jocund  company,  and  hears  him 
preach  some  three  or  four  great  sermons  over  and  over  till  he  has 
come  to  know  and  love  them  wondrous  well,  is  it  heresy  to  hint  that 
it  were  easier  to  do  the  work  this  man  is  doing  than  to  build  the  Peo- 
ple's Church,  or  face  the  self -same  Boston  congregation  with  two  fresh 
sermons  a  Sunday  for  three  successive  years  ?  Can  it  be  possible,  after 
all  he  has  dreamed  and  heard  and  read  of  the  ^'  old-fashioned  Meth- 
odists,'' that  the  former  days  were  no  better  than  these  ? 

While  he  hesitates,  a  few  significant  facts  straggle  into  his  recol- 
lection. Methodism  is,  as  it  always  was,  a  training  school.  Asbuiy 
came  to  be  great  by  trj'ing  to  grow  a£  fast  as  his  diocese ;  and  must  it 
not  still  further  broaden  a  Bishop  to  span  the  earth  in  his  thought 
and  his  journey,  and  deepen  him  to  stand  where  he  continually  feels 
the  thriU  of  the  life  of  a  great,  strong,  happy,  aggressive  Church, 
whose  place  is  in  the  vanguard  of  Christendom,  and  whose  songs 
already  echo  round  the  world  ? 

There  were  giants,  too,  among  the  old  Presiding  Elders,  with  dis- 
tricts large  enough  to  form  whole  States ;  but  the  circuits  also  were 
large  in  proportion,  and  the  membership  widely  scattered.  The  chief 
struggle  of  that  day  was  with  distance.  Does  not  the  Discipline  hint 
at  this  when  it  divides  the  regular  ministry  into  "  traveling  deacons  " 
and  "  traveling  elders?"  as,  also,  when  it  says,  "  The  duties  of  a  Presid- 
ing Elder  are.  To  travel  through  his  district  ? " 

But  a  traveling  elder  might  get  on  more  easily  atop  of  a  good 
horse,  such  as  the  fathers  used  to  ride,  with  Methodist  houses  miles 
apart,  than  on  the  pavements  of  a  great  city  with  a  crammed,  crowded, 
jostling  district  on  his  hands,  across  which  he  can  travel  luxuriously 
in  half  a  day. 

Again,  the  broader  culture  of  the  men,  the  larger  opportunities  of 
the  women,  and  the  earlier  conversion  of  the  children,  stand  forth  as 
prominent  and  encouraging  facts  in  the  recent  life  of  the  Church ;  and 
thus,  in  spite  of  poetry  and  tradition,  the  historian  comes  at  length  io 
doubt  if  the  golden  age  of  Methodism  be  not  out  of  sight  before  him, 
instead  of  on  the  dim  horizon  behind. 

Does  he.  thus  lose  sight  of  the  "  heroic  period  ? " 
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By  no  means :  the  heroic  period  has  lasted  until  now.  When  it 
shall  have  ended  Methodism  itself  will  have  come  to  an  end. 

The  true  philosophy  of  Methodist  history,  therefore,  does  not  seek 
to  account  for  its  success  by  assigning  great  abilities  to  those  wlio 
wrought  in  its  first  fields.  Its  force  is  not  in  its  personality,  but  in  its 
divine  inspiration. 

Hethodism  a  Theolog^ic^al  Reform. — The  theology  of 
mofit  of  the  Colonial  Churches  was  overloaded  with  logic.  Some  of 
its  peculiar  and  prominent  features  (which,  since  they  liave  become  so 
odious  it  were  almost  a  discourtesy  to  exhibit,  if  tliis  history  could 
be  at  all  complete  without  tliem)  were  mere  inferences  deduced  from 
selected  texts  in  the  argumentative  portions  of  the  Pauline  epistles : 
a  heavy  burden  for  believers  to  carry,  and  one  which,  like  other 
borrowed  trouble,  they  were  forced  to  bear  alone.  There  were  vital 
truths  in  this  theology  common  to  all  evangelical  creeds,  which  used 
to  reach  men's  consciences,  generally  rather  late  in  life ;  but  the  great 
theological  doctors  of  the  country,  with  occasional  grand  exceptions 
like  Edwards  and  Jarratt,  were  so  occupied  in  drawing  inferences  in 
support  of  their  doctrinal  system  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
pure  and  simple,  was  very  much  neglected ;  and  it  was  in  spite  of 
these  doctrinal  peculiarities,  which  were  temporarily  laid  aside  in 
times  of  revival,  that  the  work  of  grace  went  on  at  all. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  tlie  God  who  was  feared — not  loved — 
under  the  teachings  of  this  theological  system  ? 

lie  was,  indeed,  a  trinity  in  unity ;  but  he  was  a  being  who  was,  first 
of  all,  a  governor :  hence,  whatever  deity  this  may  have  been,  it  could 
not  have  l)een  "  The  Father."  A  Son  of  God  was  preached  who  did 
not  die  for  "  every  man :"  or,  if  he  did,  the  benefits  of  his  sacrifice 
were  carefuUv  fended  off  from  all  but  a  favored  few :  hence,  whatever 
Saviour  this  may  have  been,  it  was  not  "  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  A  Holy  Spirit  was  described  who  either  could  not  or  would 
not  save  a  soul  except  by  slow  degrees,  and  then  would  not  suffer  him 
to  know  whether  he  were  saved  or  not :  thus,  whatever  Spirit  this  may 
have  been,  it  certainlv  was  not  "  The  Comforter." 

With  such  fundamental  errors  in  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
Being  it  was  no  wonder  that,  while  the  population  was  rapidly  incrciis- 
ing,  true  religion  wa»  rapidly  declining. 
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Against  the  so-called  orthodoxy  of  the  time  three  chief  opponents 
had  risen  up :  ITniversalism,  Unitarianism,  and  Infidelity ;  each,  in  its 
way,  a  protest  against  the  Calvinistic  idea  of  the  Deity,  and  each,  in  its 
way,  a  serious  danger  to  the  rising  young  nation.  It  was  in  such  a 
time  of  need  that  the  Lord,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  hia 
works,  sent  Methodism  across  the  sea  to  declare  him  to  his  children, 
just  as  he  has  declared  himself  in  his  word. 

When  the  Methodist  preachers  began  to  set  forth  a  Father  who  in 
not  willing  that  any  of  his  children  should  perish ;  a  Saviour  who  tasted 
death  for  every  man ;  and  a  Spirit  whose  special  work  it  is  to  sanctify 
believers,  and  to  witness  with  their  spirits  that  they  are  the  children 
of  God,  the  Lord  owned  their  word  as  he  did  not  own  the  words  of 
much  more  able  and  classical  and  theological  men  in  the  pulpits  oi 
America ;  and  multitudes  of  sinners,  finding  out  who  God  really  was, 
began  to  believe  on  him,  seek  him,  and  love  him. 

The  Methodists  taught  a  plan  of  salvation  large  enough  to  ^ave 
completely  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it ;  plain  enough  for  any  one  to 
find  who  looked  for  it ;  actually  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who 
sought  it ;  and  free  for  any  one  who  would  take  it. 

John  Calvin's  God  was  an  absolute  autocrat;  an  infinite  Will, 
whose  subjects  had  no  rights  which  he  was  bound  to  respect ;  Meth- 
odism preached  the  Deity  whose  other  name  is  Love,  whose  kingdom 
of  grace  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  basis  of  which  is  pardon 
for  penitents,  purity,  joy,  and  power  for  believers,  and  for  all  sinners, 
however  weak  and  wicked,  the  tenderest  patience  and  absolute  fair 
play.  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  Church  with  such  a  theology  should 
have  distanced  all  others.  No  wonder  that  it  should  have  modified  the 
theology  to  which  it  opposed  itself ;  and  that  even  the  overflow  of 
Methodism  should  have  been  among  the  large  benedictions  enjoyed 
by  other  evangeUcal  communions.  This  was,  doubtless,  God's  set  time, 
and  his  appointed  way,  in  which  to  favor  his  American  Zion. 

1766  and  Befbre, — The  event  officially  chosen  from  which 
to  reckon  the  age  of  Methodism  in  America  is  the  preaching  of  the 
first  sermon  by  Philip  Embury  in  his  own  house  in  New  York  in 
1766 ;  but  there  are  events  of  no  little  interest  that  appear  to  have 
preceded  this,  which,  if  too  small  to  form  the  first  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can Methodism,  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  to  stand  as  a  preface. 
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Neither  the  miaflion  of  the  Weflleys  nor  the  prea4duiig  tours  of 
Whjtefield  can  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  any  thing  permanent 
in  America.  Weslej  in  Savannah  was  a  grierona  failnre;  and  White- 
field  formed  no  Sodeties  out  of  the  fmits  of  his  labon,  hot  left  the 
ingatherings  of  the  harvest  to  the  regular  ministry.  No  doubt  this  was 
the  only  coarse  open  to  him,  for  if  he  liad  interfered  in  any  way  with 
the  established  order  of  things,  even  his  fiery  eloquence  wonld  not 
have  saved  him  from  the  religions  wrath  of  orthodox  Colonial 
believers. 


ROBERT  STBAWBRIDOE. 


Robert  Strawbridge.— Tlie  first  Methodist  immigrant  who 
opened  his  commission  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  American  Colonies-— 
if  the  statement  of  Bisliop  Asbury,  and  of  certain  other  contemporary 
■nthorities  ia  to  be  accepted — was  Kobert  Strawbridge,  a  genuine 
Irishman,  lively,  improvident,  full  of  religion,  who  came  to  America 
with  his  family  about  the  year  1760,  and  settled  on  Sam's  Creek  in  the 
woods  of  Hu-yland. 

Stnwbridge  was  bom  in  Dramsnagli,  County  of  Lcitrim,the  south* 
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western  county  of  the  northern  Province  of  Ulster,  on  the  borders  of 
that  section  of  Ireland  which  is  famous  in  Methodist  history  as  the 
field  traversed  by  Gideon  Ouseley,  and  swept  by  the  great  revivals 
which  followed  his  labors  and  those  of  his  comrades  in  preaching, 
praying,  and  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  the  Irish  language. 

It  was  no  light  thing  to  set  up  for  a  Methodist  preacher  in  that 
day  and  place,  and  young  Strawbridge  was  forced  to  leave  his  native 
county  and  take  refuge  in  Sligo,  where  the  Wesleyans  were  numerous 
enough  to  protect  themselves. 

As  a  man  of  business  he  was  not  successful.  His  mission  seemed 
to  be  that  of  a  roving  exhorter ;  nevertheless,  he  married  a  wife  whose 
patience  was  quite  as  admirable  as  her  husband's  zeal,  and  in  1760  he  set 
off  for  America,  to  better  his  unpromising  fortunes.  Having  settled 
his  family  in  a  small  cabin  on  Sam's  Creek,  in  Frederick  County,  a 
few  miles  north-west  from  the  town  of  Baltimore,  he  began  the  double 
work  of  fanning  and  preaching ;  his  own  house  8er\'ing  as  a  chapel.  * 

It  appears  that  his  preaching  throve  better  than  his  farming,  for  he 

•  The  date  of  Strawbridge's  arrival  in  America  has  been  variously  stated ;  sometimes  as 
late  as  1766.  The  latcint  researches  into  this  much  disputed  historic  territory  indicate  that 
the  time  set  down  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  article  in  the  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Re- 
view," of  July,  1856,  is  approximately  correct.  He  says  Strawbridge  emigrated  to  this  country 
"in  1769  or  1760."  He  also  states  that  "a  Society  consisting  of  twelve  or  fifteen  persons 
was  formed  as  early  as  1763  or  1764,  and  soon  after  a  place  of  worship  was  erected,  called 
*  The  Log  Meeting-house,'  about  a  mile  from  the  residence  of  Mr.  Strawbridge." — Methodist 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  viii,  pp.  435,  436. 

Mr.  Michael  Laird,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  father  was  intimate  with  Strawbridge,  is 
quoted  by  the  late  Dr.  Roberts,  of  Baltimore,  in  his  "  Centenary  Album,"  as  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "Mr.  Strawbridge  came  to  America  in  1760  with  his  family,  and  settled  on 
Sam*8  Creek.  He  opened  his  house  for  divine  worship  at  once,  and  continued  preaching 
therein  regularly.  His  congregations  were  large,  many  of  whom  came  to  see  and  hear  the 
man  who,  for  a  wonder,  was  reported  to  preach  and  pray  extemporaneously."  If  he  opened 
his  house  for  preaching  **  at  once,"  instead  of  waiting  for  five  or  six  years,  as  was  the  ca«»e 
with  Embury,  who  reached  New  York  that  same  year,  then,  of  course,  he  takes  precedence  of 
all  American  Methodist  preachers  except  Captain  Webb. 

The  following  extracts  from  Bishop  Asbury's  Journal  are  also  cited  as  proof  texts.  In 
1801  the  Bishop  held  a  Conference  at  the  house  of  Henry  Willis,  on  Pipe  Creek,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mr.  Strawbridge's  cabin  and  log  chapel,  and  in  his  "  Journal,"  vol.  iii,  page  24,  new 
edition,  he  makes  this  entry :  "  Here  Mr.  Strawbridge  formed  the  first  Society  in  Maryland 
and  Americay     The  italics  are  his  own. 

"  This,"  says  Dr.  Roberts,  "  was  written  after  the  reception  of  information  on  the  ground 
itself.  By  reference  to  his  Journal  it  will  be  found  that  he  arrived  on  April  80,  1801.  at 
Alexander  Warfield's  on  Sam's  Creek,  and  from  there  went  to  Henry  Willis's,  on  Pipe 
Creek,  where  he  proposed  to  hold  the  Conference  with  about  forty  preachers.  From  the  re- 
lation of  the  Warfield  family  to  the  Log  Meeting-house,  and  from  the  full  knowledge  of 
Henry  Willis  himself,"  (who  was  one  of  Asbury^s  most  distinguished  preachers,)  "  conoein- 
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loon  lud  organized  several  little  Societies ;  and,  as  le  stated  on  hii 
tuonament  in  Mount  Olivet 
HemetCTy,  Baltimore :  "  He 
huilt  the  Log  Mccting-liouse 
in  Frederick  County,  Mary 
liuid,  17C4,  the  first  in  Amcr 
ica."  This  structure,  wliicli 
has  now  been  replaced  by 
"  The  Stone  Chapel,"  at  once 
became  the  center  of  attrac 
lion  to  large  numbers  of  pco 
pie,  botli  wliite  and  bKck 
It  was  a  twicc-pacred  spot  to 
the  Strawbridgc  household, 
because  under  its  nidc  altar 
two  of  their  cliildrcn  were 
Iraried  ;  it  was  also  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Strawbridsc's  little  dioeose,  intowliich  he  organized  his 
Societies,  and  over  which  ho  presided  in  true  episcopiil  fiishion;  travel- 

ini;  11,  it  \a  rendered  [nduliilublr  timt  tho  Bishop  here  rccciTci)  more  rorrect  informatton 

Dr.  Waki'k-y,  on  IliO  Ollior  liaiid,  in  tii»  "  l^t  Cha|itFrK  of  Mi'tlinilist  llisloi?."  UniibtS  the 
eorrecf ne^^'i  iif  the  aliove  iiitrr,  an,  iniliiil,  iif  nmiiy  other  of  iho  IlisliDii'ii  nnlvt ;  tlirv  iK'iii);  often 
jotted  dinin  hnMily,  iHiincliincii  in  llie  midillv,  unil  thus  liliety  to  he  full  tit  rri'orn  in  ilutea,  m 
iIkt  rartainly  are  in  numpx  of  peivoni'  nnil  ploccii. 

An  a  Tcyly  to  tbU  the  Rev.  Imic  CuoIi,  ■  iirominent  Balliinnre  niithority,  haa  pointed  out 
■Dotlicr  entry  hy  liirihop  Asliitry  in  liiii  Journal,  vol.  iii,  piigc  4Si  :  '■  \Vc  tame  to  son  FranciR 
IIolliDgi<wnrtli'^  Little  Vork.  ...  I  pic  ftven  hoiim  n.  day  looking  over  and  licarinj;  rend 
my  truiH:rilieil  Jmimal ;  we  Iutc  eiatnincd  nud  approreil  up  to  I8I1T.  As  u  record  of  the 
rarly  hUliiry  of  Helhodism  in  America  my  Jouranl  »ill  be  of  use."  Tliis  would  wem  to  do 
»w«y  with  Dr.  Wakt'ley'9  olijeclion  to  the  Joumnls  up  to  >  point  far  past  the  entry  fon- 
eeminp  Mr.  Sirawliri'ltK'.  An  envr  so  prut  an  that  usumed  by  Wakclcy  could  not  reason- 
aldy  be  »ii)i|ime<i  to  vM'Bpc  the  notiec  of  lioth  the  Hutbor  and  the  transcriber,  and  thua  the 
prolmliilily  ii'iiiHiii»  that  the  diiipuled  entry  is  correct. 

Tills,  boBevcr,  does  not  inTalirloto  the  generally  arcopted  dale  of  1786,  as  the  time  from 
which  to  reckon  (he  rommencrmcnt  of  the  Methodist  era  in  Amerien.  Bishop  Sinipson,  in 
hil  "  Cyclojiieilia  of  MelhoiliKni  "  poiatit  out  the  fact  that  the  Log  Uceling-houiw  was  never 
Snlahed,  and  indecl  never  beenme,  in  the  ordinary  senae,  a  Uethodist  Chureli  at  ail,  sineo  it 
was  nerer  ownol  hy  a  Methodist  Soeietr.  Tbo«e  who  are  interested  in  this  diacuxsion  will 
not  fail  to  remeiDlicr  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  proper  dale  from  wliich  to  couul  the  Grat 
century  of  British  Methodism  there  was  a  similcr  dilBculty ;  which  was  at  length  orercone 
bj  balancinK  the  importance  of  one  event  against  the  priority  of  another.  Such,  also,  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  the  offliial  xclioc  of  out  own  Church  authoritlei  in  a  preciwly  •Imllar 
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ing  and  preaching  to  the  neglect  of  his  worldly  affairs,  and  even  taking 
it  npon  himself  to  baptize  the  children  and  celebrate  the  Lord's 
Supjxjr;  an  assumption  which  afterward  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  Asbnry ;  who,  fresh  from  the  training  of  Mr.  Wesley,  regarded 
the  celebration  of  sacraments  as  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  regu- 
lar clergy. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Lord  was  with  this  little  Church  in  the 
wilderness  in  spite  of  its  alleged  irregularity,  for  its  numbers  in- 
creased in  an  encouraging  manner,  and  in  the  log  chapel  on  Sam's 
Creek  as  many  as  four  or  five  preachers  were  raised  up,  who,  tinder 
the  direction  of  Strawbridge,  traveled  little  circuits  on  Sabbath,  and 
worked  for  their  daily  bread  on  the  other  days  of  the  week.  If 
this  was  not  Methodism  it  was  something  very  much  like  it;  and 
when  the  regular  preachers  arrived  from  England  they  found  in  this 
zealous  lay  minister  and  his  band  of  lay  helpers  a  very  hopeful  begin- 
ning for  a  regular  Methodist  circuit. 

From  1700  to  1770  Sti-awhridge  lived  on  his  farm  on  Sam's  Creek; 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  toil  of  his  wife  and  the  charity  of 
his  neighbors,  would  have  failed  to  keep  himself  and  family  from 
want.  At  length  one  of  his  wealthy  friends.  Captain  Charles  Ridgely, 
of  Baltimore  County,  gave  him  the  life  le<isc»  of  a  plantation  at  Long 
Green,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  plenty  and  iKjace.  A  considerable 
number  of  Methodists  had  by  this  time  been  raised  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Log  ileeting-liousc,  and  in  1783  it  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one, 
built  of  stone.  This  church  was  the  scene  of  a  great  revival  in  1800, 
in  which  year  it  was  again  rebuilt  as  it  appears  on  the  preceding  page. 

IHethodigiii  in  View  York. — ''  Behold  how  great  a  matter 
a  little  fire  kindleth !  " 

It  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1766  that  the  people  of 
one  of  the  humbler  quarters  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  startled 
by  the  outbreak  of  a  new  form  of  religion  in  their  midst.  A  carpen- 
ter, by  the  name  of  Embury,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  on  Barrack-street, 
(now  Park  Place,)  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  be  a  preacher,  and  had 
set  up  a  Church  in  his  own  house.  The  place  was  soon  crowded  with 
people,  who  were  astonished  at  the  preaching,  delighted  with  the  sing- 
ing, and  struck  by  the  common-sense  doctrines  proclaimed  by  their 
quiet  neighbor. 
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In  addition  to  tlie  preacliing  and  prating,  all  of  wlitcli  was  done 
with  neither  nianuecript  nor  prayer-book,  there  were  secret  meetings  to 
wliicL  only  the  initiated  were  admitted ;  where  it  was  said  that  women 
often  prayed,  and  even  stood  up  and  made  Epcechcs  just  like  the  men. 

"  Who  are  these  strange  people  i "  was  the  eager  inquiry. 


■STRKKT,  XKW   TOKK. 


"  They  call  themsoh*c8  Jtctliodists." 

"  Methodists  I     "Wliat  are  they  ? " 

"  O,  tliey  arc  professors  of  a  new-fangled  reli^on  set  up  by  one 
John  "Wesley  in  England.     These  are  some  of  hia  disciples." 

"  Just  come  over,  have  they  ? " 

"  No ;  they  hare  lived  in  New  York  five  or  six  years." 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  nobody  has  heard  of  them  before ! " 

"  "Well,  they  are  a  modest,  qniet  sort  of  people ;  came  originally 
from  some  place  in  Germany  called  the  Palatinate,  a  little  principality 
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on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine ;  bat  being  of  the  Protestant  reli^on 
the;  were  driven  oat  of  their  own  coantiy  hj  the  Popish  Kiog  Lonis 
XIV.,  and  scattered  over  Switzerland,  England,  and  Ireland.  This 
was  somewhere  about  1690.  In  1710  the  British  Government  seat  oat 
nearly  thi-ce  thousand  of  tliem  to  the  colonies  of  New  York,  Fenn- 
»vlvania,  and  North  Carolina,  and  more  are  occasionallj  arriving  along 
with  the  native  English  and  Irish  immigrants." 

"  Are  these  Palatines  all  Ketliodiste  ? " 

"  By  no  means.     Embury  and  his  wife,  a  woman  named  Ileek,  and 
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two  or  three  others,  arc  the  only  ones  ever  heaixl  of  here.  About  fifty 
families  of  these  Palatines  settled  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  Ireland, 
some  fifty  years  ago:  fine  people  they  were,  too;  some  of  the  verj- 
Ijest  in  the  whole  island.  After  awhile  Mr.  Wesley's  preachers  went 
into  tliose  parts  and  converted  some  of  them,  and  this  little  liaadfnl 
of  Irish-German  Methodists  has  somehow  been  thrown  into  New 
York." 

Such   was  the   scanty   information    obtainable   concerning  these 
strange  i>eople,  who,  instead  of  waiting,  as  ordinary  colonists  did,  for 
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a  minister  of  tlieir  own  faith  to  establiBh  a  Church  for  them,  set  about 
establishing  a  Church  for  themselves, 

Philip  Embury. — ^Wliether  the  first  male  Methodist  of  New 
York  was  bom  in  Ireland  or  in  that  French  province  of  German-speak- 
ing people  formerly  called  the  Ehine  Palatinate — and  since  included 
in  the  territory  of  Bavaria,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  great  German 
empire — ^is  not  certainly  known.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  also  un- 
certain ;  it  may  have  been  in  1728  or  1730.  His  first  schooling  was 
in  the  German  language,  but  he  afterward  attended  an  English  school. 
lie  was  simply  a  fair  specimen  of  the  boys  of  the  Palatine  village 
of  Ballingran,  or  Balligarrane ;  which  was  a  charming  bit  of  Qtjrman 
thrift  and  Protestant  morality  in  the  midtt  of  the  Papist  population 
of  Limerick  County.  When  his  school  days  were  over  he  learned  the 
carpenter  s  trade ;  learned  it  thoroughly,  to  his  praise  be  it  spoken ; 
married  a  wife  of  his  own  people,  and  emigrated  to  New  York  when 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

Concerning  the  great  event  of  his  life,  that  is  to  say,  his  experi- 
ence of  saving  grace,  there  is,  fortunately,  no  uncertainty.  Dr. 
Wakeley  has  produced,  in  Embury's  own  clear  and  beautiful  hand,  the 
following  personal  testimony  :  "  On  Christmas  day,  being  Monday,  the 
25th  of  December,  in  the  year  1752,  the  Lord  shone  into  my  soul  by  a 
glimpse  of  his  redeeming  love,  being  an  earnest  of  my  redemption  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

Of  course  this  is  a  Methodist  testimony ;  it  would  have  been  diflS 
cult  to  find  any  like  it  which  were  not  Methodistic  at  that  day. 

In  spite  of  his  diffidence,  the  clearness  of  his  experience  and  the 
substantial  qualities  of  his  mind  caused  him  to  be  promoted  to  the 
position  of  class-leader,  and  afterward  to  that  of  local  preacher;  but 
preaching  appears,  from  the  first,  to  have  been  a.  cross  for  him,  and 
his  word  was  often  with  trembling  and  tears ;  but  one  look  at  his 
gentle  German  face  must  have  been  enough  to  show  his  hearers  that 
he  was  honestly  trying  to  do  them  good,  that  he  was  not  ambitious 
for  priestly  honors,  but  was  only  venturing  to  preach  because  his  duty 
to  God  and  to  them  demanded  it. 

It  was  this  native  diffidence,  no  doubt,  that  led  him  into  the  serious 
error  of  biding  his  light  for  the  first  five  years  of  his  life  in  New 
York !  but  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  fall  into  sin,  as  some  of  his 
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conntrymen  did,  for  when  suddenly  called  on  for  a  sermon,  after  five 
years'  silence,  lie  was  al>lc  to  stand  up  at  once  in  the  name  of  tho 
Lord,  and  to  preach  in  his  own  house  to  a  little  handful  of  his  most 
intimate  acquaintances — a  task  which  he  could  not  have  performed, 
and  ODC  to  which  he  would  not  have  been  invited,  if  his  friends  and 
neighbors  had  seen  liim  falling  from  grace. 

The  First  IHethodUt  Sermon  in  New  Yorli.— The 
circumstance  which  lias  become  historic  as  the  beginning  of  American 
Metliodism  brings  out  tlie  face  of  a  woman  whose  piety  was  of  a 
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more  aggressive  ty]>e,  and  by  wliose  earnest  appeal  and  energetic 
efforts  a  buried  talent  was  brought  forth,  and  the  graces  of  the  feeble 
company  were  strengthened,  whicli  seemed  almost  ready  to  perish. 

Barbaea  Heck"  was  also  of  the  Palatine  stock;  a  woman 
of  piety,  persistence,  and  genius  for  affairs,  in  which  last  respect  she 

*  In  view  of  the  conlroverPT  concemlDg  the  cune  of  this  first  Uethodiit  woman  in  Sew 
Toric,  whether  it  Bbould  be  spelled  with  an  "  e  "  or  an  "  i " — a  queation  quite  w  large  aa  aomt 
othora  on  which  much  time  and  labor  have  been  speut  to  leea  purpoae — tile  author  wrote 
to  her  grandeoD,  Mr.  Geo^  Heck,  now  reaiding  in  Freacott,  OntaKo,  asking  whetiier  the 
heroine  of  earl;  Uctbodiam  in  New  York  were  Barbara  Hick  or  Heck.  His  reply  il  here 
inaerted. 

A  yellow  leaf  from  an  old  copj  of  "  The  Nature,  Design,  and  General  Rules  of  tiie  United 
Sucieliea  in  London,  Bristol,  Kingswood,  and  Newcaati«-upon-Tjne,"  printed  In  Londno  in 
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ar  excelled  her  cousin,  Pliilip  Embury.  Sbe  waa  the  wife  of  Paul 
ieek,  and  the  family  were  aiiioug  tlio  partj  of  emigrants  which  sailed 
rom  the  port  of  Limerick 
or  New  York  in  1760. 
rhurc  were  a  few  Method- 
sts  among  them,  but  for 
he  most  part  they  be- 
onged  to  the  Irish  Church; 
Protestant  body,  but  one 
n  wliidi  there  was  little 
>Tcac]iing  or  profession  of 
ixperimental  religion. 
Vfter  their  arrival  in  Jn'ow 
fork,  with  the  cxooption 
if  Embuiy  and  thnv  nr 
onr  others,  they  all  finally 
06t  their  sense  uf  the  feai- 
if  ftod,  became  ojien 
worldlings,  and  some  uf 
hem  sulnjcqueiitly  fell  into 
till  greater  depths  of  sin.  nAPi  \kv     r  h. 

Late  in  the  year  1705  another  vessel  ani  td  i     ^^.  v  '\    rU   I  r 
ng  over  Paul  Ruckle,  Luke  Hose,  Jacob  Iln-k    Peter  Itarkuiin 


TM,  and  once  the  prnpertj  of  the  husband  of  (h!s  \tiy,  btan  tlie  tnllovtni:,  Ini-lcar,  iiiimin- 
»k»h1e  l«tcr«:  "Piiul  Heck,  his  book  i  prk-e.  twelve  shillings."  "Tlic  Chri«tiiin  Ailvocale 
ml  Jounul,"  Xew  York,  Scplcmlwr  30  and  October  1,  18S8,  ranUinx  a  number  ttt  nrSiUTilH 
■f  p*r«ini  who  were  well  acquninled  with  the  tkinilv,  nil  of  whom  call  this  laily  "  Barbai'* 
leclt-"    Tbeae  are  now  Iwforc  me  :  but  doubtless  ihc  following  letter  will  nufBce : — 

"pFwwcorT,  June  2S.  18711. 
"  To  the  Rer.  W,  II.  Daniki,!!  :  Piiul  and  Barbara  Reck,  my  grandfather  and  gn^nilmolher, 
ame  to  New  Vork  in  ITfiO,  remained  there  till  the  year  17TI>,  and  moved  to  a  place  eallnl 
^mlen,  on  I.nke  Champlain.  Tliey  remained  there  till  the  Tear  1774.  ami  then  moved  into 
'anada,  Paul  Ilevk  and  hia  (odi>.  John,  Jaeob.  and  Samuel,  were  all  well  eilucaled.  anri  wnidd 
KM  lie  likelr  to  change  the  way  of  Hjiellini;  their  names,  and  I  have  lu-ver  ncen  it  k|k'IIci1  any 
ither  way  than  Jlnl:  In  tlie  laic  Kcv.  J.  B.  Wakeley'a  hUtory  enllcil  '  l.o»t  Chnpter*,"  ou-., 
-ou  will  M«/ac-vmilr*  of  AiKiiniiii-es  of  parties  connected  with  early  Mciliodisni  in  New  York, 
,nd  amung  them  you  will  ace  one  wriiien  by  my  grandfather  (Paul  lleek)  while  he  redded 
here.  I  will  alao  Inclose  you  two  leuveit  out  of  an  old  book  belonging  to  my  grundtalber, 
,nd  I  luppone  lie  wrote  his  name  in  ihem  when  in  Sei  York,  and  you  will  see  that  he  apella 
ill  name  lltrk.  I  will  aluo  send  you  an  old  '  Kcw  York  Chriiilian  Advocate  and  Journal.'  of 
jctobet  T,  IS56,  in  which  you  will  see  an  article  from  tbe  pen  of  one  of  our  mlnlateni,' 
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Henry  Williams,  Palatines  all;  some  of  them  relatives  of  Embury, 
while  Euekle  was  a  brother  of  Barbara  Heck  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  them  were  Methodists.  In  one  of  her  visits  to  the  new- 
comers Mrs.  Heck  found  a  party  engaged  in  a  game  of  cards.  This 
had  the  effect  of  awakening  her  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  in  their  new  homes,  where  many  old  restrdnts  were  weak- 
ened and  many  new  temptations  beset  them ;  she  therefore  seized  the 
cards,  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  gave  her  friends  a  solemn  warning 
against  sin  and  an  exhortation  to  holiness. 

She  was  now  thoroughly  aroused.  If  the  new  people  were  falling 
into  careless  and  wicked  ways  it  was  no  more  than  some  of  the  pre- 
vious company  of  emigrants  had  already  done ;  and  what  was  to  pre- 
vent them  from  all  becoming  backsliders  together  unless  they  resumed 
the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  which  they  used  to  enjoy  at  home  ? 

(Rev.  J.  Carroll,  and  who  still  liyes  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  Canada,)  that  Barbara  Heck,  who 
broke  up  the  card  party  in  New  York,  came  to  Canada  with  her  husband,  Paul  Heck,  and 
lived  the  remainder  of  her  life  here,  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  Blue  Church  burying- 
ground,  about  three  miles  west  of  Prescott. 

"When  my  brother  John  and  myself  went  to  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  wc  took  along  with  us  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Wakeley,  from  Pough- 
keepsie,  where  he  was  then  riisiding ;  and  when  we  got  to  New  York  we  all  met  at  the  Book 
Room,  and  the  then  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Stevens,  and  Bishop  Jones,  and  a  few  others 
were  present ;  and  after  comparing  notes  and  documents  and  some  old  relies.  Dr.  Stevens 
remarked,  after  comparing  the  signatures  of  Paul  Heck  from  Canada  and  that  produced 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wakeley  from  the  old  recording  steward^s  book  of  New  York,  that  they  must 
have  been  written  by  one  person ;  and  he  (Dr.  Stevens)  said  that  there  was  something  about 
the  handwriting  of  Paul  Heck  which  made  the  evidence  incontestible.  Bishop  Janes  was  also 
satisfied  that  we  were  correct  and  Di*.  Wakeley  wrong.  A  year  or  two  after  the  interview  in 
'New  York  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wakeley  made  us  a  short  visit,  and  promised  to  have  it  corrected  in 
bis  next  edition,  but  I  have  never  heard  whether  the  second  edition  was  published. 

"On  page  91  of  Wakeley^s  *Lost  Chapters*  you  will  see  Paul  Heck*s  signature,  and  this 
■ame  Paul  Heck  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  John-street  Church,  and  also  one  to  whom 
the  land  (on  which  the  church  stood)  was  originally  leased,  and  he  was  the  husband  of  Bar- 
bara Heck,  not  the  son,  as  Wakeley  has  it  on  the  same  page,  (91.)  You  will  see  in  the 
*  Advocate  and  Journal,*  which  I  send  you,  that  Wakeley  mixes  up  Paul  Hick,  of  New  York, 
who  married  Hannah  Dean,  as  one  of  the  first  trustees ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  the  first  tnist- 
ees,  for  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old  when  the  first  John-street  Church  was  built,  and 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Church  till  two  years  after  it  was  built,  as  yon  will  see  by  read- 
ing page  644  of  *  Lost  Chapters.*  On  page  678  of  *  Lost  Chapters  *  you  will  see  the  names 
of  all  the  first  trustees,  appointed  in  the  year  1*768,  and  among  them  the  name  of  Pftul  Hick, 
(should  be  Paul  Heck,)  and  on  page  681  (*Lost  Chapters*)  you  will  see  that  in  1786  a  new 
batch  of  trustees  were  appointed,  and  among  the  number  one  Paul  Hick.  This  Pftul  was 
Hannah  Dcan*8  husband,  not  Barbara  Ruckle*8  husband. 

"Yours  truly, 

•GBORGE  HEGK.** 
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Her  cousin  was  a  licensed  preacher ;  he  must  open  the  Bible  and  open 
his  mouth ;  there  were  a  few  surviving  Methodists  within  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  these  must  be  gathered  into  a  Society  just  such  as  they  used  to 
have  in  Balligarrane.  With  tliifl  new  purpose  firmly  settled  in  her 
luind,  she  started  for  the  house  of  Embury,  gave  him  an  account  of 
what  she  had  seen  and  done,  and  begged  him  to  take  up  liis  cross  at 
once  and  begin  to  preach  in  his  own  house. 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  a  modest  man  like  Embury  to  resume  in 
cold  blood  the  duty  which  was  always  a  heavy  task  for  him,  and  which 
had  now  for  so  long  been  laid  aside ;  but  the  woman  was  determined ; 
she  argued,  urged,  and  finally,  falling  upon  her  knees,  adjured  him  in 
God's  name  to  preach ;  and  when  he,  with  a  sense  of  horror  lest  his 
neglect  might  result  in  the  loss  of  souls,  consented,  she  hastily  went 
out  and  brought  in  five  or  six  of  their  neighbors,  and  to  this  little  con- 
gregation Philip  Embury,  in  his  own  house,  preached  liis  first  sermon 
in  America.  Two  classes  were  presently  organized,  one  of  women  and 
the  other  of  men ;  doubtless  Barbara  Heck  was  the  leader  of  one,  and 
Philip  Embury  of  the  other. 

No  small  excitement  was  caused  by  these  little  assemblies.  Specta- 
tors came  in  crowds,  including  some  soldiers  from  the  barracks  near 
by,  and  among  the  first-fruits  of  the  revival  wliich  crowned  their  fee- 
ble labors  were  three  members  of  the  regimental  band,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  singing,  and  who  became  very  useful  afterward  as 
exhorters.  The  next  victory  was  among  the  inmates  of  the  poor-house, 
to  whom  Embury  was  invited  to  preach.  Auspicious  beginning! 
"  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him  ? " 
Was  it  not  one  of  the  proofs  which  Christ  gave  of  his  Messiahship 
that  "  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them  ? "  Herein,  also, 
appears  the  divine  authenticity  of  Metliodism,  both  in  England  and 
America. 

The  cottage  of  Embury  being  far  too  small  for  the  new  uses  to 
which  it  was  put,  a  larger  room  was  secured  near  by ;  and  to  pay  the 
rent  of  this  room  another  means  of  grace,  to  wit,  a  collection  of  money, 
was  added  to  those  already  in  use.  The  Society  flourished,  was  of  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  and  evidently  increased  in  favor  both  with  God 
and  man. 
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Captain  tVebb. — Tbe  fame  of  these  doings  spread  far  apd  wide ; 
it  reached  even  to  Albany,  where  was  a  man  who  seems  to  hive  been 
divinely  stationed  tliere  as  a 
re-enforcement  to  the  little 
band  in  New  York ;  awaitinj^ 
only  its  getting  into  poeilion, 
hoisting  its  colors,  and  opening 
the  spiritual  campaign. 

In  the  joint  Englisli  and 
Colonial  expedition,  in  1745, 
against  the  French  stronghold 
of  Louisburg,  which  command- 
ed the  main  entrance  to  the 
Golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  there 
was  a  young  British  c;iptain  by 
the  name  of  Webb.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  wealth,  good  ed- 
ucation, and  may  have  adopted 
the  profession  of  arms  for  the 
love  of  adventure,  or  to  escape 
a  life  of  idleness — tliat  bane  of  so  many  gentlemen  of  fortune. 

It  was  a  dark  day  for  Caj>tain  Webb  on  wliicli  they  stormed  and 
carried  that  fort,  for  he  lost  his  right  eye  in  the  battle,  and  it  was 
almost  a  miracle  that  he  did  not  lose  his  life.  A  bullet  liit  him  in  the 
eyebrow  and  glanced  into  the  eye,  but,  instead  of  keeping  straight  on 
into  the  brain,  it  again  turned  downward  into  his  mouth.  When  the 
fight  was  over  he  heard  himself  pronounced  a  dead  man,  but  his  senses 
had  BO  far  returned  that  he  was  able  to  deny  it,  and  after  three  months 
in  hospital  he  again  returned  to  duty. 

His  next  campaign — if  the  somewhat  conilicting  reports  may 
be  harmonized — was  with  Genei-al  Braddock,  in  1755,  against  the 
French  Fort  Duquesne,  where  the  smoky  city  of  Pittsburgh  now 
stands.  Here  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  officers  who  survived  the 
ambush  and  slaughter  of  that  terrible  battle  known  as  "Braddock's 
defeat ; "  but,  like  Washington,  with  whom  he  fought  that  day,  he 
could  not  be  killed,  for  God  had  further  work  for  him  to  do,  though 
in  quite  a  different  field  from  that  of  fighting  the  French  and  Indians. 
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Four  years  afterward  he  scaled  the  heights  of  Abraham  with  Gen- 
eral Wolfe,  on  which  occasion  he  was  again  wounded ;  this  time  in  the 
arm.  The  last  of  the  French  Canadian  wars  having  ended  with 
the  capture  of  Quebec,  which  followed  this  victory,  Captain  Webb 
returned  with  his  regiment  to  England,  disabled  for  hard  campaign- 
ing, though  still  in  the  prime  of  life. 

The  conversion  of  this  man  under  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Wesley,  at 
Bristol,  which  occurred  in  the  year  17C5,  was  a  notable  event  for  the 
Methodist  Society,  with  which  he  at  once  united.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  great  preacher  as  well  as  a  brave 
soldier.  Enteritig  a  Methodist  congregation  at  Bath,  which  was  dis- 
appointed by  its  circuit  preacher,  he  advanced  to  the  altar  in  his  regi- 
mcntal»5,  and  addressed  them  with  great  effect,  chiefly  narrating  his 
own  Christian  experience.  Wesley,  who  delighted  in  the  disciplinary 
regularity,  the  obedience,  and  courage  of  military  men,  not  a  few  of 
whom  entered  his  itinerant  ranks,  lost  no  time  in  persuading  him  to 
accept  a  preacher's  license,  and  straightway  Captain  Webb  became  one 
of  the  great  lights  of  English  Methodism.  Wesley  has  left  on  record 
his  very  high  opinion  of  this  soldier  of  the  Cross.  After  hearing  him 
preach  in  the  Old  Foundry,  he  writes : — 

"  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  God  in  still  raising  up  various  preachers, 
according  to  the  various  tastes  of  men.  The  captain  is  full  of  life 
and  fire  ;  therefore,  although  he  is  not  deep  or  regular,  yet  many  who 
would  not  hear  a  better  preacher  flock  to  hear  him,  and  many  are 
convinced  under  his  preaching." 

Of  his  personal  piety  one  of  his  intimate  friends  at  Bath  says : — 

"  lie  experienced  much  of  the  power  of  religion  in  his  own  soul. 
He  wrestled  day  and  night  with  God  for  that  degree  of  grace  which 
he  stood  in  need  of,  that  he  might  stand  firm  as  the  beaten  anvil  to  the 
Ktroke,  and  he  was  favored  with  those  communications  from  above 
which  made  him  bold  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Ilis  evi- 
dence of  the  favor  of  God  was  so  bright  that  he  never  lost  a  sense  of 
that  blessed  truth,  '  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  •  .  .  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin.' " 

His  natural  powers  of  oratory  greatly  delighted  John  Adams — 
aftenvard  President — ^who  declared  that  the  old  soldier  was  one  of 
the  mo6t  eloquent  men  he  ever  heard.    Another  admirer  calls  him 
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"a  i>erfect  Whitefield  in  declamation ;"  and  still  another  thus  describes 
Lis  power  over  his  audiences:  "They  saw  the  warrior  in  his  face, 
and  heard  the  missionary  in  his  voice.  Under  his  holy  eloquence  they 
trembled,  they  wept,  and  fell  down  under  his  mighty  word."  He  trav- 
eled widely  in  his  own  country,  preaching  to  great  crowds,  which  he 
attracted  partly  by  his  preaching  and  partly  by  liis  regimentals,  and 
he  was  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  great  numbers  of  people. 

How  this  Boanerges  happened  to  be  at  Albany  in  176C,  living  in 
his  own  house,  which  he  opened  for  religious  services,  and  acting  as 
barrack-master  of  the  English  garrison,  does  not  fully  appear  ;  but  it 
was  doubtless  a  part  of  the  providential  scheme  for  planting  Meth- 
odism in  America;  and  to  his  faith,  his  zeal,  his  talents,  and  his 
liberality,  the  human  side  of  this  movement  owes  the  largest  measure 
of  its  initial  success. 

The  news  of  a  Methodist  Society  in  New  York,  and  of  a  revival 
of  religion  already  crowning  its  efforts,  straightway  brought  Captain 
Webb  down  from  Albany  to  see  it.  His  first  appearance  in  the 
preaching  room,  in  full  uniform,  which  he  wore  at  Church  as  well 
as  on  any  other  soldierly  duty,  was  a  rather  startling  event  to  the 
congregation ;  but  their  surprise  soon  gave  place  to  delight  when  they 
found  that  he  was  a  Methodist,  and,  what  was  more,  a  preacher.  The 
captain  was,  as  has  already  been  seen,  a  great  man  in  his  way ;  or, 
rather,  in  several  ways ;  and  jwst  those  ways  in  which  the  little  Society 
stood  most  in  need  of  help.  They  needed  a  leader — ^Webb  was  bom  to 
command.  They  needed  another  preacher  of  more  experience,  learn- 
ing, and  power — Webb  was  one  of  the  best  preachers  then  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  America.  They  needed  money  wherewith  to  house  their 
young  Society — Webb  was  both  rich  and  generous.  Truly,  if  they  had 
been  indulged  by  a  choice  out  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers  in  exist- 
ence, except  Wesley  himself,  it  would  have  been  a  hard  matter  to  suit 
themselves  better  than  God  had  suited  them,  and  that,  too,  before 
they  had  asked  him  for  a  preacher  at  all. 

The  Rl§^§^in§^  Loflt. — Of  course,  with  such  a  preacher  came  a 
large  increase  of  congregation.  The  Methodist  meeting,  with  its  hearty 
fellowship,  its  delightful  singing,  and  its  red-coated  minister,  who 
preached  with  two  swords  lying  on  the  desk  before  him — one  of  them 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  other  the  sword  of  a  captain  in  his  Majes- 
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ty'B  regiilara — was  now  one  of  the  marvels  of  New  York ;  and  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  crowds  a  loft  over  a  sail-maker's  ehop  in  "WQliam- 
Gtreet  was  secured.  It  waa  eighteen  feet  in  width  b;  sixty  in  length, 
l>nt  it  would  not  hold  half  the  people  wlio  came  twice  a  week  to  hear 
the  brave  Captain  Webb  and  his  fMtliful  Lieutenant  Embury.  How 
liappy  tliey  were !  How  happy  people  always  are  in  revivals  till 
somebody  gets  "hurt;"  or  becomes  too  proud  or  stubborn  to  lose 
himself  in  the  greatness  of  the  work! 


THE   RIC.r.ITfG   LOFT. 


The  First  Methodist  Chnrch  in  America.— And  now 

that  "elect  lady,"  Barbara  Heck,  receives  what  she  believes  to  be  an 
inspiration  in  answer  to  her  prayers  on  this  very  subject,  in  tlio  form  of 
a  plan  for  a  meeting-house.  It  is  a  large  house,  two  stories  in  Iteight, 
bnilt  of  stone — will  cost,  with  the  land  to  build  it  on,  nearly  a  tlionsand 
pounds;  and  where  is  all  tlie  money  to  come  fromi 
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Embury,  with  liia  German  caution  and  his  mannish  sagacity,  pro- 
posed that  they  should  lease  a  bit  of  graand  for  twenty-one  yeuBi  and 

build  a  cheap  wooden  meeting-house ;  but  Sister  Barbara  had  seen  her 
clmrch  in  a  vision,  and  had  heard  the  words,  "/,  the  Zardj  wiU  do  i^" 
and  a  woman  of  that  stamp,  with  such  a  vision  in  her  soul,  knows 
nothing  of  failure  or  fear.  Did  she  not  project  the  Society  out  of 
almost  nothing  ?  Who  knows,  then,  but  she  can  show  them  how  to 
build  a  church  ?  Thus  the  scheme  which  looked  so  wild  and  hopeless 
to  merely  speculative  eyes  was,  after  two  days  of  solemn  prayer  and 
fasting,  deliberately  adopted,  and  Captain  Webb  led  the  subscription 
list  with  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  the  largest  amount  given  by  any 
one  subscriber.     This  was  in  the  early  part  of  1768. 

The  subscription  paper  bears  the  names  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pereons,  including  all  classes,  from  his  worship  the  Mayor,  the 
aristocracy,  and  certain  of  the  clergy,  down  to  negro  servants  who 
were  so  poor  that  they  had  only  a  single  word  for  a  name. 

The  chapel  was  built  of  stone,  faced  with  blue  plaster.  It  was  sixty 
feet  in  length  by  forty-two  in  breadth.  Dissenters  were  not  yet 
allowed  to  erect  "regular  churches"  in  the  city;  tlie  new  building 
was,  tlierefore,  provided  with  a  fire-place  and  chimney  to  avoid  trans- 
gressing the  law.  There  were  side  galleries  to  the  building,  which  for 
a  long  time  were  accessible  only  by  rude  ladders ;  the  seats  had  no 
backs :  it  was  a  rough,  unfinished  place,  but  it  was  yqtj  neat  and  clean, 
and  the  fioor  was  sprinkled  over  with  sand  as  white  as  snow.  Embury, 
being  a  skillf id  ^carpenter,  wrought  diligently  upon  the  structure. 
With  his  own  hands  he  built  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  memorable  30th  of 
October,  1708,  mounted  the  desk  he  had  made,  and  dedicated  the  hum- 
ble temple  by  a  sermon  on  Hosea  x,  12 :  "  Sow  to  yourselves  in  right- 
eousness, reap  in  mercy ;  break  up  your  fallow  ground :  for  it  is  time  to 
seek  the  Lord,  till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  upon  you." 

The  house  was  soon  thronged.  Within  two  years  from  it«  conse- 
cration the  building  and  the  yard  in  front  of  it  had  a  congregation  of 
nearly  a  thousand  people.  It  was  called  Wesley  Chapel ;  the  first  in 
the  world  that  ever  bore  that  name. 

From  New  York  as  a  center  the  good  work  began  to  spread  in 
various  directions,  especially  south  and  south-west.  Captain  Webb, 
who  was  now  fi*ec  to  travel,  having  been  placed  on  tlio  retired  list 
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with  full  pay  on  account  of  his  Boldierly  services,  gave  liiinself  np  to 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  besides  taking  the  church  building  enter- 
prise under  his  especial  care.  In  addition  to  his  gift  he  advanced  the 
sum  of  thrce  hundred  pounds  without  interest  to  help  on  that  work, 
begged  money  for  it,  sold  religious  books  and  gave  the  profits  to  it, 
and  ilid  a  gi*eat  deal  of  good  preaching  in  the  house  after  it  was  opened 
for  divine  worship.  There  were  relatives  of  his  wife  living  at  Jamaica, 
on  Long  Island  ;  thither  he  went,  hired  a  house  to  preach  in,  and  had 
tlie  joy  of  seeing  twenty-four  persons  converted.  In  New  Jersey  he 
formed  Societies  at  Pcmberton,  Burlington,  and  Trenton.  In  Dela- 
ware he  preached  at  Newcastle,  Wilmington,  and  in  the  woods  on  the  • 
shores  of  the  Brandywine.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  preached  in  a  sail-loft  and  formed  a  class  of  seven 
members  in  1707  av  'G8,  and  where  he  collected  over  thirty  pounds  for 
his  beloved  Wesley  Chapel  in  New  York.  He  also  gave  liberally 
toward  the  purchase  of  St.  George's  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  two 
years  afterward ;  for  Captain  Webb  was  as  generous  as  he  was  brave, 
and  it  was  lii8  finn  belief  that  a  covetous  Christian,  a  stingy  Methodist, 
a  convert  whose  purse  was  not  converted,  was  no  Cliristian,  no  Meth- 
odist, no  convert  at  all. 

Having  now  a  work  on  his  hands  which  was  increasing  and  spread- 
ing witli  great  rapidity,  he  appealed  to  his  British  bretliren  for  money, 
and  to  Mr.  Wesley  for  preachers  to  help  in  carrying  it  on.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this,  and  liaving  American  Methodism  so  much  at  heart,  he 
went  to  England  in  1772  in  its  interest ;  preached  in  London,  DubUn, 
and  elsewhere ;  made  a  stirring  appeal  for  recruits  for  America  in  the 
Leeds  Conference,  and  in  1773  brought  back  with  him  Messrs.  Kankin 
and  Shadford ;  Messrs.  Pilmoor  and  Board  man  having  already  been 
sent  out  in  response  to  his  and  other  appeals.  He  continued  liis  evan- 
gelistic labors  with  unabated  zeal  till  dfter  the  breaking  out  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  being  one  of  the  last  of  the  English  preachers 
to  leave ;  but  finally  the  country  became  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  bade 
a  reluctant  good-bye  to  America,  the  scene  of  so  many  struggles  and 
victories  in  his  varied  and  eventful  life. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  secured  a  home  for  his  family  in  Port- 
land, on  the  heights  of  Bristol,  but  still  traveled  and  preached  exten- 
sively in  chaiKls,  in  maikct-placcs,  and  in  the  0])cn  air,  attended  by 
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immense  congregations.  Having  escaped  so  many  dangers  and  deaths, 
lie  believed  to  the  end  of  liis  days  that  a  ministering  spirit,  a  gaardian 
angel,  had  through  divine  mercy  attended  him  all  the  way  in  his 
diversified  pilgi-imagc.  From  the  year  1776  to  1782,  a  time  of  war  by 
land  and  sea,  he  annually  made  a  summer's  visit  to  the  French  prison- 
era  at  Winchester,  addressing  them  in  their  own  language,  which  he 
had  studied  while  in  Canada.  Whefn  he  preached  at  Portsmouth 
crowds  of  soldiei-8  and  sailors  listened  to  him  with  all  possible  venera- 
tion, and  in  Bristol  and  tlic  neighboring  country  much  spiritual  good 
was  effected. 

In  1792  he  was  liberal  and  active  in  erecting  the  Portland  Chapel, 
at  Bristol,  o»c  of  the  most  elegant  chapels  in  the  Methodist  Connec- 
tion if  not  in  the  kingdom,  in  wliicli  he  preached  his  last  sermon.  He 
appeared  to  have  had  a  presentiment  for  some  time  of  his  approaching 
end,  and  shortly  before  his  death  he  spoke  to  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
place  and  manner  of  his  interment,  observing :  "  I  should  prefer  a  tri- 
umphant death ;  but  I  may  be  taken  away  suddenly.  However,  I 
know  I  am  happy  in  the  Lord,  and  shall  be  with  him  whenever  he 
calls  me  hence,  and  that  is  sufficient." 

One  of  the  leading  Wcslcyan  preachers  thus  writes  of  his  closing 
life:  "I  spent  a  profitable  hour  with  that  excellent  man.  Captain 
Webb,  of  Bristol.  He  is,  indeed,  tnily  devoted  to  God,  and  has  main- 
tained a  consistent  profession  for  many  years.  He  is  now  in  his  sev- 
enty-second year,  and  as  active  as  many  who  have  only  attained  theii 
fiftieth.  He  gives  to  the  cause  of  God  and  to  the  poor  of  Christ's 
flock  the  greater  part  of  his  income.  He  is  waiting  with  cheerful 
anticipation  for  his  great  and  full  reward.  He  bids  fair  to  go  to  the 
grave  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe."  ' 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1796,  Captain  Webb  suddenly  entered 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

The  venerable  soldier  and  evangelist  was  laid  to  rest  in  a  vault 
made  for  him  under  the  communion  table  at  Portland  Chapel;  and 
the  trustees  erected  a  marble  monument  to  his  memory  within  its 
walls ;  the  inscription  whereon  pronounced  him  "  Brave,  Active,  Cou- 
rageous— Faithful,  Zealous,  Successful — the  principal  instrument  in 
erecting  this  chapel."  His  name  must  be  forever  illustrious  in  our 
ecclesiastical  history,  as,  aside  from  the  mere  question  of  priority,  he 
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must  be  considered  the  principal  founder  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
America. 

Taylor's  Letter  to  IVesley. — The  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Wesley,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
England  and  joined  the  New  York  Methodists,  is  well  worth  reading, 
for  some  side  glimpses  it  gives  at  other  things  besides  American 
Methodism.     Only  purely  personal  matter  is  omitted : — 

"Nbw  York,  11th  AprU,  1768.  * 

**Rbv.  and  vert  Dear  Sir: — I  intended  writing  to  yoa  for  several  weeks 
-past ;  but  a  few  of  us  had  a  very  material  transaction  in  view ;  I  therefore  post- 
poned writing  until  I  could  give  you  a  particular  account  thereof.  This  was  the 
purchasing  of  ground  for  building  a  preaching  house  upon,  which,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  we  have  now  concluded.  But  before  I  proceed,  I  shall  give  you  a 
short  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  this  city. 

**  By  the  best  intelligence  I  can  collect,  there  was  little  either  of  the  form  or 
power  of  it  until  Mr.  Whitefield  came  over,  thirty  yeara  ago ;  and  even  after  his 
'first  and  second  visits  there  appeared  but  little  fruit  of  his  labors.  But  during 
his  visit  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a  considerable  shaking  among 
the  dry  bones.  Divers  were  savingly  converted ;  nnd  this  work  was  much  in- 
creased in  bis  lost  journey,  when  his  words  were  really  like  a  hammer  and  like  a 
fire.  Most  part  of  the  adults  were  stirred  up:  great  numbers  pricked  to  the 
heart,  and,  by  a  judgment  of  charity,  several  found  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 
The  consequence  of  this  work  was,  churches  were  crowded,  and  subscriptions 
raised  for  building  new  ones.  Mr.  Whitefield's  example  provoked  most  of  the 
ministers  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  earnestness.  And  by  the  multitudes  of 
people,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  flocking  to  the  churches,  religion  became 
an  honorable  profession. 

''There  was  now  no  outward  cross  to  bo  taken  up  therein.  Nay,  a  person  who 
could  not  speak  about  the  grace  of  God  and  the  new  birth  was  esteemed  unfit 
for  genteel  company.  But  in  awhile,  instead  of  pressing  forward  and  growinir 
in  grace,  (as  he  exhorted  them,)  the  generality  were  pleading  for  the  remains  ot 
sin  and  the  necessity  of  being  in  darkness.  They  esteemed  their  opinions  as 
the  very  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  regarded  not  holiness,  either  of  heart  or 
life. 

*'  The  above  appears  to  me  to  be  a  genuine  account  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  New  York  eighteen  months  ago,  when  it  pleased  God  to  rouse  up  Mr.  Embury 
to  employ  his  talent  (which  for  several  years  had  been  hid,  as  it  were,  in  a  nap- 
kin) by  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  and  exhorting  believers  to  let  their  light 
shine  before  men.  He  spoke  at  first  only  in  his  own  house.  A  few  were  soon 
collected  together  and  joined  into  a  little  Society,  chiefly  his  own  countrymen, 
25 
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IriBli-Germans.  In  about  three  months  after,  Brotlier  White  and  Brother  Souse^ 
from  Dublin,  joined  them.  Then  they  rented  nn  empty  room  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, which  was  in  the  most  infamous  street  in  the  city,  adjoining  the  barracks. 
For  some  time  few  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  hear:  but  God  so  ordered  it 
by  his  providence  that  about  fourteen  months  ago  Captain  Webb,  barrack-master 
at  Albany,  (who  waa converted  three  years  since  at  Bristol,)  found  them  out,  and 
preached  in  his  regimentals.  The  novelty  of  a  man  preaching  in  a  scarlet  coat 
soon  brought  greater  numbers  to  hear  than  the  room  could  contain.  But  his 
doctrines  were  quite  new  to  the  hearers;  for  he  told  them  point-blank  *  that  all 
their  knowledge  and  religion  were  not  worth  a  rush,  unless  their  sins  were  for- 
given, and  they  had  **  the  witness  of  God's  Spirit  with  theirs  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Qod.'* '  This  strange  doctrine,  with  some  peculiarities  in  his  person, 
made  him  soon  taken  notice  of;  and  obliged  the  little  Society  to  look  out  for  a 
larger  house  to  preach  in.  They  soon  found  a  place  that  had  been  built  for  a 
rigging-house,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  in  breadth. 

**  About  this  period  Mr.  Webb,  whose  wife's  relations  lived  at  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  took  a  house  in  that  neighborhood,  and  began  to  preach  in  his  own  house, 
and  several  other  places  on  Long  Island.  Within  six  months  about  twenty- 
four  persons  received  justifying  grace,  nearly  half  of  them  whites — the  rest 
negroes.  While  Mr.  Webb  was  (to  borrow  his  own  phrase)  *  felling  trees  on 
Long  Island,'  Brother  Embury  was  exhorting  all  who  attended  on  Thursday 
evenings,  and  Sundays,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  rigging-house,  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  His  hearers  began  to  increase,  and  some  gave  heed  to  his 
report,  about  the  time  the  gracious  providence  of  God  brought  me  safe  to  New 
York,  after  n  very  favorable  passage  of  six  weeks  from  Plymouth.  It  was  the 
26th  day  of  Oct(»ber  last  when  I  arrived,  recommended  to  a  person  for  lodging;. 
I  inquired  of  my  host  (who  was  a  very  religious  man)  if  any  Methodists  were  ia 
New  York;  he  answered  that  there  was  one  Captain  Webl),  a  strange  sort  of 
man,  who  lived  on  Long  Island,  and  who  sometimes  preached  at  one  Embury's, 
at  the  rigging-hnuse.  In  a  few  days  I  found  out  Embury.  I  soon  found  of  what 
spirit  he  was,  and  that  he  was  peraonally  acquainted  with  you  and  your  doctrines, 
and  that  he  had  been  a  helper  in  Ireland.  He  had  formed  two  classes,  one  of 
the  men,  and  the  other  of  the  women,  but  had  never  met  the  Society  apart  from 
the  congregation,  although  there  were  six  or  seven  men,  and  as  many  women,^ 
who  had  a  clear  sense  of  their  acceptance  in  the  Beloved. 

*^  You  will  not  wonder  at  my  being  agreeably  surprised  in  meeting  with  a 
few  here  who  have  been,  and  desire  again  to  be,  in  connection  with  you.  God 
only  knows  the  weight  of  affliction  I  felt  on  leaving  my  native  country.  But 
1  have  reason  now  to  conclude  God  intended  all  for  my  good.  .  .  . 

'^Mr.  Embury  lately  has  been  more  zealous  than  formerly,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  he  is  more  lively  in  preaching,  and  his  gifts  as  well  as  graces  are 
much  increased.     Great  numbers  of  serious  persons  came  to  hear  Ck>d*8  word  a» 
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for  their  lives;  and  their  numbers  increased  so  fast  that  our  house  for  six  weeks 
past  would  not  contain  half  the  people. 

'*We  had  some  consultations  how  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  Mr. 
Embury  proposed  renting  a  small  lot  of  ground  for  twenty -one  years,  and  to 
exert  our  utmost  endeavors  to  build  a  wooden  tabernacle.  A  piece  of  ground 
was  proposed ;  the  ground  rent  was  agreed  for,  and  the  lease  was  to  be  executed 
in  a  few  days.  We,  however,  in  the  meantime,  had  two  several  days  for  fasting 
and  prayer  for  the  direction  of  God  and  his  blessing  on  our  proceedings,  and 
Providence  opened  such  a  door  as  we  had  no  expectation  of.  A  young  man,  a 
sincere  Christian  and  constant  hearer,  though  not  joined  in  Society,  not  giving 
any  thing  toward  this  house,  offered  ten  pounds  to  buy  a  lot  of  ground,  went  of 
his  own  accord  to  a  lady  who  had  two  lots  to  sell,  on  one  of  which  there  is  a 
house  that  rents  for  eiglitecn  pounds  per  annum.  Ho  found  the  purchase  money 
of  the  two  lots  was  six  hundred  pounds,  which  she  was  willing  should  remain  in 
the  purchasers'  possession,  on  good  security.  We  called  once  more  on  Qod  for 
his  direction,  and  resolved  to  purchase  the  whole.  There  are  eight  of  us  who 
are  joint  purchasers,  among  whom  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Lupton  are  men  of  prop- 
erty. I  was  determined  the  house  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Orphan 
House  at  Newcastle,  and  others  in  England ;  but  as  we  were  ignorant  how  to 
draw  the  deeds,  we  purchased  for  us  and  our  heirs,  until  a  copy  of  the  writing  is 
sent  us  from  England,  which  we  desire  may  be  sent  by  the  first  opportunity. 

**  Before  we  begnu  to  talk  of  building  the  devil  and  his  children  were  very 
peaceable;  but  since  this  affair  took  place  many  ministers  have  cursed  us  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  labored  with  all  their  might  to  stop  their  congregations 
from  assisting  us.  But  He  that  sitteth  in  the  highest  hiughed  them  to  scorn  t 
Many  have  broken  through,  and  given  their  friendly  assistance.  We  have 
collected  above  one  hundred  pounds  more  than  our  own  contributions,  and  have 
reason  to  hope  in  the  whole  we  shall  have  two  hundred  pounds;  but  the  house 
will  cost  us  four  hundred  pounds  more,  so  that  unless  God  is  pleased  to  raise  up 
friends  we  shall  yet  be  at  a  loss.  I  believe  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Lupton  will  bor- 
row or  advance  two  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  the  building  should  not  go 
forward;  but  the  interest  of  money  here  is  a  great  burden — being  seven  percent. 

*'Some  of  our  brethren  proposed  writing  to  you  for  a  collection  in  England  ; 
but  I  was  averse  to  this,  as  I  well  knew  our  friends  there  are  overburdene<l 
already.  Yet  so  far  I  would  earnestly  beg:  if  you  would  intimate  our  circum- 
stances to  particular  persons  of  ability,  perhaps  God  would  open  their  hearts 
lo  assist  this  infant  Society,  and  contribute  to  the  first  preaching  house  on  the 
original  Methodist  plan  in  all  America,  (excepting  Mr.  Whitefield^s  Orphan  House 
in  Georgia:)  but  I  shall  write  no  more  on  this  subject. 

''There  is  another  point  far  more  material,  and  in  which  I  must  importune 
your  assistance,  not  only  in  my  own  name,  but  also  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Society.     We  want  an  able  nnd  experienced  preacher;  one  who  h:is  both  gifts 
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and  grace  necessary  for  the  work.  God  has  not,  indeed,  despised  the  day  of 
small  things.  There  is  a  real  work  of  grace  begun  in  many  hearts  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Embury;  but  although  they  arc  both  useful,  and 
their  hearts  in  the  work,  tliey  want  many  qualifications  for  such  an  undertaking; 
and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  here  depends  much  upon  the  qualifications  of 
preachers. 

'*  In  regard  to  a  preacher,  if  possible  wc  must  have  a  man  of  wisdom,  of  sound 
faith,  and  a  good  disciplinarian:  one  whose  heurt  and  soul  are  in  the  work;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  by  the  goodness  of  God  such  a  flame  will  be  soon  kindled  as 
would  never  stop  until  it  reached  the  great  South  Sea.  We  may  make  many 
shifts  to  evade  temporal  inconveniences;  but  we  cannot  purchase  such  a  preacher 
as  I  have  described.  Dear  sir,  I  entreat  you,  for  the  good  of  thousands,  to  use 
your  utmost  endeavors  to  send  one  over.  I  would  advise  him  to  take  shipping 
at  Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  July,  or  early  in  August:  by 
embarking  at  this  season  he  will  have  fine  weather  in  his  passage,  and  probably 
arrive  here  in  the  month  of  September.  He  will  see  before  winter  what  prog- 
ress the  Gospel  lias  made. 

**  With  respect  to  money  for  the  payment  of  the  preachers'  passage  over,  if 
they  could  not  procure  it,  we  would  sell  our  coats  and  shirts  to  procure  it  for 
them. 

**I  most  earnestly  beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  and  trust  you,  and  many 
of  our  brethren,  will  not  forget  the  Church  in  this  wilderness. 
*'I  remain  with  sincere  esteem,  Rev.  and  dear  sir, 

"  Your  very  affectionate  brother  and  servant, 

** Thomas  Taylor."* 


Early  Methodism  in  Philadelphia.— In  1768  Captain 
Webb  extended  his  evangelistic  labors  to  the  city  of  Philadelpliia. 
The  way  had  been  opened  for  him  by  the  good  words  of  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Wrangle,  a  Swedish  missionary,  who  had  visited  the  city,  and  whose 
favorable  impressions  of  Methodism  from  reading  Mr.  Wesley's 
writings  induced  him  to  advise  his  friends  to  receive  the  Methodist 
preachers;  who,  from  their  well-known  enterprising  spirit,  he  was 
sure  could  not  be  long  in  making  their  appearance.  A  class  of 
seven  members  was  organized,  and  the  Methodist  head-quarters  was 
established  in  a  sail-loft  on  Front-street,  near  Dock  Creek.  Tliis 
new  appointment,  also,  the  missionary  captain  added  to  his  already 
wide  preaching  circuit,  and  the  little  vine  grew  and  flourished  under 
the  sunsliine  of  God's  favor  and  the  dews  of  his  grace. 

*  Ring*,  vol.  i,  p.  52. 
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St,  George's  Church,  the  oldeet  Methodist  Church  now  Btand- 
ing  in  America^  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  most  Bpacious  edi- 
fice owned  by  tlie  denomination.  Its  walls  and  roof  were  erected  by 
a  Keformed  German  congregation,  in  1763.  It  was  a  large  building 
for  those  days,  being  no  less  than  fifty-five  by  eighty-five  feet,  and  its 
size  and  grandeur  were  the  talk  of  all  the  country  round.  For  nearly 
six  years  the  congregation  worshiped  under  its  roof  with  its  rough 
walls  unfinished,  and  only  the  bare  earth  for  a  floor :  at  the  end  of 
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that  time,  being  hopelessly  in  debt,  its  tniBtces  were  arrested  by  the 
creditors,  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  house  was  put  up  at  public 
auction  to  satisfy  their  demands.  Among  the  bidders  was  a  young 
man  of  feeble  intellect,  but  of  a  wealthy  family,  who,  from  some 
foolish  impulse,  ran  the  building  up  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
Pennsylvania  currency,  (the  "  pound  "  in  that  colony  was  worth  two 
dollars  and  fiixty-si.x  cents,)  and  he  was  declared  its  purcliaser.  The 
young  man's  father,  not  wishing  to  publicly  expose  tiis  eon's  infirmity, 
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paid  the  money  for  the  church,  and  then  began  to  look  abont  him 
to  dispose  of  the  property  with  which  he  was  encumbered;  and, 
hearing  of  Captain  Webb  and  his  little  congregation,  he  offered  to  sell 
them  the  building  for  fifty  pounds  less  than  it  had  cost  him.  Captain 
Webb  advised  an  acceptance  of  the  offer ;  his  martial  spirit  suggested 
the  name;  and  thus  St.  George's  Methodist  Church  was  founded. 
The  building  then  consisted  of  nothing  but  the  four  walls  and  a  roof, 
but  Captain  Webb  in  full  regimentals  stood  upon  the  bare  ground 
and  preached  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  large  and  admiring  crowds,  who 
could  well  spare  the  elegances  and  even  the  conveniences  of  church 
architecture  with  such  a  preacher  and  such  congregations. 

For  a  long  time  this  state  of  things  continued,  the  Society  being 
too  poor  to  finish  the  church,  so  that  its  use  for  a  riding-school  by  the 
British  Army,  wlien  General  Ilowe  had  his  winter-quarters  among 
the  rebels  in  Philadelphia,  was  somewhat  less  suprising  than  if  it  had 
been  possessed  of  doors,  windows,  floor,  and  the  other  usual  appurte- 
nances of  a  house  of  worship. 

When  peace  was  restored  the  congregation  set  about  placing  the 
church  on  a  sound  financial  biisis,  and  with  this  end  in  view  adopted, 
as  the  church  record  shows,  the  somewhat  questionable  method  of  a 
lottery.  Whether  or  not  this  brought  money  into  the  Church  purse 
is  not  known.  Everv  tinner  about  the  church  was  conducted  in  an 
economic  way,  and  so  late  as  1800  sand  and  not  carpets  covered  its 
floors. 

The  rear  wall  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit  contains  two  high  monu- 
mental tablets,  on  which  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  long  list  of  the 
pastors  of  "Old  St.  George's,"  as  the  place  is  affectionately  called; 
among  which  will  be  found  the  names  of  four  Bishops  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Asbury,  Whatcoat,  Roberts,  and  Scott ;  Rev. 
Charles  Pitman,  a  noted  revivalist,  under  whose  ministry  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church  increased  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred ;  the 
late  lamented  Alfred  Cooknian ;  and  others  of  great  mark  and  sainted 
meniorv. 

In  a  little  room  in  the  building  which  the  iconoclast's  hand  has  yet 
spared  several  Conferences  were  held.  In  it  still  stands  the  chair  in 
which  Bishop  Asbury  sat,  the  desk  at  which  he  wrote,  the  hard  benches 
which  the  preachers  occupied,  and  around  the  wall  are  the  same  old 
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wooden  pegs  on  which  they  hung  their  broad-brimmed  hats.  It  wa» 
in  this  Church  that  the  first  American  Methodist  Conference  was  held 
in  the  month  of  June,  1773. 

This  is  the  parent  Society,  from  which  have  sprung  the  great  fam- 
ily of  ninety-three  Methodist  Churches  that  now  stand  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand,  and  Church  property  valued  at  over  two 
and  one  half  millions  of  dollars. 

Methodist  Beg^iuiiiiig^s^  in  Baltimore. — The  honor  of 
preaching  the  first  Methodist  sermon  in  Baltimore  belongs  to  John 
King,  an  English  local  preacher,  who  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  1769. 
Finding  that  a  large  field  was  here  opened  for  the  Gospel,  he  felt 
moved  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  at 
once  oflFcred  his  services  to  the  Society  in  Philadelj^hia,  and  desired  of 
them  a  license  to  preach.  While  the  brethren  hesitated  about  the 
matter  King  made  an  appointment  to  preach  in  the  Potter's  Field, 
and  there  demonstrated  liis  ability  by  a  rousing  gospel  sermon  among- 
the  graves  of  the  poor. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  fell  in  with  Strawbridge  on  liis  embryo- 
circuit  in  Maryland,  and  for  some  length  of  time  the  two  men  traveled 
and  preached  right  lovingly  and  powerfully  together.  Perhaps  there 
was  over  much  power  of  one  sort  in  the  sermons  of  Brother  King,  for 
he  was  the  man  to  whom  Mr.  Wesley  gave  that  solemn  charge;. 
"Scream  no  more  at  the  peril  of  your  soul.  It  is  said  of  our 
Lord,  ^He  shall  not  cry;'  the  word  properly  means,  He  shall  not 
scream." 

King  was  accused  by  Mr.  Wesley  of  being  "  stubborn  "  and  "  head-- 
strong ; "  but  these  were  qualities  likely  Xp  be  of  good  service  amid  the 
difiiculties  of  a  new  countrv. 

His  pulpit,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  advent  at  Baltimore,  was  a 
blacksmith's  block,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  picture,  the 
topography  of  which  was  studied  from  the  location  itself.  The  shop 
stood  on  what  is  now  Front-street,  near  French-street,  now  renamed 
Bath-street,  W.  The  foot-bridge  here  shown  spanned  the  stream  near 
Jones's  Falls.  The  mansion  in  the  distance  is  Howard  Park,  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Cowpens,  in  South  Carolina.     These  grounds  now  com])rise 
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one  of  the  finest  portions  of  Baltimore,  containing,  among  other  not- 
able  strnctorea,  the  famous  Wafihington  Monnment  and  the  elegant 
Mt.  Yenion  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

His  next  sermon  was  from  a  table,  at  the  jnnction  of  Baltimore  and 
Calvert-fltreets.  Hie  courage  was  tested  on  this  occasion,  for  it  was  the 
militia  training-day,  and  the  dninken  crowd  charged  upon  him  so 
effectually  as  to  upset  the  table  and  lay  him  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
He  knew,  however,  that  tlie  noblest  preachers  of  Methodism  had  suf- 
fered like  trials  in  England,  and  lie  maintained  liis  ground  coura- 
jieously.    The  commander  of  the  troops,  an  Englishman,  recognized 
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him  as  a  fellow-countryman,  and,  defending  liim,  restored  order  and 
jkllowcd  him  to  proceed.  Victorious  over  the  mob,  he  made  so  favor- 
able an  impression  as  to  be  invited  to  preach  in  the  English  Church 
of  St  Paul's,  but  improved  that  opportunity  with  such  fervor  as  to 
receive  no  repetition  of  the  courtesy. 

It  is  recorded  tliat  he  "  made  the  dust  fly  from  the  old  velvet  cush- 
ion "  of  the  pulpit,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  under  the  exhilarating 
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effects  of  such  unwonted  good  fortune,  he  maj  have  partly  forgotten 
Mr.  "WcbIcj'b  adjuration  not  to  scream. 

As  tliig  sturdy  pioneer  may  not  be  met  with  again  in  these  pages, 
let  it  here  be  recorded  that  he  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  itioerant 
ministry,  except  an  enforced  location  during  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, until  1803.  At  bis  deatli,  in  North  Carolina,  in  a  ripe  old  age, 
he  was  believed  to  be  the  last  of  the  Methodist  preachers  who  luid 
elmrt-d  in  the  pioneer  service  t)efore  the  Independence  of  America. 


cniRcn,  XKW  youk. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  ENGLISH  MISSIONARIES. 

Voluilteeri  for  America. — Neitlicr  Stmwbridge,  Einbnry, 
Webb,  nor  King,  came  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  preacliing  the 
Gospel,  t]ioiig]i  this  was  evidently  the  divine  purpose  in  sending 
them.  Their  work  was  owned  of  God,  and  enjoyed  by  the  iHMjplc; 
but  there  was  also,  in  the  judgment  of  these  pioneers,  a  need  of 
regularly  ordained  ministers.  They  did  not  conceive  the  "  Holy 
Catholic  Church "  to  be  "  a  rope  of  sand ; "  but  their  hcartB  turned 
toward  tlieir  spiritnal  fjithcr,  Mr.  Wesley,  not  only  as  a  man  who 
niiglit  send  them  ministerial  rc-cnforccmcats,  but,  also,  as  the  divinely 
appointed  head  of  a  system  of  churchly  order. 

The  call  of  the  American  Methodists  for  preachers  produced  a  pro- 
found impression  in  England.  The  news  of  the  rapid  progress  of  tlio 
work  of  grace  among  them  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Wesleyan 
itinerants,  and  before  the  Conference  met  at  which  missionaries  could 
be  duly  appointed,  some  humbler  men,  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm 
of   the   new   movement,  were   ready  to  throw  themselves  upon   the 
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hazards  of  the  distant  field,  that  they  might  share  in  the  first  combats 
and  help  win  the  first  victories  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Robert  'WllUams. — One  of  these  men,  whose  soul  was  all 
ablaze  with  missionary  zeal,  was  Kobert  Williams,  an  English  local 
preacher,  who,  in  view  of  the  call  from  America,  applied  to  Mr.  Wesley 
for  permission  to  go  there  and  preach ;  which  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  he  should  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  missionaries 
whenever  they  should  arrive.  Williams  had  no  money  for  his  passage, 
but  he  had  a  friend  in  Ireland  named  Ashton,  a  richer  man  than  him- 
self, who  was  just  about  to  embark  for  America ;  he  therefore  hastily 
acid  his  horse  to  pay  his  debts,  and  with  empty  pockets  but  a  full 
heart  hastened  to  the  ship,  quite  sure  that  his  Irish  friend  would 
not  leave  him  behind.  In  this  he  was  not  disappointed,  and  Williams 
landed  in  New  York  in  October,  1769,  nearly  two  months  before  the 
regular  Conference  missionaries  arrived. 

To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  Methodism  into  Virginia. 
After  some  successful  soul-saving  work  along  with  Strawbridge  and 
King  in  Maryland,  lie  passed  on  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1772,  where  he 
-commenced  his  mission  by  a  song,  a  prayer,  and  a  sermon,  from  the 
fiteps  of  the  Court-house ;  and  soon  formed  a  little  Society. 

Williams  was  the  first  publisher  of  Mr.  Wesley's  books  in  America. 
In  the  year  1773  he  was  received  by  the  first  Conference,  at  Philadel- 
phia; and  he  was  the  first  of  the  English  missionaries  who  found  a 
^^ve  on  American  soil.  His  death  occurred  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1775.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Asbury, 
in  which  he  says :  "  Perhaps  no  man  in  America  has  been  an  instru- 
ment of  awakening  so  many  souls  as  God  has  awakened  by  him." 

Boardman  and  Pilmoor. — The  records  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  Methodist  Conference,  held  at  Leeds  August  3,  1769,  contain 
these  memorable  questions  and  answers : — 

"  Q.  We  have  a  pressing  call  from  our  brethren  of  New  York 
-(who  have  built  a  preaching  house)  to  come  over  and  help  them.  Who 
is  willing  to  go  ? 

"  Ans.  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor. 

"  Q.  What  can  we  do  further  in  token  of  our  brotherly  love  f 

"  Ans.  Let  us  now  take  a  collection  among  ourselves. 

^'This  was  immediately  done,  and  out  of  it  £50  were  allotted 
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toward  the  payment  of  their  debt,  and  about  £20  given  to  our  brethreD 
for  their  passage." 

Boardman,  the  senior  of  the  two,  was  about  thirty-one  years  of  age. 
He  is  described  as  vigorous,  zealous,  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  strong 
understanding,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition.  He  had  been  six  years 
an  itinerant  preacher,  and  was  at  this  time  mourning  the  recent  death 
of  his  wife.  His  Irish  brethren  at  Cork,  when,  thirteen  years  later^ 
they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  pronounced  a  high  eulogy  upon  him  as  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  preaclier ;  but  his  memory  in  America  is  pre- 
cious  rather  on  account  of  his  loving,  gentle  disposition,  than  of  any 
distinguished  pulpit  ability. 

Pilmoor  had  been  converted  in  his  sixteenth  year  through  the 
preaching  of  Wesley ;  had  been  educated  at  Wesley's  Kingswood 
school ;  and  had  now  itinerated  about  four  years,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  Conference  in  1765.  He  was  a  man  of  high  courage,, 
commanding  presence,  much  executive  skill,  and  ready  discourse.  His 
term  of  service  in  America  closed  in  1774,  in  which  year  he  returned 
to  England ;  fell  out  with  Mr.  Wesley,  who  had  failed  to  include  him 
in  the  "Legal  Hundred;"  returned  again  to  America;  received  ordi- 
nation in  the  Protestant  Episeoi)al  Church,  and  preached  for  some 
years  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  where  he  died  in 
1821.  If  we  may  judge  by  his  portrait  he  was  a  courtly  gentleman^ 
and  possessed  of  natural  abilities  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  ArriTal  or  the  Jflissiouaries  at  Philadelphia 

was  a  memorable  event.  After  a  rough  voyage  across  the  ocean,  as 
they  approached  the  Delaware  Bay  they  encountered  a  most  terrific 
gale,  that  strewed  the  coast  with  wrecks ;  a  fate  which  for  a  time 
their  ship  was  expected  to  share ;  but  in  the  midst  of  danger,  look- 
ing death  in  the  face,  Boardman  says  :  "  I  found  myself  exceedingly 
happy,  and  rested  satisfied  that  death  would  be  gain.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  had  one  doubt  of  being  eternally  saved  should  the 
mighty  waters  swallow  us  up." 

At  length,  after  a  voyage  of  nine  weeks,  they  landed  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  24th  of  October,  1769.  During  part  of  this  time  the  He  v. 
George  Whitefield  was  also  on  the  sea,  which  for  the  thirteenth  time 
he  was  crossing  to  preach  and  die  in  America.  All  the  old  theolog- 
ica]  quarrels  between  him  and  Wesley  had  ceased  long  ago ;  and  on 
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reacliing  Philadelpliia,  from  his  beloved  Orphan  House  at  Savannali^ 
he  met  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  hailed  them  with  joy,  and  gave 
them  his  blessing. 

The  good  work  thus  re-enforced  went  on  more  rapidly  than  ever. 
Captain  Webb,  who  was  on  the  sh^j^  at  Philadelphia  to  greet  them, 
put  into  their  hands  a  plan  of  the  American  circuit,  which,  with  the 
help  of  himself,  Williams,  and  King,  they  were  to  travel.  New  York, 
however,  desired  the  full  service  of  Boardman,  while  Philadelphia 
wished  to  monopolize  Pilmoor,  and  thus  at  the  outset  the  itinerant 
system,  so  vital  to  the  success  of  Methodism  in  America,  was  in  danger 
of  being  replaced  by  a  settled  ministry. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  Boardman,  who  was  the  senior  preacher^ 
wrote  to  Wesley  from  New  York,  under  date  of  November  4, 1769,  as 
follows : — 

"  There  appears  such  a  willingness  in  the  Americans  to  hear  the 
word  as  I  never  saw  before.  They  have  no  preaching  in  some  parta 
of  the  back  settlements.  I  doubt  not  but  an  effectual  door  will  be 
opened  among  them.  O !  may  the  Most  High  now  give  his  Son  the 
heathen  for  his  inheritance.  The  number  of  blacks  that  attend  the 
preaching  affects  me  much." 

In  April,  1771,  he  reports  a  "great  awakening,"  in  which  thirty 
persons  had  been  added  to  the  Society,  "  five  of  whom  have  received  a 
clear  sense  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God." 

Pilmoor  was  more  abundant  than  Boardman  in  travels  and  advent- 
ures, if  not  more  abundant  in  success.  He  opened  his  commission  in 
Philadelphia  with  a  sermon  from  the  Court-house  steps ;  filled  his  six 
months'  term  at  St.  George's  Church  acceptably,  and  then,  after  an 
exchange  of  parishes  with  tlie  senior  preacher,  he  took  a  wide  range 
far  to  the  south.  He  preached  on  the  sidewalk  in  Baltimore;  pro- 
<luced  quite  a  sensation  at  Norfolk,  Va.;  held  forth  in  the  theater  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  could  find  no  other  door  open  to  him ;. 
reached  Savannah  at  last,  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  Whitefield's  Orphan 
House,  every-where  winning  his  way  with  all  classes  of  people. 

His  theater  service  at  Charleston  was  interrupted  in  a  manner 
which  would  have  embarrassed  a  more  diffident  man.  In  the  midst  Of 
his  sermon  what  was  his  surprise  to  find  himself,  pulpit  and  all,  sud- 
<lenly  lowered  into  the  cellar  I     Some  sons  of  Belial,  who  were  familiar 
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with  the  mysteries  of  the  stage,  had  contrived  to  have  him  placed  on 
one  of  the  traps  in  the  floor,  whereby  he  was  made  to  disappear  in 
spite  of  himself ;  but,  nothing  harmed  or  frightened,  he  sprang  upon 
the  stage,  regained  the  table  which  had  served  him  for  a  pulpit,  and 
taking  it  in  his  arms  he  invited  his  hearers  to  adjourn  with  him  to 
the  adjoining  yard,  where  there  were  no  trap-doors  to  trouble  him. 
*'  Come  on,  my  friends,"  cried  he ;  "  we  will,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
defeat  the  devil  this  time,  and  not  be  driven  by  him  from  our  work ;" 
and  when  they  had  gathered  again  about  him  he  finished  his  sermon 
in  triumph  in  the  open  air. 

His  plain  preaching  on  his  first  appearance  at  Norfolk  had  roused 
the  opposition  of  the  regular  clergyman  of  that  parish,  who,  after  his 
departure,  made  an  attack  on  the  Methodists  from  his  pulpit,  taking 
for  his  text  the  words,  "  Be  not  righteous  overmuch."  This  was  duly 
reported  to  Pilmoor,  who  soon  took  a  second  occasion  to  preach  in  the 
town ;  which  was  then  a  notoriously  wicked  place.  He  gave  out  that 
he  would  take  for  his  text  the  verse  of  Scripture  next  following  the 
one  which  the  parish  parson  had  used  against  him,  and  when  a  great 
crowd  had  assembled,  expecting  something  exciting,  Pilmoor  com- 
menced his  sermon  from  the  words,  "Be  not  overmuch  wicked." 
■**  I  have  been  informed,"  said  he,  "  that  a  minister  in  this  town  has 
given  its  citizens  a  solemn  caution  against  being  overmuch  righteous:" 
then,  lifting  his  hands  in  amazement,  he  exclaimed,  "And  he  hath 
^ven  this  caution  in  Norfolk  ! " 

The  effect  of  sucli  a  turning  of  the  tables  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  The  incident  is  of  value  as  giving  a  glimpse  of  one 
of  the  men — and  tliere  were  many  like  him — who  helped  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America ;  men  who  were  in- 
capable of  fear,  who  were  surprised  at  nothing,  and  who  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  defeat. 

Francis  Asbury. — ^Vnd  now  appears  a  name  ever  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America;  a  character  of 
the  purest  and  strongest  that  is  possible  to  moi'tals,  and  a  career  the 
most  heroic  that  was  ever  witnessed  imder  this  Western  sky.  Like  all 
the  other  great  Methodists,  he  was  first  the  product  and  then  the  pro- 
moter of  Methodism.  He  grew  with  its  growth  and  strengthened  with 
its  strength,  till,  from  a  good,  conscientious,  savingly-converted  man  of 
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sound  common  sense,  and  only  fair  ministerial  talent,  he  became  the 
John  Wesley  of  the  West ;  a  man  who,  in  the  f uIIhobs  of  his  strength, 
had  no  other  peer  as  a  captain  of  the  Lord's  hosts  in  all  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

A  careful  study  of  his  Journals  affords  no  evidence  of  superior 
genius.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  come  to  no 
greater  glory  and  honor  than  that  to  which  many  of  the  better  class 
of  Methodist  preachers  have  attained ;  but  God  called  him  to  be  the 
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"Rishop  of  the  Methodists  in  America,  as  he  called  Wesley  to  be  their 
Bishop  in  Great  Britian,  and  to  both  these  chosen  servants  he  gave 
that  broad,  deep  culture  of  episcopal  experience  and  responsibility,  and 
that  heavenly  grace  and  power,  which  lifts  their  lieads  so  far  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  pre-eminent  greatness 
of  these  men  was  not  natural,  but  supernatural ;  a  further  proof  of  the 
divine  origin,  character,  and  mission  of  that  form  of  religion  called 
Methodism. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  sum  up  and  set  forth  the  character  of 
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the  Pioneer  Bishop :  that  task,  at  best  a  difficult  one,  can  better  be  per* 
formed  at  the  close  than  at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  It  ia- 
idways  allowable  in  art  to  paint  a  man  at  his  best. 

At  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  1771  volunteers  for  America  were 
again  called  for,  and  of  the  five  who  offered  themselves  two  were 
chosen — Francis  Asbury  and  Eichard  Wright.  The  latter  of  these,, 
after  a  short  period  of  service  returned  to  England,  and  disappeared 
from  the  ranks  of  traveling  preachers;  the  former  remained  to  win^ 
immortal  fame. 

Asbury  was  then  one  of  the  young  preachers;  he  had  been  in 
the  ministry  but  five  years,  and  was  only  about  twenty-six  years'  old. 
lie  was,  however,  thoroughly  grounded  in  Methodist  experience,  fairly 
well  taught  in  !Metliodist  doctrine,  was  a  thoughtful,  devoted  young 
man,  who  could  endure  hardness,  and  one  who  could  learn  and  grow. 
These  solid  qualifications  won  him  the  appointment  as  Mr.  Wesley's 
"  assistant "  in  America  ;  which  title  implied  the  general  superintend- 
ence over  all  the  American  work,  though  he  was  by  far  the  youngest 
man  in  it. 

Asbury  was  the  only  sou  of  poor  parents.  He  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Hands  worth,  Staffordshire,  about  four  miles  from  Birmingham, 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1745.  Through  childhood  he  was  faithfully 
taught  in  the  things  of  religion  by  his  godly  mother,  was  brought  to  a 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ  when  a  youth  of  fifteen,  wjis  a  class-leader 
and  a  local  preacher  at  seventeen,  and  at  twenty-one  an  itinerant  in 
the  regular  work.  His  school -days  were  neither  long  nor  pleasant.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  brutal  master,  of  whom 
he  had  such  a  dread  that,  though  he  was  fond  enough  of  his  book,  the 
school  was  quite  insufferable ;  he,  therefore,  left  it  when  about  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  went  to  learn  a  trade.  His  want  of  early  instruction 
was  a  great  affliction  to  him  in  after  life,  concerning  which  he  writes 
in  his  Journal :  "  While  I  was  a  traveling  preacher  in  England  I  was^ 
much  tempted,  finding  myself  exceedingly  ignorant  of  almost  every 
thing  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  know."  This  deficiency  he 
made  up  in  part.  As  he  traveled  his  great  American  circuits  it  wa& 
his  custom  to  ride  with  his  book  open  before  him,  and  in  this  "  irr^- 
ular "  manner  he  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  other  essential  branches  of  sound  learning.     Bnt  the 
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great  rfynireniente  wero,  a  coiiscious  exi>erience  of  regunorating  grace, 
and  a  divine  call  to  tlie  ministry  of  tlie  word ;  it  being  preBonied  that 
if  God  called  a  man  to  preach,  lie  could  preacli ;  and  tliat  if  he  did 
his  best  God  was  willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.  On 
these  two  points  young  Asbury  was  clear.  Here  is  his  own  account 
thereof : — 

"Soon  after  I  entered  business  God  sent  a  pioua  man,  not  a  Meth- 
odist, into  our  ncigliborhooi),and  my  mother  invited  him  to  our  house; 
by  his  conversation  iuid  prayers  I  was  awakened  before  I  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.    It  was  now  i-iisy  iiitd  jileaiiiiig  to  h-ave  niy  company,  and 


I  l>egim  to  ])ray  morninfr  and  evening.  I  soon  left  our  blind  priest, 
and  went  to  West-IJromwick  chui-ch:  heiv  I  heanl  Eyland,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Talbot,  Hagnall.  Mansfield,  Ilawes,  and  Venn ;  great  names,  and 
(vtecined  giisiwl  uiiniBtere.  I  became  very  serious,  reading  a  great 
<IeaI — Whitefield's  and  Cennick's  sermons,  and  every  good  book  I 
could  meet  with.  It  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  inquire  of  my 
mother  who,  where,  an<l  what  were  the  Methodists ;  she  gave  nio  a 
favorable  account,  and  directed  me  to  a  person  who  coidd  take  mo  to 
Wednesbury  to  hear  them.  I  soon  found  this  was  not  the  Church — 
but  it  was  better.  The  people  were  so  devout — men  and  women 
kneeling  down — saying  Amen.     Now,  behold !    they  were  siDging 
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liyinuB — sweet  sound!  Why,  strange  to  tell!  the  preacher  had  no 
prayer  book,  and  yet  he  prayed  wonderfully!  What  was  yet  more 
extraordinary,  the  man  took  his  text,  and  had  no  sermon-book :  thought 
I,  this  is  wonderful  indeed  !  It  is  certainly  a  strange  way,  but  the  best 
way.  He  talked  about  confidence,  assurance,  etc.,  of  which  all  my 
flights  and  hopes  fell  short.  I  had  no  deep  convictions,  nor  had  I  com- 
mitted any  deep  known  sins.  At  one  sermon,  some  time  after,  my 
companion  was  powerfully  wrought  on:  I  was  exceedingly  grieved 
that  I  could  not  weep  like  hini ;  yet  I  knew  myself  to  be  in  a  state  of 
unbelief. 

"  On  a  certain  time  when  we  were  praying,  I  believe  the  Lord  par- 
doned my  sins,  and  justified  my  soul ;  but  my  companions  reasoned 
me  out  of  this  belief.  I  gave  up  my  confidence,  and  that  for  months ; 
yet  I  was  happy ;  free  from  guilt  and  fear,  and  had  power  over  sin, 
and  felt  great  inward  joy. 

"  ^Vf ter  this  we  met  for  reading  and  prayer,  and  had  large  and  good 
•  meetings,  and  were  much  persecuted,  until  the  persons  at  whose  houses 
we  held  them  were  afraid,  and  they  were  discontinued.  I  then  held 
meetings  frequently  at  my  father's  house,  exhorting  the  people  there, 
as  also  at  Sutton-Cofields,  and  several  souls  professed  to  find  jxjace 
through  my  labors.  I  met  class  awhile  at  Bromwick  Heath,  and  met 
in  band  at  Wedncslmry.  I  had  preached  some  months  before  I  pul)- 
licly  appeared  in  the  ilcthodist  meeting-houses;  when  my  labors 
became  more  public  and  extensive,  some  were  anuized,  not  knowing 
how  I  had  exercised  elsewhere. 

"  My  mother  used  to  take  me  with  lier  to  a  female  meeting,  which 
she  conducted  once  a  fortnight,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  Script 
ures,  and  giving  out  liynms.  After  I  had  been  thus  employed  as  a 
clerk  for  some  time,  the  good  sisters  thought  Frank  might  venture  a 
word  of  exhortation.  So,  after  reading,  I  would  venture  to  expound 
and  paraphrase  a  little  on  the  portion  read.  Thus  began  my  gospel 
efforts,  when  a  lad  of  sixteen  or  seventeen ;  and  now  I  would  rather 
liave  a  section  or  chapter  for  a  text  than  a  single  verse  or  part  of  a 
verse.  When  the  Society  called  me  forth  from  obscurity  my  ixjrform- 
ance  in  public  surpassed  all  expectation.  But  they  knew  not  that  the 
/^tripling  had  been  exercising  his  gifts  in  his  mother's  prayer-meeting. 

'*  Behold  me  now  a  local  preacher ;  the  humble  and  willing  servant  of 
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any  and  of  every  preaclier  tliat  called  on  ine  by  niglit  or  by  day ;  being 
ready,  with  hasty  steps,  to  go  far  and  wide  to  do  good ;  Tisiting  Dcrby- 
ehirc,  StafFordshire,  Warwickshire,  WorceBterahire,  and  indeed  almoBt 
every  place  within  my  reacli  for  the  aake  of  precious  souIb  ;  preach- 
ing, generally,  three,  four,  and  five  times  a  week,  and  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  my  calling.  I  think  when  I  was  between  twenty- 
one  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  I  gave  myself  up  to  God  and  his 
work,  after  acting  as  a  local  preacher  near  tlie  space  of  live  years. 


Kl.lZ.iltKTll    ASIIVRV — TUK  MOTIIKIt   OK   IllSHOF   ASBUBT. 

"  Some  time  after  I  had  obtained  a  clear  witness  of  my  accept- 
ance with  Go<l,  the  Lord  showed  mc,  in  tlic  heat  of  youth  and  youth- 
fnl  blood,  tlio  evil  of  my  heart:  for  a  sliort  time  I  enjoyed,  as  I 
thoiiglit,  tlic  pure  and  perfect  love  of  God ;  but  this  Iiappy  frame  did 
not  long  continue,  altliougb,  at  seasons,  I  was  greatly  blessed. 

"On  the  7th  of  August,  1T71,  tlie  Conference  began  at  Bristol, 
in  England.  Before  this,  I  had  felt  for  lialf  a  year  strong  intima- 
tions in  mv  mind  that  I  should  visit  America;  which  I  laid  before 
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the  Lord,  being  unwilling  to  do  my  own  will,  or  to  run  before  I 
was  sent.  During  this  time  my  trials  were  very  great,  which  the 
Lord,  I  believe,  permitted  to  prove  and  try  me,  in  order  to  prepare 
me  for  future  usefulness.  At  the  Conference  it  was  proposed  that 
some  preachers  should  go  over  to  the  American  continent.  I  spoke 
my  mind,  and  made  an  offer  of  myself.  It  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Wesley  and  others,  who  judged  I  had  a  call.  From  Bristol  I  went 
home  to  acquaint  my  parents  with  my  great  undertaking,  which  I 
opened  in  as  gentle  a  manner  as  possible.  Though  it  was  grievous 
to  flesh  and  blood,  they  consented  to  let  me  go.  My  mother  is  one 
of  the  tenderest  parents  in  the  world :  but  I  believe  she  was  blest 
in  the  present  instance  with  divine  assistance  to  part  with  me. 

"  I  returned  to  Bristol  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  where  Richard 
Wright  was  waiting  for  me.  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Philadelphia. 
When  I  came  to  Bristol  I  had  not  one  penny  of  money;  but  the 
Lord  soon  opened  the  hearts  of  friends,  who  supplied  me  with 
clothes,  and  ten  pounds.  Thus  I  found  by  experience  that  the  Lord 
will  provide  for  those  who  tinist  in  him." 

It  was  in  Asbury's  native  county  of  Staffordshire  that  some  of 
the  most  violent  persecutions  of  the  Methodists  occurred.  The 
parish  of  Ilandsworth  was  in  "  the  Black  Country,"  of  infamous 
memory,  and  Asbury  and  lus  mother  had  some  experience  of  mobs 
and  riots,  though  the  woi'st  of  these  occurred  at  an  earUer  date. 
This  was  the  country  of  which  Charles  Wesley  writes,  that  in  riding 
through  it  one  might  distinguisli  the  houses  of  the  Methodists  by 
the  marks  of  violence  upon  tliem ;  and  where,  on  one  occasion,  John 
Wesley  was  clubbed  almost  to  death.  "  The  mob,"  he  says,  "  reigned 
for  nearly  a  week,  and  the  noise  on  every  side  was  like  the  roaring 
of  the  sea."  It  was  at  the  risk  of  the  repetition  of  these  horrors 
that  young  Asbury  commenced  his  work  as  a  local  preacher;  an 
experience  well  calculated  to  save  liim  from  "  softness,"  that  special 
abomination  of  John  Wesley. 

The  last  sermon  of  Francis  Asbury  in  England  was  on  the  text, 
"  From  the  end  of  the  earth  will  I  cry  unto  thee,  when  my  heart  is 
overwhelmed."  Psa.  Ixi,  2.     And  this  was  the  plan  of  it : — 

"  I.  Wliere  should  the  missionary  herald  be  ?    The  end  of  the  earth. 

"  II.  And  whose  heart  should  be  overwhelmed,  swallowed  up^  if 
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not  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  com- 
tnitted  ? 

"  III.  And  whence  should  he  look  for  succor  but  to  Christ,  the 
Kock  that  is  higher  than  he  ? 

"  IV.  How  should  he  obtain  that  succor  but  by  constant,  fervent 
prayer  ? " 

In  referring  many  years  afterward  to  this  farewell  discourse, 
Asbury  said : — 

"Ah!  often  has  my  heart  been  overwhelmed  during  my  forty 
years'  pilgrimage  in  America.  And  if  I  had  been  a  man  of  tears  I 
might  have  wept  my  life  away ;  but  Christ  has  been  a  hiding-place,  a 
covert  from  the  stormy  blast ;  yea,  he  has  been  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land."  "  Here,"  says  the  narrator  to  whom  he  was 
speaking,  "the  Bishop's  voice  trembled  a  little — his  lip  quivered — 
and  the  tears  started  from  his  half- closed,  clear  blue  eye.  But  present- 
ly he  was  gay ;  *  For,'  said  he,  *  if  I  were  not  sometimes  to  be  gay  with 
my  friends  I  should  have  died  in  gloom  long  ago.' "  * 

The  arrival  of  Messrs.  Asbury  and  Wright  at  Philadelphia,  October 
7, 1771,  was  hailed  with  joy.  "  The  people,"  says  Mr.  Asbury,  "  looked 
on  us  with  pleasure,  hardly  know^ing  how  to  show  their  love  sufficiently, 
bidding  us  welcome  with  fervent  affection,  and  receiving  us  as  angels 
of  God." 

Asbury's  Views  on  Itinerancy. — There  is  something  fan- 
ciful in  the  saying  of  Wesley,  "  The  world  is  my  parish."  He  did, 
indeed,  cross  the  Atlantic  in  his  early  life  to  preach  to  the  Indians 
under  the  auspices  of  General  Oglethorpe,  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia, 
but  his  stay  was  a  brief  one,  and  after  his  real  life  work  commenced 
he  never  left  the  British  Islands  ;  though  the  sturdy  claim  of  his  rigkt 
to  go  every-where,  and  to  preach  every-where,  was  a  most  astounding 
doctrine  to  the  localized  Church  dignitaries  of  those  days.  There  is 
nothing  fanciful,  however,  in  saying  of  Asbury  that  he  had  the  new 
world  for  his  parish,  for  he  made  it  into  one  great  circuit ;  and  trav- 
eled it  in  true  itinerant  fashion  for  over  thirty  years :  preaching  inces- 
santly, day  and  night,  week  days  and  Sundays ;  stopping  not  for  storms, 
without  shelter ;  for  forests,  without  roads ;  for  rivers,  without  bridges ; 
or  for  a  purse,  without  money. 

*  Wakelky*8  "  Heroes  of  Methodism." 
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When  \iH  landed  as  PLIudelphia  in  1771  ihere  were  aboat  6*» 
Mf:t h^KJ iVi,  Acatten:d  over  LL?  parish:  with  10  pneachere.  incladin^ 
Krn^Tiry  and  the  brave  old  si>Idier.  Captain  Webb-  His  warm  recep- 
tion gave  him  frefch  vigor,  and  he  planged  at  once  into  the  work ;  first 
of  all,  like  a  nkillfol  general,  .-tarting  oat  to  reo^nnoiter  his  position 
an/J  view  the  fieldn  of  hii-  fotare  triurnpli-r- 

iliyj  first  affliction  was  the  habit  of  the  preachers  of  going  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  »nng  city  churches.  "  At  present  I  am  dissatis- 
fif;'J,"  Havrt  he.  "  I  judge  we  are  to  be  shut  op  in  the  cities  this  win- 
iar.  My  brethren  s^rern  unwilling  to  leave  the  cities,  but  I  think  1 
nhall  nhow  them  the  wav.  I  am  in  trouble,  and  more  trouble  is  at 
Ijand,  for  1  am  determined  to  make  a  stand  against  all  partiality.  I 
have  nothing  to  reek  but  the  glory  of  God :  nothing  to  fear  but  his 
dihph'jLHiire.  1  am  come  over  with  an  upright  intention,  and  through 
the  gni^e  of  (ffA  I  will  make  it  appear;  and  I  am  determined  that  no 
man  hhall  bia.-s  me  with  «oft  words  and  fair  speeches;  nor  will  I  ever 
fear  Ctlie  Lord  lir-lj>irig  rru:;  the  face  of  man,  or  know  any  man  after  the 
rterth,  if  I  \)f^  my  bn-ad  from  door  to  door;  but  whomsoever  I  please 
or  displcar.*'  I  will  be  faithful  to  God,  to  the  people,  and  to  my  own 
winl." 

Ahbury  was  as  ^ood  as  his  word.  lie  organized  a  circuit  embrac- 
ing a  large*  n'gir»ii  around  New  York,  and  kept  the  Gospel  sounding 
through  it  all  wint(T;  i)rcaching  in  log-cabins,  in  court-houses,  in  pris- 
OUH,  and  <'vcn  at  public  executions,  though  but  rarely  in  churches  ;  for, 
including  Strawbridg(;V  log  hut,  there  were  as  yet  only  three  Methodist 
preaching  houses  in  all  North  America. 

Meyond  all  doubt  this  young  Englishman,  by  his  sagacious  manage- 
ment of  this  v(*ry  (juestion,  saved  the  cause  of  Methodism  in  America 
from  (Mirly  and  ingl(»rious  death.  The  itinerant  feature  of  its  ministry 
was  already  disappearing,  and  if  that  had  been  lost  the  whole  move- 
nu'iit  must  have  failed.  Colonial  Methodism  and  a  settled  ministry 
weri^  entirely  incompatible.  Asbury  saw  this,  and  contended  for  a 
movable  force  of  preachers ;  the  only  order  that  could  find  the  scat- 
tered sheep  in  the  wilderness,  or  keep  pace  with  the  restless  pioneers. 
His  theory  was,  that  a  minister  should  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love; 
nettled  and  established  in  sound  doctrine ;  but  that  in  every  thing  else 
ho  should  be  as  movable  as  a  soldier  on  tlie  land  or  a  sailor  on  the  sea. 
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No  great  captain  has  been  fond  of  long  encampments.  So  with  the 
great  leaders  of  Methodism.  They  prized  the  itinerancy,  not  only  as 
an  economy  which  afforded  a  variety  of  gifts  to  the  different  Societies^ 
the  most  of  which  would  have  languished  imder  the  exclusive  care  of 
any  one  of  the  average  preachers,  but  also  a  kind  of  military  drill  to* 
the  preachers  themselves.  It  kept  them  energetic  by  keeping  them  in 
motion.  For  a  time  the  length  of  a  preacher's  stay  on  one  circuit  wa& 
only  six  months ;  it  has  now  been  lengthened  to  thirty-six ;  but  it  is  to- 
be  hoped  that  the  Church  will  forbid  further  progress  in  that  direction^ 
except  in  cases  of  evident  emergency ;  for  if  the  plan  of  permanent^ 

R 

or  even  indefinite,  pastorates  should  ever  largely  prevail,  then  fare- 
well to  the  spirit,  the  unity,  and  the  power  of  Methodism. 

Rankin  and  Shadford. — In  1772  Captain  Webb  returned 
from  England  with  another  re-enforcement.  He  had  made  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Conference  at  large;  though 
Cliarles  Wesley  thought  him  a  fanatic  because  of  his  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  field.  Webb  demanded  two  of  their  chief  men; 
Christopher  Hopper  and  Joseph  Benson ;  but  as  these  could  not  be 
spared,  Thomas  Kaukiu  and  George  Shadford  were  appointed  in  their 
stead. 

Rankin  was  a  Scotchman ;  one  of  the  few  men  of  that  nation  who 
have  found  their  way  into  the  itinerant  ranks :  and  one  of  the  com- 
manding  men  of  the  Methodist  fraternity.  He  had  been  awakened  by 
hearing  the  preaching  of  some  of  John  Haime's  Methodist  troopers 
who  were  converted  and  called  out  at  the  time  of  the  great  revival 
among  the  army  in  Flanders,  in  1745,  and  who  returned  to  preach  a 
free  salvation  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  He  had  listened  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  Mather ;  had  stood  by  the  latter  in 
showers  of  dirt,  stones,  rotten  eggs,  etc. :  arguments  with  which  the 
doctrines  of  that  class  of  preachers  were  often  controverted  in  those 
days :  but  in  spite  of  them  he  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  saving  grace, 
and  in  1761  joined  Wesley's  band  of  itinerants ;  rode  a  circuit  with 
sturdy  John  Nelson ;  became  a  notable  revival  preacher ;  showed  the 
points  of  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  after  eleven  years  of  hard  work 
was  appointed  by  Wesley  in  1772  to  the  head  of  all  the  Methodist 
ministry  in  America. 

At  first  Asbury,  who  was  thus  superseded,  submitted  with  good 
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grace,  u  a  vonnji^  man  to  an  elder,  but  pregemlr  there  b^in  to  be 
evidences  of  a  good  deal  of  Loioan  oanire  in  the«  ~  old-faabioned 
Hethrjdista,"  of  verr  mnch  the  same  qnalitr  a^  that  wiiich  sometimes 
t»nM»  fricrtioD  with  the  modern  machinery  of  the  itinerant  work. 
liankin  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  more  and  larger  Societies  in 
Arnen'ca,  aa  well  as  greatlr  ecandalized  at  their  want  of  form  and  order. 
WJiether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  y-jung  bi*hop  in  embryo  did  not  rel- 
ish the  same  treatment  from  I^nkin  as  Le  was  inclined  to  give  to  his 


own  Bubordinates,  or  whether  the  Scotchman's  notions  of  the  powers 
of  an  "  aflsistant "  exceeded  bis  knowledge  of  the  Bihiation,  does  not  at 
tliis  diBtoiico  plainly  appear.  But  the  unfavorable  opinions  of  Asbory 
which  Rankin  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and  which  led  to  Asbury's  rpcnll 
to  England,  were  afterward  eliown  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  young 
pioneer  was  reinstated  in  the  favor  of  his  chief,  whose  letter  of  recall 
was,  fortunately,  never  received.  Of  Rankin  Mr.  Asbury  makes  thia 
significaTit  note:  "Though  be  will  not  be  admired  as  a  preacher,  yet 
as  a  disciplinarian  he  will  fill  his  place." 
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Creorge  Shadfbrd  was  a  man  after  Captain  Webb's  own  heart. 
Like  him,  Shadf ord  had  been  a  soldier ;  like  him,  he  was  ^^  full  of  life 
and  fire ; "  a  successful  revival  preacher ;  a  genial,  not  to  say  jovial, 
companion ;  and  capable  of  comprehending  and  revelling  in  the  wild, 
wide,  adventurous  work  which  opened  before  him  in  the  new  world. 
If  these  two  men,  Webb  and  Shadford,  could  have  been  converted 
to  the  Continental  Congress  instead  of  holding  steadfast  in  their  loy- 
alty to  their  king,  they  might  have  been  two  princes  in  our  Israel; 
but  this  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  two  old  red-coats ;  and  thus  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  which  soon  followed,  tliey  were  lost  to 
America :  and  what  was  her  loss  was  by  no  means  their  gain. 

During  his  term  of  service  in  the  English  militia  Shadford  had 
been  deeply  convicted  of  sin  at  a  Methodist  meeting  in  Gainsborough, 
of  which  experience  he  says  :  "  I  was  tried,  cast,  and  condemned.  I 
then  made  a  vow  to  Almighty  God,  that  if  he  would  spare  me  until 
tliat  time  twelvemonth,  (at  which  time  I  should  be  at  liberty  from  the 
militia,  and  intended  to  return  home,)  I  would  then  serve  him.  So  I 
resolved  to  venture  anotlier  year  in  tlie  old  way,  damned  or  saved.  O 
what  a  mercy  that  I  am  not  in  hell !  that  God  did  not  take  me  at  my 
word  and  cut  me  off  immediately ! 

"  In  Kent  the  Lord  arrested  me  again  with  strong  convictions,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  comrades  at  noonday,  and,  running  up 
into  my  eliainl)er,  I  threw  myself  upon  my  knees  and  wept  bitterly. 
I  thought,  '  Sin,  cursed  sin,  will  be  my  ruin ! '  I  w^as  ready  to  tear  the 
very  hair  from  my  head,  thinking  I  must  perish  at  last,  and  that  my 
sins  would  sink  me  lower  than  the  grave.  .  .  .  Wherever  I  traveled, 
I  found  the  Methodists  were  spoken  against  by  wicked  and  ungodly 
persons  of  every  denomination;  and  the  more  I  looked  into  the 
Bible  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  they  were  the  people  of  God." 

On  his  release  from  the  militia  service  he  was  received  at  home 
with  great  rejoicings,  and  a  ball  was  given  in  his  honor  by  the  young 
people,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite  ;  but  on  his  way  home  from 
the  dance  his  old  convictions  of  sin  again  overwhelmed  him,  and  he 
found  no  rest  till  he  resolved  to  perform  his  vow. 

Of  the  vivid  experiences  of  his  soul  when  light  first  broke  in  upon 
it,  he  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  My  sins  pressed  me  sore,  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  very  heavy 
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of  ^:;;::r^:L  ti%fc  firrr.frr  trjit  recfei^ed  tie  preacLers  wii  zse  &  stnnstr 
iTM  V>  prea/!;;!  Jit  hL%  ho:2v..  I  w^zix  zo  }AsMr  r.'T-  ^ad  wis  pIcAsei  iziii 
ffiU'rh  kSf:f^hfL  He  gave  Louce  tba:  he  wool-i  preach  again  in  ihe 
evefi.Tj;^.  In  the  rf*earit;rr.e  I  persuaded  as  cLar^v  nefzhb-irs  as  I  ceroid 
U/  ^o.  We  iia/l  a  fall  hou.^,  and  several  went  greativ  anecse^l  while 
he  published  hi«  eneified  Ma^Ter.  T*>ward  the  laner  part  •:•!  the  ser- 
luon  I  trernble^h  I  shook.  I  wei>t.  I  though:,  •  I  cannot  stand  it ;  I 
k}izll  fall  do'*'n  arnid  all  this  people/  O  how  gla»iiv  would  I  have  been 
alone  t/>  weep !  for  I  was  tempted  with  shanie.  I  st«»l  gniltr  and 
^yindernned.  Like  the  publican  in  the  temple.  I  crie«i  out,  «so  that 
otherh  heanLi  Urinjr  pierce^l  to  the  hean  with  the  swonl  of  the  Spirit. 
'  CffA  \it:  luercifii!  to  ine  a  .sinner/  Xo  sooner  had  I  expressed  these 
words  tban  bv  the  eve  of  faith  'not  with  mv  bo«lilv  eves*  I  saw  Christ, 
fuv  Advocate,  at  tlie  riirlit  hand  of  God,  makinir  intercession  forme. 
J  Udieved  lie  lov^-d  in<;,  and  jrdV(:  himself  for  me. 

*•  In  an  in.stant  the  Lord  tilled  my  soul  with  divine  love,  as  quick 
aH  li'irlitninfr.  Imincdiatclv  niv  eves  tlowed  with  tears,  and  mv  heart 
with  lov(f.  Tearrr  of  jov  and  sorrow  ran  down  mv  cheeks.  O  what 
'  hwi-i't  di.-trrjM  wiu^  t\i\>\  I  ^eemed  as  if  I  could  weep  my  life  away  in 
tearh  of  lov<r.  I  sat  down  in  a  chair,  for  I  could  stand  no  lonorer,  and 
these  words  ran  through  my  mind  twenty  times  over:  'Marvelous  are 
thy  works,  and  tliat  my  soul  knoweth  right  well/  As  I  walked  home 
along  the  streets  I  MMMned  to  be  in  paradise.  When  I  read  my  Bible, 
it  w(;m<*d  an  entin*lv  new  book.  When  I  meditated  on  God  and  Christ, 
ang(;lH  or  sfiirits — when  I  considered  good  or  bad  men,  any  or  all  the 
cn*atureK  that  surrounded  me — everything  appeared  new,  and  stood  in 
a  iHiW  relation  to  me.  .  I  was  in  Christ  a  new  creature ;  old  things 
w(;re  doiM!!  away,  and  all  things  become  new.  I  lay  down  at  night  in 
|)('iu'(%  with  a  thankful  heart,  because  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  me,  and 
giv(in  me  j)eace  with  God  and  all  mankind. 

"  Hut  no  sooner  had  I  peace  within  than  the  devil  and  wicked  men 
In^gan  to  roar  without,  and  pour  forth  floods  of  lies  and  scandal  in 
order  to  drown  the  young  child.  And  no  marvel,  for  the  devil  had  lost 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  his  kingdom  in  that  parish;  and  therefore 
he  did  not  leave  a  stone  unturned,  that  he  might  cast  odium  upon  the 
work  of  (lod  in  that  place.     But  none  of  these  things  moved  me,  for 
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I  was  happy  in  my  God ;  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under 
my  feet ;  raised  up,  and  made  to  sit  in  heavenly,  holy,  happy  places 
in  Christ  Jesus.     In  a  fortnight  after  I  joiifbd  the  Society." 

He  soon  began  to  exhort  his  friends,  neighbors,  and  whosoever 
<5ame  in  his  way,  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."  After  one  of  his 
•exhortations  he  returned  home  and  found  his  father  reading  in  the 
Psalms  of  David.  "I  saw,"  he  says,  "the  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks ;  yet  there  appeared  a  joy  in  his  countenance.  I  said,  '  Pray, 
father,  what  now  ?    What  now  ?    What  is  the  matter  ? ' 

"  He  instantly  answered,  '  I  have  found  Christ ;  I  have  found 
Christ  at  last.  Upward  of  sixty  years  I  liave  lived  without  him  in 
the  world  in  sin  and  ignorance.  I  have  been  all  the  day  idle  and 
entered  not  into  his  vineyard  till  the  eleventh  hour.  O  how  merciful 
was  he  to  spare  me,  and  hire  me  at  last !  He  hath  set  my  soul  at  lib- 
erty. O  praise  the  Lord  !  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  and  all  that 
is  within  me,  bless  his  holy  name ! '  I  left  him  rejoicing  in  God  his 
Saviour,  and  retired  to  praise  God  for  answering  my  prayers." 

His  mother  next  found  peace  in  believing ;  then  his  sister ;  and 
the  little  Society  of  the  town  grew  vigorous  by  his  humble  labors,  in  a 
^hort  time  increasing  from  the  original  twelve  to  forty. 

Shadford  now  became  a  local  preacher,  and  when  Wesley  met  him, 
in  1768,  he  suiiimoned  him  into  the  itinerant  field.  His  first  circuit 
was  in  ComWiill,  the  next  in  Kent,  and  the  next  in  Norwich.  In  1772, 
liearing  Webb's  appeal  for  America  in  the  Leeds  Conference,  his  spirit 
was  stirred  within  him  to  go;  and  Kankin,  who  was  first  appointed, 
chose  him  for  his  companion.  Both  of  them,  however,  continued  their 
English  work  till  the  spring  of  1773,  when,  on  Good  Friday,  April  9th, 
they  set  sail,  and  on  the  first  of  June  anchored  in  Delaware  Bay. 

Previous  to  their  departure  Wesley  wrote  Shadford  a  cheery  and 
aflFectioiiate  letter,  saying,  among  other  tilings:  "Dear  George,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  you  to  embark  for  America,  You  must  go  down 
to  Bristol,  where  you  will  meet  with  Thomas  Eankin,  Captain  Webb, 
and  his  wife.  I  let  you  loose,  George,  on  the  great  continent  of 
America.  Publish  your  message  in  the  open  face  of  the  sun,  and  do 
all  the  good  you  can." 

When  he  reached  the  wharf  where  the  ship  lay  he  was  reminded 
of  a  dream  which  he  had  six  years  before,  and  in  which  a  written 
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message  seemed  sent  him  from  heaven,  requiring  him  "to  go  and 
preach  the  Gospel  in  a  foreign  land."  "  I  thonght,"  says  he,  "  I  wa» 
conveyed  to  the  place  where  the  sliip  lay,  in  which  I  was  to  embark 
in  an  instant.  The  wharf  and  ship  appeared  as  plain  to  me  as  if  I 
were  awake.  I  replied,  '  Lord,  I  am  willing  to  go  in  thy  name,  bnt  I 
am  afraid  a  people  of  different  nations  and  languages  will  not  ander- 
Btand  me.'  An  answer  to  this  was  given :  '  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with 
theo.'     I  awoke,  awfnlly  impressed  with  the  pi-esence  of  God,  and 


was  really  full  of  divine  love;  and  a  i-elisli  of  it  remained  upon  my 
spirit  for  many  days.  I  could  not  tell  what  tliis  meant,  and  revolved 
these  things  in  my  mind  for  a  long  time.  But  when  I  came  to  Peel,  and 
saw  the  sliip  and  wharf,  then  all  came  fresh  to  my  mind."  Shadford 
made  full  proof  of  his  ministry  during  his  stay,  and,  as  will  duly  appear, 
was  the  last  of  the  English  preachers  to  abandon  the  American  work. 
The  First  Methodist  Conftrenee  In  America  was 
held  ill  wliat  tliere  was  of  St.  George's  Church  in  Philadelphia — little 
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else  but  four  rough  walls  and  a  roof.  It  began  on  Wednesday,  the 
14th  of  July,  1773,  and  continued  two  days.  Rankin,  of  course,  was 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  little  assembly,  which  numbered  ten  men 
all  told,  including  Mcssi-s.  Boardman  and  Pilmoor,  who  were  just 
about  to  return  to  England.  .  ' 

Asbury  was  detained  on  his  New  York  CSrcuit,*and  did  not  appear 
till  the  second  day  of  the  session.  He  was  the  tenth  member,  making 
the  number  the  same  as  in  Wesley's  first  English  Conference,  held 
twenty-nine  years  before.  The  members  of  this  first  American  Confer- 
ence were  all  Europeans.  They  were:  Thomas  Itankin,  Richard 
Boardman,  Joseph  Pilmoor,  Francis  Asbury,  Richard  Wright,  George 
Shadford,  Thomas  Webb,  John  King,  Abraliam  Whitworth,  and 
Joseph  Yearbry,  who  had  accompanied  Rankin  and  Shadford  from 
England.* 

Here  are  the  minutes  of  this  first  Conference  in  full;  the 
Wesleyan  f onn  of  question  and  answer  being  f aitlifuUy  retained : — 

Tbe  following  queries  were  proposed  to  every  preacher: — 

1.  Ought  not  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  that  Conference  to  extend  to 
the  preachers  and  people  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Qreat  Biitain  and  Ireland? 

Am,  Tes. 

2.  Ought  not  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Methodists,  as  contained  in 
the  Minuted,  to  be  the  sole  rule  of  our  conduct,  who  labor  in  the  connection  with 
Mr.  Wesley,  in  America? 

An$.  Tes. 

8.  If  so,  does  it  not  follow,  that  if  any  preachers  deviate  from  the  Minutea,! 
we  can  have  no  fellowship  with  them  till  tliey  change  their  conduct? 
An$,  Tea. 
The  following  rules  were  agreed  to  by  all  the  preachers  present : — 

1.  Every  preacher  who  acts  in  connection  with  j^Ir.  Wesley  and  the  brcthrei> 
who  lat>or  in  America  is  strictly  to  avoid  administering  the  ordinances  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper. 

2.  All  the  people  among  wliom  we  labor  to  1>e  earnestly  exhorted  to  attend 
the  Church,  and  to  receive  the  ordinances  there;  but  in  a  particular  manner  to^ 
press  the  people  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  observance  of  this  minute. 

3.  No  person  or  persons  to  be  admitted  into  our  love-feasts  oftener  than  twice 

*  Stkvxn8*8  *'  History  of  Methodism.** 

f  The  Minutes  of  Mr.  Wej«loy*g  Conferences  !n  England  vrcro  the  only  nilcs  for  Church 
guveruiueut.  The  doi i^i(>u^  i vroidcd  iliervin  wcrv  held  m  law  by  the  Methodists  ou  b'lth  side^ 
^(  llic  (K-enu. 
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or  tlirice,  unless  they  become  members ;  and  none  to  be  admitted  to  the  Society 
meetings  more  than  thrice. 

4.  None  of  the  preachers  in  America  to  reprint  any  of  Mr.  Wesley's  )>ook8, 
without  his  authority  (when  it  can  be  gotten)  and  the  consent  of  their  brethren. 

5.  Robert  Williams  to  sell  the  books  he  has  already  printed,  but  to  print  no 
more,  unless  under  the  above  restrictions. 

0.  Every  preacher  wiio  acts  as  an  assistant,  to  send  an  account  of  the  work 

once  in  six  months  to  the  general  assistant. 

Ques.  1.  Eato  are  the  preacher$  stationed  t 

Am,  New  York,         Thomas  Rankin,     K      i  -    t  *u 

Philadelphia,     George  Shadford,  \  '"  «='"'°8«  '"  ^°«'"  ""O"**"- 

New  Jersey,       John  King,  William  Watters. 

Baltimore       \  Francis  Asbury,  Robert  Strawbridge,  Abraham  Whit- 
*       \      worth,  Joseph  Yearbry. 

Norfolk,  Richard  Wright. 

Pctersburgh,       Robert  Williams. 
Ques.  2.   What  number t  are  there  in  the  Society  f 

Au$.  New  York,  180;  Philadelphia,  180;  New  Jersey,  200;  Maryland,  500; 
Virginia,  100;  (preachers  10.)     Total,  1,170. 

Alas !  even  at  the  first  meeting  of  these  "  old-fashioned  Method- 
ists," there  was  a  contention  among  them.  The  irrepressible  Brother 
Strawbridge  had  violated  Mr.  Wesley's  rule  and  taken  upon  himself 
to  celebrate  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
first  three  questions  and  answers  were  doubtless  aimed  at  hijn.  They 
were,  however,  ineffectual,  as  will  presently  appear,  and  out  of  this 
very  question  arose  one  of  the  storms  which  shook  early  American 
Methodism  to  its  center. 

Asbury  ^^  Settles ''  the  Soeieties  in  Baltimore. — At 

this  first  Conference  Asbury  was  appointed  to  the  Baltimore  Circuit, 
wliich  embraced  all  the  Societies  in  Maryland,  and  included  nearly 
one  half  of  all  the  Methodists  then  in  America.  These  Societies  had 
been  formed  in  a  very  unmethodical  manner ;  indeed,  the  whole  body 
was  thought,  by  Eankin  and  Asbury,  to  be  sadly  wanting  in  order 
and  disciphne ;  and  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  preacher  was  to 
organize  the  Societies  into  classes,  one  of  men  and  one  of  women,  on 
the  true  Wesleyan  plan. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Asbury  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
leaders  for  the  classes  of  men,  while  there  was  no  lack  of  female  talent 
to  lead  the  classes  of  women. 
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It  was  now  needful  to  house  the  Baltimore  Society,  as  it  had  out- 
grown the  hospitable  dwellings  at  which  it  had  hitherto  been  enter- 
tained ;  and  another  soil-ioft,  as  in  New  York,  was  fixed  upon,  which 
place,  at  the  corner  of  Mills  and  Block  streets,  was  generously  allowed 
tliciu  for  their  meetings  free  of  charge.  Though  a  sizable  room,  it 
wafi  soon  tilled  to  overflowing;  and  so  wide  was  the  spread  and  m 
rapid  the  progress  of  the  good  work,  that  it  was  detcrrained  to  build 
two  new  houses  of  worship,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  apart. 

Strawberry  Alley. — The  firet  of  these  to  be  commenced, 
though  tlie  last  to  be  finisliod.  iis  well  as  the  last  original  Jlctliodist 


structure  now  reiiiaiiiiufr  in  the  citv,  was  tfio  chunili  in  StrawlKTry 
Alley.  It  was  begun  in  N<.veint>er,  1773,  under  the  ovor-i>ijrht  of  Mr. 
Asbury,  assisted  by  Jesse  Hollingswovth  and  others,  but  wils  somewiint 
delayed  in  its  completion.  It  was  a  large,  low  brick  building,  witli 
an  old-fusliioncd  tub  pulpit,  and  a  "sounding  board"  above  it ;  a  con- 
trivance well  adapted  to  assist  the  feeble  reading  of  manuscript  in  a 
lofty,  spacious  edifice,  but  scarcely  needed  in  a  house  about  40  by  60, 
with  low,  plain  ceilings,  wherein  was  to  be  given  that  powerful  voicing 
of  the  Gospel  which  cliaracterized  the  early  Methodist  ministry.     The 
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place  was  as  plain  as  Methodism  itself,  its  only  ornament  being  a  wide- 
half  circle  of  bine,  painted  on  the  wall  behind  the  pulpit,  on  which,  in 
letters  of  gold,  appeared  the  words,  THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME. 

This  structure,  which  has  since  been  modified  within  and  without,, 
is  now  used  as  a  society  hall,  in  which  colored  lodges,  divisions,, 
councils,  etc.,  hold  their  respective  meetings.  The  narrow,  dirty  alley 
on  which  it  stands  is  now  called  Dallas-street. 

liOTely  Lane. — Tliis  edifice,  memorable  as  tlie  place  of  the- 
organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  the  ''  Christmas- 
Conference"  in  1784,  w^as  located  and  erected  in  1774,  by  William 
Moore  and  Philip  Rogers,  two  of  the  Baltimore  converts  under 
Asbury's  ministry ;  both  of  whom  liad  been  far  from  God>  and  one  of 
them  notoriously  wicked.  Such  a  transition  from  sin  to  holiness, 
followed  by  such  enterprising  benevolence,  was  proof  that  God  was 
with  his  itinerant  gospellers,  and  that  the  work  of  grace  wrought 
under  their  ministry  was  of  a  genuine  and  substantial  sort.  This 
building  has  disappeared,  but  its  succession  of  sanctity  has  been  kept 
up,  first  by  the  old  Light-street  Church,  and  its  famous  parsonage,  (of 
which  more  in  its  place,)  and  afterward  by  the  present  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  on  Charles-street.  Even  the  lovely  name  of 
the  lane  has  vanished,  and  it  is  now  called  German-street. 

The  Last  Missionaries  fk*oin  Eng^land  appointed  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  were  James  Dempster  and  Richard  Rodda.  They  were 
accompanied  by  William  Glendenning,  who  came  as  a  volunteer. 
Dempster  was  a  Scotchman  of  good  education  and  a  man  of  power* 
He  was  appointed  to  New  York,  in  1775 ;  but  ill  health,  the  excite- 
ments of  the  coming  war,  a  latent  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  last,  but  not  least,  matrimony,  all  combined  to  make  liia 
lK)sition  an  unhappy  one,  and  after  only  about  a  year  of  sei*vice  in  the 
American  work,  added  to  his  ten  yeai-s  of  itinerancy  in  England,  he 
took  his  departure  to  the  Presbyterians;  taking  witli  him  also,  by 
special  declaration,  all  his  Methodist  theology,  of  which  he  made  good 
use  among  that  people  until  his  death,  in  1804. 

Rodda,  like  Wesley,  labored  under  the  impression  that  loyalty  to 
King  George  was  an  essential  part  of  an  Englishman's  religion. 
The  rebellious  spirit  of  the  colonists  aroused  his  wrath,  and  in  his 
efforts  to  withstand  the  manifest  destiny  of  America  he  was  accused 
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of  circulating  over  his  district,  in  Delaware,  the  Koyal  Proclamation 
against  the  rebels ;  on  which  account  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life. 
He  took  refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  wliich  had  been  sent 
out  to  cliastise  these  undutiful  subjects ;  and  at  length  was  carried  to 
England. 

Glendcnning  followed  the  example  of  Dempster,  and  left  the  de- 
nomination ;  Pilmoor  and  Boardman  had  departed  in  1772 ;  and  now, 
with  tlie  difficulties  of  their  situation  daily  increasing,  which  in  a  large 
measui-e  were  the  results  of  the  indiscretions  of  Kodda  and  Hanldn, 
tlie  country  became  too  hot  for  the  English  Methodists ;  and,  following 
the  example  of  their  neighbors,  the  Episcopal  clergy,  they  every  one, 
with  the  exception  of  Asbury,  forsook  the  little  Church  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  returned  to  the  mother  country. 

Cf Gorg^e  HTIiitcfield :  Death  of  in  America  in  1770. 

— The  thirteenth  and  last  voyage  of  this  tireless  traveler  and  match- 
less master  of  the  art  of  preaching,  was  in  the  autumn  of  1769 ;  the 
same  gale  driving  him  across  the  ocean  which  nearly  wrecked  tlie 
first  Wesley  an  missionaries,  Boardman  and  Pilmoor,  in  the  Delaware 
Bay.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  carried  two  great  countries 
in  his  heart,  crossing  the  sea  between  them  again  and  again  at 
the  call  of  his  Savannah  Orphanage  on  the  one  side,  and  of  his 
London  congregation  at  the  Tottenham  Court  Koad  Tabernacle,  on 
the  other. 

When  in  England  he  must  needs  mnge  about  with  the  wildest  free- 
<lom,  preaching  incessantly  to  vast  congi-egations,  usually  in  the  open 
air;  enduring  ixjrsecution  with  cheerfulness;  emerging  from  a  mob 
with  a  hallelujali !  swaying  the  multitudes  with  his  eloquence,  and 
leaving  them  to  make  the  most  of  it  when  he  was  gone.  Unlike  his 
f riiaid,  Wesley,  he  possessed  no  genius  for  orgsmization,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  munificence  and  sagacity  of  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don, the  lady  "Bishop  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,"  there  would  have 
remained  as  little  in  the  three  kingdoms  as  in  the  thirteen  colonies 
to  remind  them  that  such  a  man  as  Whitefield  ever  lived.  Within  a 
short  distance  of  Wesley's  Old  Foundry  stood  Whitefield's  Tabernacle, 
which,  in  his  new-found  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  he 
caused  to  be  erected  as  a  fortress  from  which,  as  n  bnso  of  operations, 
he  might  oppose  the  spread  of  the  Ariuinian  theulogj\     Alas !  that  so 
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glorious  a  soul  slioutd  have  wasted  so  much  time  and  etrength  on  such 
ail  ill-fatcrl  cause. 

He  wlio  was  Uio  first  to  learn  tlic  UeBsed  m^istcr;  of  r^enenttion^ 


niiil  tlic  first  to  titkc  tlic  Gospel  out  from  its  0othic  prisons  in  tlie  State 
<'!liuri-!ic!;  mid  give  it  tu  tlie  ii ml ti tildes  under  tlie  open  sky,  was  at 
luiigth  so  fettered  l»y  tlicorics,  and  so  sliut  in  fi-om  fellowship  with 
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the  Cliristiau  eornmunions  in  Great  Britain,  that,  although  attended 
by  admiring  multitudes,  lie  remained  almost  alone.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble that  a  great  religious  community  should,  at  that  late  day,  grow  up 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Genevan  theology.  Thus  while  the  Wesleyan 
movement  spread  and  flourished,  the  leader  of  Calvinistic  Methodism, 
after  thirty  ycare  of  labor  and  controvei'sy,  had  but  a  very  diminutive 
body  of  adherents. 

But  in  America  Wiiitefield's  star  shone  pre-eminent.  His  theology 
was  then  the  doctrine  of  New  England ;  he  was  cordially  admired  and 
loved  by  the  Orthodox,  and  as  cordially  hated  by  the  Heterodox,  all  the 
way  from  Savannah  to  Portland.  Until  his  last  visit  there  were  no 
Wesleyans  on  all  the  continent  to  vex  him  ;  and  thus  again  and  again 
ho  swept  along  the  shores  of  the  New  World  on  wave  after  wave  of 
power  and  glory.  But  as  in  England,  so  in  America,  he  built  the 
most  of  his  castles  in  the  air.  His  art  was  like  that  of  the  frost-work 
on  a  window  pane  or  the  coloring  in  the  clouds  of  sunset  skies. 

What  then?  Does  not  God  employ  himself  in  painting  such 
pictures  and  tracing  such  lines  as  well  as  hi  hardening  the  rocks  and 
piling  up  mountains?  W'liy,  then,  sliall  not  this  angel  of  eloquence 
flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven  be  hailed  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord, 
even  as  if  his  thoughts  had  taken  on  the  solid  forms  of  history,  and 
his  work  had  been  the  center  around  which  had  crystallized  ten 
thousand  Churches  with  their  millions  of  worshiping  souls? 

IfVhiteAeld's  Slaves. — It  is  not  according  to  the  economy  of 
nature  or  grace  to  bestow  all  gifts  in  one  direction ;  and  Whitefield  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule  :  but  who  would  expect  to  find  this  English- 
man, this  pattern  of  self -forgetful  heroism,  this  father  of  orphans,  this 
brother  of  prisoners  and  paupers,  an  open  advocate  of  negro  slavery, 
and  an  actual  owner  of  property  in  the  form  of  men,  women,  and 
children  ?     But  such  is  plainly  the  case  ! 

In  the  year  1704  Whitefield  informed  the  Council  of  Georgia  that 
he  had  already  expended  £12,000  upon  his  Orphan  House ;.  that  he 
was  now  anxious  to  attach  to  it  a  college,  to  which  tlie  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  the  West  Indies  might  send  their 
sons  to  be  educated  ;  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  ])urpose,  he  was 
prepared  to  lay  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money  "  in  purchasing  a 
la  rye  number  of  negroes  "  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  and  for  the 
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^^  future  support  of  a  president,  professors,  and  tutors ; "  and  that  he 
now  asked  the  Council  to  grant  him,  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, two  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  north  fork  of  Turtle  River. 
The  Council  acceded  to  his  request  at  once.  Whitefield  then  memorial- 
ized the  Eling  to  grant  a  charter  for  the  founding  of  the  college ;  stat- 
ing, that  if  this  were  done  he  was  "  ready  to  give  up  his  present  trust, 
jind  make  a  free  gift  of  all  lands,  negroes,  goods,  and  chattels  which 
lie  now  possessed  in  Georgia  for  the  support  of  the  proposed  institu- 
tion, to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Bethesda  College,  in  Georgia."  A 
long  official  correspondence  followed.  The  Government  were  not 
unwilling  to  grant  a  charter,  but  they  insisted  that  the  president  of 
the  college  should  be  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  daily  use  of  the  Church  liturgy.  These  conditions 
he  declined;  and  hence  the  charter  was  refused.  In  place  of  the 
"college,"  therefore,  Whitefield  added  to  his  Georgia  Oq^han  House 
a  public  academy,  for  whose  accomniodation  he  enlarged  the  structure 
by  two  wings,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  ;  obtained  a 
grant  of  3,800  acres  of  land  fi-oni  the  Georgia  Council,  and  purchased 
seventy-five  negroes  to  cultivate  it. 

The  cost  of  this  iniprovenient,  {()  including  the  price  of  the  slaves, 
was  £15,404  2s,  5J^/.  /  of  which  £4,471  0,y.  OW.  was  collected  in  En- 
gland, and  £3,229  3*.  3Jr/.  was  set  down  as  ''  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitetield's 
benefactions,  being  the  sums  expended  more  than  received."  The 
whole  number  of  orphans  maintained  and  educated  in  this  institution 
during  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  was  183;  140  boys  and  43 
girls,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  other  children  who  received 
occasional  instruction.  At  the  date  above  mentioned,  February,  1770, 
there  were  15  boys  and  1  girl  in  the  establishment,  and  a  working 
force  of  50  negro  slaves. 

In  his  will  Whitefield  transferied  the  whole  of  this  property, 
slaves  and  all,  in  trust,  to  his  noble  patroness  Lady  Huntingdon,  who 
found  no  small  difficulty  in  managing  such  a  bequest;  but  about  three 
years  after  the  death  of  its  founder  the  main  building  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Countess;  who  wrote 
concerning  the  event,  "  I  could  never  wish  it  for  one  moment  to  be 
otherwise,  believing  the  Lord  removed  it  out  of  our  way." 

That  the  slavery  which  existed  on  Whitefield's  charity  plantation 
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was  not  the  result  of  a  stress  of  afiairs  brought  on  by  the  increase  of 
its  land  grants  and  the  cost  of  enlarging  its  halls,  appears  from  a  letter 
written  by  him  nearly  twenty  years  before,  in  which  he  gives  thanks  to 
Ood  that,  after  long  prohibition  by  the  terms  of  its  charter,  the  Colony 
of  Georgia  is  at  last  permitted  to  CDJoy  tlie  benefits  of  negro  slavery. 

The  following  is  the  letter  in  full,  as   reproduced  by  Tyerman, 
from  the  second  volume  of  Wliiteficld's  Works : — 

"Bbibtol,  March  22,  1701. 
*'Rev.  and  very  Deab  Sir: — Thanks  be  to  Qod,  that  the  time  for  favoring 
the  Colony  of  Georgia  seems  to  be  come.  Now  is  the  season  for  us  to  exert  our 
utmost  for  the  good  of  the  poor  Ethiopians.  We  are  told  that  even  they  are 
soon  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  God ;  and  who  knows  but  their  being  settled  in 
Georgia  may  be  overruled  for  this  great  end  ?  As  for  the  lawfulness  of  keeping 
slaves  I  liavc  no  doubt,  since  I  liear  of  some  that  were  bought  with  Abraham *fl 
money,  and  some  tliat  were  born  in  his  house.  I  also  cannot  help  thinking  that 
some  of  those  servants  mentioned  by  the  apostles  in  their  epistles  were,  or  bad 
been,  slaves.  It  is  plain  that  the  Gibconites  were  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery; 
and,  though  liberty  is  a  sweet  thing  to  such  as  are  born  free,  yet  to  tlioso  v^ho 
never  knew  the  sweets  of  it,  slavery,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  irksome.  However 
this  be,  it  is  plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  hot  countries  cannot  be  cultivated 
without  negroes.  What  a  flourishing  country  migiit  Georgia  have  been  had 
the  use  of  them  been  permitted  years  ago  !  Ilow  many  white  people  have  been 
destroyed  for  want  of  them,  and  how  many  thousands  of  pounds  spent  to  no 
purpose  at  all  I  Though  it  is  true  that  they  are  brought  in  a  wrong  way  from 
their  own  country,  an<l  it  is  a  trade  not  to  be  approved  of,  yet  as  it  will  be  car- 
ried on  whether  we  will  or  not,  I  should  think  myself  highly  favored  if  I  could 
purchase  a  good  number  of  them  in  order  to  make  their  lives  comfortable,  and 
lay  a  foundation  for  breeding  up  their  posterity  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  I  had  no  hand  in  bringing  them  into  Georgia,  tiiough  my  judgment 
was  for  it,  and  I  was  strongly  importuned  thereto ;  yet,  I  would  not  have  a 
negro  upon  my  plantation  till  the  use  of  them  was  publicly  allowed  by  the 
colony.  Now  this  is  done,  let  us  diligently  improve  the  present  opportunity  for 
their  instruction.  It  rejoiced  my  soul  to  hear  that  one  of  my  poor  negroes  in 
Carolina  was  made  a  brother  in  Christ.  How  know  we  but  we  may  have  many 
such  instances  in  Georgia?  I  trust  many  of  them  will  be  brought  to  Jesus,  and 
this  consideration,  as  to  us,  swallows  up  all  temporal  inconvenience  whatsoever. 

"I  am,  etc., 

''Gkokoe  Whitefield." 

Contrasted  with  Mr.  Wesley's  famous  definition  of  slavery  as  the 
^^  sum  of  all  villainies,"  this  letter  of  his  old  pupil  in  tlie  Holy  Club  is 
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somewhat  startling,  and  how  to  account  for  it  is  a  question  for  the 
philosophers.  How  much  of  this  wide  divergence  in  the  views  of 
these  two  excellent  men  on  this  particular  subject  was  the  result  of 
diflEerences  in  their  mental  constitutions,  how  much  was  the  result  of 
surrounding  circumstanaes,  and  how  much  of  it  came  of  their  respect- 
ive views  of  the  divine  government,  might  be  as  profitable  topics  for 
discussion  as  many  others  to  which  profound  metaphysicians  have 
devoted  their  time.  It  surely  could  be  no  very  difficult  thing  for  a 
man  to  persuade  himself  that  God,  for  his  sovereign  pleasure,  had 
appointed  some  small  portion  of  the  human  race  to  endure  a  brief 
lifetime  of  slavery,  who  had  already  come  to  believe  that,  for  the  same 
reason,  he  had  predestined  the  majority  of  the  race  to  the  pains  of 
eternal  hell.  Profitable  iniquity. is  never  at  a  loss  for  logic:  it  can 
even  frame  a  theology  to  m\t  its  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  there- 
have  been  multitudes  of  believers  in  the  freest  idea  of  grace  who 
thought  it  was  not  harm  to  make  slaves  of  their  African  brethren 
and  sisters. 

Did  not  Whitefield  hold  his  slaves  avowedly  for  the  glory  of  God 
as  well  as  for  their  own  highest  good  ? 

Alas!  then,  for  the  reliability  of  the  human  conscience  as  an 
ultimate  authority  in  ethics  and  religion. 

The  Quadruple  Alliance. — Before  Whitefield's  last  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  he  had  re-established  friendlv  relations  with  his  old 
friends,  the  Wesleys ;  and  the  doctrinal  zeal  of  Lady  Iluiitingdon  had 
80  far  cooled  down,  that,  after  liaving  expelled  every  body  from  her 
Trevecca  College  who  was  guilty  of  believing  in  Wesleyan  theology, 
she  at  length  admitted  Mr.  AVesley  liiinself  to  the  pulpits  of  her  chap- 
els, and  thus  a  cordial  peace  was  reached  after  years  of  useless  war. 
This  reunion  of  old  friends,  called  by  Charles  Wesley  "  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,"  was  made  in  the  year  1767,  and  lasted  till  Whitefield's  death,, 
after  which  the  holy  war  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Whitefield's  friends  in 
the  interest  of  the  doctrines  he  represented  with  even  more  savagenes& 
than  before. 

During  this  cessation  of  hostilities  it  was  arranged  between  the  two 
great  Methodistic  leaders  that  he  who  survived  the  other  should  preach 
his  funeral  sermon  ;  and  as  a  codicil  to  his  last  will  and  testament 
Whitefield  inserted  the  following  bequest : — 
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I  also  leave  a  mourning  ring  to  my  honored  and  dear  fiiends  and  diciint crested 
fellow-laborers,  tlie  Rev.  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my  indis- 
soluble anion  with  them  in  heart  and  Christinu  affection,  notwithstanding  our 
differences  in  judgment  about  some  particular  points  of  doctrine.  Grace  l>e  with 
all  them,  of  whatever  denomination,  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus,  our  common  Lord, 
in  sincerity. 

As  further  proof  of  liis  fraternal  love  ho  told  his  congregation  at 
the  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  Chapel  that  he  desired  to  be  buried  tliercin, 
and  that  he  wished  the  Wesley  brothel's  might  lie  beside  lum.  "  We 
will,"  said  he,  "  all  lie  together.  You  refuse  thcin  entrance  hero  while 
living :  they  can  do  you  no  harm  when  they  are  dead."  ^Vliitefield'a 
wish  was  not  realized ;  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  welcome  John 
Wesley  to  his  pulpit,  over  which,  for  various  reasons,  chief  of  which 
was  his  frequent  and  extended  absence,  he  had  very  little  control. 

For  many  years  Wliiteficld's  health  had  been  feeble,  but  he  per- 
sisted in  preaching,  in  which  he  took  the  most  intense  delight.  His 
spirits  were  lively,  often  jubilant,  in  spite  of  increasing  infirmities;  and 
his  letters  abound  with  expressions  of  joy  and  praise. 

His  last  sermon  was  preached  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  the  easternmost 
point  of  his  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1770. 

"  You  are  more  fit  to  go  to  bed  than  to  preach,"  said  one  of  his 
friends  who  noticed  his  extreme  exhaustion. 

"True,  sir,"  replied  Wliitcficld.  Then,  clasping  his  hands,  he 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  added :  "  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  weary  in  thy 
work,  but  not  of  it." 

The  subject  of  this  discourse,  which  was  two  houra  in  length — the 
mighty  eflEort  of  a  dying  man — was  "  Faith  and  Works."  He  labored 
heavily  at  first,  but  at  length  his  soul  roused  up  the  last  forces  of  his 
body,  and  his  voice  rang  out  with  its  old  power.  "  Works !  works ! " 
cried  he,  "  a  man  get  to  heaven  by  works !  I  would  as  soon  think  of 
climbing  to  the  moon  on  a  rope  of  sand." 

From  Exeter  he  hastened  southward  to  Newburyport,  Mass.,  faint- 
ing with  exhaustion  and  struggling  with  the  asthma.  His  coming 
having  been  noised  abroad,  a  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  parsonage 
and  pressed  into  its  hall,  eager  to  hear  even  a  word  from  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  on  earth ;  but  he  was  too  ill  to  preach,  and  after  a 
light  supper,  took  his  candle  to  go  to  his  bed-chamber.     The  sight  of 
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the  eager  throng  moved  Iiiin,  and  lie  stopped  on  the  etairs,  holding  the 
candle  in  his  liand,  and  spoke  to  tliein  till  the  candle  humed  ont  in  its 
socket. 

The  next  morning  God  liad  taken  liJni.  His  dcatluoccitrrod  at  siz 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  September  30, 1770,  in  tlie  fifty-fifth  year 
nt  bis  age.  Ue  dictl  of  iistlnnu,  and  of  doing  the  work  of  two  or 
three  men  for  a  |M}riod  of  nearly  tliirty  years. 

In  accordance  with  his  rcqncst  a  tomb  was  made  for  him  iinder- 
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noath  the  pnlpit  of  the  church  at  Newburyport,  and  on  the  following 
Tuesday  lo\nng  liands  laid  his  mortal  part  tliei-em,  in  the  presence  of 
weeping  thousands  who,  though  lie  was  of  another  country,  mourned 
him  not  as  a  stranger,  hut  as  a  brother  of  their  own  blood. 

In  Georgia  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  love  and 
reverraico.     In  his  London  Tabernacle  there  were  most  impresaiTe 
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memorial  services,  chief  among  which  was  the  funeral  sermon,  by 
'Weslejj  from  the  text,  '^  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  rightoons,  and  let 
mj  last  end  be  like  his."  It  was  in  this  sermon,  as  already  mentioned, 
in  Part  I  of  this  volume,  that  Wesley  gave  such  mortal  offense  to 
Toplady  and  Rowland  Hill. 

Perhaps  no  better  summing  up  of  the  character  and  career  of  this 
marvelous  man  can  be  given  than  in  the  words  by  which  anotlier  great 
evangelist  once  described  himself :  "  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  Wanting  those 
more  substantial  qualities  of  mind  without  which  a  man  may  not  be  a 
great  leader,  he  possessed  those  special  gifts  which  fitted  liim  to  be  a 
John  the  Baptist  over  again ;  just  such  a  man  as  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
John  the  Baptist  would  have  been  if  he  had  appeared  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  later.  Whitefield  was,  indeed,  a  voice.  His  very  life  was  to 
speak.  It  was  his  meat  anddrink  to  preach  the  gospel  of  regeneration 
through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  for  this  particular  work  God 
endowed  him  as  he  has  rarely  ever  endowed  a  man  in  ancient  or  mod- 
em times.  In  learning  he  did  not  particularly  excel ;  in  business  he 
would  have  been  a  failure  if  that  business  had  been  any  thing  else  than 
building  a  house  for  orphans  in  a  foreign  country,  which  furnished 
him  a  basis  for  continual  voicing  to  vast  multitu(Jes  of  people  the  duty 
of  practical  benevolence,  and  a  reason  for  ranging  over  land  and  sea, 
preadiing  to  all  England  and  America.  The  Orphan  House  has  passed 
away^  all  except  a  wing  which  escaped  the  fire  and  is  now  used  by  a 
little  congregation  for  a  German  preaching-house ;  but  its  real  mission 
was  not  to  give  a  home  to  a  few  neglected  children ;  it  was  to  call 
George  Whitefield  back  and  fortli  between  the  two  chief  portions  of 
the  English-speaking  world. 

In  theology  he  was  not  a  master.  Thcrc  was  one  doctrine,  how- 
ever, that  he  understood,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration ;  and 
this  he  knew  by  that  best  of  all  means  of  knowledge,  his  experience. 
To  him  the  new  birth  was  the  point  of  all  preaching,  the  central  truth 
of  all  religion.  In  this  appears  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  God  should  so  gloriously  endow  a  man  to 
preach  any  other  doctrine. 

Now  that  the  voice  is  passed  there  remains  almost  nothing  of  all 
his  thinking  or  his  doing.    No  printed  pages  hold  the  substance  of  his 
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wonderfnl  disconrses,  fortheir  substance  was  too  subtle  to  be  captured 
by  the  crude  processes  of  writing  or  printing,  and  the  reader  tum& 
away  from  the  meager  results  of  their  efforts  which  rem^  with  a  sigh 
of  disappointment  and  surprise ;  no  system  of  benevolence  has  survived 
liim  to  prove  how  devotedly  he  loved  every  body  except  himself ;  no 
theory  of  preaching  put  forth  by  this  master  of  pulpit  rhetoric  and 
elocution  reveals  the  mystery-  of  his  art ;  no  treatise  of  doctrine  sets 
forth  the  distinctive 
faitli  of  him  who  be- 
lieved so  mightily ;  no 
record  shows  again  tlie 
visions  of  him  who  had 
the  eye  of  a  seer,  and 
only  a  single  CJiurcli, 
and  the  niins  of  an  or- 
phan school,  scorched 
with  fire  and  deserted 
by  its  occupation,  helps 
to  account  for  wliat  he 
did  with  all  tlie  money 
he  begged  and  gave 
away.  Hewas"avoice," 
and  his  hi&tory  is  an 
echo ;  yet  doubtless  in 
the  upper  sky,  and  on 
the  celestial  air,  it  still 
carries  with  it  all  the 
music  of  its  sweet  hu- 
manity, and  all  the  res- 
onance of  its  God-given 
power. 


THIRTEEN   COLONIES. 
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rj    «.  METHOD  SM  AND  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

'^^'^'H  i:^  ^V^""^^^  *^  Cdln  VdJrehs  o  the  people 
^  "k^i-  *'^^  \V  f  ]  e  Br  t  h  C  1  n  es  n  North  A  er 
ica,  which,  ae  has  bccTi  shown,  caused  liiiti  so  miioh  troublo  at  home, 
was  also  a  great  affliction  to  his  friends  abroad.  Some  copies  of  it 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  prominent  revolutionists,  and 
thenccfortli  until  near  the  close  of  the  war  a  Methodist  preacher  was 
an  object  of  suEpicion ;  a  man  liable  to  be  robbed  without  protection, 
and  imprisoned  without  even  a  form  of  justice. 

In  view  of  the  increjising  troubles  of  hia  brethren  in  America,  of 
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which  hifl  own  political  course  was  one  chief  occasion,  Mr.  Wedey 
addressed  them  the  following  fatherly  advice,  under  date  of  London, 
March  1,1775:— 

"  Mi  Deax  Bsktbrek: — Tou  were  never  in  your  lives  in  so  critic&l  a  aitaatioDtt 
you  are  at  this  time.  It  is  your  part  to  be  peace-makers:  to  be  loriagand  tender 
lo  all ;  but  to  addict  yourselves  to  no  party.  In  spite  of  all  solicitations,  of 
rough  or  smooth  words,  say  not  one  word  against  one  or  the  other  side.  Keep 
Yourselves  pure;  do  all  you  can  to  help  and  soften  all;  but  beware  how  jon 
adopt  another's  jar. 
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''Buc  that  you  act  in  full  union  nith  each  other:  this  is  of  the  utmost  coase- 
qucnee.     Not  only  let  there  be  do  bitterness  or  auger,  but  no  shyness  or  coldness 
between  you.    Hark  all  those  that  would  set  one  against  the  other.    Some  sucb  will 
never  be  wanting.     But  give  them  no  countenance;  nither  ferret  them  out,  and    . 
drag  them  into  open  day." 

But  it  was  too  late  to  repair  tho  mischief  he  had  done.  The  name 
"  Methodist"  began  to  have  a  Toryish  flavor,  especially  if  the  bearer 
of  it  were  an  Englishman ;  and  even  the  native  preachers,  into  whoe» 
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hands  the  work  was  soon  to  fall,  were  persecuted  on  account  of  their 
alleged  want  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Sevolution. 

William  Watters,  the  first  American  itinerant  preacher^ 
was  bom  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  October  16th,  1751.  He 
possessed  what  may  be  called  the  religious  temperament,  and  was 
thought  to  be  a  Christian  from  his  youth ;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
heard  Strawbridge,  Willianis,  and  King,  who  all  preached  the  doctrine 
that  the  Saviour  preached  to  Nicodemus,  but  which,  he  says,  "was  all 
a  mystery  to  him."  At  length,  after  a  season  of  deep  conviction,  he 
was  clearly  brought  into  a  state  of  regeneration,  and  presently,  through 
the  reading  of  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons  on  sanctification,  he 
became  a  possessor  and  advocate  of  that  experience  also.  Thus  the 
race  of  native  American  Methodist  prcachci-s  begins  with  an  example 
of  the  divine  power  of  tliose  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  the  preach- 
ing whereof  has  ever  been  attended  with  the  awakening  of  sinners,  the 
pardon  of  penitents,  the  regeneration  of  believers,  and  the  perfecting^ 
in  love  of  consecrated  souls. 

In  1772,  being  then  just  come  of  age,  Watters  was  "  called  out,'' 
as  the  phrase  was,  by  Robert  "Williams,  who  took  him  with  him  on  his 
Norfolk  Circuit,  to  learn  how  to  preach  by  preaching,  just  as  people 
learn  to  do  other  things  by  doing  them.  The  departure  of  tliis  young 
recruit  for  the  itinerant  ministry  was  a  very  solemn  and  affecting' 
event.  His  friends  hung  about  him  and  wept  over  him  as  if  he  had 
been  a  volunteer  leaving  home  to  join  the  army  in  active  service,  or, 
later  on,  a  foreign  missionary  leaving  his  native  country  to  live  and 
labor  and  die  in  a  heathen  land. 

Whoever  is  inclined  to  smile  at  the  sorrow  and  mourning  with 
which  this  young  man,  the  first  in  America,  was  sent  forth  to  be  a 
Methodist  itinerant,  let  him  rememl>er  that  to  take  upon  himself  that 
oflice  in  those  days  implied  the  deliberate  sacrifice  of  all  things  for 
Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's.  To  enter  this  ministry  was  to  face  the 
certainty  of  poverty,  privation,  dangere,  ridicule,  and  opposition,  with 
a  good  prospect  of  mob  violence  and  martyrdom ;  and  in  this  view  of 
the  subject  the  act  of  this  young  man  in  leading  what  was  to  bo  the 
long  coluiim  of  American  itinerants  was  one  of  tlie  most  heroic  things 
ever  done  in  this  country.  No  wonder,  then,  that  there  was  sorrow  in  the 
old  home  when  this  first  young  minister  set  forth  on  this  strange  career. 
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The  ultimate  test  of  all  things  is,  whether  or  not  they  f oMll  their 
purpose.  Judged  by  any  other  test  than  this,  the  sending  out  of  a 
raw  young  farmer  to  organize  and  preside  over  a  circuit,  after  only  a 
few  weeks  of  training  under  the  senior  preacher,  would  be  pronounced 
a  piece  of  folly  ;  but  Wattei-s  could  preach  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring 
sinners  to  Christ,  and  that,  in  those  davs,  was  understoxl  to  be  suf- 
ficient.  Poorly  fumi>hed  in  every  tiling  else  which  is  supposed  to 
constitute  a  fitness  for  the  holy  office.  (jo*1  seemed  to  l»e  well  enough 
pleased  to  use  him  for  some  glorious  soul-saving  work ;  and  if  God 
was  satisfied  who  has  any  right  to  complain  i 

Philip  Cratch,  anotlier  native  itinerant,  and  one  of  the  most 
admirable  cliaracters  in  early  Methodist  history,  was  born  near  (Tcorge- 
town,  Marvland.  17.*>1,  and  was  "called  out"  bv  IJankin  in  the  same 
year  witli  Watter- — 1772 — to  travel  a  circuit  whicli  embraced  the 
whole  State  of  New  .]er.M*v.  This  was  nitlier  a  lieavv  cliar^re  for  an 
untutored  vouth  «»f  twentv-uiie ;  i>utiiateh  had  ••experienced  reliirion'' 
and  knew  what  it  was  :  he  coiil*!  read  the  l>ii)le,  and  pray  his  way  into 
it  far  eriou;rh  to  find  the  pith  and  power  of  it;  and  the  pentocostal 
Spirit  irave  him  a  •*  tonirut,-.'*  Thus  he  was  able  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  in  spite  of  much  hostility,  to  work  this  great  plantation,  and  to 
gather  some  liJirv<'>t>  of  -ouls  ;  after  which  initiation  and  training  still 
greater  things  w(»re  j)o.->ible  to  him. 

Benjamin  Abbott. — But  the  greatest  marvel  of  all  was  Ben- 
jamin Abbott,  a  J<.M-sey  farmer,  who  at  the  age  of  forty  was  trans- 
fonned  from  a  drinking,  fighting,  swearing,  gambling  sinner — a  leader 
in  all  sorts  of  wickedness  and  a  terror  in  the  connnunitv — into  a  man 
of  God,  a  preaclier  of  righteousness,  whose,  success  still  stands  une- 
qualed  in  all  the  religious  history  of  America.  Xot  even  Whitefield 
could  attract  such  vast  congregations;  while  the  spiritual  power  he 
wielded  was  absolutely  incredible  to  that  slow  faith  which  refuses  to 
believe  in  an  elfect  without  an  adequate  visible  cause,  whether  it  bo 
in  mechanics  or  religion,  nature  or  grace. 

In  the  days  of  his  impenitence  he  had  often  attended  divine  service 
with  his  wife,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  yet  he 
says  :  "  I  had  never  heard  the  nature  of  conviction  or  conversion.  It  was 
a  dark  time  respecting  religion,  and  little  or  nothing  was  ever  said  about 
experimentul  religion  ;  and  to  my  knowledge  I  never  had  heard  cither 
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man  or  woman  say  that  they  had  the  pai'doning  love  of  God  in  tlieir 
fiouls,  or  knew  their  sins  were  forgiven." 

But  at  length  one  of  the  itinerants  visited  his  neighborhood,  and 
Abbott,  who  was  now  ofteti  tormented  with  a  sense  of  his  sins  and  his 
■danger,  went  to  find  out  what  help  there  might  be  for  him  in  this 
new  form  of  religion.  Of  his  exercises  of  mind  on  this  occasion  he 
^ives  the  following  account : — 

*'  The  word  reached  my  heart  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shook  every 
joint  in  my  body;  tears  flowed  in  abundance,  and  I  cried  out  for 
mercy,  of  which  the  people  took  notice,  and  many  w^ere  melted  into 
tears.  When  the  sermon  was  over  the  people  flocked  around  the 
preacher  and  began  to  dispute  with  him  about  principles  of  relig- 
ion. I  said  that  there  never  was  such  preaching  as  this  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple said,  '  Abbott  is  going  mad.' 

"  Satan  suggested  to  nie  that  my  day  of  grace  was  over ;  therefore 
I  might  pray  and  cry,  but  he  was  sure  of  me  at  last. 

"  In  passing  through  a  lonely  wood  at  night,  I  was  tempted  to  com- 
mit suicide ;  but  while  looking  for  a  suitable  place  for  the  deed,  I 
was  deterred  by  an  inward  voice,  which  said,  '  This  torment  is  nothing 
<iompared  to  hell.' "  This  was  logic  too  clear  to  be  resisted.  "  I  forth- 
with mounted  my  wagon,  and  believing  the  tempter  to  be  immediately 
behind  me,  drove  home  under  the  greatest  anxiety  imaginable,  with 
my  hair  rising  on  my  head.  My  dreams  that  night  were  appalling ; 
the  next  day,  seeking  relief  in  the  labors  of  the  field,  my  troubled 
heart  beat  so  loud  that  I  could  hear  the  strokes.  I  threw  down 
my  scythe  and  stood  weeping  for  my  sins.  I  believe  I  could  not 
have  continued  in  the  body  had  not  God  moderated  the  pain  and 
anxiety  I  was  in,  but  must  have  expired  before  the  going  down  of 
the  sun."  Under  this  terrible  stress  of  conviction  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  in  the  field,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  prayed  aloud. 

Hastening  the  same  day  to  a  Methodist  meeting,  he  says : — 

"  I  went  in,  sat  down,  and  took  my  little  son  upon  my  knee.     The 

preacher  began  soon  after.     His  word  was  attended  with  such  power 

that  it  ran  through  me  from  head  to  foot ;  I  shook  and  trembled  like 

Belshazzar,  and  felt  that  I  should  cry  out  if  I  did  not  leave  the  house, 

which  I  determined  to  do  that  I  might  not  expose  myself  among  the 

oeople ;  but  w^hen  I  attempted  to  put  my  little  son  down  and  rise  to 
28 
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^o,  I  found  that  my  strength  had  failed  me,  and  the  use  of  my  limbs. 
wafi  so  far  gone  that  I  was  utterly  unable  to  rise.  Immediately  I 
cried  aloud,  ^  Save^  Zord,  or  I  perish  ! '  But  before  the  preacher  con- 
cluded I  refrained  and  wiped  my  eyes ;  my  heart  gave  way  to  shame^ 
and  I  was  tempted  to  wish  I  was  dead  or  could  die,  as  I  had  so  ex- 
posed myself  that  my  neighbors  and  acquaintance  would  laugh  at  and 
despise  me.  When  meeting  was  over  I  thought  to  speak  to  the 
preacher,  but  such  a  crowd  got  round  him,  disputing  points  of  doc- 
trine, that  I  could  not  conveniently  get  an  opportunity.  That  even- 
ing I  set  up  family  prayer,  it  being  the  first  time  I  ever  had  attempted 
to  pray  in  my  family.  My  wife,  being  a  strict  Presbyterian,  was  a 
praying  woman,  and  much  pleased  with  having  family  prayer,  so  that 
she  proved  a  great  help  to  me  and  endeavored  to  encourage  me  in  iiiy^ 
duty;  although,  dear  creature,  at  that  time  she  knew  nothing  of 
experimental  religion.'' 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  liis  wife,  Abbott  went  more  than  ten 
miles  to  a  Methodist  assembly,  appealed  to  the  minister  for  counsel  and 
comfort,  and  asked  to  be  baptized,  hoping  it  would  relieve  his  distress; 
for,  as  yet,  he  had  no  idea  of  justification  by  faith. 

"  Are  you  a  Quaker  ? "  asked  the  preacher. 

"No,"  he  replied,  ''  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor,  wretched,  condemned 
sinner,"  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Then  you  are  the  very  man  Christ  died  for,"  replied  the  preacher, 
"  It  is  the  lost  that  Christ  came  to  seek,  and  the  greatest  of  sinners 
that  he  came  to  save." 

That  night,  tlie  11th  of  October,  1772^he  is  minute  in  such 
memorable  dates — lie  awoke  from  terrible  dreams  and  saw,  as  in  a 
vision,  the  Lord  Jesus,  witli  extended  arms,  saying,  "  I  died  for  you. 
lie  wept  and  adored  God  with  a  joyful  heart.  "At  that  moment, 
he  continues,  "  the  Scriptures  were  wonderfully  opened  to  my  imder- 
standing.  My  heart  felt  as  light  as  a  bird,  being  relieved  of  that  load 
of  guilt  which  before  had  bowed  down  my  spirits,  and  my  body  felt 
as  active  as  when  I  was  eighteen,  so  that  the  outward  and  inward  man 
were  both  animated."  Upon  this  he  rose  from  his  bed,  called  up  the 
family,  expounded  the  Scriptures  and  prayed,  and  then  set  oflf  to 
spend  the  day  in  telling  his  neighbors  what  God  had  done  for  him. 

While  he  was  relating  his  experience  to  his  neighbors,  and  ex- 
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horting  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  some  laughed,  others 
cried,  and  some  thought  he  had  gone  distracted.  Before  night  a  re- 
port was  spread  all  through  the  neighborhood  that  he  was  raving 
mad.  A  neighboring  clergyman  tried  laboriously  to  deliver  him  from 
the  "  strong  delusions  of  the  devil ; "  whereat  Abbott  was  a  good  deal 
perplexed.  "  It  was  suggested  to  my  mind,"  he  says,  "  he  may  be 
right  But  I  went  a  little  out  of  the  road,  and  kneeled  do^vn  and 
prayed  to  God  if  I  was  deceived  to  undeceive  me ;  and  the  Lord  said 
to  me,  'Why  do  you  doubt?  Is  not  Christ  all-sufficient?  is  he  not 
able  ?  Have  you  not  felt  his  blood  applied  ? '  I  then  sprang  upon 
my  feet  and  cried  out,  'Not  all  the  devils  in  hell  shall  make  me 
doubt ; '  for  I  knew  that  I  was  converted.  At  that  instant  I  was  filled 
witli  unspeakable  raptures  of  joy." 

Was  not  this  also  "  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning?" 
Abbott  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  began 
to  exhort  all  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse.  The  Scriptures  were 
wonderfully  opened  to  him.  In  his  sleep  texts  occurred  to  his  mind, 
with  divisions  and  api)lication8,  and  he  woke  up  preaching  from  them. 
His  good  wife  checked  him,  saying,  *'You  are  always  preaching:" 
•"  however,"  he  adds,  "  it  caused  her  to  ponder  these  things  in  her 
heart.  I  saw  that  if  ever  I  should  win  her  to  Christ  it  must  be  by 
lt»ve  and  a  close  walk  with  God ;  for  I  observed  that  she  watched  me 
closely."  Soon  after  she  was  happily  converted  under  a  sermon  by 
IMiilip  Gatch,  and  wlien  Abbott  returned  home  he  met  her  at  the  door 
with  teal's  of  joy  in  lier  eyes.  '*  We  embraced  each  other,"  he  says, 
"  and  she  cried  out,  '  Now  I  know  what  you  told  me  is  tnie,  for  the 
Lord  hath  pardoned  my  sins.'  We  had  a  blessed  meeting ;  it  was  the 
happiest  day  we  had  ever  seen  together.  '  Now,'  said  she,  '  I  am  willing 
to  be  a  Methodist  too ; '  from  that  time  we  went  on,  hand  and  hand, 
helping  and  building  each  other  up  in  the  Lord.  These  were  the  be- 
ginning of  days  to  us.  Our  children  also  began  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  course  of  about  three  months  after  my  wife's 
conversion  we  had  six  children  converted  to  God." 

From  "  exhorting "  he  at  last  began  to  preach ;  his  first  sermon 
lieing  over  the  coffin  of  a  neighbor.  His  word  was  now  uniformly 
'^  with  power;"  under  which  the  sturdiest  sinners  trembled,  or  escaped 
in  alarm.    He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  courage,  and  though  there 
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was  an  habitual  tendemc^  and  humility  in  his  manners,  often  reveal- 
ing itself  in  tears,  yet  woe  to  the  man  who  dared  in  his  presence  to 
treat  religion  with  ridicule  or  irreverence.  Of  him  it  might  be  said, 
as  was  said  of  certain  other  ministers  of  Christ :  "  Now  when  they  saw 
the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that  they  were  un- 
learned and  ignorant  men,  they  marveled;  and  they  took  knowledge 
of  them,  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus." 

The  memoirs  of  Abbott  abound  with  instances  of  the  immediate 
manifestation  of  divine  power,  which,  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is 
to  be  accounted  as  a  part  of  the  Gospel  scheme,  and  may  be  looked  for 
in  connection  with  its  faithful  presentation.  One  of  the  circuits  which 
he  organized  was  in  a  desperate  neighborhood  called  Hell  Neck ;  of 
which  he  writes  :  "  One  sinner  there  said  he  had  heard  Abbott  swear, 
and  had  seen  him  figlit,  and  now  would  go  and  hear  him  preach.  The 
word  reached  his  heart,  and  he  soon  after  became  a  convert  to  the 
Lord.  After  meeting  he  invited  me  home  with  him,  and  several 
others  invited  me  to  preacli  at  their  houses,  so  that  I  got  preaching 
places  all  through  tlie  neighborhood,  and  a  considerable  revival  of 
religion  took  place,  althougli  it  had  been  so  noted  for  wickedness." 

Such  a  bold  invasion  of  tlie  strongholds  of  Satan  was  likely  to  be 
resented  by  that  great  adversary  of  souls,  and  various  and  desperate 
were  the  efforts  made  by  his  servants  to  frighten  or  defeat  this  sturdy 
evangelist.  At  Deerfield  he  heard  of  a  gang  of  ruffians  who  had 
threatened  to  tar  and  feather  any  Metliodist  preacher  who  should  vent- 
ure to  open  his  mouth  in  their  settlement ;  but  Deerfield  was  in  the 
line  of  his  duty,  and  thither  he  went  to  preach.  "  At  first,"  says  he, 
*'  I  thought  I  would  return.  Consulting  with  fiesli  and  blood,  I  con- 
<*luded  that  it  would  be  a  disagreeable  thing  to  have  my  clothes  spoiled, 
and  my  hair  aU  matted  together  with  tar;  but  I  called  to  mind  the 
sufferings  of  my  Lord,  and  immediately  resolved  to  go  and  preach,  if 
I  had  to  die  for  it. 

"1  found  a  large  congregation  filling  the  house  and  crowding  tlie 
neighboring  premises.  I  went  in  among  them  and  gave  out  a  hymn, 
but  no  one  sung.  I  then  sung  four  lines  myself,  while  every  joint  in  my 
body  trembled.  I  said,  *  Let  us  pray,'  and  before  prayer  was  over  the 
power  of  God  fell  on  me  in  such  a  manner  that  it  instantly  removed 
from  me  the  fear  of  man,  and  some  cried  out.     I  arose,  took  my  text. 
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and  preached  with  great  liberty.  Before  the  meeting  was  over  1  saw 
many  tears  drop  from  their  eyes,  and  the  head  of  the  mob  said  that 
he  had  never  heard  such  preaching  since  Robert  Williams  went 
away ;  so  I  came  oflE  clear.  Glory  be  to  God,  who  stood  by  me  in 
this  trying  hour ! " 

On  one  occasion  he  was  called  to  see  a  Quaker  woman  who  had 
been  awakened  under  one  of  his  sermons,  and  was  in  an  a\vful  agony 
of  conviction.  When  he  arrived  she  was  sitting  with  both  hands 
clenched  in  her  hair,  and  crying  out  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  1  Save, 
Lord,  or  I  perish  ! " 

Abbott  told  her  to  pray  in  faith ;  look  to  Jesus;  lay  hold  of  the 
promises,  and  God  would  have  mercy  on  her. 

"  But  I  cannot  pray,"  said  the  distracted  wpman. 

"  You  do  pray  very  well,"  said  Abbott.     ^'  Go  on." 

"She  cannot  pray  in  English,"  said  a  pious  friend  who  was  present. 

"  Let  her  pray  in  Dutch,  then.  God  understands  Dutch  as  well  as 
English,"  was  Abbott's  reply. 

A  hymn  was  now  sung,  and  when  it  was  over,  Abbott  says,  "  I  felt 
such  faith,  that  I  told  them  the  Lord  would  deliver  her;  and  said, 
I^t  us  pray.  In  a  few  minutes  she  clapped  her  hands  together  and 
cried  '  My  Lord,  my  God,  and  my  Father ! '  Her  soul  was  immedi- 
ately set  at  liberty,  and  slie  sprang  up,  rejoicing,  and  giving  glory  to 
(iod.  Her  husband  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  exhorted  him  to 
look  to  God,  and  he  would  And  mercy.  In  about  six  weeks  after  he 
was  safely  converted." 

Among  the  converts  in  these  his  early  labors  was  a  bigoted  Papist, 
who  had  determined  to  murder  his  wife  for  going  to  the  Methodist 
meeting,  but  somehow  was  induced  to  go  himself ;  another  was  a  wild, 
drunken  school-master,  whom  Abbott  prayed  out  of  the  delirium  tre- 
maiJt^  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  band  of  Indians  who  once  strayed 
into  his  congregation  were  deeply  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  crowded  about  him,  eagerly  desiring 
him  to  show  them  how  to  be  saved.  For  years  tliis  Jersey  farmer  was 
God's  instrument  in  working  a  constant  succession  of  gracious  mira- 
cles. For  want  of  houses  to  preach  in,  he  often  held  his  meetings  in 
groves,  where  thousands  ui>on  thousands  assembled  to  hear  him ;  and 
as  he  preached  in  "God's  first  temples,"  with  a  Jersey  wagon  for 
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a  pulpit,  multitudes  of  sinners  were  overwhelmed  by  the  power  of 
the  word,  many  of  whom  were  speedily  and  joyfully  converted. 

CrOUg^h^  of  Perry  Hall. — If  any  one  is  saying,  These  were 
all  common,  ignorant  people,  and,  therefore,  these  excitements  are 
natural  enough,  let  him  read  this  account  of  the  conversion  of  another 
style  of  man,  taken  from  tlie  pages  of  Stevens's  admirable  *'  History 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureli : " — 

"Asburj-'s  usefulness  in  the  Baltimore  Circuit  at  this  time  had 
permanently  important  results.  lie  gathered  into  the  young  Societies 
not  a  few  of  those  iniluential  families  whose  opulence  and  social  posi- 
tion gave  material  strength  to  Methodism  through  much  of  its  early 
history  in  that  eityj  while  their  exemplary  devotion  helped  to  maintain 
its  primitive  purity  and  power/' 

Henry  Dorsey  Gough  and  liis  family  were  distinguished  examples. 
Gough  possessed  a  fonune  in  lands  and  money  amounting  to  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Governor  Ridirelev.  Ilis  conntrv  residence — Perrv  Hall,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  city — was  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  elegant  in 
America  at  that  time.  But  he  was  an  mihappy  man  in  the  midst  of 
his  luxury.  His  wife  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  Methodist 
preaching,  but  he  forlxide  her  to  hear  them  again.  While  revehng 
with  wine  and  gay  comi)anions,  one  evening,  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  divert  themselves  by  going  together  to  a  Methodist  assembly. 
Asburj^  was  the  preacher,  and  no  godless  diversion  could  be  found  in 
his  presence. 

"What  nonsense,''  exclaimed  one  of  the  convivialists,  as  they 
returned,  "  what  nonsense  have  we  heard  to-night  I " 

"  Xo,"  replied  Gough,  startling  them  with  sudden  surprise ;  "  what 
we  have  heard  is  the  truth,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

"  I  will  never  hinder  you  again  from  hearing  the  Methodists,"  he 
said,  as  he  entered  his  house  and  met  his  wife.  The  impression  of  the 
sermon  was  so  profound  that  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  his  accustomed 
pleasures.  He  became  deeply  serious,  and  at  last  melancholy,  "and 
was  near  destroying  himself "  under  the  awakened  sense  of  his  mis- 
spent hfe ;  but  God  mercifully  preserved  him.  Kiding  to  one  of  his 
plantations,  he  heard  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  in  a  cabin,  and 
listening,  discovered  that  a  negro  from  a  neighboring  estate  was  lead- 
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ing  tlie  devotions  of  his  own  slaves,  and  offering  fervent  tlianksgivings 
for  the  blessings  of  their  depressed  lot.  His  heart  was  touched,  and 
with  emotion  he  exclaimed,  "  Alas,  O  Lord  !  I  liave  my  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  and  yet,  ungrateful  wretch  that  I  am,  I  never 
thanked  thee,  as  this  poor  slave  does,  who  has  scarcely  clothes  to  put 
on  or  food  to  satisfy  his  hunger."  The  luxurious  master  was  taught  a 
lesson  on  the  nature  of  true  contentment  and  happiness,  which  he 
oould  never  forget.  His  work-worn  servants  in  their  lowly  cabins 
knew  a  blessedness  which  he  had  never  found  in  his  sumptuous  man- 
aion.  He  returned  home,  pondering  the  mystery,  with  a  distressed 
and  contrite  heart.  He  retired  from  his  table,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  large  company  of  his  friends,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  knees 
in  a  chamber.  While  there,  imploring  the  mercy  of  God,  he  received 
oonscious  pardon  and  peace.  In  a  transport  of  joy  he  went  to  his 
company,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  found  the  Methodists'  blessing ;  I  have 
found  the  Methodists'  God  1 " 

Both  he  and  his  wife  now  became  members  of  the  Methodist 
Society,  and  Perry  Hall  was  henceforth  an  asylum  for  the  itinerants 
and  a  "  preaching  place."  Rankin  visited  it  next  year,  and  says,  "  I 
spent  a  most  agreeable  evening  with  them.  A  numerous  family  of 
servants  were  called  in  for  exhortation  and  prayer,  so  that,  with  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  house,  we  had  a  little  congregation." 

"Perry  Hall,"  says  Lednuni,  "was  tlie  resoi-t  of  much  company, 
among  whom  the  skeptic  and  the  Romanist  were  sometimes  found. 
Members  of  the  Baltimore  bar,  the  elite  of  Maryland,  were  there. 
But  it  mattered  not  who  were  there ;  when  the  bell  rang  for  family 
devotion  they  were  seen  in  the  chapel,  which  Mr.  Gough  had 
erected  near  by,  and  if  there  was  no  male  person  present  wlio 
could  lead  the  devotions,  Mrs.  Gough  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
gave  out  a  hynrn,  which  was  often  raised  and  sung  by  the  colored 
servants,  after  which  she  would  engage  in  prayer.  Take  her  alto- 
gether, *few  such  have  been  found  on  earth.'  Asbury  called  her 
a  *  true  daughter '  to  himself,  and  Coke,  *  a  precious  woman  of  fine 
sense.' " 

Thus  among  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  the  Lord  was  raising  up 
a  spiritual  people  to  praise  him,  and  to  carry  forward  his  work  in  the 
New  World. 
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The  Second  American  Conftrent^  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  25,  1774.  The  reports  showed  10  circaits,  situated  in  the 
Colonies  of  New  York,  "  The  Jerseys,"  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia;  17  preachers — an  increase  of  seven  in  one  year;  and 
2,073  members  of  Society — nearly  double  the  number  reported  in 
1773. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Conference  there  remain  only  a  few 
references  to  economical  arrangements.  It  was  ordered  that  "every 
itinerant  in  full  membenfliip  in  the  Conference  must  own  the  horse  pro- 
vided for  him  by  his  circuit ; "  that "  each  preacher  should  be  allowed 
six  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  a  quarter,  (the  Pennsylvania 
"pound"  was  two  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,)  besides  traveling  ex- 
penses ;  that  Rankin,  as  "^  General  Assistant,"  should  be  supported  by 
the  circuits  where  he  might  spend  his  time  ;  that  a  collection  should 
be  made  at  Ea.*^ter  on  each  circuit  to  relieve  the  chapel  debts  and 
itinerants  in  want ;  and  that  all  were  to  change  circuits  at  the  end  of 
six  months;  wliile  Asbury  an<l  Pihnoor,  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  were  to  make  an  exchange  once  a  quarter. 

Freeborn  Crarretti^on. — Among  the  little  band  who  held 
the  field  during  the  AVar  of  the  Revolution  was  Freeborn  Garrett- 
son,  whose  name  and  fame  are  so  deeply  interwoven  in  the  his- 
torv  of  Methodism  in  New  York.  He  was  bom  in  1752,  in 
Maryland,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Susquehanna  River,  where  the  Garrettson  plantation 
still  remains  in  tlie  ])os.session  of  a  branch  of  the  familyt  This 
able  and  admirable  minister  and  organizer  was  converted  in  1775,  and 
at  once  the  way  seemed  to  open  for  his  becoming  a  preacher.  Thift 
idea  he  resisted  as  long  as  he  dared ;  but  at  length,  after  being  warned 
in  visions  by  night  and  overwhelmed  with  conviction  by  day,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  call  of  God  and  entered  the  regular  work  of  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  1775,  in  which  he  soon  found  use  for  all  his  native  courage 
and  his  heaven-bom  patience  and  devotion.  A  "  Tory  "  was  an  object 
of  especial  hatred  to  the  patriots,  among  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  impression  prevailed  that  the  Methodist  preachers  were  all  Tories ; 
and  on  which  account  they  were  in  constant  peril.  In  Maryland  Gar- 
rettson was  mobbed  and  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  too  much  loyalty 
to  King  (ieorge ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  was  beaten  almost  to  death 
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witli  a  stick  hj  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Queen  Anne  County,  for 
no  other  offense  than  that  of  being  a  Methodist  preacher. 

Pcdicord,  another  itinerant,  was  attacked  and  beaten  on  the 
pnblic  road  witli  eucli  violence  that  lie  carried  the  scars  to  hia 
grave.  Foster,  Wren,  and  Forrest  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  only 
released  by  their  furnishing  bonds  for  their  future  "good  behavior;" 
which  was  understood  to  mean  not  to  preach  any  more  in  tlie  county. 
But  there  were  always  more  counties  somewhere,  and  thus  the  brave 


pioneers  held  to  their  work,  literally  obeying  the  command  of  Christ, 
"  Vlien  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another,"  and 
patiently  accepting  the  truth  of  his  declaration  that,  "  The  disciple  is 
not  alwvc  his  Master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  Lord." 

A  Prison  for  a  Pnlplt. — The  experience  of  Joseph  Hartley 
is  worthy  of  special  notice.  After  being  "bound  over"  in  penal 
bonds  of  five  hundred  pounds  not  to  preach  any  more  in  Queen  Anno 
County  he  took  u])  his  mission  to  the  sinners  in  the  county  of  Talbot. 
Here  he  was  whipped  and  thrust  into  prison,  where  be  was  kept  for  a 
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considerable  time ;  but  from  tKe  window  of  ius  cell  he  kept  op  hii 
ministry,  and  at  length  so  great  were  the  crowds  attracted  to  this 
strange  service  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  went  on  faster  than  ever. 
On  Sundays  the  people  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  around  need  to  assem- 
ble in  front  of  his  window,  nurohere  of  whom  were  happily  cosTerted; 
and  BO  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  this  preaching  prisoner  that 
some  of  the  inhabitants  declared  he  would  convert  the  whole  town  if 
he  were  not  released.     TIic  fceUitg  in  Hartley's  favor  grew  so  strong 


that  the  magistrates  were  glad  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  his  prison, 
provided  he  would  go  away  and  ]>reach  no  more  in  Talbot  County. 
Nevertlieless  the  work  of  grace  went  on  in  the  community,  and  a  pow- 
erful revival  followed,  which  at  length  resulted  in  the  eetablishment 
of  a  flourishing  Society. 

A  Creat  Revival  in  Virginia. — While  these  persecutions 
were  in  progress  in  Maryland,  the  neighboring  colony  of  Virginia  was 
the  scene  of  a  great  revival  of  religion,  chiefly  under  the  labors  of 
that  warm-hearted  Enghsh  evangelist,  Shadford.  In  1775  and  1776, 
while  the  whole  country  was  seething  and  sometimes  boiling  over  with 
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revolutionary  wrath,  no  greater  proof  than  this  could  be  desired  that 
the  Lord  was  in  the  word  as  preached  by  his  itinerant  ministers.  The 
center  of  this  revival  was  the  famous  old  Brunswick  Circuit,  to  which 
Shadford  was  appointed  at  the  Conference  of  1775.  It  comprised 
fourteen  counties  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Virginia  and  extended 
over  into  Bute  and  Halifax  counties,  in  North  tCarolina. 

On  his  arrival  Shadford  found  about  eight  hundred  members  in 
the  Societies  of  his  circuit,  who,  however,  were  very  poorly  organ- 
ized ;  his  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  reform  the  classes,  appoint  proper 
leaders,  and  see  that  all  the  preachers  who  shared  the  circuit  with  him 
met  their  congregations  in  class  at  the  close  of  every  public  service,  in 
true  Wesleyan  fashion.  The  fruit  of  this  labor  was  apparent  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  people  in  religious  knowledge,  and  soon  the  whole 
circuit  was  in  a  glow^  of  revival. 

Among  Shadford's  chief  friends  and  helpers  in  this  great  circuit 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jarratt,  a  parish  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal,  or 
English,  Church,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  Dinwiddie  County,  Virginia. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  evangelical  man,  an  admirer  of  Methodism,  a 
believer  in  the  Wesleyan  views  of  the  doctrines  of  Regeneration,  Free 
Grace,  and  Entire  Sanctification :  in  all  of  which  respects  he  was  a 
notable  exception  to  the  clergy  of  his  order  who  claimed  to  repre- 
sent "  the  Church  "  in  America.  This  good  man  entered  heartily  into 
the  revival  work,  orgjinized  classes  among  his  own  people,  ranged  the 
country  preaching  in  all  directions,  while  his  own  Church  was  in  con- 
stant use  for  revival  meetings,  and  his  house  was  a  home  for  the  home- 
less itinerants,  in  whose  success  he  had  the  grace  to  rejoice. 

Mr.  Rankin,  who  went  down  to  visit  his  brethren  on  the  Brunswick 
Circuit  during  the  height  of  the  revival,  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  Sunday  which  he  spent  with  Shadford : — 

"  We  went  to  the  chapel  at  ten,  where  I  had  liberty  of  mind  and 
strength  of  body  beyond  my  expectation.  After  preaching  I  met  the 
Society,  and  was  more  relieved  both  in  body  and  mind.  At  four  in 
the  afternoon  I  preached  again,  from  '  I  set  before  thee  an  open  door, 
and  no  man  can  shut  it.'  I  had  gone  through  about  two  thirds  of  my 
discourse,  and  was  bringing  the  words  home  to  the  present  now,  when 
such  power  descended  that  hundreds  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  house 
seemed  to  shake  with  the  presence  of  God.     The  jchapel  was  full  of 
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white  and  black,  and  many  were  without  that  could  not  get  in.  Look 
wherever  we  would  we  saw  nothing  but  streaming  eyes  and  faces 
bathed  in  tears ;  and  heard  nothing  but  groans  and  strong  cries  after 
God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  My  voice  was  drowned  amid  the 
groans  and  prayers  of  the  congregation.  I  then  sat  down  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  both  Mr.  S.  and  I  were  so  filled  with  the  divine  presence  that 
we  could  only  sav,  "  This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this 
is  the  gate  of  heaven  I '  Husbands  were  inviting  their  wives  to  go  to 
heaven,  wives  their  husbands:  parents  their  children  and  children 
their  parents:  brothers  their  sisters  and  sisters  their  brothers.  In 
short,  those  wlio  were  happy  in  God  themselves  were  for  bringing  all 
their  friends  to  him  in  their  arms.  This  mighty  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
continued  for  above  an  hour :  in  which  time  many  were  awakened^ 
some  found  i)eaee  with  (iod,  and  others  his  pure  love.  We  attempted 
to  s|)eak  or  sing  again  and  aijcaiu  ;  but  no  sooner  had  we  begun  than  our 
voices  were  drowned.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we  at  last  per- 
suaded the  people,  as  nii^ht  drew  on,  to  retire  to  their  own  homes." 

Rankin  also  attended   one   of   Shadford's  quarterly  meetings,  of 
which  he  savs  : — 

**Xo  chapel  or  preaeliin«j:-liouse  in  Virginia  would  have  contained 
one  third  of  the  congregation.  Our  friends,  knowing  this,  had  con- 
trived to  shade  with  bougli>  of  trees  a  space  that  would  contain  two  or 
three  thousiind  pei*sons.  Tuder  this,  fully  screene<:l  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  we  held  our  general  love-feast.  It  began  between  eight  and 
nine  on  AVednesday  morning,  and  continued  till  noon.  Many  testified 
that  they  had  ' redemption  through  the  blood'  of  Jesus,  'even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins."  And  many  were  able  to  declare  that  it  had  '  cleansed  ^ 
them  *  from  all  sin.'  So  clear,  so  full,  so  strong  was  their  testimony, 
that  while  some  were  speaking  their  experience  hundreds  were  in 
tears,  and  others  vehemently  crying  to  God  for  pardon  or  holiness. 

"About  eight  our  watch-night  began.  Mr.  J.  [supposed  to  be 
Pastor  Jarratt]  preached  an  excellent  sermon ;  the  rest  of  the  preachers 
exliorted  and  prayed  with  divine  energy.  Surely,  for  the  work 
wrought  on  these  two  days,  many  will  praise  God  to  all  eternity." 

It  was  recorded  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  "  many  children  from 
eight  to  ten  years  old  are  now  under  strong  convictions,  and  some  of 
them  are  savingly  qpn verted  to  God ;  "  a  hint  at  the  prevailing  notion 
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among  Christians  of  those  times  that  it  was  out  of  the  mouths  of  grown 
up  iKJople  only  that  the  Lord  could  have  any  perfect  praise. 

''  One  of  the  doctrines  which  are  particularly  insisted  upon,"  writes 
Pastor  Jarratt,  "  is,  that  of  a  present  salvation ;  a  salvation  not  only 
from  the  guilt  and  power,  but  also  from  the  root  of  sin ;  a  cleansing 
from  all  iSlthincss  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  we  may  perfect  holiness  in 
the  fear  of  God ;  a  going  on  to  perfection,  which  we  sometimes  define 
by  '  Loving  God  with  all  our  heart.'  •  Several  who  had  believed  were 
deeply  sensible  of  their  want  of  this.  I  have  seen  both  men  and 
women,  who  had  long  been  happy  in  a  sense  of  God's  pardoning  love, 
as  much  convicted  on  accoimt  of  the  remains  of  sin  in  their  hearts, 
and  as  much  distressed  for  a  total  deliverance  from  them,  as  ever  I  saw 
any  for  justification." 

He  also  mentions  that  ''  the  unhappy  disputes  between  England 
and  her  colonies,  wliich  just  before  had  engrossed  all  our  conversation, 
seemed  now  in  most  companies  to  be  forgot,  wliile  things  of  far  greater 
importance  lay  so  near  the  heart." 

In  this  revival,  however,  there  was  a  very  clear  marking  of  the 
*'  color  line."  The  chapels  being  none  too  large  for  the  white  congre- 
gations, the  negroes  were  allowed  to  stand  without,  crowding  about 
the  doors  and  windows,  where  they  were  allowed  to  pick  up  such 
crumbs  of  comfort  as  fell  from  their  Master's  table.  Large  numbers 
of  them  were  converted,  but  they  must  needs  be  organized  into  "  black 
elasses." 

This  great  awakening  continued  for  about  two  years,  and  its  fruits 
were  sound  and  substantial. 

Writing  in  September,  1770,  Jarratt  says:  "If  you  ask,  'How 
stands  the  case  now  with  those  that  have  been  the  subjects  of  the  late 
work  ? '  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  I  have  not  heai*d  of  any  one 
apostate  yet.  Upon  the  whole,  things  are  in  as  flourishing  a  condition 
s&  can  reasonably  be  expected,  considering  what  gi*eat  numbers,  of  vari- 
ous capacities  and  stations,  have  lately  been  added  to  the  Societies." 

On  making  up  liis  statistics  for  tlie  Conference  of  1766  Sliadford 
found  that  the  membei*ship  of  the  Brunswick  Circuit  was  2,666,  an 
increase  of  over  1,800  in  a  single  year.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  political 
elamor  and  confusion  which  sorely  crippled  other  communions,  Amer- 
ioan  Methodism  ^ined  this  year  an  increase  in  membership  of  1,873. 
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Atbary  in  SeclusioD.— As  the  war-cloud  grew  darker  the' 
position  of  the  itinerants  became  more  perilons.  Danger  conid  not 
frighten  them  from  tlicir  work,  but  the  laws  now  began  to  place  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  their  patli.  In  Maryland,  for  example,  a  test 
oath  was  ordered  to  be  administered  to  all  doubtful  persons ;  which 
oath  was  a  pledge  to  take  up  arms  in  aid  of  the  Revolution  if  called  to 
ilo  so  by  the  colonial  antliorities.  Of  course  such  oatlis  were  not  for 
the  clergy ;  but  the  itinerants  were  not  "  clergymen ; "  they  were  only 
"  preachers ; "  and  here  was  a  convenient  cudgel  with  whicli  to  belabor 
^  tliLHi      Wiatever  may  have 

been  the  personal  polities  of 
Asbury  he  had  not  come  to 
America  to  shoot  men,  but 
to  bave  them ,  and  therefore, 
after  being  denounced  as  an 
Englishman,  and  escaping  the 
dt  ith  intended  for  him  by 
euiiie  active  Bevolutiouist, 
ulio  put  a  bullet  through 
liib  chaise  but  failed  to  reach 
its  occupant  he  took  his  de- 
parture for  the  Colony  of 
Dclaw  ore  where  the  test-oath 
was  not  so  rigidly  enforced. 
IJnt  even  hero  tliere  was  a 
Light  Horse  Patrol,"  wliidi, 
in  the  name  of  Liberty,  prac- 
ticed a  good  deal  of  petty 
tyrannv  In  April,  1778,  a 
band  of  this  revolutionary  police  came  to  the  house  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  White,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  Oonnty 
of  Kent,  seized  him,  and  carried  him  oS  to  jail  under  the  charge  of 
being  a  Methodist!  It  was  on  the  pUntation  of  this  same  Methodist 
judge  that  Asbury  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  from  his  cncmiee, 
who,  if  they  liad  known  what  prey  was  concealed  in  that  little  cabin 
hidden  among  the  slinibbery  beyond  the  orchard,  might  have  made 
another  notable  capture  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
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For  five  weeks  the  judge  was  held  a  prisoner ;  prayers  being  offered 
night  and  day  for  his  safety  by  his  godly  household,  whose  devotions 
were  led  by  the  man  of  all  others  whom  the  patriots  now  wished  to 
capture,  or  else  to  drive  out  of  the  country.  WTien  his  trial  came  on 
his  wife  conducted  his  defense ;  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  no  lawyer 
could  be  found  to  do  it ;  and  so  admirably  did  she  plead  her  cause  that 
her  husband  and  client  was  "  acquitted,"  though  he  was  unquestion- 
ably guilty  of  the  offense  charged  against  him. 

Meanwhile  the  search  for  the  hated  British  Methodist  was  kept 
up  by  the  patriot  patrol,  who  sometimes  used  violence  as  well  as 
vigilance;  it  therefore  became  the  part  of  discretion — ^valor  was 
out  of  the  question — for  Asbury  to  fly  from  this  place  of  concealment, 
lest  his  friends  should  have  their  house  burned  over  their  heads  by 
this  irresponsible  mob  on  suspicion  that  the  "  Tory  preacher  "  might  be 
hidden  in  it.  Tliis  he  did ;  and  like  a  runaway  negro,  a  fugitive  from 
injustice,  he  took  to  the  woods  and  swamps,  and  it  was  nearly  a  month 
before  he  ventured  to  return.  During  this  time  he  found  shelter  in 
the  rude  cabin  of  a  friendly  backwoodsman ;  and  he  mentions  also  that 
in  these  thirty  or  forty  days  in  the  wilderness  his  soul  was  blessed  with 
very  precious  manifestations  of  divine  love. 

Although  a  recluse,  Asbury  was  the  chief  of  the  itinerant  gospel 
band.  One  by  one,  or  two  by  two,  they  visited  him,  keeping  him 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  he  continued  to  direct 
by  letters.  In  1779  he  ventured  to  hold  a  Conference  at  the  Judge's 
mansion ;  but  for  a  time  such  was  the  storm  of  patriotic  persecution 
that  he  could  only  leave  his  wood-embowered  cottage  by  night :  and 
this  he  did,  going  from  house  to  house  in  the  darkness,  and  preaching 
the  Gosi)el,  which  was  as  a  fire  shut  up  in  his  bones. 

Perhaps  this  good  man  would  have  made  a  more  brilliant  figure  in 
history,  as  history  goes,  if  he  had  taken  the.  oath  which  he  was  at 
such  pains  to  avoid.  If  he  had  joined  the  Continental  army  and 
marched  to  the  defense  of  liberty,  he  might  also  have  come  down  the 
generations  as  one  of  the  Kevolutionary  fathers,  with  a  piquant 
perfume  of  gunpowder  about  him;  but  the  fathers  of  Methodism 
had  not  learned  that  the  ten  commandments,  or  any  of  them,  might 
be  suspended  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  in  a  Kepublic,  or  by  the 
r(»yal  will  of  a  King.     They  held  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  law  of 
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God,  which,  in  the  real  or  fancied  exigences  of  government,  is  so 
easily  explained  away.  K  any  modem  Methodist  is  moved  to  monm 
as  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  the  statement  that  so  few  of  the 
fathers  of  his  Church  had  epaalets  on  their  shoulders,  let  him  comfort 
himself  with  the  other  recollection  that  so  few  of  them  had  blood  on 
their  hands.  The  most  of  them  were  brave  enough  not  to  be  driven 
by  the  rush  of  patriotic  fury  into  laying  down  the  Bible  and  taking 
up  the  sword.  They  could  suffer  %nd  die,  if  need  be,  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves ;  but  if  they  were  to 
be  martyrs,  they  preferred  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel's 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  what  difference  there  might  be  between 
living  under  the  government  of  a  congress  and  under  that  of  a 
parliament  and  king. 

The  English  missionaries  Depart. — The  inglorious 
flight  of  Rodda  in  1777,  made  necessary  by  his  too  ardent  service  of 
King  George ;  and  the  more  dignified  departure  of  Rankin,  who  could 
not  keep  pace  with  events,  left  only  two  of  the  English  brethren  in 
the  field  ;  Asbury  and  Sliadford.  It  appears  that  these  two  men  had 
hoped  to  weather  the  storm ;  but  it  was  now  evident  tliat  the  patriots 
were  bent  on  driving  out  of  the  country,  or  else  out  of  the  world, 
every  man  of  any  consequence  who  would  not  swear  allegiance  to 
their  ideas  of  liberty.  At  last  Shadford's  British  heart  failed  him, 
and  he  sought  out  his  only  remaining  Wesleyan  co-patriot,  into  whose 
hands  the  care  of  all  tlie  Societies  had  fallen,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  survey  of  the  situation. 

It  was  a  discouraging  situation  enough.  Two  of  the  three  chief 
points  which  had  deterinined  the  geographical  position  of  the  Meth- 
odist circle  were  blotted  out.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  supply  the 
Xew  York  and  Philadelphia  pulpits  with  members  of  the  Conference ; 
Norfolk,  Va.,'had  been^  abandoned  ;  the  country  was  full  of  bands  of 
armed  men — soldiers,  patrols,  bushwhackers  fighting  on  their  own 
hook — all  of  whom  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  men  of  their 
profession.  The  Americans  were  still  divided  into  Whigs  and 
Tories ;  for  the  fate  of  the  revolution  still  hung  in  ev^n  scale ;  and 
thus,  in  spite  of  their  determination  to  let  all  politics  alone  and  attend 
only  to  the  ministry  of  the  word,  the  preachers  stood  between  two 
fires.     What  was  to  be  done  ?    As  the  last  and  M/op?r  resort  they 
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pealed  the  ease  to  Ileaven,  and  separated  to  spend  a  day  in  solemn 
fasting  and  prayer. 

It  was  no  light  occasion  that  brought  Asbnry  and  Shadford  to 
their  knees  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  whether  they  should  or  should 
not  abandon  their  work.  Shadford  had  suffered  as  well  as  his 
chief.  lie  had  been  threatened  with  iiiiprisouincnt  in  Virginia, 
and,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  remarkable  usefulness,  ho  left  it 
for  the  Nortli  in  the  depth  of  winter.  On  his  route  he  was  lost  in 
the  woods  at  night,  when  the  weather  was  intensely  cold  and  the  snow 
a  foot  deep.  He  could  discover  no  house ;  without  relief  ho  must 
perish.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  for  deliverance.  On  rising 
he  stood  some  time  listening,  wlicn  lie  heard  the  distant  barking  of  a 
dog.  Following  the  sound,  he  was  welcomed  at  the  house  of  a  plan- 
tation. Thus  saved,  he  hastened  into  Maryland;  but  there  also  he 
was  rcquired  to  renounce  his  loyaltyj  or  be  in  peril  of  imprisonment, 
if  not  death.  He  could  not  travel  without  a  pass,  nor  have  a  pass 
without  taking  the  oaths. 

In  the  evening  of  this  solemn  day  of  decision  Shadford  rejoined 
his  chief,  and  inquired  what  conclusion  he  had  reached. 

"  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  go  to  England,"  responded  the  stead- 
fast Asbury.  Shadford  replied,  "  My  work  here  is  done ;  I  cannot 
stay ;  it  is  as  strongly  impi-esscd  on  my  mind  that  I  ought  to  go  home, 
as  it  was  at  first  that  I  oui^ht  to  come  to  America." 

"  Then  one  of  us  must  be  under  a  delusion,"  rejoined  Asbury. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Shadford ;  "  I  may  have  a  call  to  go,  and  you  to 
stay." 

"  I  believe,"  adds  Shadford,  "  we  both  obeyed  the  call  of  Provi- 
dence. We  saw  we  must  part,  though  we  loved  as  David  and  Jona- 
than. And,  indeed,  these  times  made  us  love  one  another  in  a  pecul- 
iar manner.  O  how  glad  were  we  to  meet  and  pour  our  griefs  into 
each  other's  bosom  1 " 

Shadford  managed  to  obtain  a  pass  from  the  military  authorities  to 
go  to  the  North,  and  at  once  set  out  across  the  cotmtry  for  Philadel- 
phia. That  night  he  was  attacked  by  an  armed  man  on  the  highway, 
who  presented  a  musket  at  his  breast,  threatening  his  life.  He  and  a 
companion  were  allowed  at  last  to  proceed,  but  found  that  the  bridge 

at  Chester  was  broken  down.     ^'With  our  saddle-bags  upon  our 
29 
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backs,"  he  sajs,  ^^  we  crept  on  our  hands  and  knees  on  a  narrow  plank 
to  that  part  of  the  great  bridge  tliat  remained  standing,  and  got  our 
horses  over  the  next  morning.  Thus,  througli  the  mercy  and  good- 
ness of  God,  we  got  safe  into  Chester  that  night,  and  the  next  night 
into  Pliiladelphia,  Here  we  met  three  or  four  of  our  preachers,  who, 
like  ourselves,  were  refugees.  I  continued  near  six  weeks  before  I 
got  a  passage,  and  then  embarked  for  Cork  in  Ireland ;  from  thence 
to  Wales,  an  1  tlien  across  to  Bristol." 

Shadford  then  resumed  liis  ministry  in  England,  and  labored  with 
his  characteristic  aixlor  till  1791,  when,  after  twenty-three  years  of 
itinerant  life,  his  infirm  health  required  him  to  take  a  supernumerary 
relation  to  the  Conference,  and  in  1S16  he  died  in  great  triumph  in  the 
seventy -eighth  year  of  his  age. 

"  So  we  a]-e  left  alone,"  writes  Asbury ;  "  but  I  leave  myself  in  the 
hand  of  God,  ixOying  on  his  good  providence  to  direct  and  protect, 
persuaded  that  nothing  will  befall  me  but  what  shall  conduce  to  Ids 
glory  and  my  benefit."  But  if  "  left  alone  "  by  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries, Methodism  in  America  had  been  planted  by  rivers  of  waters,  and 
was  already  bearing  fruit  abundantly,  while  a  band  of  faithful  and 
efficient  "  Helpers,"  as  Wesley  called  his  preachers  of  the  rank  and 
file,  were  already  in  the  field,  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  enemies,  were 
holding  most  of  the  ground  they  had  so  painfully  and  faithfully  won. 

The  hearts  of  the  preachers  now  turned  with  one  accord  to  Asbury 
as  the  man  to  lead  them  out  of  this  wilderness  of  war.  He  was  by 
far  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  man  among  them ;  had  been  duly 
appointed  by  Wesley  as  "  General  Assistant  for  America ; "  had  shown 
a  much  better  understanding  of  the  Colonial  situation  and  the  Colonial 
temper  than  Rankin,  who  was  too  good  a  Scotchman  to  be  a  good  Amer- 
ican ;  and  now  that  he  had  chosen  their  people  for  his  people,  as  weU 
as  their  God  for  his  God,  the  native-bom  preachers,  into  whose  untried 
but  not  unskillful  hands  so  great  a  work  had  fallen,  rallied  around  their 
chief,  who  thenceforth  became  to  them  a  Joshua :  the  personal  lead- 
ership of  their  English  Moses  having  substantially  ended  with  the 
arrival  in  America  of  his  unfortunate  Calm  Address. 

Influential  Friends. — In  this  enforced  seclusion  of  nearly 
two  years,  Asbury  gained  some  distinguished  friends ;  among  them 
Richard  Bassett,  of  Dover,  whose  country-seat  at  Bohemia  Manor,  and 
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its  old  "  Bethesda  Chapel,"  came  to  be  very  familiar  to  the  itinerants ; 
the  one  for  its  warm  hospitality,  the  other  for  the  displays  of  divine 
power  and  glory  therein.  The  high  position  of  Judge  Bassctt,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
new  nation,  a  Senator  in  Congress,  and  afterward  Governor,  was  such 
that  he  was  able  to  render  his  itinerant  brethren  valuable  assistance. 
A  letter  from  Asbury  to  Rankin  had  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some 
American  officers,  wherein  was  abundant  evidence  of  tlie  love  of  the 
writer  for  the  people  of  his  adopted  country,  and  his  expectation  of 
seeing  it  an  independent  nation.  Thus  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
was  persuaded  that  Asbury  and  tlie  men  under  his  command  were  in 
no  wise  dangerous  to  the  progress  of  ^^  free  institutions,"  and  the 
preachers  were  presently  allowed  to  travel  their  circuits  without  fur- 
ther magisterial  hindrance;  though  they  still  had  to  contend  with 
infidelity,  which,  from  first  to  last,  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
working  of  the  war,  and  which  still  gave  them  frequent  tastes  of 
ruffianism  which  kept  their  mission  from  losing  the  excitement  of 
danger. 

Another  well-known  name  is  that  of  Philip  Barratt,  "the  pious 
Judge  Barratt,"  as  Asbury  calls  him,  who  helped  to  shelter  the  itiner- 
ants through  the  stormy  war  period,  and  who  entered  into  etema] 
peace  a  little  while  before  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1784. 

Another  honored  name  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gaw ;  one  of  the 
friends  of  Asbury  in  his  retirement,  and  soon  afterward  called  to  be 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadelphia.  This  clergy- 
man, and  the  excellent  Virginia  rector,  Jarratt,  stand  as  points  of 
admiration  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church  in  America ;  shining 
illustrations,  like  Fletcher,  Perronet,  Grimshaw,  and  Venn,  in  England, 
of  how  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  Methodists  and  Epis- 
copalians, brethren  of  the  same  blood,  to  dwell  together  in  harmony  if 
not  in  unity. 

Otterbein  and  the  United  Brethren. — The  close  fel- 
lowship, followed  by  the  open  rupture,  of  Mr.  Wesley  with  the  Mora- 
vian Church  and  its  leader.  Count  Zinzendorf,  of  Hermhut,  is  called 
to  mind  by  the  ardent  friendship  whic}i  existed  between  Francis  As- 
bury and  the  Rev.  Philip  William  Otterbein ;  the  leading  mind  in  the 
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foriiintion  of  the  body  called  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  In  the 
year  1742  Count  Zinzendorf  visited  Pennsjlvania,  and  by  liis  earnest 
preaching  of  Free  Grace,  then  quite  a  doctrinal  wonder  in  America, 
called  together,  in  addition  to  those  of  his  own  Society,  the  United 
Brethren  who  had  immigrated  to  that  colony,  a  nomber  of  Lntheraiu, 
German  Befonncrs,  Mennonites,  Tunkers,  etc.,  all  of  whom  were  won 
over  to  his  views,  and  who  were  afterward  nnited  into  what  was  caUed 
"  Tho  Congregation  of  God  in  the  Spirit."  Their  Arminian  theology 
bronght  them  into  conflict  with  the  German  Keformed  Chnrch,  whose 
clergy  were  pronounced  Calvinists ;  many  of  them  wanting  also  in  the 
knowledge  and  personal  experience  of  evangeUcal  religion. 


Some  ten  years  later  Mr.  Otterbein,  then  a  minister  in  the  German 
Ueformed  Church,  came  out  to  America,  He  was  too  spiritually  minded 
to  suit  the  temper  of  the  Lutiicraii  Gliureh  ;  but  ho  soon  found  that  a 
political  Church  in  the  colonies  was  no  more  spiritually  minded  than 
the  same  Church  at  home,  and  after  some  years  of  service  among  the 
American  Lutherans  he  swung  away  from  his  moorings  and  started  out 
to  worship  God  for  himself,  and  to  give  what  help  he  could  to  who- 
ever chose  to  go  with  him.  In  177+  he  organized,  at  Howard's  Hill,  in 
Baltimore,  what  he  called  an  Evangelical  Keformed  Church,  which 
liefanie  the  center  of  a  considerable  conference  of  Churches  under  the 
name  of  United  Brethren;  of  which  himself  and  the  Bev.  Martin 
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Boelim,  father  of  tlie  late  Ber.  Homy  Boehm,  were  the  first  super- 
intendeuts  or  bisbope. 

Wherever  the  itinerants  went  in  the  German-speaking  regions  of 
Maryland,  FennEr^lvania,  and  Virginia,  they  were  likely  to  iind  fam- 
ilies, if  not  Societies,  of  these  evangelical  German  ClmBtians,  who  gave 
them  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  if  they  wore  so  happy  as  to  possess  a 
church,  it  was  sure  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  itinerants  wheiijver 
they  appeared.  Ottcrbein  and  Asbury  were  deeply  attached  to  each 
other.  Tbey  preached  together  in  many  revivals,  and  when  Dr.  Coke 
arrived  to  set  apart  Francis  Asbury  for  the  office  of  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Metliodist  Societies  in  America,  Otterbein  assisted  at 
his  ordination. 

Modern  Metliodists  may  well  extend  a  brotherly  hand  to  the  mem- 
bers of  that  communion  whose  early  history  is  so  preciously  inter- 
woven with  that  of  tlieir  own.  The  body  at  present  consists  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  "  Conference  Districts ; "  over  five  thousand 
"preaching  phces,"  only  about  .  one-fifthof  which  are  "meeting- 
houses;" nearly  a  thousand  I  "itinerant  preachers;"  and,  in 
round  numbers,  a  membenihip     |      of  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  CHURCH  FOR  THE  NEW  NATION. 

li¥ar  TS.  ReU«rion. — That  long-drawn  misery  called  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  wore  itself  out  in  1782,  though  peace  was  not 
foi-mally  declared  until  1783. 

It  had  been  a  period  of  sin  as  well  as  of  misery,  for  colonial  Piety 
was  compelled  to  wait  until  colonial  Liberty  had  settled  her  quarrel: 
thus  iniquity  abounded  and  the  love  of  many  waxed  cold.  The 
doctrines  of  the  patriots  implied  the  largest  faith  in  man,  but  they 
did  not  always  imply  any  considerable  faith  in  God ;  the  hottest  repub- 
licanism and  the  coldest  infidelity  being  often  found  in  the  same  mind. 
Washington  knew  how  to  pray,  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
he  was  an  exceptional  soldier ;  while,  as  is  well-known,  the  opening  of 
the  first  American  Congress  with  prayer  was  on  account  of  the  unex- 
pected presence  of  a  clergyman,  and  not  according  to  any  previous 
plan. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Colonies  could  have  achieved  their  independ- 
ence wliilc  thev  were  so  vounn^  and  weak  without  the  aid  of  France ; 
who,  besides  sending  a  few  troops  to  their  assistance,  kept  the  common 
enemy  busy  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  But  along  with  French 
sympathy  came  Fi-ench  philosophy,  whose  teachings  accorded  well 
with  the  lawlessness  and  license  which  war  always  brings.  Voltaire, 
the  great  French  apostle  in  politics,  literature,  and  irreligion,  was  a 
more  agreeable  teacher  than  Jesus.  The  one  preached  death  as  tie 
end  of  all  things  to  a  sinner,  wliile  the  other  announced  the  unwelcome 
fact  of  a  future  perdition  for  ungodly  men. 

Besides,  it  was  no  small  trial  to  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  sturdy 
Colonists  to  have  their  two  chief  cities,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
garrisoned  by  the  enemy ;  to  be  challenged  by  red-coated  sentinels  as 
they  walked  their  own  streets ;  and  to  hold  their  lives  and  property 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  some  British  officer  sent  out  to  chastise  them 
into  submission.  As  for  New  England,  its  people  were  too  mad  to  be 
very  religious — Puritanism  had  always  a  terrible  temper  when  fully 
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aroused ;  the  South  never  was  very  devout ;  having  for  the  most  part 
nothing  but  the  official  forms  of  godliness ;  and  during  those  gloomy 
jears  the  only  vigorous  life  among  any  body  of  believers  was  among 
the  much-abused  Methodists,  who,  though  subject  to  every  species  of 
indignity  at  tlie  hands  of  magistrates,  soldiers,  and  ruffians,  resolutely 
persisted  in  preaching  the  Gospel ;  whicli  preaching  the  Lord  accom- 
panied with  signal  displays  of  his  grace. 

Asbury  again  at  the  Front. — During  the  last  half  of  tlie 
war-period  Asbury,  having  outlived  the  suspicions  of  the  patriots,  was 
permitted  to  resume  liis  place  as  tlie  general  of  the  itinerant  forces,  in 
which  he  displayed  abilities  of  the  highest  order :  patience,  pei*sistence, 
indifference  to  personal  sufferings,  the  power  of  combination  and  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  and  a  consummate  judgment  of  men  :  just  those 
qualities  which  the  situation  demanded  in  a  pioneer  Bishop  who  was 
<»alled  u]>on  to  manage  a  diocese  reaching  from  Jersey  to  Florida,  from 
the  coast  to  the  AUeglianies,  and  over  them  ;  some  portions  of  which 
were  occupied  by  hostile  annics,  and  the  whole  of  it  suffering  from 
the  i)overty  and  commotion  produced  by  a  long  and  exasperating  civil 
war. 

There  is  no  other  hero  in  America  with  whom  to  measure  Asbury, 
cxce]>t  the  otherwise  incomparable  Wasliington.  A  careful  study  of 
these  two  leaders  will  show  a  striking  similarity  between  them  ;  each 
pre-eminent  in  his  own  field,  Jind  cjicli  honored  above  the  other  accord- 
ing as  tlie  individual  student  of  their  character  and  career  is  moved  to 
give  precedence  to  Church  or  State,  to  patriotism  or  piety. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  Asbury  organized  the  whole  Methodist 
work  into  one  great  circuit,  which,  with  incredible  toil  and  in  spite 
of  frequent  illness,  he  compassed  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  year. 
The  reader  of  his  Journals  is  bewildered  with  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements;  but  through  them  all  the  tireless,  invincible  apostle 
apjxjai-s,  planning  grandly  and  as  grandly  executing  his  plans;  rais- 
ing up  hosts  of  preaclij^i's ;  forming  new  Churches,  new  Circuits,  and 
new  Conferences;  extending  his  denomination  to  all  points  of  the 
compass,  till  it  becomes  before  his  death  co-extensive  with  the  nation. 

He  traversed  the  wilderness  of  tlie  South  and  West,  sometimes  being 
compelled  to  use  two  horses,  because  no  one  beast  could  carry  a  man 
uU  day  over  the  wretched  bridle-paths  and  across  the  mountain  tor- 
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rents,  oftor  incapable  of  ferriage  and  almost  always  wanting  a  bridge^ 
On  one  occt^ion  lie  sa^'s : — 

"  We  Get  ont  for  Cramp's,  over  rocks,  hills,  creeks,  and  pathless 
woods.  The  joang  man  with  me 
was  heartless  before  we  had  traveled 
a  mile :  but  when  be  saw  how  I 
could  bush  it,  and  sometimes  force 
my  way  through  a  thicket  and 
make  the  yomig  saplings  bend  be- 
fore me,  and  twist  and  tnrn  ont  of 
the  way  or  path,  for  tliere  was  no 
road,  he  took  courage.  With 
groat  difficulty  we  came  into  the 
settlement  aboat  two  o'clock,  after 
traveling  eight  or  nine  hours;  the 
people  looking  almost  iis  wild  as  the  deer  in  the  woods.  I  have 
only  time  to  pray,  and  write  in  my  Journal ;  always  npon  the  wing; 
as  the  rides  ate  nu  long  and  the  roads  so  bad,  it  takes  me  many  hoara, 
for  in  gcneriil  I  w;ilk  my  horses. 

"  I  crossed  liotky  IJiver  about  ten  miles  from  Haw  Kiver.  It  was 
rocky,  sure  eiioiigli.  I  can  see  little  else  but  cabins  in  these  parts 
built  with  poles.  I  crossed  Deep  River  in  a  ferry-boat,  and  the  poor 
ferrj-maii  swore  because  I  had  not  a  shilling  to  give  him." 

It  was  just  this  Herculean  labor  so  sagaciously  bestowed  that  pre- 
served tlie  unity  of  the  scattered  Societies.  Asbury  was  cvcry-wliere. 
Was  there  a  dispute  among  tlie  preachers  at  the  South  over  their 
rights  to  administer  the  sacrantents  ?  He  was  at  hand  with  cantious 
counsels  to  prevent  an  open  break  with  Mr.  Wesley.  Was  a  poor 
itinerant  in  trouble  with  the  authorities?  He  was  ready  with  bis  per- 
sonal influence  to  protect  him  ;  or  with  his  purse  to  pay  liis  iniquitous 
fine.  Was  there  a  man  posted  in  an  almost  inaccessible  region  among 
the  mountains  ?  He  was  sure  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  outpost  and  cheer  the 
lonely  sentinel  with  bis  wise  and  loving  words.  Was  there  a  little 
band  of  adventurous  spirits  planting  tliemselvcs  in  the  wilderness  far 
beyond  the  hnes  of  the  frontiei'?  Asbury  was  sure  to  hear  of  tliem 
and  to  run  his  ever-extending  circuit-lines  so  as  to  take  them  in. 
His  was  the  mind  that  planted  the  Methodist  organization  in  America, 
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and  put  and  kept  it  in  working  order,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  wur,  when 
other  branches  of  the  Church  militant  were  more  or  less  demoralized,  his 
little  band  of  veterans,  seasoned  with  hard  campaigning  and  flushed 
with  constant  victory  in  tlie  name  of  the  Lord,  were  ready  for  a  fresh 
and  imiilediate  advance  all  along  the  line ;  and  it  was  just  this  miglity 
onset,  at  the  time  when  other  Churches  were  rallying  and  recruiting, 
that  gave  to  Methodism  the  foremost  place  among  the  Christian  com- 
munions of  the  New  World. 

At  one  time,  Asbury  was  driven  to  take  a  little  rest  at  the  Wliite 
Sulphur  Springs,  in  Virginia,  which  even  then  had  begun  to  be  a 
famous  watering-place,  and  this  is  the  list  of  his  regular  duties 
during  this  vacation,  as  reported  by  a  friend  who  accompanied 
him: — 

"lie  reads,"  says  his  friend,  "about  one  hundred  pages  a  day; 
usually  prays  in  public  five  times  a  day  ;  preaches  in  the  open  air  every 
other  day ;  and  lectures  in  prayer-meeting  every  evening."  As  further 
evidence  of  his  tireless  diligence,  it  appears  that  being  constantly 
obliged  to  make  long  journeys  on  horseback  tlirough  wild  and  un- 
settled portions  of  the  country,  by  way  of  making  the  most  of  his  time 
he  took  up  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  actually 
learned  as  he  rode  the  forest  paths  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues. 

All  Ordained  Wesleyaii  Ministry  was  now  the  special 
demand  of  the  Americ^m  Metliodists,  who  had,  witli  great  diflUculty, 
been  prevented  from  sotting  up  an  independent  ministry  for  them- 
selves. The  Conference  of  1 780,  licid  in  Baltimore,  determined,  after 
much  debate,  to  "  continue  in  close  communion  with  the  American  sec- 
tion of  the  English  Church,"  relying  upon  the  "  friendly  clergy  "  there- 
of for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments;  the  Methodists  having,  as 
yet,  not  a  single  ordained  minister  among  them.  But  Aineri(*a  wai^ 
now,  in  1784,  a  nation  by  itself,  and  the  active  and  growing  Societies 
could  not  be  perauadcd  to  remain  in  "close  connnunion,"  or  in  any 
connnunion  whatever,  with  a  Church  which  was  the  creature  of  a 
foreign  and  recently  hostile  State.  Something  must  be  done  that  the 
fifteen  thousand  Methodists  in  America  might  no  longer  be  defrauded 
of  tjicir  rights  and  privileges  as  meinhors  of  tlie  Cliurch  of  God ;  ami, 
aliH>,  that  the  eighty  itinerant  ministers  might  be  i)ermitted  to  attain 
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that  rank  in  the  Church  to  which  the  proTideuoe  of  God  had  appointed 
them,  and  which  they  had  so  heroically  earned. 

During  the  Revolution  the  American  Methodists  had  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied. At  the  Conference  of  1784  their  numbers  were  reported  at 
14,988,  with  83  itinerant  preachers,  besides  several  hundred  local 
preachers.  Like  their  bretliren  in  England,  they  had  hitherto  r^arded 
themselves  as  in  some  way  related  to  the  English  Church,  as  it  was  then 
represented  in  America.  But  the  "  friendly  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  to  whom  the  Conference  had  voted  to  look  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  liad  now  nearly  all  departed  for  England, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  had  perished  during  the 
war.  In  Virginia  twenty-three  out  of  ninety-five  parishes  were  extinct 
or  forsaken  ;  and  of  the  remaining  seventy  two,  thirty-four  were  desti- 
tute of  pastors;  wliile  of  her  ninety-eight  clergymen,  only  twenty- 
eight  remained.  This,  liowevcr,  was  a  small  misfortune,  for  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Jarratt,  himself  a  elerg} man  of  the  Church  of  England,  declares 
that  "  most  of  the  clergy  preached  what  was  little  better  than  deism," 
and  were  bitter  revilers  and  pei*secutors  of  those  who  preached  the 
truth.* 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Methodists  sought  to  cut  themselves 
loose  from  their  Churchly  leading-strings,  and  began  to  demand  of 
their  preachers  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Many  of  the 
Societies  had  been  months,  some  of  them  years,  without  these  sacred 
ordinances.  Five  years  before  this,  in  1779,  the  preachers  in  the  South 
proceeded  to  ordain  themselves  by  the  hands  of  three  of  their  senior 
members,  unwilling  that  their  people  should  longer  be  denied  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  their  children  and  probationary  members  the  rite 
of  Baptism.  Asbiiry  was  greatly  annoyed  at  this,  and  a  year  afterward 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  suspend  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  till  furtlier  advice  could  be  received  from 
Wesley.  Asbury  wrote  to  Wesley,  telling  him  of  the  greatness  of  the 
work,  and  of  the  division  that  had  taken  place  in  Virginia  on  account 
of  the  people's  uneasiness  respecting  the  sacraments.  Thousands  of 
their  children  were  unbaptized,  and  the  members  of  the  Societies  in 
general  had  not  partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  many  years ;  some 
of  them  never.     For  these  urgent  reasons  he  implored  l^fr.  Wesley  to 

*  Tykrman*8  "  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley.** 
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send  out  an  ordained  minister  to  America  who  could  supply  this 
painful  lack  of  service. 

With  the  new  nation  came  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  section  of  the  Church.  In  this  emergency  Mr.  Wesley,  having 
exhausted  his  last  hope  of  aid  from  the  English  Episcopate,  fell  back 
upon  the  rights  which,  as  he  believed,  were  vested  in  him  by  the 
apqstoUc  constitution,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
and  also  by  the  immediate  providence  and  grace  of  God ;  and  pre- 
pared to  set  up  the  form  and  order  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  as  he  understood  it,  for  the  government  and  fellowship  of  hi& 
spiritual  children  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Accordingly  he 
ordained  Dr.  Coke,  his  most  distinguished  assistant  and  his  most  trusted 
friend,  as  "  Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  America," 
and  sent  him  out,  thus  accredited,  to  ordain  Francis  Asbury  to  a  like 
oflSce,  and  thus  establisli  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government 
among  the  Methodists  of  the  New  World. 

"  Of  his  power  to  ordain  Wesley  liad  no  doubt.  Nearly  forty 
years  before  he  had  been  convinced  by  *  Lord  King's  Account  of  the 
Primitive  Church,'  that  bisliops  and  presbyters  are  of  one  order.  In 
1756  he  wrote :  '  I  still  believe  tlie  episcopal  fonn  of  Church  govern- 
ment to  agree  with  the  practice  and  writings  of  the  apostles ;  but  that 
it  is  prescribed  in  Scripture  I  do  not  believe.  This  opinion,  which  I 
once  zealously  espoused,  I  have  been  heartily  ashamed  of  ever  since 
I  read  Bishop  Stillingllect's  "  Irenicon."  I  think  he  has  unanswerably 
proved  that  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  prescribe  any  particular 
form  of  Church  government ;  and  tliat  the  plea  of  divine  right  for 
diocesan  episcopacy  was  never  lieard  of  in  the  primitive  Church/ 
Again,  in  1761,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  repeated  that  Stillingfleet 
had  fully  convinced  him  that  to  beUeve  that  none  but  episcopal 
ordination  was  valid  *  was  an  entire  mistake.'  And  again,  in  1780,  he 
shocked  the  High-church  bigotry  of  his  brother  by  declaring,  'I 
verily  believe  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  ordain  as  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper.' "  * 

The  Re¥.  Thomas  Coke,  IiIi.D.— Although  the  life  and 
labors  of  Dr.  Coke  enter  so  largely  into  the  history  of  British  Meth- 

*  Tykrmam's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley,"  vol.  iii,  p.  430.      His  quotations  are  from 
Wesley's  "  Works,!*  toL  Tii,  octavo  edition. 
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odiEin,  and  especially  into  the  history  of  British  Weeleyan  nussions,  yet, 
as  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  his  biography 
belongs,  in  a  special  sense,  to  the  history  of  Methodism  in  America. 

Since  his  advent  among  the  British  Methodists  in  1778,  Dr.  Coke 
had  been,  after  John  Wesley,  the  most  prominent  leader  among  them. 
He  was  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  rich,  and 
could  travel  at  his  own  expense ;  he  was  a  scholar,  and  would  give 
additional  dignity  to  tlie  little  Conference  in  America;  he  was  a  man 


of  great  personal  power  and  magnetism ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  as 
Mr.  Wesley  regarded  it,  he  was  a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  first  meeting  between  Wesley  and  Coke  occurred  at  the  village 
of  Kingston,  near  Taunton,  in  August,  1776,  at  which  date  Wesley 
was  a  venerable  man  of  seventy-three.  Coke  was  a  yonng  presby- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England,  and  curate  of  the  parish  of  South 
Potherton.    He  was  already  a  genuine  Methodist,  though  he  had  never 
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attended  a  Methodist  meeting ;  he  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  be  cap- 
tivated at  once  by  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Wesley,  to  whom,  as  will 
shortly  be  seen,  he  presently  attached  himself  as  a  son  and  helper  in 
the  Gospel. 

Thomas  Coke  was  born  in  the  village  of  Brecon,  in  Wales,  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1747.  His  father  was  an  influential  gentleman,  a 
surgeon  by  profession,  who  was  several  times  Mayor  of  Brecon ;  and 
Thomas,  being  an  only  child,  the  most  liberal  plans  were  laid  out  for  his 
education ;  which,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  were  carried  out  by  his 
excellent  mother,  who  lived  to  see  him  become  Mr.  Wesley's  chief  assist- 
ant, and  to  become  herself  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society  at  Bristol. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  young  man  was  entered  as  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  was  at  first  disgusted 
with  the  licentiousness  which  prevailed  among  the  students ;  but  at 
length  his  mind  became  tainted  with  their  infidel  notions,  and  being  a 
lively,  handsome  yoimg  fellow,  fond  of  cards,  dancing,  and  other  pleas- 
ures of  fashionable  society,  he  was  far  along  on  the  road  to  ruin  before 
his  conscience  could  bring  him  to  a  stand. 

At  length,  in  spite  of  his  infidel  notions,  the  faith  of  his  childhood 
began  to  torment  him  with  forebodings  of  the  future,  which  he  was 
not  able  to  shake  ofP.  AVliile  in  this  wretched  state  of  mind  he  paid  a 
viBit  to  a  Welsh  clergyman,  who,  when  Sunday  came,  preached  a  brill- 
iant and  powerful  sermon,  which  so  affected  the  young  student  that 
on  their  way  home  from  Cliurch  he  opened  his  heart  to  the  minister, 
praised  his  discourse,  confessed  that  it  had  driven  him  from  his  refuge 
of  lies,  and  begged  to  be  further  instructed  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  but  what  was  his  amazement  when  the  minister 
laughingly  assured  him  that  "  it  was  only  a  sermon,"  and  that  he  him- 
self did  not  believe  that  kind  of  doctrine,  but  preached  it  simply 
because  it  was  the  thing  required  of  him  as  a  clergyman  of  an  orthodox 
Church. 

The  young  Oxonian  was  now  in  deeper  trouble  than  ever ;  his 
struggles  between  faith  and  doubt  became  more  and  more  desperate, 
till  some  of  the  writings  of  Bishop  Sherlock  came  in  his  way.  These 
settled  his  mind  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  views,  and  led  him  to  for- 
sake his  wild  companions  at  college  and  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  holy 
office.     But  there  were  more  candidates  than  ''  livings,"  and  young 
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Coke,  after  waiting  several  years  for  an  eligible  opening,  daring  which 
time  he  took  his  Oxford  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  was  glad  to 
accept  the  curacy  of  South  Petherton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  soon 
became  unpleasantly  distinguished  as  a  zealous  country  parson. 

Hitherto  he  was  a  Christian  only  in  doctrine :  of  the  experience  of 
saving  grace,  hke  tlie  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  he  knew  nothing 
at  all.  He  believed  in  the  Bible,  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  Catechism ; 
Fletcher's  "  Checks  to  Antinomianism  "  liad  cured  him  of  the  predes- 
tinarian  views  in  which  he  had  been  trained  at  home,  and  filled  his 
mind  and  heart  with  the  evangelical  doctrines,  which  he  preached  witli 
all  his  miglit — preached  them  sometimes  without  a  manuscript,  after 
the  manner  of  the  IMethodists — prcaclied  them  from  house  to  house, 
among  tlie  aged  and  tlic  sick,  who  could  not,  and  among  the  indif- 
ferent and  vicious,  who  would  not,  join  the  crowds  who  attended  his 
ministry  at  the  parish  church.  These  efforts  for  the  actual  salvation  of 
actual  sinners  made  him  ol)noxious  both  to  the  easy-going  clergy  and 
the  worldly-minded  Liity  of  his  region  of  country,  among  whom  he 
soon  began  to  be  denounced  as  a  "Methodist" — a  word  wjiich,  in 
those  days,  was  synonymous  with  our  word  "  fanatic,"  and  which  was 
applied  to  any  one  who  was  very  much  in  earnest  about  spiritual  and 
eternal  things,  no  matter  what  might  be  his  peculiar  doctrinal  views. 

Dr.  Coke  becomes  a  Methodist. — In  one  of  the  doctor's 
visits  to  a  friend  in  Devonshire  he  discovered  a  genuine  Methodist, 
the  fii*st  he  had  ever  seen.  He  was  a  simple-hearted  man  employed  on 
his  friend's  estate ;  the  leader  of  a  little  class ;  learned  in  notliing  but 
the  Scriptures,  and  wise  only  in  matters  of  Christian  experience.  The 
two  men  talked  and  prayed  together  a  good  deal  during  the  doctors 
visit,  and  it  was  to  this  godly  peiisant  more  than  to  any  other  person 
that  Coke  declared  himself  indebted  for  leading  him  into  the  experi- 
ence of  religion.  On  returning  from  this  visit  he  preached  more  like 
a  Methodist  than  ever,  and  on  one  occasion,  while  speaking  in  his  own 
pulpit,  the  power  of  God  came  down  upon  him,  filling  his  soul  with 
un8i>eakable  joy.  This  blessed  experience  he  announced  to  his  people, 
and  at  his  first  sermon  after  that  happy  event  three  souls  were  awak- 
ened under  the  word. 

The  parish  was  now  in  a  ferment.  The  genteel  portion  were 
offended  at  his  zeal,  the  impenitent  at  his  severity ;  while  those  wha 
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had  relied  on  their  outward  morality  for  salvation  were  disgusted  to 
hear  that,  without  being  bom  again,  even  they  could  not  enter  tho 
kingdom  of  God.  The  neighboring  clergy  were  displeased  because 
Dr.  Coke  drew  away  their  congregations,  and  the  dioir  of  the  parish 
church  were  wounded  in  their  vanity  because  the  curate  had  intro- 
duced the  singing  of  hymns  by  the  congregation,  instead  of  leaving 
all  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  music  to  them.  The  bishop  of  the 
diocese  was  appealed  to,  to  correct  this  irregular  man,  but  ho  found 
nothing  in  him  worthy  of  punishment.  At  length  his  enemies, 
liaving  no  other  resort,  persuaded  the  rector  of  the  parish  to  dismiss 
his  troublesome  curate  ;  which  was  hastily  done  in  public  without  giv- 
ing him  any  notice ;  and  to  mjike  his  disgrace  more  terrible  the  bells 
of  the  church  were  rung  as  he  passed  out  of  the  door.  But  years 
afterward  they  rang  him  in  again,  when,  on  a  visit  to  the  scene  of 
their  disgrace — ^not  his — the  rejected  curate  was  hailed  as  one  of  the 
chief  Methodists,  as  well  as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  his  times. 

This  curacy  of  three  years'  duration  had  cured  Dr.  Coke  of  all  his 
high  expectations  of  preferment  in  the  State  Church ;  he  had  too 
much  religion  to  hope  for  large  success  in  that  direction.  Thus  by 
pressure  from  without,  as  well  as  by  drawings  from  within,  he  joined 
himself  to  Mr.  Wesley's  band  of  itinerants,  and  in  1778  was  appointed 
to  the  old  Foundry,  at  London.  The  fame  of  his  talents  as  well  as 
of  his  trials  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with  much  joy 
by  the  London  Society,  who  soon  came  to  admire  him  for  his  marked 
ability,  as  well  as  to  love  him  for  his  Christly  spirit.  Wesley  hailed 
him  as  the  strongest  re-enforcement  he  had  ever  received,  and  made 
him  his  confidential  adviser  in  place  of  his  brother  Charles;  and 
from  this  time  forward  until  his  death  the  name  of  Doctor,  afterAvard 
Bishop,  Coke  is  closely  interwoven  in  Methodist  history,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  his  efforts  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  "  foreign  parts." 
lie  traveled  and  preached  by  sea  and  by  land,  over  tho  English- 
speaking  world  of  his  day ;  liis  restless  and  heroic  spirit  never  suffer- 
ing him  to  be  content  unless  he  were  planning  a  missionary  crusade 
or  planting  the  standard  of  tho  cross  in  some  position  far  in  advance 
of  the  established  lines  of  the  Church  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Coke  and  Methodist  MissionB. — For  many  years 
tlic  Doctor  was  a  whole  missionary  society  in  himself ;  the  earliest  and 
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one  of  tl.c  ir.ost  officicnt  tLat  ever  exlstetL  This  ma  an  oflSco  io 
nliicL  I'j  ■.vlii  jimnortal  lionor  lx;low  and  eternal  glorr  above,  Irat  one 
wLicli  irul'jcctoil  lii:ii  to  no  email  difConrtceT,  lu.nlsbip,  rriticism,  and 
oven  z\t:iv:.  Tiic  Church  of  that  day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
German  Moravians,  «c-re  sound  asleep  so  far  as  the  dnty  of  foreign 
mJHiioiLi  WU5  concerned;  and  ii  was  a  tlianklcss  as  well  as  difficult 
Uurk  to  awaken  it  from  its  eomfurtablc  Ictiiargr.  Even  in  the  ranks  of 
the  MetliodistB,  niiisiuns  were  by  no  means  so  popular  as  at  present, 
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and  Dr.  Coke  was  compelled  to  beg  from  house  to  lionso  the  funds 
which  Ilia  schemes  required  ;  a  process  requiring,  at  that  time,  an  in- 
describable amount  of  ]>atience  and  courage,  and  one  which  made  him 
anything  but  a  popular  man.  By  some  good  people  he  was  laughed 
at  for  intermeddling  with  divine  Providence  ;  by  others  he  was  coolly 
thrust  aside  as  a  nuisance ;  but  none  of  these  things  moved  him  or 
in  the  least  abated  his  missionary  zeal :  his  time,  his  fortune,  and  hid 
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life  had,  once  for  all,  been  laid  upon  this  altar,  and  God  had  doubt- 
less accepted  the  sacrifice.    The  matter,  therefore,  was  fixed  and  final. 

A  Missionary  l¥ife. — In  the  later  part  of  his  cai*ccr  Dr. 
Coke's  hands  were  strengthened  and  his  resources  increased  in  a  some- 
what i-omantic  manner. 

During  the  year  1805  word  was  brought  to  him  that  there  wvls  a 
wealthy  and  benevolent  lady,  Miss  Penelope  Goulding  Smith,  staying 
at  the  Hot  Wells,  in  Bristol,  for  her  health,  and  without  loss  of  time 
he  paid  her  a  missionary  call.  His  plans  so  interested  the  lady  that 
she  promised  him  a  contribution  of  a  hundred  guineas  if  ho  would 
call  upon  her  on  her  return  to  her  home,  at  Bradford,  in  Wiltshire ; 
and  when  in  due  time  he  presented  himself  to  collect  the  subscription 
the  lady  gave  him  two  hundred  guineas  instead  of  one  hundred  J  so 
deep  an  impression  had  he  produced  upon  her  mind. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  in  the  following 
year  ripened  into  matrimony,  whereby  the  doctor  gained  an  estimable 
and  pious  helpmeet,  a  life-member  to  his  individual  missionary  society, 
and  an  additional  fortune  to  aid  him  in  spreading  the  Gospel  among 
the  heathen  at  home  and  abroad. 

Previous  to  her  marriage  the  lady  had  led  a  very  secluded  life,  but 
for  the  love  of  her  missionary  husband,  whose  work  compelled  him  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  on  the  road,  she  gave  up  her  quiet  mansion 
for  a  great  traveling  carriage,  in  which  this  devoted  couple  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  resided  for  four  out  of  the  six  years  of  their 
wedded  life.  Having  now  no  fixed  dwelling-place,  the  doctor's  choice 
books  and  papers  were  stowed  in  the  carriage ;  as  well  as  the  more 
strictly  personal  baggage  of  the  two  travelers ;  and  in  this  four-wheeled 
office  the  first  Missionary  Society  transacted  its  business,  planned  its 
campaigns,  and  kept  itself  before  the  public. 

The  arrival  of  this  compact  and  somewhat  complex  expedition  at 
the  house  of  the  hospitable  Methodists  along  the  Doctor's  routes,  where 
he  was  wont  to  halt  for  dinner,  supper,  or  lodgings,  was  quite  a  nota- 
ble event ;  amusing,  indeed,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  though  none  the 
less  memorable  on  that  account.  To  unload  the  ample  vehicle  of  its 
multifarious  contents  required  the  united  services  of  the  entire 
hooscLold;  a  task  which  nothing  but  the  dignity,  heroism,  and  self- 
f oi^tf uincss  of  the  distinguislied  passengers  could  .render  very  agree- 
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able.  Then  the  lady  was  not  in  firm  health,  neither  was  she  fond  ol 
travel,  nor  yet  of  making  acquaintance  of  strangers ;  thus  it  was  with 
some  considerable  embarrassment  that  this  itinerating  missionary  head- 
quarters made  its  yearly  rounds ;  while  the  moneys  paid  into  its  treas- 
ury were,  for  a  time,  more  than  equalled  by  those  bestowed  and  ex- 
pended by  the  occupant  of  the  office  itself. 

On  the  25t]i  of  January,  ISU,  Mrs.  Coke  departed  from  this  mis- 
sionary life,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  During  her  brief 
and  happy  wifehood  she  devoted  her  fortune,  comfort,  time,  soul, 
and  Ixxly  to  her  glorious  husband  and  to  tlie  mission  on  which  the 
Lord  had  sent  him.  Cheerfully  she  endured  a  life  which,  to  a  person 
of  her  quiet  tastes  and  retiring  disposition,  would  otherwise  have  been 
insufferable :  but  four  years  of  such  vagabond  discomfort  literally 
wore  out  the  life  of  tliis  modest,  devoted  gentlewoman,  and  among  tlic 
list  of  the  noble  army  of  missionary  martyrs  her  name  deserves  an 
honorable  place. 

€oke^i»  Coiniueiitary. — For  a  sliort  time  after  his  marriage 
the  good  man  suffered  himself  to  be  domesticated,  and  spent  a  quiet 
year  or  two  on  the  estates  of  his  wife  finishing  his  Commentary  on  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures ;  a  work  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
the  Conference ;  he  being,  at  Wesley's  death,  the  only  competent 
scliolar  among  them.  From  1790  to  1807  all  the  time  he  could  spare 
from  his  missionary  labors  he  devoted  to  this  work,  whose  appearance, 
in  numbers,  was  hailed  by  the  Methodists  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  their 
age.  When  finished  it  comprised  six  quarto  volumes ;  but,  being  only 
a  secondary  work  it  was  only  of  secondary  value,  and  was  wholly 
supereeded  by  the  commentaries  of  Drs.  Clarke  and  Benson. 

Dr.  Coke  aud  the  Irish  Conference. — Next  in  import- 
ance to  his  official  relation  with  the  Mejthodists  of  America,  which 
will  be  considered  in  its  place,  was  Dr.  Coke's  connection  with  the  Irish 
Conference.  In  1782  Mr.  Wesley  directed  him  to  convene  the  Irish 
preachers  at  Dublin  and  to  preside,  as  his  representative,  over  their 
assembly.  So  wxU  pleased  were  they  with  his  management  of  their 
affairs,  which  hitherto  had  been  part  and  parcel  of  Mr.  Wesley's  En- 
glish Conference  work,  that  they  petitioned  for  his  reappointment. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  Dr.  Coke  presided  at  the  annual  sessions  of 
the  Irish  Conference,  and  to  the  force  of  his  character  and  the  wisdom 
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of  his  measures  the  Methodism  of  Ireland  is  largely  indebted  for  its 
present  flourishing  condition. 

British  l¥esleyan  Home  MiBsions. — In  1805  Dr.  Coke, 
who  liad  been  elected  President  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference, 
astonished  that  body  by  bringing  forward  a  scheme  for  tlic  evangeli- 
zation of  neglected  portions  of  England  and  Wales.  Methodism  itself 
was  a  grand  missionary  society,  and  some  of  the  preachers  regarded  it 
as  sufficient ;  but  Dr.  Coke  had  traveled  over  the  country  and  knew  it 
better  than  any  other  man  in  England,  and,  therefore,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  inaugurate  his  plan,  especially  as  he  would  be  obUged  to 
find  his  own  missionaries  and  gather  or  funiish  his  o^vn  supplies. 

From  one  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Coke,  in  the  capacity  of  Methodist 
Home  Missionary  Secretary,  it  appeared  that  in  1808,  "  out  of  eleven 
hundred  parislies  in  England  and  Wales,  perhaps  one  half  of  them  sel- 
dom or  never  hear  the  Gospel.  In  numerous  small  towns,  villages,  and 
hamlets  a  very  considerable  i)art  of  the  inhabitants  attend  no  place  of 
worship  whatever."  It  was  in  places  and  among  people  of  this  de- 
scription that  the  doctor  established  his  home  missions,  and  the  work 
thus  inaugurated  has  grown  into  a  prominent  department  of  British 
Wesleyanism,  under  the  management  of  the  Committees  of  the  Home 
Mission  and  Contingent  Fund,  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Auxiliary  and 
Home  Mission  Fund;  by  whom  "additional  ministers"  are  employe<l 
its  Home  Missionaries,  "  that  specific  attention  may  be  given  to  the 
neglected  and  careless  portions  of  the  population  of  our  large  towns 
and  rural  districts ; "  and  especially  in  London,  whose  "  appalling  moi*al 
and  social  condition  demands  a  much  larger  share  of  the  practical  sym- 
pathy of  our  Connection."  * 

Missions  among  Frencli  Prisoners  or  l¥ar.— The 

war  with  France  had  resulted  in  the  capture  of  about  seventy  thou- 
sand French  prisoners,  who  were  distributed  in  barracks  and  prison- 
sliii)6  in*  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  wretched  condition 
of  these  men  excited  the  sympathy  of  Dr.  Coke,  who,  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  1811,  proposed  a  system  of  missions  among  them.  The  Con- 
ference admitted  the  excellence  of  the  design,  but  excused  itself  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  funds.  This  objection  Coke  overiniled  by  pledg- 
ing the  entire  expense  of  the  mission  from  his  own  private  fortune; 
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and  having  a  number  of  men  at  command  who  could  preach  in  the 
French  language,  tlie  work  was  at  once  commenced. 

These  missionaries  were  well  received  by  the  captive  Frenchmen, 
who  thus  gained  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth  which  was  quite  out  of 
the  usual  line  of  a  soldier's  acquirements.  Bibles  were  also  distributed 
among  them,  and  when  these  favored  prisoners  werc  exchanged,  they 
carried  home  witli  them  quite  a  different  idea  of  English  religion  from 
that  which  most  Frenchmen  held,  and  of  which  their  views  were  not 
tlie  most  favorable,  being  learned  by  the  thnists  of  British  bayonets 
or  out  of  tlie  muzzles  of  British  muskets  and  cannon. 

Dr.  Cokeys  liUst  Mission  was  organized  on  a  magnificent 
scale.  In  the  year  1811  he  married,  and  soon  after  buried,  another 
wife.  Miss  Ann  Loxdalc,  an  eminent  Methodist  lady  of  Liverpool;  and 
being  again  alone  in  the  world,  his  heart  now  turned  toward  a  far-away 
country  of  which  for  years  he  had  made  frequent  inquiry  as  a  field  of 
missionary  operations. 

Under  date  of  Dublin,  June  29,  1813,  lie  writes :  "  I  am  now  dcfid 
to  Europe  and  alive  for  India.  God  himself  has  said  to  me,  'Go  to 
Ceylon.'  I  shall  bear  my  own  ex])cnses,  of  coui'se.  I  am  studying 
the  Portuguese  language  continually,  and  am  perfectly  certain  I  sliall 
conquer  it  before  I  land  in  Ceylon." 

As  usual.  Dr.  Coke  laid  his  plans  before  the  AVesleyan  Conference, 
under  whose  auspices  Lis  work  was  all  performed.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  missions  in  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  from  which,  as  centers  of  operations,  he  designed  to  evangelize 
South  Africa,  India,  and  the  entire  system  of  British  colonies  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

"  Where  are  the  immense  amounts  of  money  to  be  raised  to  carry 
out  tliis  splendid  scheme  ? "  asked  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  I  will  advance  the  money  myself  to  the  extent  of  six  thousand 
pounds,"  answered  Dr.  Coke. 

Such  munificence  roused  the  spirits  of  his  brethren,  and  when  it 
was  announced  that  the  doctor  proposed  to  lead  the  expedition  in  |X)r- 
Bon,  the  Conference  was  all  ablaze.  They  could  not  bear  to  lose  such 
a  man,  but  they  now  began  to  realize  that  he  was  larger  than  any  one 
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country  and  belonged  to  aH  mankind  ;  they,  tboreforo,  made  arrange- 
ments to  take  caro  of  the  home  work,  which  ho  must  now  pkcc  wholly 
in  their  hands;  and  with  prayers  and  tears,  and  a  goodly  sum  of  money 
to  lighten  the  heavy  draft  on  his  private  purse,  they  sent  him  forth  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  and  of  British  Methodism  to  set  up  the  standard 
'  of  the  cross  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1814,  a  fleet  of  thirty-three  mcrcliantmen, 
under  convoy  of  four  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  set  sail  for  the  embryo 
empire  thou  controlled  by  the  East  India  Company ;  having  among 
their  passengers  the  Missionary  Bishop,  Thomas  Coke,  and  nine  other 
brave-heai-tcd  Methodists,  who  had  cauglit  his  heroic  spirit  and  do- 
voted  tliL'ir  lives  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  grand  design. 

But  the  leader  was  destined  to  land  on  fairer  shores  and  in  sunnier 
climes  than  those  for  which  he  sailed.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
May,  lSl-1,  his  servant,  on  going  to  awaken  his  master,  foimd  his  life- 
less body  lying  on  the  floor  of  his  cabin,  where  he  had  fallen  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Tliomas  Coke  was  buried  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

And  what  tomb  could  have  been  more  appropriate?  This  man, 
whoso  heart  was  great  enough  to  love  and  to  labor  for  all  lands, 
deserved  to  have  a  grave  as  spacious  as  the  sea. 


Bcforo  taking  up  the  work  of  Bieliop  Coko  in  America  it  will  bo 
well  to  follow  a  little  further  the  fortunes  of  his  bereaved  band. 

Although  their  chief  had  been  taken  away,  tlic  little  band  of  mis- 
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sionaries  had  nothing  to  do  but  continue  their  voyage.  On  their 
arrival  at  their  destination  the  oflScers  of  the  East  India  Company,  at 
Bombay,  gave  them  every  assistance,  not  only  for  their  personal  com- 
fort but  for  the  prosecution  of  their  plans ;  and  at  the  service  which 
they  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after  their  landing,  Lord  Molesworth,  the 
military  commander  of  the  station,  and  a  native  of  European  descent, 
Mr.  Salmon,  were  happily  converted  to  God ;  who  thus  by  his  Spirit 
bore  witness  to  the  heavenly  mission  on  which  tliese  his  servants  had 
been  sent. 

The  sequel  of  Lord  Molesworth's  history  is  worth  relating.  Shortly 
after  his  conversion  he  sailed  from  India  on  the  ill-fated  transport,  the 
"Amiston,"  which  was  wrv  eked  oflf  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  all  on 
board,  except  two  or  three,  found  a  watery  grave.  One  of  the  surviv- 
ors reported  the  fact  that  as  the  ship  was  going  down  Lord  Molesworth 
was  busy  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  pointing  the  helpless  soldiers, 
passengers,  and  seamen  to  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world ;"  and  at  the  last  moment  taking  his  wife  in  his  arms, 
they  went  down  together,  and  their  bodies  were  afterward  washed 
ashore  looked  in  each  other's  embrace. 

The  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Coke  were  received  in  England 
with  unspeakable  grief.  A  series  of  memorial  meetings  were  held, 
which,  besides  giving  expression  to  sentiments  of  love  and  sorrow,  led 
to  the  formation  of  The  AVesleyan  Missionary  Society,  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  Jabez  Bunting,  carried  out  the  grand  designs  of  Dr. 
Coke  in  India,  and  which  from  that  day  to  this,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  clearest  heads  and  largest  hearts  of  the  British  Wes- 
leyan  Connection,  has  carried  forward  the  blessed  work  of  evangel- 
izing the  world. 

l¥hatcoat  and  Yasey. — It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  suitable  choice  than  that  of  the  man  chosen  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  be 
his  envoy  to  the  American  Methodists,  and  to  transfer  to  them  the 
ministerial  succession.  With  him  he  also  sent  Mr.  Kiehard  Whatcoat 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Vasey ;  the  first  of  whom  is  described  as  "  one  of  the 
saintliest  men  in  the  primitive  itinerancy  of  Methodism.  Had  he 
been  a  papist  he  might  have  been  canonized." 

Richard  l¥hatcoat  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Oloucestersliirc, 
England,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1736.    He  was  early  the  subject  of 
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religiouB  impreseions,  and  iu  bis  twenty-second  year  be  experienced 
the  power  of  regenerating  grace.  Ilia  conversion  was  one  of  tliOBO 
sudden  and  glorious  transitions  from  darkness  to  light,  from  nature 
to  grace,  wliicli  especially  distinguished  tlie  early  history  of  Method- 
ism ;  and  about  tliree  years  afterward  he  received  another  special  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Mather,  afterward 
Bisliop  Mather. 

Of  tliis  experience  lie  says :  "  On  the  28th  of  March,  17C1,  my  soul 


was  drawn  out  and  engaged  in  a  manner  it  never  was  before.  Sud- 
denly I  was  stripped  of  all  but  love.  Now  all  was  love,  and  prayer, 
and  praise ;  and  in  this  happy  state,  rejoicing  evermore,  and  in  every 
thing  giving  tlianks,  I  continued  for  some  years  with  little  intermis- 
sion or  abatement,  wanting  nothing  for  soul  or  body  more  than  I 
received  from  day  to  day." 

For  eight  or  nine  years  Iio  labored  as  a  class-leader  in  Wednes- 
bury,  Staffordsliire,  tliat  portion  of  the  "Black  Country"  in  which, 
as  has  been  seen,  the  Methodists  suffered  such  fearful  persccutioDB; 
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and  in  17C9,  at  the  Leeds  Conference,  lie  was  proposed  and  accepted 
as  an  itinerant  preacher;  in  which  work  he  was  greatly  blessed  on 
circuits  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

It  was  tlie  desire  of  Dr.  Coke  that  Whatcoat  should  accompany 
him  to  America ;  and  Shadford,  who  was  familiar  witli  the  work  in 
that  country,  urged  him  to  consent.  But  lest  he  should  go  on  a  war- 
fare of  liis  own  choice  Wliatcoat  observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
for  divine  guidance,  and  under  wliat  he  believed  to  be  tlic  special  dii^ec- 
tion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  he  offered  himself  for  this  distant  service 
across  the  sea. 

In  1787  Mr.  Wesley  desired  liis  ordination  as  superintendent  in 
America),  but  the  Conference,  fearful  lest  in  that  case  Mr.  Wesley 
might  recall  Bishop  Asbury,  refused  to  elect  him,  and  without  this 
election,  according  to  the  precedent  established  by  Bishop  Asbury,  he 
could  not  be  ordained  as  bishop.  But  at  the  Geneml  Conference  of 
1800  the  health  of  Bishop  Asbury  was  so  much  impaired  in  conse- 
quence of  his  privations  and  laboi's  that  he  desired  the  appointment 
of  another  bishop,  and  the  choice  fell  ui>on  ^Vliatcoat ;  his  chief  com- 
petitor being  the  apostle  of  New  England  Methodism,  Jesse  Lee.  In 
private  life  he  was  remarkable  for  his  entire  devotion  to  God;  as  a 
preacher  his  discourses  were  plain,  instructive,  and  highly  spiritual; 
as  a  presiding  officer  he  combined  simplicity  and  dignity.  Laban 
Clark,  one  of  his  great  contemporaries,  says  of  him,  ''  I  think  I  may 
safely  say,  if  ever  I  knew  one  who  came  up  to  St.  James's  description 
of  a  perfect  man — one  who  bridled  his  tongue  and  kept  in  subjection 
liis  whole  body — that  man  wiis  Ilichard  Wliatcoat." 

Thomas  Vasey  Wits  a  man  who  had  been  reared  amid  the 
advantages  of  wealth,  being  the  adopted  heir  of  a  wealthy  uncle  who 
was  a  rigid  Churchman,  and  who  was  greatly  indignant  at  finding  liis 
nepliew  had  been  converted  among  the  Methodists.  Tlie  young  man 
was  straightly  threatened  by  the  loss  of  all  his  expected  inheritance  if 
he  should  join  the  Wesleyan  Society ;  but  he  preferred  to  suffer  hard- 
ness with  the  people  of  God,  deliberately  sacrificed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  his  position,  and  in  1775  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Methodist 
itinerancy ;  in  ,wliich  he  had  traveled  about  nine  years  when  he  was 
chosen  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Dr.  Coke  on  his 
episcopal  mission  to  America. 
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Yascy  makes  but  a  small  figure  in  the  history  of  American  Meth- 
odism ;  for,  after  laboring  in  this  country  about  two  years,  ho  was 
induced  to  accept  an  ordination  from  Bishop  White,  of  Pliiladelphia, 
a  representative  of  the  English  Cliurch,  and  soon  after  this  he  returned 
to  England.  He  was,  however,  illy  satisfied  with  his  curacy  in  the 
Established  Church ;  and  re-entered  the  Methodist  itinerancy,  in  17S9, 
in  which,  with  much  zeal  and  success,  lie  labored  during  the  twenty- 
two  following  years.  Bending  under  infirmities,  he  retired  in  1S2C, 
and  Ids  death  occurred  at  Leeds  on  the  27th  of  December  in  that 
year. 

Rev.  JniilCS  Crcislitoii. — The  Eev.  James  Creighton,  A.B., 
whom  Mr.  AVesley  called  to  his  assistance  in  ordaining  Messrs.  What- 
coat  and  Vasey  for  America,  was  a  native  of  Cavan,  the  chief  town  in 
the  county  of  Cavan,  in  the  northern  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland ;  a 
student  of  Dublin  University,  and  a  Presbyter  in  the  English  Church, 
which  at  that  time  had  a  feeble  representation  in  Ireland. 

Bishop  Kilmorc,  by  whom  he  was  ordiiined,  appointed  him  curate 
at  his  cathedral,  with  strict  injunction  to  "  say  nothing  about  faith  " 
in  his  sermons.  But  the  young  man  was  wiser  than  his  Bishop.  lie 
liad  read  the  writings  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher,  which  had  led  him  into 
evangelical  views ;  and  from  a  !N[ethodist  itinerant,  preaching  in  a 
barn,  he  had  heard  a  sermon  which  was  the  means  of  leading  him  to 
Christ,  through  faith  in  whom  he  found  pardon  and  peace. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  Christian  experience,  having  no  friend  at 
hand  to  counsel  him,  ho  wrote  letters  to  several  ministers  of  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  but,  instead  of  offering  him  sympathy  and  assistance, 
they  turned  away  from  him  as  if  he  "  were  infected  with  a  plague ; " 
for  among  the  ministry  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church  of  that  day 
personal  faith  in  Christ  for  present  salvation,  and  the  profession  of 
experimental  religion,  were  regarded  as  the  wildest  fanaticism,  but 
little  removed  from  insanity. 

He  soon  commenced  preaching  in  private  houses,  barns,  ancient 
ruins,  and  in  any  place  where  he  could  gather  a  congregation,  and 
conversions  began  to  occur  under  his  ministry.  This  brought  out  a 
remonstrance  from  his  fellow-clergjTuen,  who  charged  him  with  that 
great  crime,  "  irregularity."  But  Creighton  replied :  "  I  never  saw  any 
fruits  of  my  labor  till  I  bocamo  irregular,"  and  still  went  on  with  his 
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work.  Without  any  direct  relations  with  the  Methodists  lie  aetnallj 
became  one  himself,  traveling  a  circuit  of  his  own,  and  gathering  his 
converts  into  societies,  in  true  Wesleyan  fashion.  The  presence  of 
the  Lord  among  the  people  was  evidenced  bj  a  large  increase  in  the 
attendance  at  the  churches ;  but  there  was  so  much  Methodism  about 
the  movement  that  the  clergy  bitterly  opposed  it,  preferring  that  their 
churches  should  remain  half  empty  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
filled  with  persons  who  believed  in  *'  conversion/' 

Among  the  converts  were  some  papists,  whose  apostasy  from  the 
Romish  Church  so  enraged  the  priests  that  Crcighton  was  in  great 
danger  of  his  life ;  and  his  brother,  who  was  a  leader  of  one  of  the 
classes,  was  waylaid  with  the  intention  to  murder  him.  But  having 
received  intelligence  of  it,  he  escajxid  his  would-be  murderers  by 
taking  another  road.  In  17S1-2  Creighton  extended  his  labors 
through  seven  of  the  central  counties  of  the  island  in  the  provinces  of 
Ulster  and  Lein^ster,  during  which  he  walked  or  rode  about  four 
thousjind  miles. 

Wesley,  who  doubtless  heard  of  his  labors  in  some  of  his  Irish 
tours,  invited  liini  to  London  in  1 7S3  ;  and,  after  a  second  invitation, 
he  '*  consented  to  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Most  High."  During  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  pastorate  in  Cavan,  the  community  had  been  vis- 
ibly as  well  as  spiritually  reformed,  and  his  leave-taking  of  his  parish- 
ioners, many  of  whom  had  been  saved  through  his  ministry,  was  very 
tender  and  affecting.  Like  all  the  regular  clergy  who  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  itinei-ants,  Creighton  was  received  at  once  by  Mr.  Wesley 
into  full  membership  in  the  Conference.  lie  preached  at  City  Road, 
administered  the  sacraments  to  the  Societies  in  London  and  in  the 
neighboring  counties,  and  assisted  Mr.  Wesley  in  editing  his  "  Ar- 
minian  Magazine."  On  the  1st  of  September,  1784,  John  Wesley, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  English  Church,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Coke  and  the  above-named  Rev.  James  Creighton,  ordained 
Messrs.  Wliatcoat  and  Vasey  as  deacons,  and  on  the  following  day  as 
presbyters  or  elders.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  a  steadfast 
Methodist,  and  shared  in  most  if  not  all  the  ordinations  performed 
by  Mr.  Wesley .•  His  death  occurred  in  1820,  in  the  83d  year  of 
his  age.* 

•Saxdford's  "MerflOira.** 
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Tills  was  all  quite  regular  and  correct,  according  to  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Wesley  had  repeatedly  set  forth ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he 
perfonncd  a  separate  act  of  consecration  upon  Dr.  Coke,  as  "  Super- , 
intendcnt  of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  America,"  which  office  Coke 
was  to  convey  to  Asburj- ;  and  Coke  and  Asbury  were  to  be  "  joint 
Superintendents  of  all  the  brethren  in  America." 

Credentials   of  ^^  Sqperintendent "  Coke.— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  credentials  given  to  Dr.  Coke  by  Mr.  Wesley : — 

To  all.  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  Jolm  Wesley,  Into  Fellow  of  Lin- 
coln College  in  Oxford,  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Englnncl,  sendeth  greeting: — 

Whereas  many  of  the  people  in  the  southern  provinces  of  North  America, 
who  desire  to  continue  under  my  care,  and  still  adhore  to  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  of  Enjj;lan<l,  are  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  ministers  to 
administer  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  same  Church ;  and  whereas  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other 
way  of  supplying  them  with  ministers: 

Know  all  men,  that  I,  John  Wesley,  think  myself  to  be  providentially  called, 
at  this  time,  to  set  apart  some  persons  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  America. 
And,  therefore,  under  the  protection  of  almighty  God,  and  with  a  single  eye  to 
his  glory,  I  have  this  day  set  apart  as  a  superintendent,  by  the  imposition  of  my 
hands,  and  prayer,  (being  assisted  by  other  ordained  ministers,)  Thomas  Coke,  doc- 
tor of  civil  law,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  man  whom  I  Judge 
to  be  well  qualified  for  that  great  work.  And  I  do  hereby  recommend  him  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  as  a  fit  person  to  preside  over  the  (lock  of  Christ.  In  tes- 
timony whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

JouN  Wesley. 

Bbistol,  September  10,  1784. 
To  Dr.  Ooke^  Mr,  At^ury,  and  our  Brethren  in  North  America, 
By  a  very  uncommon  train  of  pDvidences,  many  of  the  provinces  of  North 
America  are  totally  disjoined  from  the  mother  country,  and  erected  into  inde- 
pendent States.  The  English  Government  has  no  authority  over  them,  either 
rivil  or  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  over  the  States  of  Holland.  A  civil  author- 
ity is  exercised  over  them,  partly  by  the  Congress,  partly  by  the  Provincial 
Assemblies.  But  no  one  either  exercises  or  claims  any  ecclesiastical  authority  at 
all.  In  this  peculiar  situation,  some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Statea 
desire  my  advice,  and,  in  compliance  with  their  desire,  I  have  drawn  up  a  little 
sketch. 

Lord  King^s  account  of  the  primitive  Church  convinced  me,  many  years 
ago,  that  Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  the  same  order,  and  consequently  hare  tha 
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same  right  to  ordain.  For  mnnv  years  I  have  been  ImportDoed,  from  time  to 
time,  to  exercise  tills  riglit  by  ordaining  part  of  oar  traveling  preachers.  Bat  I 
have  still  refused ;  not  only  for  peace  sake,  but  because  I  was  determined,  as 
little  n^  possible,  to  violate  the  established  order  of  the  national  Church  to 
whi^h  I  l>clonged. 

But  the  case  is  widely  different  between  England  and  North  America. 
Here  there  arc  Bishops,  who  have  a  legal  jurisdiction;  in  America  there  are 
none,  n<  itlier  any  parish  minister;  so  that,  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  together, 
tl'cru  is  none  cither  to  baptize,  or  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  Hire,  there- 
fore, my  scruples  are  at  an  end :  and  I  conceive  myself  at  full  liberty,  as  I  violate 
no  order,  and  invade  no  man's  rights,  by  appointing  and  sending  laborers  into 
the  har\'cst. 

I  have  accordinjxly  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Francis  Asbury  to  be  joint 
Superintendents  over  our  brethren  in  North  America;  as  also  Richard  Whatcont 
and  Thomas  Vasey,  to  act  as  cMcrs  among  them,  by  baptizing  and  administering 
the  Lord's  Supper.  And  I  have  prepared  a  liturgy,  little  differing  from  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  (I  think  the  best  constituted  national  Church  in  the 
worM.)  which  I  a«lvisc  nil  the  traveling  preachers  to  use  on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  all 
the  conccrcgations,  reading  the  litany  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and 
praying  t  xtcmporc  on  all  other  days.  I  also  advise  the  elders  to  administer  the 
supper  of  the  Lonl  on  every  Lonl's  I)ay. 

If  any  one  will  point  out  a  more  rational  and  scriptural  way  of  feeding  and 
guiding  these  poor  sheep  in  tlic  wilderness,  I  will  gladly  embrace  it.  At  present 
I  cannot  sec  anv  better  method  than  that  I  have  taken. 

It  has,  indeed,  !>een  proposed  to  desire  the  English  Bishops  to  ordain  part 
of  our  preachers  for  America.  But  to  this  I  object:  (1.)  I  desired  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  ordain  one,  but  could  not  prevail.  (2.)  If  they  consented,  we  know 
the  slowness  of  their  proceedings;  but  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay.  (3.)  If 
they  would  ordain  them  now,  they  would  expect  to  govern  them;  and  how  griev- 
ously would  this  entangle  us  I  (4.)  As  our  American  brethren  are  now  totally 
disentangled,  Ijoth  from  the  State  and  the  English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entan- 
gle them  again,  cither  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  full  liberty, 
simply  to  follow  the  Scrii)turcs  and  the  primitive  Church.  And  we  judge  it  best 
that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  so  strangely  set 
them  free. 

Jomx  Weslet. 

The  Validity  of  Hetliodist  Episcopacy.— The  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Coke  as  "Superintendent,"  when  he  was  already  a 
Presbyter,  and  as  such  the  clerical  equal  of  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  lias 
been  the  occasion  of  no  small  controversy,  which  it  may  be  proper 
here  to  briefly  review.    If  the  word  "  episcopal "  is  to  have  a  place  in 
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the  name  of  the  chief  body'of  Methodists  in  America,  it  wonld  seem 
to  be  of  some  interest  and  importance  to  the  ministry  and  membership 
of  tliat  body  to  know  exactly  what  the  word  is  there  intended  to 
mean,  and  wliat  are  the  grounds  for  giving  it  such  definition.  The 
validity  of  the  Episcopacy  of  American  Methodism  has  been  freely 
and  frequently  challenged ;  and  a  brief  statement  of  facts,  and  a  brief 
demun'cr  from  the  views  set  forth  in  the  last,  largest,  and  otherwise  the 
iKJst  biography  of  John  Wesley,  may  properly  have  place  in  this  volume. 
John  Wesley  was  not  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  he 
was  a  Presbyter  providentially  called  to  an  extraordinary  but  legiti- 
mate ordaining  act ;  and  in  this  latter  capacity  he  conferred  episcopal 
authority  on  Dr.  Coke,  under  what  was  doubtless  an  "exigency  of 
necessity,"  as  Hooker  calls  it.  This  high  authority  on  ecclesiastical 
order  siiys : — 

"  There  may  be  sometimes  vcr\'  just  nnd  sufficient  rcasous  to  allow  ordination 
without  a  Bisliop.  The  vhole  Church  tiaible  heing  the  true  original  suJject  of  all 
poicer,  it  hath  not  onliuarily  allowed  any  other  than  Bishops  alone  to  ordain. 
Ilowbcit,  as  the  ordinary  cause  is  ordinarily  in  all  things  to  be  observed,  so  it 
may  be  in  some  cases  not  unnecessary  that  we  decline  from  the  ordinary  ways. 
Men  may  be  extraordinarily  ytt  allowably  two  ways  admitted  into  spiritual  func- 
tions in  the  Church.  One  is  \\hen  God  himself  doth  of  himself  raise  up  a  way; 
another,  when  the  exigency  of  necessity  doth  constrain  to  leave  the  usual  ways 
of  tho  Church,  which  otherwise  we  would  willingly  keep." — Ecclesiastical 
Polity^  vii,  14. 

Again  :  **lAt  them  [the  Bishops]  continually  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  rather 
the  force  of  custom  whereby  the  Church,  having  so  long  found  it  good  to  coo 
tinue  the  regiment  of  her  virtuous  Bishops,  doth  still  uphold,  maintain,  and 
honor  them  in  that  respect  than  that  any  true  and  heavenly  law  can  bo  showed 
hs  the  evidence  whereof  it  may  of  a  truth  appear  that  the  Loixl  himself  liatU 
appointed  Presbyters  forever  to  be  under  the  regiment  of  Bishops.*' — i5u/.,  vii,  5. 

These  are  the  identical  grounds  on  which  Wesley,  in  his  creden- 
tials to  Dr.  Coke,  claims  authority  to  set  apart  a  Superintendent  and 
ordain  Presbyters  for  the  establishment  of  a  Church  with  an  Episcopal 
form  and  order  among  the  Methodists  of  America,  and  these  also  are 
the  grounds  on  which  that  Church,  in  its  book  of  Discipline,  still- 
maintains  and  regulates  its  Episcopacy. 

On  this  subject,  Rev.  Dr.  Whedon,  the  official  Book  Editor,  says  :* 

^  Xo  quotation  marks  are  here  used,  th>8  admirable  retmme  of  the  subject  having  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  Whedon  especially  for  this  volume. 
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In  complete  accordance  with  this  doctrine  of  this  great  standard  author, 
"jthe  judicious  Hooker,"  did  Wesley  establish,  intentionally  and  truly,  the  Epis- 
copacy of  American  Methodism.     For, 

First,  lie  was  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  grade  of  ministry  in 
which  the  right  to  ordain  inheres,  although  ordination  by  an  elder  is  not  by  the 
**  Church  visible  "  "  ordinarily  allowed."  The  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  that 
'•exigency  of  necessity"  existed  calling  for  an  extraordinary  ordination  by  a 
Presbyter  in  this  case  of  Wesley. 

Second,  This  extriiordinnry  call  did  exist  in  more  ways  than  one.  Finty 
There  existed  a  great  people,  the  substance  and  material  of  an  inchoate  Church, 
founded  by  this  Wesley  himself,  demanding  from  his  hand  a  form  of  govern- 
ment. For  four  years  Wesley  declined  to  obey  that  demand  and  furnish  the  or- 
ganizing act ;  by  which  delay  the  people  were  left  without  polity  and  without  the 
sacraments  of  Christ.  Second,  The  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  entirely 
neglected  Wesley's  request  for  an  ordination  by  their  hand^.  And  even  if  they 
were  willing,  there  was  great  danger  that  their  hand  would  in  fact  repress  the 
great  work.  Tiie  very  safety  and  continued  existence  of  this  revival,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  people,  required  that  he  who,  under  providence,  founded  their  or- 
der, should  shape  their  form  and  guide  their  movements  in  accordance  with  their 
past  history.  Third,  As  there  was  thus  an  external  call  and  exigent  **  necessity," 
so  there  doubtless  was  a  flivine  call;  not  miraculous,  but  by  movement  of  the 
blessed  Spirit  to  tliis  work;  and  so  Wesley  himself  in  his  episcopal  diploma  to 
Coke  declared:  "I,  John  Wesley,  think  myself  providentially  called  at  this 
time  to  set  apart,"  etc.  *' And,  therefore,  under  protection  of  Almighty  God,  I 
have  this  day  set  apart,"  etc.  Fourth,  And  hereby  is  precluded  all  irregular  and 
uncalled-for  ordinations  by  Presbyters  who  have  no  such  ** exigency"  to  show 
for  their  net.  Wesley  said,  in  1755,  "  It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  Prchttyters,  so  cir- 
eumstanced  as  ice  are,  may  appoint  or  ordain  others,"  since  the  providential  call 
had  not  then  come;  nor  can  it  be  inferred  from  all  this  that  our  polity  is  prop- 
erly j9r6«&y<tfrwZ ;  for  though  the  fountain  of  the  ordaining  power  is  in  the 
Church  and  Presl)ytery,  yet  the  presbyterial  act  of  ordaining  is  extraordinary, 
and  with  design  of  preserving  the  Episcopate.  If  all  the  Bishops  were  dead,  the 
elders  would  ordain  new  and  proper  Bishops;  and  if  both  elders  and  Bishops 
were  dead,  the  people  would  rightfully  ordain  new  ones. 

From  all  this  it  follows,  that  in  strict  churchly  order,  on  the  principle 
stated  by  Hooker,  Wesley's  ordination  was  legitimate,  and  no  Episcopal  Church 
has  a  right  to  reject  its  Episcopacy.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  emancipation  of  the  Epis- 
copacy from  all  despotic  successional  trammels,  and  the  restoration  of  the  free 
and  voluntary  Episcopacy  of  the  primitive  Church.  And  as  our  Church  was 
organized  before  either  the  Roman  or  the  Anglican  ordinations  in  this  country, 
so  wc  were  the  first  regularly  established  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

It  is  true  that  in  1794,  within  a  twelvemonth  of  his  deatli.  Coke 
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^vrote  a  letter  to  Wilberforce  saying  he  was  willing  to  return  most 
fully  into  the  bosom  of  the  Established  Ohurch  on  condition  that 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Government  would 
appoint  him  their  Bishop  in  India;  which  fact  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Tyerman  as  evidence  against  the  validity  of  Coke's  Episcopal  con- 
secration by  John  Wesley.  But  the  fact  has  no  such  bearing  upon 
the  case.  The  success  of  Bishop  Coke's  final  missionary  sdieme 
doubtless  seemed  to  him  at  that  time  to  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  Hitherto  he  had  been  supported 
only  by  the  Wesleyans ;  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  his  great  catholicity 
of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  his  sagacity,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  a  . 
•confirmatory  sanction  from  the  English  Church,  which  did  not  at  all 
invalidate  his  Wesleyan  episcopate. 

This  letter  has  also  been  cited  as  evidence  of  the  personal  ambi- 
tion of  Bishop  Coke,  which  unworthy  motive  his  life-long  labors  and 
self-sacrifices  sufficiently  disprove. 

Mr.  Tyerman  further  says :  "  These  are  unpleasant  facts,  which 
we  would  rather  have  consigned  to  oblivion  luul  they  not  been  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  Wesley  from  the  huge  inconsistency  of  ordaining  a 
<50-equal  presbyter  to  be  a  bishop.  Wesley  meant  the  ceremony  to  be 
a  mere  formality  likely  to  recommend  his  delegate  to  the  favor  of  the 
Methodists  in  America :  Coke,  in  his  ambition,  wished  and  intended  it 
to  be  considered  as  nn  ordiua|jon  to  a  bishopric." 

To  this  evident  error  concerning  Mr.  Wesley's  intention  there  are 
two  effectual  replies : — 

First  Dr.  Coke,  being  a  presbyter,  was  solemnly  "  set  apart,"  or  con- 
fieerated,  by  Wesley  as  "  Superintendent ; "  a  proceeding  which  would  be 
highly  discreditable  to  both  parties  if  it  were  intended  as  "  a  mere  form- 
ality," that  is  to  say,  an  imposition  upon  the  American  Methodists.  This 
act  was  performed  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  epis- 
<5opal  f onn  of  Church  government  for  the  Methodists  in  America ;  and 
}iow  could  such  a  f onn  of  Church  government  be  based  on  "  a  mere 
formality  likely  to  recommend  his  delegate  to  the  favor,"  etc.  ? 

Wesley  also  sent  to  the  American  Ohurch  three  distinct  forms  for 
-constituting  three  classes  of  ministers  which  the  Church  has  essen- 
tially retained  to  the  present  day ;  the  status  of  each  of  the  three 
<!las8CB  being  indicated  in  the  Methodist  Discipline  by  the  word 
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^  ordinati<m  "  as  the  name  for  the  aenrioe  of  fumatitnting  deaeons  and 
elden^  and  bj  the  nae  of  the  word  ^eonaeenlioii''  as  the  name  of  the- 
•ervioe  whereby  certain  eldeiB  are  "aet  apart"  aa  anperintendenta  or 
bishops.  These  forms  demonstrate  the  intention  of  Wedej  to  estab* 
lish  a  perpetual  episcopal  form  of  goyemment;  and  if  he  tfaoa  sent 
authority  for  others  to  set  apart  men  for  an  essentiallj  ejMSCopal  oflSce, 
how  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  himself  intended  thus  to  consecrate- 
Dr.  Coket 

Second.  The  fact  that  Bishop  Coke  afterward  sought  other  ordina- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  what  were  Wesley's  inteur 
"tions  in  setting  him  apart  as  Superintendent  for  America. 

If  Ck>ke  and  Asbury  had  been  content  with  Wesley's  title  of 
^  Superintendent,"  it  would  have  saved  Mr.  Wesley  no  little  trouble ; 
but  to  their  English  ears  there  was  a  charm  about  the  word  ^^  Bishop,'^ 
though  they  well  knew  it  meant  nothing  more  than  the  word  whick 
their  father  in  the  Gospel  had  used  in  setting  them  apart  for  the  Epis- 
copal oflSce  in  America.  They,  therefore,  claimed  the  more  dignified 
appellation ;  and,  not  to  be  unmindful  of  their  venerable  chief,  they^ 
set  him  down  also  as  a  "  Bishop "  in  the  Minutes  of  the  American. 
Methodists  fc»r  1784,  wliicli  Minutes  were  printed  in,  and  published 
from,  Mr.  Wesley's  book  room  in  London. 

Mr.  Wesley's  letter  to  Asbury,  in  1788,  is  also  cited  by  Mr.  Tyennan. 
as  evidence  that  Wesley  did  not  intend  to  make  a  Bishop  of  Dr.  Coke^ 
In  that  year  Mr.  Wesley  writes : — 

Bat  in  one  point,  my  dear  brother,  I  am  a  little  afraid  both  the  doctor  and. 
yon  differ  from  me.  I  study  to  be  little;  yon  study  to  be  great.  I  creep;  you 
stmt  along.  I  found  a  school ;  you  a  college  I  nay,  and  call  it  after  your  owBt 
names!  O,  beware;  do  not  seek  to  be  something  1  Let  me  be  nothing,  and. 
«« Christ  be  all  in  all!" 

One  instance  of  this  your  greatness  has  given  me  great  concern.     How  can 
you,  how  dare  you,  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  Bishop?     I  shudder,  I  start  at  the- 
Tery  thought  I    Hen  may  call  me  a  knave  or  a  fool,  a  rascal,  a  scoundrel,  and  I 
am  content;  but  they  shall  neyer,  by  my  consent,  call  me  Bishop !    For  my  sake^ 
for  God's  sake,  for  Christ's  sake,  put  a  full  end  to  this!     Let  the  Presbyterians- 
do  what  they  please,  but  let  the  Methodists  know  their  calling  better. 

Thus,  my  dear  Franky,  I  have  told  you  all  that  is  in  my  heart    And  let  this, 
when  I  am  no  more  seen,  bear  witness  how  sincerely  I  am  your  affectiQnater 
friend  and  brother. 

JOHH  WBSLBT. 
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The  sense  of  tliis  letter  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  Wesley  does 
not  say,  /  am  iwt  a  Bishop ;  but  he  says,  "  Men  shall  never,  by  my 
consent,  call  me  a  Bishop  ; "  'and  this  same  self-sacrifice  and  humility 
he  urges  upon  his  "  dear  Franky."  For  decade  after  decade  he  wielded 
Episcopal  powere,  except  in  the  single  matter  of  performing  ordina- 
tions ;  and  at  last,  when  it  became  needful,  he  solemnly  ordained  two 
men  for  America,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  ordere  of  deacon  and  pres- 
byter ;  and  the  other,  being  already  a  presbyter,  he  consecrated,  and  au- 
thorized to  do  every  thing  in  America  which  he  himself  was  doing  in 
Enghuid,  though  the  mucli-abuscd  title  of  ''  Bishop  "  he,  for  reasons 
of  policy,  refrained  from  using.  There  is,  then,  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing that  John  Wesley  intended  to  do  precisely  what  he  did 
do,  namely,  to  confer  on  Dr.  Coke  an  additional  office  to  that  of 
presbyter ;  which,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  was  a  proper 
and  historic  bishopric;  and  this,  beyond  all  contradiction,  his  provi- 
dentijil  position  enabled  him  rightfully  to  do.  Whoever  doubts  this, 
let  him  read  again  Wesley's  Letters  Credential  "  to  Dr.  Coke,  Mr. 
Asbury,  and  our  brethren  in  North  America." 

Tliere  is  also  another  view  of  the  case  which  commends  itself  to  all 
P^piscopalians,  whether  they  be  Protestant,  Methodist,  or  Reformed, 
viz. :  Anglican  Episcopacy  was,  in  Wesley's  day,  so  mingled  with  dog- 
matism and  muddled  with  politics  that  it  stood  in  perishing  need  of  a 
re-enforcement  fresh  from  heaven,  and  a  restoration  to  apostolic 
methods  and  spirit.  Just  this  re-enforcement  and  restoration  was  given 
through  the  grace  of  (iod  committed  in  pentecostal  measure  to  John 
Wesley  ;  who,  if  his  apostolic  character  may  be  judged  by  the  mighty 
works  which  showed  themselves  forth  in  him,  was  the  most  truly 
apostolic  Bishop  ever  seen  in  Great  Britain ;  from  whom,  through 
liishop  Coke,  the  great  apostle  of  Christian  missions  in  modem  times, 
the  episcopal  line  of  the  MetluKlists  ilescends. 
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THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

ON  the  ISth  i)f  Scptciiilicr,  1TS4,  Hishop  Coke  and  Elders  Wliatcoiit 
and  Vasey  wt  sail  for  Aiiierit-a,  and  on  tlm  3il  of  Xovemlier 
landed  at  New  York,  where  tliey  were  licartily  welcomed  by  John 
Dickiiis,  preacher  of  the  New  York  Society. 

"  By  some  means  or  oilier,"  writes  Dr.  Coke,  "  the  whole  country 
hiiB  been,  as  it  were,  expecting,  and  Mr.  Asbiiry  looking  out  for  me  for 
some  time."  On  the  night  of  his  iin-ival  Coke  preached  in  Weeley 
Chapel — "old  John-street;"  and  from  Xew  York  rode  to  Philadcl- 
plda,  where,  after  holding  service  at  the  Methodist  Churches,  and 
at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  he  proceeded  southward,  and  on  Sun- 
day, the  14th  of  November,  arrived  at  Barratt'e  Chapel,  where,  he 
Bays,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  I  liad  an  honorable  congregation,  to 
whom  I  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  Redeemer  as  our  wisdom,  righte- 
ousness, sanctifieatton,  and  redemption.  After  the  sermon  a  plait), 
robust  man  came  up  to  me  in  the  pulpit  and  kissed  me.    I  thoi^ht  it 
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could  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Asbury ;  and  I  was  not  deceived.  1  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament,  after  preaching,  to  five  or  six  hundred 
communicants,  and  held  a  love-feast.  It  was  the  best  season  I  ever 
knew,  except  one  in  Charlemont,  in  Ireland." 

After  making  known  his  mission  to  Mr.  Asbury,  it  was  determined 
to  call  a  Conference,  at  Baltimore,  of  all  the  Methodist  preachers,  on 
the  ensuing  Christmas-eve,  and  Freeborn  Garrettson,  whom  Coke  de- 
scribes as  "  an  excellent  young  man,  all  meekness,  love,  and  activity," 
was  intrusted  with  the,  by  no  means  easy,  task  of  bringing  the 
preachers  together. 

As  something  more  than  a  month  must  elapse  before  the  session  of 
the  Christmas  Conference,  Mr.  Asbury  drew  up  a  route  of  travel  for 
Bishop  Coke,  who  accordingly  made  a  journey  of  about  a  thousand 
miles,  visiting  the  Societies,  preaching,  baptizing,  and  celebrating  the 
supper  of  the  Lord.  His  coming  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  people, 
whose  hearts  had  hungered  for  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and 
who  mourned  that  their  children  w^cre  growing  up  unbaptized.  These, 
in  great  numbers,  they  now  brought  to  receive  the  holy  ordinance  at 
the  hands  of  the  new  Bishop,  and  day  after  day  and  night  after  night 
witnessed  the  gathering  of  glad  disciples  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Black  Harry. — Harry  Hosier,  Asbury's  negro  servant,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  travels,  was  directed  to  accompany  Bishop 
Coke  ill  this  his  first  Episcopal  tour.  He  was,  himself,  no  mean  spec- 
imen of  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  was  small  in  stature,  perfectly 
black,  and  unable  to  read  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  by  some  pronounced  the 
greatest  Methodist  preacher  in  America.  At  different  times  he  acted 
as  driver  for  the  carriage  of  Asbury,  Coke,  Whatcoat,  and  Garrettson ; 
but  he  excelled  all  his  masters  in  popularity  as  a  preacher ;  sharing 
with  them  in  their  public  services  not  only  in  the  black,  but  also  in  the 
white,  congregations.  Lednum,  in  his  history,  relates  that  on  a  certain 
occasion  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  Methodism  had  not  yet  be- 
came popular,  a  number  of  the  citizens  who  had  but  a  moderate  opin- 
ion of  the  body  came  to  hear  Bishop  Asbury.  Old  Asbury  Chapel 
was,  at  the  time,  so  full  that  they  could  not  get  in,  and  they  stood  out- 
side to  hear  the  Bishop's  sermon ;  which,  at  its  close,  they  complimented 
highly,  saying,  "If  all  Methodist  preachers  could  preach  like  the 
r»ishop,  we  should  like  to  bo  constiiiit  heai'ers." 
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"That  »a8  not  tlie  Disljoj),  Imt  tlie  Bbbop's  sen-ant,"  waa  the 
Te\>\y ;  for,  on  tliis  occasion,  as  was  frequently  the  caee,  the  eerrant 
hid  takfti  the  inasttT's  place  in  tlie  pulpit.  This  only  raised  Asbnry 
higher  in  tlieir  estiniittiun ;  for,  if  the  servant  were  such  a  preacher, 
wJuit  jnust  tlie  niafiter  l>e ) 

Ashury  acknowledged  tliut  the  beet  way  to  obtain  a  large  congrega- 
tion waa  to  aonuunce  tliat  Harry  would  preach.  But  alas !  popularity 
came  near  spoiling  tlie  poor  fellow  ;  for,  what  with  high  compliments 


and  lavish  lioapitnlity  he  became  temporarily  a  victim  of  intemper- 
ance ;  but,  by  the  help  of  divine  grace  he  stru^led  manfully  with  his 
temptations,  was  roBtored  to  tlie  divine  favor,  resumed  his  public 
labors,  and  ilied  in  thu  fiiitli,  at  Pliil;ulel|ihia,  about  the  year  ISIO  ;  his 
body  being  Iwnie  to  the  grave  by  a  great  procession  of  admirers,  both 
black  and  white. 

Of  his  euni|>anioii  on  this  tour,  Bishop  Coke  writes,  under  date  of 
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November  29 :  "I  have  now  had  the  pleasnre  of  hearing  Harry  preaeh 
several  times.  I  Bometimes  give  notice,  immediately  after  preaching, 
that  in  a  httle  time  he  will  preach  to  the  blacks ;  bnt  the  whites 
always  stay  to  hear  him.  I  really  believe  that  he  is  one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  the  world — there  is  such  an  amazing  power  attends  his 
word,  though  he  cannot  read ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  humblest  creatures 
I  ever  saw." 

Coke,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  delighted  with  his  Ameri- 
can brethren ;  especially  with  Asbury,  in  whose  presence  he  declared 
he  felt  himself  a  child,  and  whom  he  describes  as  the  most  apostolic 
man  he  ever  saw,  except  Mr.  Wesley.  The  fine  education  and  supe- 
rior attainments  of  the  Doctor  did  not  appear  to  raise  him  in  his  own 
estimation  above  his  brethren  who  had  been  less  favored  in  their  oppor- 
tunities for  culture,  but  who  were  heroes  in  their  way ;  and  the  most 
diffident  and  retiring  among  them  were  soon  perfectly  at  ease  in  his 
company.  Vfist  multitudes  attended  his  ministry ;  the  chapels  were 
overflowing ;  and  frequently  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  come  down 
from  the  pulpit  and  address  the  congregation  from  the  chapel  steps. 
The  whole  peninsula  of  Maryland  was  moved ;  and  the  power  of  the 
Lord  gloriously  attended  the  administration  of  his  sacraments,  and  the 
preaching  of  his  word.  While  waiting  for  the  appointed  24th  of  De- 
cember, Whatcoat  and  Vasey  also  were  having  a  taste  of  the  new 
mission  which  was  opening  before  them. 

The  Chrii»tiiiai!i  Conference. — On  the  ITtli  of  December, 
all  the  episcopal  party,  except  Whatcoat,  arrived  at  Perry  Hall,  wliich 
Coke  describes  as  the  "  most  elegant  house  in  this  State  ; "  while  Black, 
who  opportunely  arrived  from  Nova  Scotia  to  take  part  in  the  ap- 
proaching convocation,  describes  it  as  "  the  most  spacious  and  elegant 
building  I  have  seen  in  America."  In  this  hospitable  Methodist  man- 
sion the  preliminaries  of  the  approaching  Conference  were  arranged, 
and  on  Friday  the  24th  of  December,  1784,  the  little  company  rode 
forth  from  Perry  Hall  to  Baltimore,  about  eighteen  miles  distant,  and 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  opened  the  first  American  General  Con- 
ference in  the  Lovely  Lane  Church. 

Garrettson  had  sped  his  way  over  twelve  hundred  miles  in  six 
weeks,  summoning  the  itinerants  to  the  Conference ;  preaching  as  he 
went ;  and  on  liis  return  found  sixty  out  of  the  eighty-one  ministers 
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present.  Bishop  Coke,  on  taking  the  chair  presented  his  Letters  Cre- 
dential, and,  in  accordance  witli  Mr.  "Wesley's  design,  "  it  was  agreed,"' 
says  Asburj',  "  to  form  ourselves  into  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  tO' 
liave  superintendents,  elders,  and  deacons." 

Election  and  Consecration  of  Bisiiop  Asbory.— 
Mr,  jVsburj'  declined  to  acc*ept  the  Superintendency  on  Mr.  Wesley'fr 
appointment  unless,  in  addition  thereto,  his  brethren  should  elect  him 
to  that  office ;  whereupon  both  Asburv  and  Coke  were  unanimously 
elected,  and  on  the  second  day  of  the  session  Asbury  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Dr.  Coke,  assisted  by  Elders  Whatcoat  and  Vasey.  On  the 
third  day,  which  was  Sunday,  Asbury  was  ordained  elder,  and  on 
Monday  he  was  consecrated  as  Superintendent  by  Bishop  Coke,  hifr 
friend  Otterbein,  of  the  Gennan  Reform  Church,  and  the  elders  as- 
sisting in  the  solemn  service.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
were  spent  in  enacting  rules  of  discipline  and  the  election  of  preach- 
ers to  orders.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Liturgy  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  use  of  the  American  Church  should  be 
read  in  the  congregations ;  and  that  the  sacraments  and  ordinations 
should  be  celebrated  according  to  the  Episcopal  form.  On  Friday 
several  deacons  were  ordained,  and  on  Sunday,  the  second  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 17S5,  twelve  elders  were  ordained,  who  had  been  previously 
ordained  as  deacons,  and  the  Conference  ended  "  in  great  peace  and 
imanimity." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Wesley's  plan  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  adopted  by  the  Christmas  Conference  without  a 
dissenting  voice ;  and  as  no  essential  change  in  its  construction  haa 
since  been  made,  it  is  unquestionably  true,  as  stated  by  Bishop  Simp- 
son in  his  reply  to  Dean  Stanley,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of 
the  latter  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York: 
that  "there  is  no  other  organization  or  communion  on  earth  which 
so  clearly  and  distinctly  represents  the  mind  of  John  Wesley  as  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 

The  roll  of  this  Conference  is  not  preserved,  but  the  following  are 
known  to  have  been  present :  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  Francis  Asbury,. 
Eichard  Whatcoat,  Thomas  Vasey,  Freeborn  Qarrettson,  William 
Gill,  Eeuben  Ellis,  Le  Roy  Cole,  Richard  Ivey,  James  O'Kelly,  John 
Haggerty,  Nelson  Reed,  James  O.  Cromwell,  Jeremiah  Lambert,  John 
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Dickins,  William  Glendenning,  Francis  Poythrcss,  Josepli  Everett, 
William  Elack,  of  N.  S.,  William  Phoebiis,  and  Thomas  Ware.  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  their  standing  and  the  proximity  of  their  circuits, 
that  the  following  also  were  in  attendance  :  Edward  Dromgoole,  Caleb- 
B.  Pedieord,  Thomas  S.  Chew,  Joseph  Cromwell,  John  Major,  Philip 
Cox,  Samuel  Rowe,  William  Partridge,  Thomas  Foster,  George  Mair, 
Samuel  Dudley,  Adam  Cloud,  Michael  Ellis,  James  White,  Jonathan 
Forrest,  Josepli  Wyatt,  Philip  Bnice,  John  Magary,  William  Thomas,. 
John  Baldwin,  Woolman  Hickson,  Thomas  Haskins,  Ira  Ellis,  John 
Easter,  Peter  Moriarty,  Enoch  Matson,  Lemuel  Green,  Thomas  Cur- 
tis, William  Jessup,  Wilson  Lee,  Thomas  Jackson,  James  Riggin, 
William  Ringold,  Isaac  Smith,  Matthew  Greentree,  William  Lynch, 
Thomas  Bowen,  Moses  Park,  William  Cannon,  and  Richard*  Swift. 
This  would  make  up  the  full  number — sixty — known  to  have  re- 
sponded to  the  smnmons. 

Of  the  personal  appearance  and  character  of  this  Conference 
nothing  arrested  the  attention  of  Dr.  Coke  more  than  the  generally 
youthful  aspect  of  tlie  preacliers ;  "  though  most  of  them,"  he  says, 
"bore  marks  of  severe  toil  and  hard  usage."  Some  of  them  had  suf- 
fered imprisonment  for  conscience'  sake,  others  had  been  victims  of 
n)obs,  and  all  of  tliem  had  earned  the  title  of  "  good  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  elders  ordained  were  iis  follows :  John  Tunnell,  William  Gill, 
Le  Roy  Cole,  Nelson  Reed,  John  Ilaggerty,  Reuben  Ellis,  Richard 
Ivey,  Henry  Willis,  James  O'Kelly,  and  Beverly  Allen.  Tunnell, 
Willis,  and  Allen  were  not  present,  but  received  ordination  after  the 
session.  John  Dickins,  Ignatius  Pigman,  and  Caleb  Boyer  were 
chosen  deacons.  Jeremiah  Lambeii;  was  ordained  elder  to  serve  in 
the  West  India  island  of  Antigua,  where  Bishop  Coke  had  a  flourish- 
ing mission ;  and  James  O.  Cromwell  and  Freeborn  Garrettson  were 
ordained  elders  for  the  Nova  Scotia  work. 

The  fact  that  Bishop  Asbury  allowed  such  a  man  as  Freeborn 
Garrettson  to  be  captured  by  his  Nova  Scotia  brother.  Black,  shows 
that  in  spite  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  Methodism  of  North 
America  was  still  substantially  a  unit,  since  it  is  incredible  on  any 
other  supposition  that  CJarrettson  should  have  been  spared  to  the 
British  Provinces. 
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The  MethikUtt  Ditcipline.— TTntn  the  time  of  the  Chiist- 
mas  Conference  the  ^^  Wesleyan  Minntes"  had  been  reoognized  as  the 
law  of  the  American  Societies.  In  the  preliminary  deliberationB  at 
Perry  Hall  that  code  was  revised  and  adapted  to  the  new  form  of  the 
American  Church,  and  tiiis  revision,  having  been  adopted  by  the  Christ- 
mas Conference,  was  incorporated  with  Mr.  Wesley's  revised  edition 
•of  the  "Liturgy,"  whicli  lie  called  the  "Sunday  Service,"  and  was 
published  in  1785  as  the  "Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal. 
€hurch." 

The  Liturgy  was  used  for  a  few  years  i.i  the  principal  Churches, 
but  Sabbath  love-feasts  and  other  extra  services  frequently  crowded  it 
out,  and  from  being  frequently  omitted  it  at  last  fell  into  entire  disuse; 
there  being  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  records  later  than  1792.  Gowue 
and  bands  were  also  used  for  a  time  by  the  bishops  and  elders,  but 
these  in  like  manner  passed  away. 

Among  the  noteworthy  provisions  of  this  first  Discipline  are  the 
following : — 

Q,  2.  What  can  be  done  to  further  the  future  union  of  the  Methodists  t 

A.  During  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley  we  acknowledge  ourselves  his  sons 
in  the  Gospel,  ready  in  matters  applying  to  Church  government  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. And  we  do  engage,  after  his  death,  to  do  every  thing  that  we  judge  con- 
sistent with  the  cause  of  religion  in  America,  and  the  political  interests  of  these 
States,  to  preserve  and  promote  our  union  with  the  Methodists  in  Europe. 

Q.  16.  Ilow  shall  we  prevent  improper  persons  from  insinuating  into  the 
Society  f 

A,  Give  tickets  to  none  till  they  are  recommended  by  a  leader,  with  whom 
they  have  met  at  least  two  months  on  trial.  Give  them  the  rules  the  first  time 
they  meet.     [8ee  that  this  be  never  neglected.] 

Q,  18.  Should  we  insist  on  the  rules  concerning  dress  f 

A,  By  all  means.  Allow  no  exempt  case,  not  even  of  a  married  woman.  Qvrt 
no  ticket  to  any  that  wear  high  heads,  enormous  bonnets,  ruffles,  or  rings. 

Q.  28.  May  oar  ministers  or  traveling  preachers  drink  spiritaons  liquont 

A.  By  no  means,  unless  it  be  medicinally. 

Q,  26.  What  is  tlie  office  of  a  Superintendent  t 

A.  To  ordain  Superintendents,  Elders,  and  Deacons;  to  preside  as  Moderator 
in  our  Conferences;  to  fix  the  appointments  of  the  preachers  for  the  seyeral 
"Circuits ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  the  Conference,  to  change,  receive,  or  suspend 
preachers  as  necessity  may  require,  and  to  receiye  appeals  from  the  picacheit 
<and  people,  and  decide  them* 
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Q,  27.  To  whom  is  the  Superintendent  amenable  for  his  conduct  t 

A.  To  the  Conference. 

Q.  29.  If  by  death,  expulsion,  or  otherwise,  there  bo  no  Superintendent 
remaining  in  our  Church,  what  shall  we  do? 

A.  The  Conference  sliall  elect  a  Superintendent,  and  the  Elders,  or  any  three 
of  them,  shall  ordain  him  according  to  our  Liturgy. 

Q.  32.  What  is  the  office  of  a  helper? 

A.  In  the  absence  of  the  minister  to  feed  and  guide  the  flock. 

N.  B. — No  helper,  or  even  Deacon,  shall  on  any  pretense  at  any  time  admin- 
ister the  Lord's  Supper. 

Q.  34.  Will  it  be  expedient  to  appoint  some  of  our  helpers  to  read  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  out  of  our  Liturgy  on  the  Lord's  day  ? 

A.  It  will. 

Q.  87.  What  shall  be  the  regular  annual  salary  of  the  Elders,  Deacons,  and 
lielpiM-s? 

A.  Twenty-four  pounds,  Pi'nnsylvania  currency,  and  no  more.  [The  Penn- 
sylvania "pound  "  was  equal  to  $2  00.] 

Q.  38.   Wliat  shall  be  annually  allowed  the  wives  of  the  married  preachers? 

A.  Twenty-four  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  if  they  need  it,  and  no  more. 

Q.  40.  What  shall  be  allowetl  the  married  preachers  for  the  support  of  their 
children  ? 

A.  For  each  of  their  children  under  the  age  of  six  years  let  them  be  allowed 
six  pounds,  (Pennsylvania  currency;)  and  for  each  child  of  the  age  of  six  and 
under  the  age  of  eleven,  eight  pounds. 

Q.  41.  Are  there  any  directions  to  be  given  concerning  the  negroes  ? 

A.  Let  every  preacher,  as  often  as  possible,  meet  them  in  class,  and  let  the 
assistant  always  appoint  a  proper  white  person  as  their  leader. 

On  smaYery. 

Q.  42.  What  methods  can  we  take  to  extirpate  slavery? 

A,  We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  imj)ropriety  of  making  new  terms  of  com- 
munion for  a  religious  society  already  established,  excepting  on  the  most  press- 
ing occasion :  and  such  we  esteem  the  practice  of  holding  our  fellow-creatures  in 
slavery.  We  view  it  as  contrary  to  the  golden  law  of  God,  on  which  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  tlie  unalienable  rights  of  mankind,  as  well  as  every 
principle  of  the  Revolution,  to  hold  in  the  deepest  debasement,  in  a  more  abject 
slavery  than  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  except  America,  so 
many  souls  that  are  all  capable  of  the  image  of  God. 

We  therefore  think  it  our  most  bounden  duty  to  take  immediately  some 
effectual  method  to  extirpate  this  abomination  from  among  us:  and  for  that  pur- 
pose we  add  the  following  to  the  Rules  of  our  Society,  namely:-* 
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1.  Everj  member  of  oor  Society  who  has  nlmTes  in  bis  poaienion  ahmll,  withia 
twelre  montlis  after  notice  giren  to  liim  by  the  anistaot,  (which  notice  the  ainrt- 
antf  are  required  immediately,  and  without  any  delay,  to  giTe  in  their  respective 
circuits;)  legally  execate  and  record  an  instnunent  whereby  he  emancipates  and 
sets  free  erery  slare  in  his  possession  who  is  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  foity* 
dre  immediately,  or  at  furthest  when  tliey  arrire  at  the  age  of  forty-ATe. 

And  every  slare  who  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty-iiTe  and  forty  immedU 
ntely,  or  at  furthest  at  the  expiration  of  five  year»  from  the  date  of  the  said 
instrument.  And  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  immediately,  or  at  furthest  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty.  And 
every  slave  under  the  age  of  twenty,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
fire  at  furthest.  And  every  infant  born  in  slavery  after  the  abore-mentiooed 
rules  are  complied  with,  immediately  on  its  birth. 

d.  Every  assistant  shall  keep  a  journal,  in  which  he  ahall  regolariyminute 
down  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  all  the  masters  in  hi« 
respective  circuit,  and  nlso  the  date  of  every  instrument  executed  and  recorded 
for  the  manumission  of  the  slaves,  with  the  name  of  the  court,  book,  and  folio, 
in  which  the  said  instruments  respectively  shall  have  been  recorded:  which 
journal  shall  be  handed  down  in  each  circuit  to  the  succeeding  assistanta. 

8.  In  consideration  that  these  rules  form  a  new  term  of  communion,  erety 
person  concerned  who  will  not  comply  with  them  shall  have  liberty  quietly  to 
withdraw  himself  from  our  Society  within  the  twelve  months  succeeding  the  no- 
tice given  as  aforesaid:  otherwise  the  assistant  shall  exclude  him  in  the  Society. 

4.  No  person  so  voluntarily  withdrawn,  or  so  excluded,  shall  ever  partake  of 
the  supper  of  the  Lord  with  the  Methodists  till  he  complies  with  the  above 
requisitions. 

6.  No  person  holding  slaves  shall  in  future  be  admitted  into  Society  or  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  till  he  previously  complies  with  these  rules  concerning  slavery. 

If.  B, — These  rules  are  to  affect  the  members  or  our  Society  no  further  than  as 
they  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside.  And  n- 
specting  our  brethren  in  Virginia  that  are  concerned,  and  after  due  conaideratioa 
of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  we  allow  them  two  years  from  the  notice  giren 
to  consider  the  expedience  of  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  theae  rules. 

Q,  48.  What  shall  be  done  with  those  who  buy  or  sell  slarea,  or  ^re  them 
awayt 

A,  They  are  immediately  to  be  expelled :  unless  they  bay  them  on  purpose  to 
free  them. 

On  Baptism. 

Q.  46.  Is  there  any  direction  to  be  giren  concerning  the  administration  of 
baptism  f 

A,  Let  every  adult  person,  and  the  parents  of  erexy  child  to  be  baptiied— 
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have  their  choice  either  of  immersion  or  sprinkling,  and  let  the  Elder  or  Deacon 
conduct  himself  accordingly. 

Q,  46.  What  shall  be  done  with  those  who  were  baptized  in  their  infancy, 
but  have  now  scruples  concerning  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  t 

A.  Remove  their  scruples  by  argument,  if  you  can ;  if  not,  the  office  may  be 
performed  by  immersion  or  sprinkling,  as  the  person  desires.* 

Preachers'  Fund. — The  ministry  was,  as  yet,  one  family. 
For  a  considerable  length  of  time  each  minister  reported  in  Confer- 
ence the  amount  of  money  he  had  received :  if  it  was  less  than  his 
allowance  a  record  was  made  of  the  amount ;  if  it  was  more,  the  ad- 
ditional money  was  handed  over  to  the  proper  steward  thereof,  and  the 
aggregate  excess  was  divided  among  those  less  fortunate,  in  the  ratio 
of  their  several  deficiencies.  With  a  view  to  provide  for  superannuated 
preachers,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers,  every  itinerant  was 
required  to  pay  an  admission  fee  on  his  reception  into  the  Conference 
— a  sum  equivalent  to  two  dollars  «and  sixty  cents  in  Federal  money 
and  afterward  two  dollai-s  annuallv.  Out  of  this  fund  every  worn- 
out  preacher  was  to  receive  sixty-four  dolhu-s  a  year  "  if  he  wanted 
it ; "  every  widow,  fifty-three  dollai*s  and  thirty-three  cents  on  the  same 
condition;  and  every  orphan  child  was  entitled  to  receive,  once  for  all, 
fifty-three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  'Mf  required."  This  fund 
continued  in  operation  until  179t»,  aud  in  the  following  year  it  was 
merged  in  what  is  ni>w  known  as  the  "•  Chartered  Fund,"  incorporated 
in  Philadelphia,  from  which  the  (.'onferences  still  receive  a  small 
annual  income  of  from  twenty  to  fortv  dollars. 

The  First  Home  illIi»i»ioii  Fund,  which  was  also  estab- 
lished at  the  Christmas  Conference,  was  called  "  A  (Tenei*al  Fund  for 
carrying  on  tlie  Holy  Work  of  God."  This  was  to  be  raised  by  yearly 
collections  in  the  Societies,  and  by  a  quarterly  one  if  need  be ;  the 
money  to  be  princi])ally  use<l  for  the  expenses  of  preachers  sent  into 
new  and  distant  fields  of  labor.  Thus  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Olmrch  and  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society  commenced  their 
history  together. 

While  the  number  of  preachers  in  America  was  small,  there  was 
but  one  Conference  held  each  year ;  but  in  1779  they  had  so  increased 
as  to  render  it  inconvenient  to  meet  in  one  place,  and  from  that  time 
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till  1784  two  Conferences  were  held,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  some- 
where in  Virginia,  though  the  second  was  considered  as  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  first.  The  Baltimore  Conference  being  of  the  longest 
standing,  and  made  up  of  the  oldest  preachers,  took  precedence  of 
the  Virginia  Conference,  especially  in  the  making  of  rules  for  the 
Societies.  The  Christmas  Conference  of  1784,  at  which  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized,  was  called  a  General  Conference: 
the  next  General  Conference  was  heUl  in  November,  1792. 

Statisticn,  1785. — The  fii*st  year  of  the  organization  of  the 
Churcli  showed  it  to  be  iii  favor  both  with  God  and  men.  It  had  now 
eighteen  thousand  members,  one  hundred  and  four  itinerant  preachers^ 
besides  some  hundreds  of  local  i)reachers  and  exhorters,  who  were  in- 
cessantly laboring  in  its  service.  The  novelty  of  the  methods  adopted, 
and  the  scriptural  simplicity  of  the  doctrines  taught,  attracted  the 
people  in  extraordinary  multitudes,  and  the  congregations  which 
greeted  the  itinerants  in  their  four  to  six  weeks'  circuit  in  chapels^ 
barns,  or  groves,  were  the  largest  in  the  country.  There  were  now 
more  than  sixty  Methodist  churches ;  but  these  were  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  regular  preaching  places. 

The  northernmost  limit  of  the  work  at  this  time  was  Ash  Grove, 
New  York.  It  was  planted  in  most  of  the  counties  in  East  and 
West  Jersey.  In  Peiinsvlvauia,  there  were  Methodist  Societies  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester, 
Lancaster,  Berks,  and  York,  and  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  as  far 
as  Beaufort.  Methodism  had  already  carried  its  standaM  across  the 
Alleghanies,  and  planted  it  in  the  Bedstone  settlement.  It  was  also 
extending  its  march  rapidly  up  the  Juniata.  In  Virginia,  there  were 
Societies  in  every  county  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  over  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ilolston  River.  It  was  also  rapidly  spreading  in  the 
south-eastern  counties  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  1786  preachers  were 
dispatched  to  new  circuits  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  new  Episcopal  organization  was  almost  unanimously  approved 
by  the  membership,  who  flocked  to  their  newly-ordained  preachers  for 
the  sacraments  of  which  they  had  been  so  long  deprived;  and  the 
labor  of  baptizing  the  children  was  no  small  part  of  their  toil,  hun- 
dreds being  sometimes  baptized  at  a  single  meeting. 


CIIAFFKR  \X. 


PROGRESS   UNDER   DIFFICULTIES. 


BISHOP  COKE  spent  iive  months  in  the  country,  after  the  Christ- 
mas Conference,  traveling  and  preaeliing  incessantly,  and  having, 
to  him,  Bomc  etrango  experiences  in  traversing  the  wilderness  and  in 
swimming  the  swollen  rivers.  On  one  occasion  he  was  nearly  drowned 
in  a  swift  cnrrent,  where  a  drift-tree  had  lotlged  against  the  landing- 
place,  and  where,  in  his  efforts  to  remove  it,  his  liorse  was  swept  out 
from  under  him  and  the  tree  throivn  over  upon  his  back.  In  his 
account  of  the  matter  lie  says,  "It  was  an  awful  time;  however^ 
through  the  blessing  of  my  almighty  Preserver,  to  whom  bo  all  the 
glory,  I  at  last  got  my  knee  on  the  tree,  which  I  grasped,  and  then 
soon  disengaging  myself,  climbed  up  the  little  bank.  I  was  now 
obliged  to  walk  about  a  mile,  shivering,  Irefore  I  came  to  a  house."' 
His  liorse  was  afterwanl  found  in  the  river  by  a  negro,  who  presumed 
its  rider  was  drowned,  and  therefore  took  possession  of  liim,  but  sood 
after  restored  him  to  his  proper  owner. 

Biihop  (^oke  an  AtMlUtionist.— The  most  difficult  of  all 
bis  labors  was  that  in  behalf  of  emancipation.  The  action  of  th» 
Conference  against  slavery  was  clear  and  distinct.    But  when  Coke 
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began  to  exhort  the  wealthy  members  of  the  Methodist  Societies  to 
•emancipate  their  slaves,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  great 
diflBculty.  So  unwelcome  was  the  doctrine  he  preached  on  this  sub- 
ject that  he  was  sometimes  in  danger  of  violence,  and  it  is  said  that 
on  one  occasion  a  Southern  lady  offered  a  crowd  of  ruffians  fifty 
pounds  "  if  they  would  give  that  little  Doctor  a  himdred  lashes,"  but 
they  did  not  conclude  the  bargain.  On  account  of  his  labors  in  the 
interest  of  emancipation  he  was  beset  by  mobs,  and  finally  arrested 
by  the  Virginia  authorities  for  "  sedition ;"  nevertheless  he  was  quite 
successful.     In  his  Journal,  under  date  of  April  12th,  1785,  he  says : — 

"Kennon  has  emancipated  twenty-two  slaves.  These  are  great 
sacrifices,  for  the  slaves  are  worth,  I  suppose,  upon  an  average,  thirty 
or  fprty  pounds  sterling  each,  and  perhaps  more." 

He  also  mentions  one  "  Brother  Martin,"  who,  he  says,  "  has  done 
gloriously,  for  he  has  fully  and  immediately  emancipated  fifteen 
slaves."  This  was  one  of  the  results  of  a  notable  antislavery  sermon 
preached  by  the  Bishop,  which  made  a  great  sensation,  and  caused 
several  other  brethren  besides  Martin  to  emancipate  their  slaves. 
On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  he  writes :  "  I  have  now  done  with 
my  testimony  against  slavery  for  a  time,  being  got  into  North  Carolina; 
the  laws  of  this  State  forbidding  any  to  emancipate  their  negroes." 

The  First  Southern  Coiiftrence  was  held  by  Bishop 
Coke  at  this  time  at  the  house  of  a  brother  in  North  Carolina  named 
Hill.  There  were  about  twenty  preachers  present,  who  reported  an 
increase  in  that  section  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one  during  the  year. 
A  preacher  was  sent  to  form  a  new  circuit  in  Georgia,  the  ifMP 
State  being  given  him  for  his  range.  Two  men  were  also  sent  to  South 
Carohna,  in  the  capital  of  which  State  Mr.  Asbury  had  been  kindly 
received,  and  where,  by  the  labors  of  some  unknown  local  preacher,  a 
society  of  over  a  hundred  members  had  been  brought  together. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  as  showing  the  attitude  of  early 
Methodism  toward  slavery,  that  at  this  first  Southern  Conference,- 
in  1785,  a  petition  to  tlie  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Conference,  praying  that  an  act  might 
be  passed  permitting  such  as  desired  to  do  so  to  emancipate  their 
slaves.  There  was,  however,  a  very  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  friendly  planters  to  the  rules  embodied  in  the  Discipline  on  the 
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subject  of  slavery;  and  Dr.  Coke  says:  "A  great  many  principal 
friends  met  us  here  to  insist  on  a  repeal  of  the  slave  rules ;  but  when 
they  found  that  we  had  thoughts  of  withdrawing  ourselves  entirely 
from  the  circuit  on  account  of  the  violent  spirit  of  some  leading  men 
they  drew  in  their  horns,  and  sent  us  a  very  humble  letter,  entreating 
that  preachers  might  be  appointed  for  their  circuit." 

Besides  the  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina, 
above  mentioned,  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  and  a  copy  given  to  every 
preacher  to  be  circulated  for  signatures,  "  entreating  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  to  pass  a  law  for  the  immediate  or  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  all  its  slaves."  Bishop  Coke  records  the  hopefulness  of 
tliis  measure,  saying  :  "  It  is  to  be  signed  by  all  the  freeholders  we  can 
procure  ;  and  these,  I  believe,  will  not  be  few." 

Visit  or  Bi§hop§  Coh:e  and  A§bary  to  liira§hiiigrtoii, 
at  Moant  Yernon. — On  their  return  from  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence in  North  Carolina,  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  \asited  Washington, 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Of  this  interview  with  the  most  highly  honored 
man  in  America,  Coke  has  left  the  following  record :  "  He  received  us 
very  politely,  and  was  open  to  access.  He  is  quite  the  plain  country 
gentleman.  After  dinner  we  desired  a  private  interview,  and  opened 
to  him  the  grand  business  on  which  we  came,  presenting  to  him  our 
petition  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and  entreating  his  signa- 
ture, if  the  eminence  of  his  station  did  not  render  it  inexpedient  for 
hhn  to  sign  any  petition.  He  informed  us  that  he  was'  of  our  senti- 
ments, and  had  signified  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  to  most  of  the 
great  men  of  the  State ;  that  he  did  not  see  it  proper  to  sign  the  petition ; 
but  if  the  Assembly  took  it  into  consideration  would  signify  his  senti- 
ments to  the  Assembly  by  a  letter.  He  asked  us  to  spend  the  evening 
and  lodge  at  his  house,  but  our  engagement  at  Annapolis  the  follow- 
ing day  would  not  admit  of  it." 

What  there  may  have  Jbeen  in  the  position  of  George  Washington, 
who,  at  this  time,  was  a  private  citizen,  holding  no  office,  either  military 
or  civil,  to  prevent  his  signing  the  petition  presented  to  him  by  Coke 
and  Asbury,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discover.  It  was  a  petition  of 
Vii^inia  freeholders  to  the  General  Assembly  of  their  State,  asking 
the  passage  of  a  law  of  which  Washington  privately  declared  his  appro- 
bation. His  proposal  to  write  a  personal  letter  in  this  interest,  while, 
32 
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at  the  same  time  he  refused  to  sign  a  public  petition,  is  more  creditable 
to  his  caution  than  to  his  courage,  and  shows  by  contrast  how  grandly 
these  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  stood  forth  at  fii«t 
before  tlie  other  great  men  of  their  time,  as  the  pioneers  of  this  grand 
movement  in  favor  of  universal  liberty.  Alas!  that  they  should 
afterward  have  shrunk  before  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  preachers  were  witli  them ;  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
nation  were  with  them ;  and  many  of  the  lay  Methodist  slaveholders 
were  with  them  :  but  8o  strong  was  the  pressure  on  the  other  side, 
that  not  many  weeks  after  Coke  had  left  Virginia  he  and  Asbury 
conceded  to  tlie  Conference  in  Baltimore  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
on  slavery,  and  tlicy  were  never  again  fully  enforced;  though  a 
decided  declaration  of  opinion  w:is  recorded  against  the  evil.* 

Biimliop  €okc  Departs  for  England. — On  the  1st  of 
June,  1785,  Coke  and  Ashurv  met  tlic  preachers  in  conference  at  Bal- 
timore. As  Coke  was  to  leave  for  Europe  the  next  day,  they  pro- 
longed their  session  till  niidiii^ht,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  depart- 
ing bishop  preaclRMJ  to  tlicni,  takinii:  for  his  text  the  following  passage, 
from  Paul's  exhortation  to  the  eldei*s  at  Ephesus,  as  recorded  in  the 
twentieth  cha])t(;r  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  : — 

"Take  liocd  tli'-rcforu  in  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  tliu  flock,  over  the  wliich  the 
Holv  Ghost  hath  made  voii  overseers,  to  feed  the  Cluirch  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  liis  own  blood.  For  I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing  shall 
grievQJis  wolves  (nter  in  amonu:  yor.,  not  sp.iring  the  flock.  Also  of  your  own 
selves  sh  ill  men  ari^e,  speaking  peiver.-e  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after 
them.  Therefore  watch,  and  rememher,  that  by  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased 
not  to  warn  every  one  ni;^ht  and  day  with  tears.  And  now,  brethren,  I  com- 
mend you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up, 
and  to  give  you  an  iidieritance  among  all  them  which  arc  sanctified.  I  have 
coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  ye  yourselves  kni»w,  that 
these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  tliat  were  with  me. 
I  liave  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  laboring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jcsus^  how  he  said.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

*' And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  with  them  all. 
And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most 
of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  And 
they  accompanied  him  unto  the  ship." 

*  Stevens's  "  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church/*  vol.  ii,  p.  252. 
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liiresley's  Deftnse  or  Bishop  Coke.— On  the  return  of 
Coke  from  America  he  was  attacked  by  Charles  Wesley  for  his  Epis- 
copal doings  at  Baltimore ;  but  ho  vindicated  himself  by  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  John  Wesley,  though  he  acknowledged  that  in  one  of 
his  sermons  at  Baltimore  he  had  used  language  unduly  severe  toward 
the  Anglican  Establishment;  an  offense  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
accuser,  was  scarcely  to  be  forgiven,  Charles  Wesley  also  accused 
Coke  of  being  "ambitious  and  rash,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
accepted  from  the  American  brethren  the  nominal,  as  well  as  actual, 
position  of  "  Bishop."  Upon  this  John  Wesley  came  to  the  defense 
of  his  American  envoy,  and  replied  to  his  brother  Charles  in  the 
following  words;  which  are  commended  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  declare  that  Wesley  did  not  intend  that  Coke  and  Asbury  should 
be  Bishops  of  an  Episcopal  Methodism  in  America : — 

"  I  believe,"  says  Wesley,  "  Dr.  Coke  is  as  free  from  ambition  as 
from  covetousncss.  He  has  done  nothing  rashly  that  I  know;  but  he 
has  spoken  rashly,  which  he  retracted  the  moment  I  spoke  to  him  of  it. 
.  .  .  He  is  now  such  a  right  liand  to  me  as  Thomas  Walsh  was ;  if 
you  will  not  or  cannot  help  mc  youi'self,  do  not  hinder  those  who  can 
and  will." 

If  Wesley  had  not  inten<led  to  confer  Episcopal  powers  upon  Dr. 
Coke  it  is  incredible  that  he  could  use  such  strong  language  in  defend- 
ing him  against  the  af^persions  of  his  own  brother,  Charles,  who  attackeil 
him  at  this  precise  point.  Fully  sustained  by  Mr.  Wesley,  Coke  re 
sumed  his  missionary  tours  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  preach- 
ing to  great  congregations,  and  kindling  new  enthusiasm  among  the 
Societies  in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions. 

Bi§hop  Coke's  Second  Yi§it  to  the  IJntted  State§. 

— Having  organized  the  mission  work  in  the  West  Indies,  Bishop  Coke 
Sidled  on  the  10th  of  February,  1787,  for  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  Society  here  had  prospered  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  arising 
from  its  position  on  the  slavery  question,  and  both  whites  and  blacks 
labored  together  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Methodist  chapel ;  a  build- 
ing which,  Stevens  says, ''  accommodated  fifteen  hundred  hearers,"  and 
which  Co^e  describes  as  "  worth  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,"  although 
there  were  only  forty  white  persons  in  the  Society. 

Here  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  again  met  and  held  the  first  Con- 
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ference  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the  Georgia  preachers  also 
being  present.  There  was  no  riot  or  mob  on  this  occasion,  bnt  peace, 
harmony,  and  joy  prevailed  in  view  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  work 
of  God. 

The  Conference  being  over,  Asbnry  provided  his  brother  Bishop 
with  a  good  horse,  and  they  set  out  together  on  a  grand  preaching  tour. 
The  roads  were  generally  bad,  the  forests  dense,  and  the  swamps  fre- 
quent and  frightful ;  nevertheless,  they  pushed  on,  making  in  one  week 
a  distance  of  over  three  hundred  miles,  and  preaching  every  day. 

"  The  preachers,"  writes  Coke,  "  ride  here  about  a  hundred  miles  a 
week ;  but  the  swamps  and  morasses  they  have  to  pass  through  it  is 
tremendous  to  relate.  Tliough  it  is  now  the  month  of  April,  I  was 
above  my  knees  in  water  on  horseback  in  passing  through  a  deep 
morass,  and  that  when  it  was  almost  dark.  ...  In  traveling  our  rides 
are  so  long  that  we  are  frequently  on  horseback  till  midnight." 

But  he  delights  in  his  adventurous  ministry.  "I  have  got,"  he 
continues,  "  into  my  old  romantic  way  of  life ;  preaching  in  the  midst 
of  great  forests,  with  scores  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  horses  tied  to 
the  trees ;  a  sight  which  adds  much  interest  to  the  scene."  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  trium])hant  progress  of  Methodism  in  these  Southern 
regions.  *'  Much  of  the  glory  and  of  the  hand  of  God,"  he  writes,  "  have 
I  seen  in  riding  through  the  circuit  called  Pedee,  in  South  Carolina. 
When  I  was  in  America  before  there  were  but  twenty  in  Society  in  this 
circuit ;  and  it  was  much  doubted  at  the  Conference  whether  it  would 
be  for  the  glory  of  God  to  send  even  one  preacher  to  this  part  of  the 
country.  But  now,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  two  young  men,  Hope 
Hull  and  Jeremiah  Maston,  the  Societies  consist  of  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three  members ;  and  no  less  than  two  and  twenty  preaching- 
houses  have  been  erected  in  this  single  circuit  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year." 

When  they  reached  Halifax  County,  Va.,  where  Coke,  in  his 
former  tour,  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  seditious  person  on 
account  of  his  antislavery  exhortations,  they  now  rjBceived  him  *'  with 
perfect  peace  and  quietness."  A  rampant  slaveholder,  who  had  pur- 
sued him  with  a  gun  in  order  to  shoot  him,  had  been  converted  to 
God,  and  become  a  member  of  the  Society.  In  Mecklenburgh  County 
he  preached  to  about  four  thousand  people,  the  largest  congregation  he 
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had  ever  Been  in  America,  though  ^^  there  was  no  town  within  a  great 
many  miles."  A  Conference  was  held  here  in  the  primeval  forest, 
and  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  at  the  minor  quarterly  conferences, 
the  people  came  scores  of  miles  to  attend  these  high  religious  festivals. 

At  this  Conference  good  news  reached  them  from  beyond  the 
mountains.  "  Haw,  one  of  our  elders,"  says  Coke,  "  who  last  year  was 
sent  with  a  preacher  to  Kentucky,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  near  the 
Mississippi,  wrote  to  us  a  most  enlivening  account  of  the  prospect  in 
his  district,  and  earnestly  implored  some  -further  assistance.  ^  But 
observe,'  added  he,  *  no  one  must  be  appointed  for  this  country  that  is 
afraid  to  die !  For  there  is  now  war  with  the  Indians,  who  frequently 
lurk  behind  the  trees,  shoot  the  travelers,  and  then  scalp  them ;  and 
we  have  one  Society  on  the  very  frontier  of  tlio  Indian  country.' 
After  this  letter  was  read  a  blessed  young  man  (Brother  Williamson) 
offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  for  this  dangerous  work.  What  can  we 
not  do  or  suffer  when  the  love  of  Christ  constrains ! " 

The  Bishops  reached  Baltimore  on  tlie  Ist  of  May,  at  which  time 
and  place  the  Northern  Conference  for  the  year  1787  was  held  ;  it  hav- 
ing been  changed  from  its  api)ointed  date  of  July  24:th,  to  accommo- 
date Bishop  Coke.  At  this  Conference  additions  to  the  Societies 
were  reported  to  the  astonishing  number  of  six  thousand  six  hundred 
in  a  single  year.  No  wonder  Coke  exulted  as  he  beheld  the  glorious 
success  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  first  Bishop.  Two  eldei-s 
and  eleven  deacons  were  ordained  at  this  Conference,  and  another 
voun^:  man  offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  for  what  was  then  the  almost 
unexplored  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  From  the  Baltimore  Conference 
tlie  Bishops  paid  a  visit  to  New  York,  from  which  place  Coke  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  whence  he  embarked  again  for  Europe  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1787. 

Cokesbary  College.  — On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  June,  1785, 
Bishop  Asbury,  with  great  solemnity,  laid  the  oomer-stone  of  the  first 
Methodist  college  in  America,  at  Abingdon,  in  Maryland,  about  eight- 
een niiles  east  of  Baltimore. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the 
Christmas  Conference,  and  nearly  $5,000  had  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
|)ose,  which  in  those  days  was  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  and  the 
rai^'ing  of  it  among  the  Methodist  Societies  of  that  day  is  greatly  to 
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their  honor.  The  nainc,  as  it  is  evident  at  first  sight,  belongs  to  the 
composite  order,  tlie  word  having  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
complimenting  both  the  American  Bishops  in  the  name  of  the  first 
Methodist  college.  The  management  was  committed  to  a  board  of 
fifteen  trustees ;  five  of  whom,  namely,  John  Chalmers,  Ilenry  Willis, 
Nelson  lieed,  liichard  Whatcoat,  and  Joseph  Everett,  were  traveling 
preachers. 

The  building  for  which  Coke  contracted,  but  whose  commence- 
ment he  could  not  stay -to  witness,  was  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
in  length  from  East  to  West,  forty  in  breadth,  and  three  stories  in 
height.  It  stood  in  a  campus  of  six  acres,  and  commanded  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  views  imaginable,  comprising  portions  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  December,  17S7,  tlie  Ivev.  Mr.  Heath,  a  middle-aged  clergyman 
sent  out  from  England  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  purpose,  was  publicly 
inaugurated  as  President ;  with  the  Quaker,  Truman  Marsh,  and 
Patrick  M'Closkey,  whose  name  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  his  na- 
tionality, as  professors.     The  number  of  students  was  now  twenty-five. 

For  a  small  college  the  ceremonies  connected  with  this  occasion 
were  somewhat  extensive ;  the  entire  programme  occupying  no  less 
than  three  days,  on  each  of  which  Bishop  Asbury  preached  a  sermon. 
His  text,  on  the  second  day,  Sunday,  was  from  2  Kings  iv,  40:  '^0 
thou  man  of  God,  there  is  death  in  the  pot."  Whether  the  choice  of 
this  text  was  suggested  by  the  fears  of  the  good  Bishop  tliat  the 
higher  scholarship  of  American  Methodism  would  sink  to  the  level  of 
that  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  whether  he  had  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
early  troubles  in  Mr.  Wesley's  school  at  Kingswood,  or  still  again, 
whether  he  possessed  a  sad  foreboding  of  the  misfortunes  which  were 
to  befall  this  college,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  determine,  but  the  text 
is  suggestive  of  all  three. 

For  a  time  the  school  prospered  greatly.  Its  advantages,  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  its  surroimdings,  made  Abingdon  an  attractive  place 
of  residence.  In  1789  it  was  blessed  with  a  great  revival  of  religion; 
and  in  1792  it  reported  over  seventy  students,  who,  besides  the  English 
branches,  received  instruction  in  the  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  languages. 

In  the  Discipline  of  1789  is  given  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
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design  and  order  of  tlie  institution.  The  college  was  to  be  under  the 
presidentship  of  tlie  Bishops ;  to  be  supported  by  a  yearly  collection 
throughout  the  circuits:  the  sons  of  the  Methodist  preachers  and 
poor  orphans  were  to  be  received  as  charity  students,  and  were  to  be 
clothed  as  well  as  Uiught  and  boarded  at  the  college  expense :  the 
young  men  were  to  be  trained  "  in  the  ancient  way,  that  they  might 
be  rational,  scriptural  Christians:"  in  teaching  the  languages  care 
was  to  be  taken  "  to  read  those  authors,  and  those  only,  who  joined  to- 
gether the  purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance  of  their  several 
tongues."  Students  were  required  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning, 
summer  and  winter ;  to  study  seven  hours  a  day,  with  intervals  for 
recreation,  which  comprised  the  practical  studies  of  agriculture  and 
architecture ;  a  large  plot  of  ground  being  laid  out  as  a  kitchen-garden, 
and  a  workshop  being  provided,  stocked  with  carpenters',  cabinet 
makers',  and  turners'  tools.  The  building,  apparatus,  and  library  cost 
up^\^rd  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  thus,  like  most  of  its  successors, 
this  first  Methodist  college  commenced  its  career  burdened  with  a 
heavy  debt.  Asbury  struggled  manfully  to  keep  its  head  above  water, 
and  for  some  years  it  was  substantially  a  Church  school ;  but  in  an 
evil  day  the  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishops  but  without  the 
conscnit  of  all  the  Conferences,  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  which 
sc^ciired  to  their  board,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Conference,  the  entire 
control  of  the  institution.  No  small  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by 
this  step,  but  the  quarrel  ended  in  smoke ;  for  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1705,  ten  years  after  it  was  opened,  the  college  was  set  on  fire  and 
burned  to  the  ground.* 

Asbury,  who  was  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  when  he  received  the  news, 
wrote  in  his  Journal :  "  We  have  now  a  second  and  confirmed  account 
that  Cokesbury  College  is  consumed  to  ashes,  a  sacrifice  of  £10,000  in 
about  ten  years.  Its  enemies  may  rejoice,  and  its  friends  need  not 
mourn.  If  any  man  should  give  me  £10,000  per  year  to  do  and  suf- 
fer again  what  I  have  done  for  that  house  I  would  not  do  it.  The 
Lord  called  not  Mr.  Whitefield  nor  the  Methodists  to  build  colleges. 
I  wished  only  for  schools — Dr.  Coke  wanted  a  college.  I  feel  dis- 
tressed at  the  loss  of  the  library." 

*  "Early  Methodism  in  Baltimore/'  by  Rev.  W.  Hamilton.    Methodist   Quarterly  RcTiew, 

July,  1866. 
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A  Dancing  Hall  TransfiMrmed  Into  a  MethMllst 
School-lioase. — ^No  ways  discouraged  by  this  severe  calamity, 
seyenteen  of  the  principal  Methodists  of  Baltimore  met  together  to 
take  measures  to  supply  the  place  of  Cokesbury  CoU^e.  One  of  the 
principal  opponents  of  Methodism  in  Baltimore  was  a  Mr.  Brydon, 
the  landlord  of  the  Fountain  Inn;  the  aristocratic  house  in  those 
times.  Merchants,  army  officers,  and  other  distinguished  persons^  Gen- 
eral Washington  among  them,  were  his  guests.  Brydcm  had  been 
a  barber  to  some  of  the  English  officers  during  the  Bevolution,  and 
had  settled  in  Baltimore  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  was  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  by  way  of  exhib- 
iting his  Churehmanship,  he  took  special  pains  to  show  his  contempt 
for  the  Methodists. 

It  was  not  only  for  the  puq^ose  of  furnishing  a  place  of  fashionable 
amusement,  but  also  to  vex  tlie  Methodists,  that  Brydon  built  a  danc- 
ing-liall  next  door  to  the  Li<^ht-street  Church ;  and  when  it  was  ready 
for  use  he  syBteinatieally  lield  his  balls  and  concerts  on  the  same 
nights  with  the  Methodist  meetings.  "  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  look 
upon,"  says  one  of  the  old  Ijaltiinoreans,  "  fiddling  and  dancing  going 
on  in  one  room,  and  singing  and  praying  in  the  next,  within  hearing 
of  each  other."  In  the  midst  of  the  dance  a  shout  would  sometimes 
be  heard  in  the  Methodist  camp  over  the  conversion  of  a  soul,  or 
in  view  of  some  high  experience  related  by  a  believer ;  whereupon  the 
dancers  would  break  from  the  set  and  run  to  the  windows  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  indulging,  doubtless,  in  noises  of  another  sort,  wliich  were 
by  no  means  edifying  to  the  meeting. 

But  the  singing  and  praying  proved  to  be  more  than  a  match  for 
the  fiddling  and  dancing.  Moreover,  the  conduct  of  Brydon  began  to 
be  blamed  by  sensible  people,  who  regarded  the  war  as  having  secured 
to  every  one  the  privilege  of  worshiping  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience.  The  attendance  at  the  dancing-hall  waned, 
while  tliat  at  the  church  increased ;  and  Brydon,  who  had  expended 
mucli  money  on  his  hall  of  pleasure,  which  was  the  most  el^ant 
building  in  the  town,  began  to  be  anxious  to  dispose  of  the  property. 
His  hiring  some  ruffians  to  break  up  one  of  the  meetings  greatly 
hastened  his  downfall,  for  his  guests  took  up  the  subject  next  morning 
at  breakfast,  and  remembering  that  Brydon  had  been  in  the  British 
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service,  and  that  lie  waa  s  Tory  as  well  as  a  Cliarcbman,  tliey  declared 
tliat  Ids  conduct  waB  an  insult  to  the  American  people ;  and,  packing 
up  tlicir  effects,  they  loft  the  Fountain  Inn  in  a  body. 

This  same  dancing-hall  was  the  building  wlucli  the  Baltimore 
Methodists  purehneud  for  an  academy  to  succeed  the  ill-fated  Cokes- 
bury  college.  Tlic  purchase  money  was  liftecu  hundred  and  thirty 
pou'idc,  six  liundred  pounds  of  which  was  raised  by  solicitation  from 
house  to  liousc,  after  the  members  of  the  Society  had  subscribed  seven 
hundred  founds  among  themselves;  the  remaining  two  hundred  and 
thirty  iwunds  being  secured  in  the  names  of  tlie  seventeen  brethren 
who  had  inaugurated  the  movement. 


THE  OLD  LIGHT-STREET  TARSOXAOE. 


But  the  academy  was  no  more  fortunate  tlian  the  college.  For 
awhile  it  was  quite  a  popular  institution,  and  contained  at  one  time 
as  many  as  two  hundred  pupils,  but  before  the  end  of  its  first  year  a 
tire  broke  out  in  a  neighboring  carpenter's  shop,  and  both  the  academy 
and  the  Liglit-street  Church  were  destroyed.  This  fire  occurred  oii 
the  4th  of  December,  1T96. 

The  Old  Lig^ht-street  Parsona^j  which  is  stilt  standing, 
though  somewhat  modernized  in  its  appearance,  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  Methodist  relics  in  existence.  It  stood  in  the  rear  of  Brydon'a 
dancing-hall,  being  then  used  as  a  dressing-room  j  and  after  the  fire  it 
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was  purchased  for  a  parsonage,  and  the  Xew  Light-street  Church  was 
erected  over  the  ruins  of  the  halL 

After  the  fire,  which  destroyed  the  hall  and  church,  a  conference 
room  was  fitted  up  in  the  garret  of  the  parsonage,  its  partitions  being 
removed  and  the  roof  supported  by  pillars.  This  upper  room,  or  gar- 
ret, was  reached  by  the  flight  of  steps  shown  in  the  picture.  It  was 
tlie  scene  of  many  a  conference,  both  quarterly  and  annual,  and  under 
tliese  rafters,  for  tlie  first  forty  years  of  the  history  of  the  Church, 
more  councils  were  held,  more  questions  debated,  and  more  plans 
determined,  than  in  any  other  one  house  in  the  whole  Connection. 
The  preacher's  oifi(;e,  wliicli  was  the  business  head-quarters  of  the  de- 
nomination in  Maryland  and  V"ir<^inia,  was  on  tlie  first  floor  of  the  old 
parsonage,  and  on  the  floor  above  was  the  residence  of  Bishop  Asbury ; 
containing  his  meager  library,  which,  with  the  horses  he  wore  out  in 
his  tireless  journeys  up  and  down  the  continent,  comprised  nearly  the 
sum  total  of  his  worldly  goods.  When  he  was  in  health  he  journeyed 
in  the  saddle ;  when  he  wits  sick  he  took  refuge  in  a  Jersey  wagon,  or 
a  heavy,  lumbering,  two-liurse  chaise;  and  if,  besides  his  saddle  and 
liis  carriage  he  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  any  home  on  earth,  it  was 
his  humble  bachelor  quarters  in  the  Light-street  pai*souage. 

JMEale  Free  School,  Baltimore. — The  successor,  though 

not  the  heir,  of  Cokcsbury  CollegQ,  was  the  Male  Free  School  of  Balti- 
more, which  had  its  beginning  in  this  same  parsonage  garret.  It  was 
organized  by  the  Rev.  George  Robeils,  at  the  time  of  the  first  yellow 
fever  epidemic  in  IJaltimorc,  as  a  public  charity  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  orphans  wJiose  parents  had  died  of  the  fever.  It  was  supported 
by  personal  contributions  from  people  of  all  religious  persuasions,  and 
still  remains  a  flourishing  institution,  though  it  is  no  longer  exclusively 
a  male  school. 

The  Bishop  of  North  America. — ^Being  now  alone  iu 
charge  of  the  whole  work,  Asbury  felt  moved,  if  possible,  to  increase 
his  already  incredible  labors,  and  to  make  himself  felt  as  much  as 
possible  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Church ;  which 
length  and  breadth  he  was  constantly  planning  to  extend. 

From  Pliiladelphia,  where  Coke  embarked  for  Europe  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1787,  Asbury  made  his  way  as  far  north  as  West  Point,  on 
the  Hudson,  addressing  audiences  sometimes  numbering  a  thousand 
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people  ill  tlie  forests,  and  praising  God  for  the  privilege  of  suffering 
and  toiling  in  his  name.  The  solitary  woods  through  which  he  jour- 
neyed by  rides  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  were  especially 
ilelightful  to  his  soul.  There  are  indications  that  he  possessed  a  sen- 
sitive and  poetic  nature,  which  would  have  been  more  ap2)arent  in  his 
words  and  work,  if  he  had  not  been  constantly  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
even  beyond  his  strength.  "  In  traveling  thus,"  he  says,  "  I  suffer 
nmch  from  hunger  and  cold.  O  what  a  weariness  would  life  be  with- 
out God,  imd  love,  and  labor !  I  am  happy  in  being  alone,  and  pcmr 
out  my  soul  to  God  for  the  whole  work,  and  the  dear  people  and 
]>reachers  of  my  charge." 

Southward  now,  again,  to  Charleston ;  where  he  holds  a  Confer- 
ence, and  is  mobbed  in  the  church ;  the  services  ending  in  "  dreadful 
confusion."  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  however,  he  preaches 
again,  \^dien  the  mob  attack  the  church  with  stones,  one  of  which 
crashes  through  a  window  and  strikes  near  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit. 
The  missile,  however,  only  helps  to  punctuate  his  discourse,  which  he 
proceeds  to  finish  regardless  of  the  uproar  without ;  and  on  reviewing 
his  experience,  he  remarks ;  "  I  have  more  liberty  to  preach  in  Charles- 
tun  this  visit  than  I  ever  had  before,  and  am  of  opinion  that  God  will 
work  here,  but  our  friends  are  afraid  of  the  cross." 

This  rough  reception  in  the  capital  of  South  Carolina  was  doubt- 
less in  consequence  of  the  efforts  in  favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  which  had  distinguished  the  labors  of  Coke  and  Asbury  in  this 
region  the  previous  year.  lie  appears  to  have  spent  this  winter  at  the 
South,  exploring  the  wilderness  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  into 
which  a  tide  of  immigration  was  pouring  from  tlie  North,  and  where 
he  was  preparing  to  follow  it  up  with  the  means  of  grace.  Thei« 
were  already  seven  regular  itinerants  and  four  probationers  riding 
their  circuits  in  this  far-away  region,  with  whom  he  held  a  little 
(■onferenco  at  the  Forks  of  Broad  lliver,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1788; 
at  which  he  learned,  greatly  to  his  delight,  that  the  seed  which  waa 
sown  had  already  sprung  up.  "  Many,"  says  he,  "  that  had  no  religion 
in  Virginia,  have  found  it  aft^r  their  removal  into  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina." 

lie  now  directed  his  course  toward  the  Ilolstein  country,  over  the 
Alleghauies ;  the  most  distant  region  of  the  West  known  to  his  geog- 
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npli^.  The  croeeing  of  these  moaauios  was  do  ewr  task,  bat  there 
wvre  BouJs  to  be  saved  among  the  iitraggling  eettlemeou  in  Eastern  Ten- 
neeeec  and  Kentucky,  and  therefore  be,  being  a  chief  shepherd,  most 
go  and  search  for  tlicse  eeattered  Ebe«p  in  the  wilderness. 

After  wliat  be  calL>  -*  an  awful  journey ''  up  and  down  the  steep 
and  slippery  trails,  nsiug  his  bor&e  as  a  bridge  for  the  streams,  and 
camping  at  iiigbt  on  the  flwirg  of  log-i-abiiip.  soaked  with  the  rain  and 
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shivering  with  cold,  he  rcaelied  tlie  scene  of  the  first  Conference  m 
the  Tenncsnec  ci»uutry,  at  Key's  Woods. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  Aislmry's  early  Journals,  the  personal 
relations  of  friendfliip  and  helpfulness  which  the  frontier  Methodists 
snatained  to  e;idi  other.  Instead  of  mentioning  the  names  of  towns 
or  villages,  or  even  Bcttlenients,  where  he  is  entertained  from  time  to 
time,  lie  gives  the  names  of  the  brethren  who  showed  him  hospitality ; 
thus :  "  At  the  head  of  the  Wantaga  we  fed,  and  reached  "Ward's  tliat 
night."  "  After  taking  a  little  rest  here,  we  set  out  next  morning  for 
IJrotber  Ooxe'a,  on  Ilolstein  Itivcr."  Again:  "I  fed  at  I.  Smith's, 
and  prayed  with  the  family."  "And  now,  after  riding  seventy-five 
miles,  I  have  thirty-five  miles  more  to  General  KusscU's."  "  Midniglit 
brought  us  up  at  Janet's,  after  riding  forty,  or  perhaps  fifty,  inilefi." 
"After  a  quarterly  meeting  at  Clarksburg,  where  we  stopped  at 
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Colonel  Jackson's,"  lie  says,  "  we  rode  tliirty  niilcs  to  Father  Ham- 
mond's."   There  are  continual  records  to  the  same  effect. 

At  Father  Hammond's  he  takes  a  retrospect  of  his  jonmey  over 
the  AUeghanies,  though  he  does  not  use  much  time  in  recording  it, 
for  he  only  arrives  at  midnight,  and  is  up  again  at  five  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  "My  mind,"  he  says,  "has  been  severely  tried  under 
the  great  fatigue  endured  both  by  myself  and  my  horse.  O  how  glad 
should  I  be  of  a  plain,  clean  plank  to  lie  on,  as  preferable  to  most  of 
the  beds ;  and  where  tlie  beds  are  in  a  bad  state,  the  floors  are  worse. 
The  gnats  are  ahnost  as  troublesome  here  as  the  mosquitoes  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  seaboard.  This  country  will  require  mucli  work  to  make 
it  tolerable.  The  people  are,  many  of  them,  of  the  boldest  cast  of 
adventurers,  and  with  some  tlie  decencies  of  civilized  society  are 
scarcely  regarded.  On  the  one  hand,  savage  warfare  teaches  them  to 
l)e  cruel ;  and  on  the  other,  the  preacliing  of  Antinomians  poisons 
them  with  error  in  doctrine.  Good  moralists  tliey  are  not,  and  good 
Christians  they  cannot  be,  unless  they  are  better  taught." 

Pioneering. — Asbury  seemed  to  carry  the  whole  country  in  his 
heart,  and  in  their  hearts  both  preachers  and  people  carried  their 
matchless  Bishop.  He  was  the  leading  and  controlling  spirit  of  the 
little  army  of  itinerants  who  kept  the  Gospel  sounding  up  and  down 
tlie  continent ;  pushing  their  circuits  under  his  direction  out  into  the 
wilderness,  close  on  the  track  of  the  boldest  frontiersmen.  They 
werc  continually  in  peril  of  their  lives,  from  cold  and  exposure, 
from  breaking  their  necks  on  mountain  precipices,  from  drowning  in 
rivew  which  had  no  bridges,  from  being  transfixed  by  the  arrow  of 
some  skulking  Indian,  or  dying  in  the  hands  of  mobs  of  semi-barba- 
rous white  men  who  had  a  constitutional  hatred  for  all  ministers,  more 
especially  these;  but  with  a  courage  which  amounted  to  exultation 
they  kept  steadily  at  work,  gladdened  by  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
word  whidi  they  preached,  and  conscious  that  the  eye  of  their  heroic 
Bishop  was  watching,  and  his  great  soul  planning,  their  campaigns,  and 
that  his  toils  and  sufferings  were  often  greater  than  their  own. 

Heroism  is  a  loadstone  wliich  fails  not  to  attract  the  hearts  which 
arc  true  as  steel.  On  this  principle  it  must  liave  been  that  the  very 
difficulties  and  privations  of  the  itinerants  helped  to  fill  their  ranks,  and 
to  call  out  two  or  three  recruits  to  take  the  place  of  every  maD  that 
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fell.  They  knew  at  the  outset  that  they  must  carry  their  lives  in  their 
liands ;  but  this  they  conid  do  all  the  more  easily  because  they  had  so 
little  else  to  carry. 

Here  is  a  preacher  on  a  salary  of  sixty-fonr  dollars  a  year,  pro- 
vided he  could  get  so  much  ;  and  if  ho  received  any  more  he  carried 
the  surplus  up  to  Conference  to  help  out  the  stipends  of  liis  less  fortu- 
nate brethren — here  is  a  preacher  starting  out  on  his  way  to  his  dis- 
tant frontier  circuit.  lie  fares  well  enough  at  the  Methodist  taverns 
of  Brother  Jones,  or  Father  Ilayward,  or  Brother  Smith ;  but  having 
passed  the  last  of  them,  he  finds  no  other  bed  but  the  ground,  and  no 
other  roof  but  the  sky.  Under  these  circumstances  he  fastens  his  horse, 
unrolls  his  blanket,  kneels  down  and  perfonns  his  evening  devotions 
with  a  freedom  and  fervor  wliich  makes  many  an  echo  in  the  solitary 
woods,  and  then,  with  liis  saddle  for  a  pillow,  he  lies  down  to  dream 
of  preaching  great  sermons,  and  seeing  the  forest  full  of  sinners  in- 
quiring wliat  tliey  must  do  to  be  saved. 

AVitli  break  of  day  he  springs  to  his  feet,  shivering  with  cold  and 
perhaps  sliaking  witli  ague,  makes  his  breakfast  off  an  ear  of  raw  corn, 
which  lie  sliaros  witli  liis  faitliful  four-footed  companion,  or  a  frozen 
turnip  whicli  lie  has  ])icked  up  in  crossing  a  field ;  or,  wanting  these 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  he  gnaws  the  bark  or  the  root  of  some 
shrub  or  tree ;  and  having  looked  well  to  the  wants  of  his  horse,  he 
mounts  and  begins  his  day's  journey,  which  he  enlivens  from  time  to 
time  with  the  practice  of  his  intended  sermons,  or  tlie  verses  of  some 
of  the  grand  old  Methodist  hymns. 

Has  he  a  Horse  ? — A  horse  was  indispensable  to  the  itinerant^ 
and  the  people  of  the  circuits  were  expected  to  see  that  their  preacher 
was  provided  with  one;  just  as  now  they  are  expected  to  provide 
him  a  parsonage ;  that  is,  in  c^ise  it  were  a  well-to-do  circuit,  and  the 
preacher  a  full  member  of  Conference.  But  the  probationers  must  find 
a  horse  for  themselves,  and  every  new  candidate  must  present  liimself 
readv-mounted. 

To  the  great  questions  of  his  examination,  such  as  these,  "Is 
this  man  truly  converted  ? "  "  Does  he  know  and  keep  our  rules  ? " 
"Can  he  preach  acceptably?"  there  was  added  tliis  other  one, 
never  before  set  down  in  any  such  catechism,  namely,  "Has  ho  a 
horse  i " 
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The  old  fable  of  the  Centaurs  was  Dever  bo  fully  realized  as  in  tlic 
c-arly  Mcthodiet  prcacliers.  Tlio  Iioracs,  it  iB  tnic,  were  Dot  in  regular 
oitlers,  ncvcrtliclesa,  tliey  were  a  very  vital  portion  of  the  regular  trav- 
eling ministry ;  Avliile  for  sonnd  judgmont  as  to  the  points  and  value 
of  tliat  useful  animal,  the  "saddle-bags  men"  were  rarely,  if  ever, 
excelled.  Ancient  history  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  Bucephalus,  the 
war-horse  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Alas!  that  none  of  the  early  his- 


**  Bi.DDI.E-BAa9  HAS." 


tonani!  in  their  pioneer  chronicles  have  recorded  the  name  and  fame 
cif  sonic  of  those  fonr-footcd  ser\-ant8  of  the  Cliurcli,  which,  besides 
tlie  usual  duties  of  their  station,  were  often  requiped  to  serve  as  guides 
ill  the  wIldemcBs,  bridges  to  the  rivers,  safety  in  a  raee  for  life,  before 
mobs  and  Indians,  and  which  were  honored  as  creatures  of  their  kind 
never  were  Iionorod  before,  by  being  lield  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
ijuulificntion  for  tlie  lioly  oftice  of  tttc  ministry. 
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Richmond  Xolle;r. — Ab  a  specimen  of  the  persistent  search 
for  sonis  in  the  fringes  of  settlements  on  the  far  side  of  the  wildemess, 
Bieliop  M'Tjeire,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliorch,  South,  mentions 
an  experience  of  Richmond  Nollev,  who,  in  1812,  was  appointed  to  the 
Tomhiglxjc  Circuit,  a  wild  region  of  country  lying  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  beyond  any  known  settlement  in  the  South-west,  and 
just  opened  up  for  white  immigrants  by  the  removal  of  the  Choctaw 
Indians. 

After  camping  out  for  eleven  nights  in  the  woods  Xolley  reached 
the  Tombigl>ee  Kiver,  and  began  exploring  his  circuit. 

One  day  lie  ol>served  a  fresh  wagon-track,  and  being  bent  on  find- 
ing any  thing  that  had  a  soul  to  be  saved,  he  stnick  in  and  followed 
it  till  he  came  upon  an  immigrant  family  just  halted  at  the  spot  where 
they  were  intending  to  make  their  future  home.  The  man  was  caring 
for  his  horses  and  the  woman  was  busy  at  the  fire  preparing  supper. 

"What I"  exclaimed  the  settler,  as  he  heard  the  salutation  of 
Nolley,  "another  Methodist  preacher!  Have  you  found  me  already? 
I  left  Virginia  to  get  out  of  their  reach,  and  went  to  a  new  settlement 
in  Georgia,  but  they  hunted  me  out  and  got  my  wife  and  daughter 
into  the  Church ;  then  I  heard  there  was  some  good  land  down  here 
in  Choctaw  Comer,  and  I  made  sure  I  should  get  clear  of  you  by 
coming  off,  and  now,  a  preacher  comes  along  before  I  can  unpack  my 
wagon ! " 

"  My  friend,"  replied  Nolley,  "  if  you  were  to  go  to  heaven,  you 
would  find  Methodist  preachers  there ;  if  you  go  to  hell,  I'm  afraid 
you  will  find  some  of  them  there ;  and  you  see  how  it  is  in  this 
world,  so  you  had  better  make  tenns  with  us,  and  be  at  peace." 

Like  many  another  brave  itinerant,  NoUey^s  faitlifulness  and  self- 
forgctfulness  cost  him  his  life.  Cost  him  his  life,  did  I  say?  Nay, 
rather,  but  gained  him  immortality  and  eternal  life  among  the  glorious 
company  of  the  martyrs,  in  exchange  for  the  toils  and  privations  of 
his  ministry  below. 

After  faithful  service  he  went  up  to  the  far-distant  Conference  at 
Baltimore,  in  failing  health,  which  was  the  result  of  the  severity  of 
his  work ;  but  the  Bishop  sent  him  back  again,  for  thus  it  seemed  best 
for  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  and  in  those  days  the  comfort  of  the 
man  was  not  very  much  considered. 
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His  route  lay  across  a  swift,  deep  river,  at  that  time  much  swollen 
-with  storms  of  rain,  and  clogged  with  floating  drift-wood.  Its  only 
bridge  was  his  horse ;  but  the  faithful  animal,  with  an  instinct  of  dan- 
ger, refused  to  enter  the  stream.  However,  his  master  was  inexorable, 
and  in  he  plunged,  only  to  be  carried  off  his  feet  in  an  instant. 
Bravely  he  breasted  the  current,  and  at  length,  completely  exhausted, 
bore  his  rider  to  the  opposite  shore ;  but  the  bank  was  steep,  and  in 
liis  desperate  efforts  to  mount  it  he  unseated  his  rider,  wlio,  falling 
into  the  stream,  was  nearly  drowned. 

At  length,  however,  NoUey  reached  the  shore,  drenched  and  half- 
frozen,  for  the  weather  was  cold,  utterly  exhausted,  far  from  any 
human  habitation,  and  night  just  coming  on.  His  faithful  animal  was 
lost,  and  being  too  weak  to  walk,  he  knelt  upon  the  ground  to  offer 
his  last  prayer,  as  it  appeared  to  those  who  found  his  body,  from  the 
marks  of  his  knees  in  the  half-frozen  earth :  then  choosing  a  mossy 
spot  underneath  a  tree,  he  calmly  laid  himself  out  for  death  and 
burial.  His  eyes  were  closed,  his  hands  folded  across  his  breast,  and 
a  peacefid  smile  lingered  on  his  cold,  dead  face. 

Asbary's  Episcopal  Discipline. — The  sacrifice  which  As- 
bury  deliberately  made  of  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  even  the  lives 
of  the  preachers  under  his  episcopal  authority,  has  been  charged 
against  liim  as  a  blot  upon  liis  administration  if  not  upon  his  charac- 
ter. Men  will  glow  with  enthusiasm  over  the  brilliant  manner  in 
which  some  army  officer  leads  his  command  to  inevitable  destruction 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  paltry  victory  of  the  military  sort. 
Shall  it  be  counted  a  crime  against  mankind  that  a  captain  of  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  should  lead  to  certain  death,  and  certain  and  eternal 
victory,  the  men  who,  when  they  entered  this  line  of  service,  conse- 
crated their  lives  as  well  as  their  time  and  talents  to  the  work  ? 

Asbury  sent  no  man  where  he  was  not  willing  to  go  himself ;  and 
if  men  perished  under  his  eyes,  in  their  efforts  fo  save  the  souls  of 
lost  sinnei*s,  it  was  in  a  godly  judgment  a  sjicrifice  eminently  fit  to  be 
made.  A  Greater  than  Bishop  Asbury  has  said,  "  He  that  findeth  Ids 
life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  sliall  find  it." 
Acting  on  this  principle,  Asbury  counted  the  health,  the  strength,  and 
the  life  of  the  ministry  as  the  rightful,  as  well  as  the  consecrated, 
property  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  expended  with  such  wisdom 
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as  might  be  given  to  him,  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Church* 
As  he  understood  the  matter,  the  ministry  was  for  the  Chnrch,  and 
not  the  Church  for  the  ministry ;  and  the  men  who  entered  that  min- 
istry under  his  command  knew  at  the  outset  that  danger  and  death 
must  not  for  one  moment  frighten  them  from  duty. 

That  the  Bishop  himself  should  have  lived  thirty-two  years  after 
entering  upon  his  Episcopal  labors,  upon  which  he  entered  with  feeble 
health  and  an  apparently  broken  constitution,  is  one  of  those  modem 
miracles  which  are  sometimes  scouted  by  those  who  declare  tliat  the 
age  of  miracles  has  ceased.  During  all  this  time  he  traveled  about 
six  thousand  miles  a  year ;  much  of  the  way  on  horseback ;  for  the  suf- 
ficient reason  that  along  the  roads  he  traveled  any  other  method  of 
conveyance  was  impossible.  He  ranged  incessantly  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  ever-extending  borders  of  civili- 
zation toward  the  West ;  riding  thirty  or  forty  miles  a  day,  preachings 
leading  classes,  administering  sacraments,  almost  daily;  holding  fre- 
quent conferences,  writing  a  thousand  letters  a  year,  sharing  the  pov- 
erty and  privations  of  the  poorest  people  in  his  great  parish  without 
condescension  or  complaint;  and  on  the  other  hand,  enjoying  the 
princely  hospitality  of  the  few  wealthy  Methodists  in  America,  with- 
out being  tempted  by  it  into  any  "  softness,"  or  delay ;  and  suffering,, 
the  greater  part  of  his  time,  from  rheumatism,  chills  and  fever,  and 
other  bodily  afflictions  brought  on  by  exposure  and  overwork. 

Bishop  Asbury  was  a  man  of  prayer.  In  his  pastoral  visits  among 
the  people  he  always  prayed  with  them.  It  was  his  custom  to- pray 
with  the  families  that  entertained  him  at  the  close  of  every  meaL 
During  sessions  of  Conference,  he  prayed  over  each  name  on  the  list 
of  appointments,  and  for  years  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to  offer 
prayer  daily  for  every  one  of  his  preachers  by  name,  until  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  itinerant  army  became  so  long  as  to  be  a  burden  to  hifr 
memory. 

Such  a  leader  could  be  followed  anywhere.  It  was  an  honor  which 
the  early  itinerants  appreciated,  to  be  under  the  conmiand  of  such  a 
man.  He  stood  before  them  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  in  a  higher  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  most  abject  Papist  was  ever  able  to  comprehend 
that  glorious  title ;  he  dwelt  in  a  superior  region,  which  may  be  called 
the  "  prayer  country ;"   no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  his  presence 
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men  often  felt  themselves  privileged  with  the  society  of  a  superior 
being.  His  broad  and  rich  humanity  equalled  their  largest  concep- 
tion of  a  man ;  and,  superadded  to  this,  there  was  a  halo  of  spiritual 
glory  about  him  which  was  God's  own  seal  of  approbation  of,  and 
special  baptism  for,  the  fulfillment  of  his  mighty  task.  With  such  a 
man  at  their  head,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  Lord  above  them,  toil  was 
pleasure  to  the  itinerants,  pain  was  honor,  and  death  was  heaven. 

What  are  soldiers  good  for  who  dare  not  go  into  battle  lest  they 
should  be  shot  ?  What  are  sailors  good  for  who  dare  not  go  to  sea 
lest  they  should  be  drowned  ?  What  were  itinerant  Methodist  preach- 
ers good  for  who  were  afraid  of  being  "  worn  out  ? "  If  a  man  died  on 
his  circuit  of  hard  work  and  exposure,  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  or 
was  drowned  in  crossing  a  stream,  that  was  doubtless  the  proper  time 
and  place  for  him  to  die.  Either  he  was  not  the  man  for  the  work,  or 
else  he  had  done  his  share  of  it  and  gone  to  his  rest.  That  a  circuit 
rider  was  in  continual  peril  of  life  and  limb  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
if  the  man  counted  himself  to  possess  any  thing,  even  to  his  own  body 
and  soul,  which  he  did  not  hold  loosely,  and  use  freely  in  doing  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  he  was  not  fit  for  one  of  Asbury's  preachers.  If 
their  task  wearied  them  they  must  keep  at  it  till  it  did  not  weary 
them.  If  fevers  burned  them,  they  must  burn  out  the  fevers.  If  the 
ague  shook  them,  they  must  shake  it  off.  No  wonder  that  a  ministry 
enlisted  and  commanded  on  these  principles  should  have  become  the 
greatest  religious  power  on  earth.  The  system  killed  off  the  feeble 
ones  and  drove  off  the  lazy  ones,  but  those  who  remained  were  the 
giants  of  tliose  days,  and  indeed,  of  all  days ;  for,  taking  the  world 
over  and  the  centuries  through,  no  class  of  God's  servants  have  ever 
given  a  better  account  of  tlieniselves,  or  left  behind  them  more  abun- 
dant proofs  of  faithfulness  and  power. 

But  while  the  Church  gazes  in  admiration  at  this  band  of  itinerant 
heroes,  let  it  not  fail  to  think  what  sort  of  man  that  Bishop  must  have 
been  who  could  call  out,  energize,  and  command  such  a  ministry, 
and,  through  all  his  long  career,  never  lose  his  place  as  the  grand- 
est hero  of  them  all. 

The  Fimt  €onfteren<^  in   IVeir  York  war  held  by 

Asbury  at  the  Wesley  Chapel,  coiunieneing  Tuesilay,  the  30th  of 
September,  178S.    Thomas  Morrill  was  here  ordained  a  deacon,  and 
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mpji'tinu^i  ut  tl>«  Trenton  C:n?Ti::.  This  ra  the  fint  C4»ifereiKe 
held  ic/rth  of  PfiiLwlfclpiiia,  at  a  time  when  C<«feren«s  were  held 
evary  ^ix  months :  a  fact  which  wooM  indicate  that  Mechodifm.  in 
wltai  H  now  the  metropoIJun  ciiv  of  the  Ctiarch.  and  in  the  r^itm 
round  a^Kint,  had  hitherto  been  of  a  much  slower  growth  thao  in 
Mar^-land,  Vir^nia,  and  Pena^-jlvania.  But.  at  the  second  Confei^ 
ciicft  in  the  State  of  Ntw  York  ilic  memliership  wae  reported  as 
2,'Xj4,  iieiDg  an  incrfcase  of  i«>,'  in  If:^  t'nan  a  vear. 

Encoora^ng  Report ii.— Conferences  were  held  during  the 
wji'ond  vi'it  of  J)r.  Coke,  in  Geor^a.on  the  Sth  of  March,  1TS9.  where 
2,011  members  were  reported,  being  an 
increase  of  7?4  for  the  vear ;  in  Charles- 
ton, Soutb  Carolina,  on  the  17lh  of 
March,  in  which  State  there  were  3,377 
members,  I>eing  an  increase  of  907  for 
the  voar;  in  Xonh  Carolina,  at  the 
Kriise  of  a  planter  named  M'Knight, 
on  the  Yadkin  Tliver.  on  the  20th  of 
April,  at  which  the  membership  in  this 
State  was  reported  at  6,779,  being  an 
increase  of  7-11  ;  anil  on  the  ISth  of 
May.  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  at 
Petci-sburgh,  which  was  the  first  Con- 
ference ever  held  in  that  State. 
■ "'  On  tliis  tour  Coke  bad  further  in- 

teresting experiences  of  itinerating  in 
he  saj'B,  "  we  were  obliged  to  lodge  in 
lionues  built  with  ronud  logs  and  open  to  every  blast.  Often  we 
rude  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  without  seeing  a  house  or  a  human 
cii'aturc,  and  often  were  obliged  to  ford  deep  and  dangerous  rivers 
and  creeks.  Many  times  we  ate  iiotliiiig  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  six  in  the  evening,  tliongji  sometimes  we  took  our  repast  on  stnm]i6 
of  trees  near  some  spring  of  water." 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  iirst  New  Jci'sey  Conference  was  held  at 
Tivntoii,  in  which  place,  for  a  notable  exception,  Methodism  liad  been 
dccii-asiug.     The  report  showed  1,751  members  in  New  Jersey,  a 
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The  wliole  number  of  Methodists  reported  at  the  Conference  of  the 
year  1789  was  43,265,  being  an  increase,  since  the  Conference  of  the 
year  before,  a  period  of  abont  eiglit  months,  of  6,111.  Of  the  above 
members,  35,021,  were  whites;  8,241,  were  blacks,  and  three  were  In- 
dians. Alas !  what  had  become  of  all  Mr.  Wesley's  delightful  antici- 
pations of  building  up  a  purer  form  of  Christian  civilization  among 
those  uncorruptod  children  of  nature  ? 

ReviTal  Scenes. — During  this  tour  Coke  was  amazed  at  the 
revival  scenes  which  he  witnessed.  As  a  notable  example  he  mentions 
the  services  which  he  held  at  Annapolis,  Maryland : — 

"  After  my  last  prayer,"  he  says,  "  the  congregation  began  to  pray 
and  praise  aloud  in  a  most  astonisliing  manner.  At  first  I  felt  some 
reluctance  to  enter  into  the  business,  but  soon  the  tears  began  to  flow, 
and  I  have  seldom  found  a  more  comforting  or  strengthening  time. 
What  shall  we  say  ?  Souls  are  awakened  and  converted  by  multitudes, 
and  the  work  is  surely  genuine,  if  there  be  a  genuine  work  of  God 
upon  tlie  earth.  Whether  there  be  wildfire  in  it  or  not,  I  do  most 
ardently  wish  that  there  -was  such  a  work  at  this  time  in  Enorland." 

At  the  Baltimore  Conference,  opened  on  the  4th  of  May,  still  more 
demonstrative  scenes  occurred.  After  an  evening  sermon  by  Coke, 
the  crowded  assembly  spent  the  night  till  two  o'clock  in  prayer  and 
praise.  "  Out  of  a  congregation  of  two  tliousand  people,  I  suppose," 
he  says,  "  two  or  three  hundred  were  engaged  in  praising  God,  praying 
for  the  conviction  and  convei*sion  of  sinners,  or  exhorting  those  around 
them  ;  and  hundreds  more  were  engaged  in  wrestling  prayer  either  for 
their  own  conversion  or  sanctifieation.  One  of  our  elders  was  the 
means  that  night  of  tlie  conversion  of  seven  poor  penitents  within  liis 
little  circle  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  Such  was  the  zeal  of  many, 
that  a  tolerable  company  attended  the  preaching  at  five  the  next  morn- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  late  hour  at  which  they  parted.  Next  even- 
ing Mr.  Asbury  preached,  and  again  the  congregation  began  as  befoi'e. 
This  praying  and  praising  aloud  has  been  common  in  Baltimore  for  a 
considerable  time,  notwithstanding  our  congregation  in  this  town  was 
for  many  years  before  one  of  the  calmest  and  most  critical  upon  the 
Continent.  Manv  also  of  our  elders,  who  were  the  most  sedate  of  our 
preachers,  have  entered  with  all  their  hearts  into  this  work.  And  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  gracious  and  wonderful  has  been  the  change. 
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our  greatest  enemies  themselves  being  the  judges,  that  has  been 
wrought  on  multitudes  on  whom  this  work  begun  at  those  wonderful 
seasons."  He  notices  with  interest  ^^  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can preachers.  If  there  be  more  preachers  than  one  in  a  congr^a- 
tion,  the  preachers  that  have  not  preached  give  each  of  them  a  warm 
exhortation.  And  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  by  external  effects  wrought 
on  the  congregations,  and  by  constant  inquiry  and  information,  more 
good  lias  been  done  in  most  instances  by  the  exhortations  than  by  the 
sermon." 

These  revival  scenes,  which  at  first  so  surprised  and  afterward 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Bishop  Coke,  were  but  the  drops  before  a 
more  plentiful  shower.  Asbury  mentions  a  quarterly-meeting  in  Dela- 
ware, in  Xovember,  of  which  he  says : — 

"  The  first  day  the  Lord  was  powerfully  present,  and  the  people 
greatly  agitated.  On  the  second  day,  at  the  love-feast  and  sacrament^ 
there  was  a  shout,  and  I  believe  two  liundred  souls  praised  God  at  one 
time.     My  soul  was  happy  among  them." 

His  next  entry  is  as  follows :  "  Maryland,  Saturday,  [November] 
7th,  (1789)  :— 

"  At  Anaraessex  quarterly  meeting  the  Lord  was  among  the  peo- 
ple on  the  first  day.  On  Sunday,  at  the  love-feast,  the  young  were 
greatly  filled,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  spread  throughout. 
It  appeared  as  if  they  would  have  continued  till  night  if  they  had  not 
been  in  some  measure  forced  to  stop  that  we  might  have  public  wor- 
ship. I  stood  near  the  window  and  spoke  on  Isaiah  Ixiv,  1-5.  There 
was  a  stir,  and  several  sinners  went  away.  There  were  very  uncom- 
mon circumstances  of  a  supernatural  kind  said  to  be  observed  at  this 
meeting.  The  saints  of  the  xoorld  are  dreadfully  displeased  at  this 
work,  which,  after  all,  is  the  best  evidence  that  it  is  of  God. 

"  The  preachers  urged  me  to  preach  at  Princess  Anne.  I  did  so, 
and  many  poor,  afflicted  people  came  out.  I  trust  some  will  be  able 
to  say  of  Christ,  '  He  is  altogether  lovely.' 

"I  felt  uncommon  power  in  preaching  at  Thomas  Garrettson's. 
Surely  the  Lord  will  work." 

And  so  on  through  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

O'Kelly  and  the  ^^  Repablican  Methodist  Chureh.'^ 

— On  the  12th  of  January,  1790,  after  holding  a  quarterly  meeting  on 
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the  old  Brunswick  Circuit, "  where  there  was  a  considerable  quick- 
ening and  manifestation  of  the  Lord's  power,"  and  where  an  increase 
of  the  Society  of  more  than  a  hundred  souls  was  reported,  Asbury 
makes  this  mournful  record  in  his  Journal : — 

"I  received  a  letter  from  the  presiding  elder  of  this  district, 
James  O'Kelly :  he  makes  heavy  complaints  of  my  power,  and  bids  me 
stop  for  one  year,  or  he  must  use  his  influence  against  me.  Power ! 
power !  there  is  not  a  vote  given  in  a  Conference  in  which  the  presid- 
ing elder  has  not  greatly  the  advantage  of  me ;  all  the  influence  I  am 
to  gain  over  a  company  of  young  men  in  a  district  must  be  done  in 
three  weeks ;  the  greater  part  of  them,  perhaps,  are  seen  by  me  only 
at  Conference,  while  the  presiding  elder  has  had  them  with  him  all  the 
year,  and  has  the  greatest  opportunity  of  gaining  influence.  This  ad- 
vantage may  be  abused ;  let  the  Bishops  look  to  it :  but  who  has  the 
power  to  lay  an  embargo  on  me,  and  to  make  of  none  effect  the 
decision  of  all  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Union  ? " 

James  O'Kelly,  who,  from  his  name,  might  be  of  Irish  extraction, 
was  the  first  reformer  in  the  line  of  Church  polity  which  American 
Methodism  produced.  lie  commenced  his  ministerial  work  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  a  local  preacher ;  and  in  1778  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  traveling  connection,  being  then  only  about  twenty- 
four  years  old.  He  was  one  of  the  elders  ordained  by  Coke  and 
Asbury  at  the  Christmas  Conference  of  1784,  and  was  for  a  number 
of  years  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  influential  itinerants  in 
Virginia ;  in  which  State  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict, and  a  member  of  the  first  ministerial  council,  (the  forerunner  of 
the  first  General  Conference,)  which  was  held  at  Cokesbury  College  in 
1789.  O'Kelly  was  an  ardent  republican,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
he  allowed  his  politics,  if  not  his  ambition,  to  modify  and  flavor  his 
religion.  Like  many  another  reformer  since  his  day,  he  appears  to 
have  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  because  a  republican  form  of  Gov- 
ernment was  good  for  the  State,  it  was,  therefore,  good  for  the  Church ; 
forgetting  the  words  of  his  Master,  who  never  calls  his  Church  a  repub- 
lic, and  who  distinctly  says,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

The  O'Kelly  secession  was  projected  and  justified  on  tlie  ground 
of  episcopal  tyranny.  In  the  General  Conference  of  1792,  which 
began  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  Baltimore,  O'Kelly  offered  a  reso- 
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lution,  "  That  if  any  preacher  feels  himself  aggrieved  or  oppressed  bjr 
the  appointment  made  by  the  Bishop,  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
appealing  to  the  Conference ;  which  shall  consider  and  finally  deter- 
mine the  matter."  After  full  and  thorough  debate  the  resolution  was 
lost,  whereupon  he  withdrew  from  the  Conference,  and  was  joined  by 
three  of  the  regular  preachers,  and  a  number  of  local  preachers,  with 
whom  he  organized  the  so-called  Republican  Methodist  Church,  in 
which  all  the  preachers  were  to  stand,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  an 
equal  footing.  No  degrees  were  allowed  in  the  ministry,  and  greater 
liberty  was  promised  to  the  people  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  influence  of  O'Kelly  in  Southern  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina was  very  great ;  and  in  his  zeal  for  republican  liberty  in  the 
Church  he  appeared  to  forget  all  about  "brotherly  kindness  and 
charity."  Bishop  Asbury  was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  displeasure, 
and  the  members  of  the  new  organization  not  only  "professed  to 
regard  the  name  of  bishop  with  holy  horror,"  but  used  every  possible 
means  to  impeach  the  character  and  break  down  the  authority  of  the 
man  whose  severe  administration  of  discipline  they  sought  to  escape 
by  secession. 

In  the  contentions  which  resulted  from  this  first  reform  movement 
a  few  of  the  preacliing-liouses  were  seized  and  the  rightful  owners 
turned  out  of  doors ;  families  were  rent  asunder ;  old  friends  became 
open  enemies ;  and  Jesse  Lee  says :  "  It  was  enough  to  make  the  sainta 
of  God  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  that  both  day  and 
night,  to  see  how  tlie  Lord's  people  was  carried  away  captive  by  the 
division."  During  the  six  years,  from  1792  to  1798,  the  Conference 
minutes  show  a  declension  in  membership  of  about  8,000 ;  but  not 
all  of  these  joined  the  Kepublican  Methodists,  as  would  appear  from 
the  disappointment  of  O'Kelly  at  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  his 
followers. 

This  opponent  of  Episcopacy  at  length  assumed  Episcopal  func- 
tions, and  ordained  such  new  preachers  as  joined  his  party;  but, 
in  1801,  finding  that  Eepublicanism  and  Methodism  did  not  work  well 
together,  or,  perhaps,  to  cut  loose  completely  from  that  body  of  be- 
lievers which  persisted  in  prospering  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  he 
changed  the  name  of  his  enterprise  to  "  The  Christian  Church,"  thus 
supplying  in  the  title  a  quality  which  was  notably  lacking  in  the  char* 
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Acter  of  tlic  body.  The  enterprise  b^;an  in  contention,  continued  in 
strife,  and  resulted  in  very  little  good  and  an  untold  amount  of  evil ; 
and  ix>or  James  O'Xelly,  having  wasted  the  beet  part  of  his  life,  died 
a  disappointed,  and,  no  doubt,  a  penitent  man,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
ISafi,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

Thomas  Ware. — One  of  the  stnrdiert  and  most  efficient  of 
Asbury's  itinerants  was  Thomas  Ware,  already  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Christmas  Conference ;  a  man  in  whom  were  mingled 


Slime  of  the  must  substantial  qnalites  of  liis  English  and  Scotch  ances- 
try. He  was  born  at  Greenwicli,  New  Jersey,  December  19,  1758. 
His  Presbyterian  mother  carefully  instructed  him  in  tlie  Larger  and 
yiiorter  Catechisms,  and,  what  was  much  more  to  the  purpose,  she 
trained  liirn  and  the  rest  of  the  children  to  pray. 

AVliile  he  was  yet  a  child  liis  father  died,  leaving  liis  mother  with 
eight  young  children  to  provide  for ;  and  her  great  sorrow  in  bereave- 
ment was  heightened  by  the  doubt  she  often  indulged  as  to  wliother 
she  was  one  of  the  elect.     "  She  was,"  says  her  son,  "  harassed  with 
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fears  that  what  she  had  taken  for  saving  grace  was  nothing  more  than 
eommon  grace : ' '  a  distinction  which  she  haul  heard  preached  along 
with  ^e&ctual  calling/'  and  other  CalTinistic  inrentionsy  bj  the 
expounders  of  that  notable  catechism  of  whose  theology  she  was  the 
Tictim. 

Alx>nt  this  time  one  of  their  neighbors,  who  had  long  been  a 
member  of  the  Church,  had  committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  his 
doubts  respecting  his  own  election,  which  act  was  held  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  apparently  good  man  had  experienced  nothing  more 
than  "  common  grace ;  *'  and  the  incident  cast  additional  gloom  upon 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Ware,  who  argued  from  this  sad  circumstance  the 
probability  that  she  also  had  been  "  passed  by  "  in  the  sovereign  and 
eternal  purposes  of  God's  electing  grace. 

The  gloom  which  rested  upon  the  soul  of  his  mother  presently 
extended  to  her  son  Thomas,  who  was  seized  with  a  spirit  of  melan- 
choly, lie  began  to  wander  in  lonely  places,  brooding  over  his  griefs 
and  fears;  and  when  the  two  youngest  of  the  family  were  taken 
away  by  death,  he  declares  that  he  was  troubled  lest  even  they  might 
not  have  been  of  the  number  of  the  elect. 

About  this  time  the  Methodists  began  to  be  talked  of  in  Greenwich, 
and  the  parish  minister,  fearing  lest  the  pure  minds  of  his  people 
should  Ixj  infected  with  the  doctrine  of  Free  Grace,  (which  was, 
doubtless,  a  damnable  heresy,  not  being  taught  in  the  Shorter  or  Laiger 
Catechism,)  began  to  preach  with  additional  emphasis  on  the  Sover- 
eignty of  God,  Election,  Keprobation,  and  other  such  theories  of  doc- 
trine as  were  likely  to  suflFer  damage  at  the  hands  of  the  itinerant  preach- 
ers. However,  there  were  two  kinds  of  Methodists :  the  followers  of 
AVesley  and  of  Wliitefield,  and  it  wAs  one  of  the  latter  class  who  first 
made  his  appearance  in  Greenwich ;  so  that  the  fears  of  the  old  pastor, 
which  had  become  excited  by  the  near  approach  of  the  set  of  "wild, 
fanatical  heretics,"  proved  to  be  vain. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  coming  on  young  Ware,  having  arrived 
at  military  age,  enlisted  in  the  patriot  army ;  but  his  soldierly  duties 
in  that  slow-moving  struggle  left  him  plenty  of  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
his  spiritual  condition.  The  term  of  his  enlistment  was  a  brief  one, 
and  after  its  close  he  began  the  study  of  navigation,  intending  to  serve 
his  country  on  the  sea.     About  this  time  Pedicord,  one  of  the  chief 
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of  the  itinerants,  coming  into  the  place  was  announced  to  preach  in 
the  neighboring  village  of  Mount  Holly,  and  Ware  determined  to  go 
and  hear  him.  The  result  of  this  service  Ware  gives  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy as  follows : — 

"  Soon  was  I  convinced  that  all  men  were  redeemed  and  might  be 
saved,  and  saved  now^  from  tlie  guilt,  practice,  and  love  of  sin.  With 
this  I  was  greatly  affected,  and  could  hardly  refrain  from  exclaiming 
aloud,  *  This  is  the  best  intelligence  I  ever  heard ! ' " 

On  the  next  round  of  the  itinerant  Ware  hastened  to  see  him. 
Pedicord  received  him  with  joy,  and  began  to  pray  for  him  with  lov- 
ing tears,  and  presently  the  soul  of  the  young  man  was  filled  with 
unutterable  delight,  and  he  felt  and  knew  that  he  was  a  new  creature. 
With  this  experience  of  grace  all  his  warlike  taste  departed,  and 
many  of  his  brethren  began  at  once  to  tell  him  that  they  thought  he 
was  called  to  preach.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  his  literary  acquire- 
ments were  too  limited  for  such  a  work ;  nevertheless,  on  one  occasion 
he  filled,  for  a  week,  the  appointments  of  George  Mair,  who  was  sud- 
denly called  from  his  circuit  by  sickness  in  his  family,  and  on  several 
other  occasions  had  opened  his  mouth  in  exhortation  with  excellent 
effect. 

In  1783  Mr.  Asbury  paid  a  visit  to  the  Mount  Holly  Circuit,  and 
sent  for  the  young  man,  of  whose  parts  and  promise  Pedicord  had 
given  him  a  favorable  account,  and  upon  examination,  so  well  was  he 
pleased  with  him  that  he  at  once  laid  claim  to  him  for  service  on  the 
Dover  Circuit,  where  there  was  another  i)reacher  wanting.  "  You  may 
tell  the  people,  if  you  please,"  said  Asbury,  "  that  you  do  not  come  in 
the  capacity  of  a  preacher,  but  only  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  ap- 
pointments until  another  can  be  sent." 

"  Here  I  was  caught,"  says  Ware,  in  his  autobiography,  "  and  how 
could  I  decline  ?  And  being  now  regularly  licensed  to  exhort,  I  told 
him,  if  he  insisted  on  it,  I  would  go  and  do  the  best  I  could ;  and  early 
in  September,  1783,  I  set  my  face  toward  the  Peninsula  with  a  heavy 
heart." 

The  Dover  Circuit  was  one  of  the  choice  portions  of  the  Methodist 
vineyard.  Here  resided  those  eminent  Christian  ladies  the  wife  of 
Counselor  Bassett,  and  Mrs.  Wliite,  wife  of  Judge  White,  already  men- 
f ioned ;  both  of  whom  encouraged  the  young  preacher  as  true  mothers 
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in  Israel.  After  a  successfnl  term,  which  at  that  time  was  six 
montlis  in  length,  Ware  attended  his  first  Conference,  in  Baltimore,  in 
1784,  at  which  Asbury  presided,  and  whom  he  describes  as  "  excelling 
in  prayer  to  such  a  degree  that  he  sometimes  disappointed  the  expec- 
tation thereby  raised  in  his  auditors  in  the  sermon  which  followed." 
The  Rev.  Freeboni  Garrettson  has  said  of  Bishop  Asbury :  "  He 
prayed  the  most,  and  he  prayed  the  best,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew ; " 
and  Ware  records  the  opinion,  that,  "  had  he  been  equally  eloquent 
in  preaching  he  would  have  excited  universal  admiration  as  a  pulpit 
orator." 

The  modest  young  neopliite  was  so  stnick  with  the  superior  powers 
of  the  preachers  whom  he  met  at  tliis  Conference  that  he  was  inclined 
to  give  up  preaching,  at  least  until  he  should  become  able  to  do  it  bet- 
ter ;  but  his  timidity  was  overruled  by  the  pressure  of  the  work,  and 
from  that  time  he  bravely  bore  the  banner  of  the  cross  through  a  long, 
varied,  and  useful  career. 

Tlie  timidity  which  at  first  was  so  noticeable  in  him  was  ultimately 
succeeded  by  an  exceptional  boldness  and  power.  It  is  of  this  same 
Thomas  Ware  that  tlie  following  anecdote  is  related : — 

"  Coming,  one  evening,  to  a  farm-house  on  one  of  his  frontier  cir- 
cuits, he  sought  its  hospitality  for  the  night ;  but  the  farmer,  seeing  by 
his  dress  that  he  was  a  minister,  received  him  very  gruffly,  expressed 
his  disgust  that,  of  all  men,  a  ^Ictliodist  preacher  should  come  to  liis 
house,  and  during  the  evening  behaved  so  rudely  and  wickedly  that 
Ware  felt  constrained  to  reprove  In'm. 

"  The  next  day  some  of  his  neighboi'S  were  asking  liim  about  the 
preacher  whom  he  had  entertained  over  night. 

" '  He  is  a  man  of  God,'  said  the  farmer. 

"  '  How  do  you  know  that  ? '  they  inquired. 

*"Ah!'  said  the  farmer,  *when  he  reproved  me  for  my  sins,  I 
could  feel  the  devil  shake  in  me.' " 

As  specimens  of  the  experience  of  the  circuit  riders  appointed 
to  the  Holston  country,  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  the  following,  from 
the  "  Life  of  Ware,"  may  be  related : — 

At  the  first  Holston  Conference,  in  1788,  the  road  by  which  the 
place  of  meeting  was  reached  from  the  east  was  so  infested  with  hos- 
tile Indians  that  it  could  not  be  traveled  except  by  considerable  com- 
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panies  together.  Wliile  the  first  comers  waited  for  the  Bishop  and 
liis  party  they  held  a  protracted  meeting,  at  which  there  were  a  large 
number  of  souls  converted,  among  whom  Ware  mentions  General 
Russell  and  lady;  the  latter  a  sister  of  the  illustrious  Patrick 
Henry. 

At  this  Conference  Ware  was  appointed  to  the  East  New  River 
Circuit,  among  the  mountains.  On  one  of  his  rounds  he  encounteixjcl 
a  fearful  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  in  the  teeth  of  which  he  was  forced 
to  traverse  one  of  the  mountain  passes ;  a  struggle  which  called  for  the 
exercise  of  all  his  strength  and  resolution. 

It  was  near  nightfall  when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  little  ham- 
let, where  he  was  sure  of  finding  shelter ;  but,  to  his  dismay,  he  found 
that  a  creek  was  so  swollen  that  he  could  not  cross  it.  The  cold  was 
intense,  and  becoming  more  and  more  severe  every  moment.  His 
shouts  for  assistance  were  unanswered.  Seeing  some  stacks  of  hay 
with  a  few  cattle  shivering  around  them,  he  fastened  his  horse  on  the 
leeward  side  of  one  of  them,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  eat,  and  crept 
into  it  to  spend  the  night,  unless  some  one  should  come  to  feed  the 
cattle,  who  might  ferry  him  over  the  creek. 

It  was  soon  dark,  and  no  one  came.  His  blood  began  to  be  chilled, 
and  it  was  evident  that  if  he  remained  where  he  was  he  would  freeze 
to  death  before  morning.  The  nearest  shelter  he  knew  of  that  he 
could  reach  was  a  sorry  little  hut  which  he  had  pajssed  five  miles  back 
on  his  road ;  and  thither  he  made  his  way. 

When  lie  reached  the  place  he  was  so  overcome  with  cold  as  to  be 
almost  unable  to  give  account  of  himself  and  his  wants ;  and  the  man 
in  the  cabin,  evidently  taking  him  for  a  dninken  man,  refused  him 
hospitality.  Hut  Ware  was  already  inside  the  door,  and  declared  that 
he  would  stay  in  sj)ite  of  them  unless  they  were  able  to  put  him  out  by 
force.  At  length  his  unwilling  host  began  to  stir  up  the  fire,  and  his 
young  wife  prepared  him  a  comfortable  supper. 

In  the  morning,  having  discovered  the  ministerial  character  of  their 
guest,  they  desired  him  to  baptize  their  children,  which  he  did ;  and 
then,  mounting  his  horse,  which  had  also  received  the  good  oflSces  of 
the  master  of  the  cabin,  the  man  accompanied  him  to  a  safe  fording- 
place  across  the  creek,  and  Ware  pushed  on  to  his  next  aj)poi!itment. 
It  was,  however,  a  memorable  night  to  him,  for  the  fearful  cold  he 
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had  suffered  nearly  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  feet,  whidi,  throog^boat  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  gave  him  painfol  reminders  of  that  terrible 
ride. 

At  another  time,  on  tlie  Casswell  Circuit,  in  North  Carolina,  he 
mentions  the  f%ct  that  he  was  without  money,  that  his  coat  was  ont  at 
the  elbows,  and  his  boots  completely  useless ;  and  the  only  means  he 
knew  of  for  repl^shing  his  wardrobe  was  to  sell  his  horse,  for  it 
appears  that  money  in  that  region  was  very  scarce,  and  as  a  rule  but 
very  little  of  it  ever  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  circuit  riders. 
He  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  parting  with  the  faithful  compan- 
ion of  so  many  toils  and  journeys,  and  to  whose  instinctive  sagacity  on 
at  least  one  occasion  he  actually  owed  his  life ;  and,  therefore,  resolved 
that  nothing  but  death  should  separate  them.  This,  however,  soon 
occurred ;  for  in  a  few  days  the  noble  animal,  the  only  property  he 
possessed  in  the  world,  sickened  and  died,  leaving  him  on  foot — a 
most  wretched  condition  for  an  itinerant — several  hundred  miles  from 
home,  ragged,  penniless,  and  proud. 

The  pride  of  these  itinerants,  however,  consisted  largely  in  tliat 
high  sense  of  honor  which,  in  spite  of  all  privations,  kept  them  from 
asking  money  for  themselves.  If  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  their 
people  to  give  them  any  thing  it  was  thankfully  received ;  but  a  man 
of  the  stamp  of  Thomas  Ware  would  sooner  drown  or  freeze  to  death, 
than  take  up  a  collection  for  his  own  benefit  in  one  of  his  public  con 
gregations:  yet  so  far  as  food  and  shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
horses  were  concerned  these  servants  of  God  had  no  hesitancy  in  quar- 
tering themselves  upon  the  country ;  for  this,  they  had  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  himself ;  but  for  any  thing  more  they  waited  till  the  Lord 
should  send  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  while  in  such  great  straits 
one  good  brother  furnished  him  a  horse,  and  another,  seeing  his  sad 
phght,  gave  him  an  order  on  his  store  in  Newbem  for  such  personal 
outfit  as  he  required. 

Wonders  of  grace  accompanied  the  labors  of  Ware  in  his  frontier 
circuits.  In  one  place  he  gathered  in  six  weeks  a  Society  of  eighty 
members,  mostly  heads  of  families,  converted  under  his  labors.  At 
one  of  his  quarterly  meetings,  on  New  River,  thirty  persons  on  one 
planter's  estate  were  converted,  twelve  of  whom  were  whites ;  and  the 
revival  pervaded  a  large  district  of  country,  in  which,  for  weeks. 
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together,  almost  all  worldly  business  was  suspended,  and  the  whole 
population  gave  themselves  up  to  the  services  of  religion. 

At  his  last  quarterly  meeting,  in  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  he 
witnessed  one  of  those  scenes  of  wild  and  over-powering  excitement 
wherein  peoplp  fell  prostrate  under  the  power  of  God,  both  in  the 
congregation  within  doors  and  among  the  crowds  that  had  gathered 
under  the  surrounding  trees.  Loud  cries  for  mercy  were  mingled 
with  shouts  of  joyful  deliverance ;  blatant  scoffers  were  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  trembling  penitents ;  and  so  great  was  the  tumult  at  the 
eight  o'clock  love-feast,  on  Sunday  morning,  that  preaching  was  out  of 
the  question ;  nor  did  there  appear  to  be  any  need  of  it,  for  the  whole 
multitude  seemed  to  be  subdued  by  the  gracious  influence,  and  with 
tearful  eyes  and  melting  hearts  were  ready  to  confess,  "  This  is  the 
work  of  God." 

The  last  experience  of  Ware  on  his  North  Carolina  Circuit  shows 
that  it  was  not  from  necessity  but  from  choice  that  he  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things  for  Christ's  sake.  Among  the  converts  on  that  memor- 
able day  just  mentioned  was  a  very  aged  couple,  possessed  of  a  large 
property,  but  with  no  children  to  inherit  it.  Even  before  their  con- 
version they  had  become  greatly  attached  to  their  preacher,  and,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  they  desired  him  to  write  their  will.  To  this 
he  objected  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  understand  tlie  proper  form 
of  such  a  document.  They  replied  tliat  their  will  was  simply  tlie 
bequest  of  all  their  worldly  possessions  to  liim  on  condition  tliat  he 
would  stay  with  them  and  care  for  them  during  the  remainder  of  the!r 
short  stay  on  earth.  "  This,"  says  Ware,  "  presented  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  exchange  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil  for  one  of  affluence  and 
ease.  But  I  could  not  do  it  with  a  good  conscience ;  so  I  bid  them  and 
North  Carolina  adieu  forever." 

Ware  was  now  a  rising  man  in  the  Methodist  fraternity,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  his  appointment  to  Wilmington,  in  1791,  and  to  Staten  Island 
the  following  year.  He  was  the  first  man  tcfpropose  a  delegated  Gen- 
eral Conference,  in  view  of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  assembling  all 
the  elders  from  their  widely-extended  fields  of  labor.  At  the  General 
Conference  of  1812  he  was  elected  Book  Agent,  which  office  he  held 
for  four  years,  when  he  again  returned  to  the  pastorate,  in  which  form 
of  service  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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EARLY  METHODISM  IH  HEW  ENGLAND. 

The  First  IHethodist  Societies  in  New  England.— 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  Mctliodiem  was  firmly  cetab- 
li&hcd  in  otlicr  parts  of  the  United  States,  even  Its  name  was  scarcely 
known  in  New  England.  Garrettson  and  Black  had  passed  tlirongh  it, 
and  preaclied  in  its  chief  city  on  their  way  to  meet  their  bretliren  at  Now 
York  or  Baltimore ;  but  the  successors  of  the  Pilgrims  for  many  years 
appeared  to  regard  this  form  of  faith  and  order  somewliat  as  tho  Hol- 
landers do  the  sea,  and  against  which  they  bailt  up  a  system  of  social 
and  ecclesiafitical  dykes,  large  mins  of  wliich  arc  visible  unto  this  day. 
On  three  sides  of  tliis  liietoric  region  the  itinerants  liad  early  marked 
out  their  circuits,  but  it  was  not  until  tlie  year  1701  that  the  "Bishop 
of  Xorth  America"  ventured  to  explore  it.  By  this  time  there  were  a 
good  many  believers  in  free  grace  scattered  along  tlio  valley  of  tho 
Connecticut,  and  in  some  of  tlio  interior  towns  of  Massachusotta 
between  that  river  and  Boston  Bay. 

One  of  these  towns  was  Cliarlton,  in  "Worcester  County,  whore 
Elijah  Batclieldcr,  a  soldier  in  tlie  Continental  army,  liad  settled  after 
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the  close  of  his  term  of  service ;  during  which  he  had  been  converted 
under  the  labors  of  the  itinerants.  On  his  return  from  camp,  in  1878, 
he  began  relating  his  experience  to  his  neighbors  in  good  Methodist 
fashion,  in  which  simple  story  tliere  was  so  much  of  interest  tliat 
people  from  the  surrounding  towns  came  to  hear  him  tell  it ;  wliich 
humble  labors  resulted  in  quite  a  revival,  and  the  organization  of  a 
Society  that  at  one  time  had  as  many  as  forty  members. 

Growing  out  of  the  Charlton  meetings  an  organization  was  effected 
in  Southbridgc,  and  subsequently  in  West  Brooklield ;  but  about  the 
year  IS  10  tliei*c  was  a  great  rush  of  emigration  from  these  towns  to 
"The  Ohio,"  as  the  far  West  of  that  day  was  called,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Societies  were  broken  up  and  disaj)pcared,  and  this  form  of 
religion  did  not  reach  the  city  of  Worcester  until  1830. 

About  the  year  1792  a  few  Methodist  meetinfi:8  were  held  in  Mid- 
dlesex  County,  in  the  towns  of  Harvard,  Milford,  and  Ilolliston ;  and 
soon  afterward  in  Ashburnham,  Fitchburgh,  Orange,  and  a  few  of  the 
southern  towns  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire;  but  these  lirst 
beginnings  were  afterward  required  to  be  made  over  agjiin. 

In  ISOo  l>isIioj)  Aslniry,  on  his  tour  through  Massachusetts,  passed 
t}ir(Migli  Milford,  Xecdhani,  and  Waltham,  to  Boston,  where  the  Con- 
ference was  held  in  the  '•  solitary  little  chapel."  The  slow  progi-ess  of 
the  work  in  this  part  of  the  field  grieved  him,  and  he  writes  in  his 
Journal  these  sorrowful  words :  "  Poor  New  England,  she  is  the  valley 
of  dry  bones  still.  Come,  O  breath  of  the  Lord,  and  breathe  upon 
these  slain  that  they  may  live  !  " 

It  is  related  of  one  Joseph  Ball,  a  Baptist  deacon,  in  central  Massa- 
chusetts, that  in  the  month  of  October,  1791,  being  then  about  to  die, 
he  Cfilled  his  son  to  his  bedside  and  said  to  him :  "My  son,  there  will 
be  another  denomination  established  here,  and  you  will  know  them  by 
this,  that  they  will  i)reach  a  free  salvation."  Within  a  week  this 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  arrival  of  a  Methodist  itinerant,  who  of 
course  preached  "  free  salvation ; "  a  doctrine  which  had  been  wholly 
lost  sight  of  in  New  England.  From  Milford,  where  a  Society  was  es- 
tablished, the  itinerants  extended  their  labors  to  the  town  of  Harvard, 
where  a  preaching  house  was  built — not  finished,  however ;  for  when 
it  Wits  dedicated  the  minister  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  work-bencli 
which  the  caq)enters  had  left  as  a  platform,  on  which  he  pUccd  a 
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smaller  bench  as  a  pulpit  In  memory  of  this  incident  one  of  the  moth- 
ers in  this  Israel  long  afterward  remarked:  '*In  old  times  we  had 
golden  sermons  from  wooden  pulpits,  but  now  wo  have  wooden  ser- 
mons from  golden  pulpits."  The  historic  inaccuracy  of  tliis  excellent 
old  woman  will  doubtless  be  pardoned  on  account  of  her  wit.* 

llethodisiii  an  Intruder  in  New  England. — The 
curse  of  State-churchism,  in  a  modified  form,  had  fallen  upon  tliis 
favored  portion  of  free  America. 

The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  were  never  in  a  mood  to  welcome 
religious  intniders,  whether  Baptists,  Quakera,  or  Methodists.  They 
held  New  England  as  the  portion  of  land  which  God  had  given  to 
their  fathers,  both  as  a  refuge  from  oppression  and  as  a  field  in  which 
to  plant  and  propagate  their  peculiar  views  of  religion  ;  it  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  should  regard  it  as  exclusively  their  own.  The 
liberty  of  conscience  for  which  they  had  braved  the  wilderness,  did  not 
at  all  imply  the  liberty  of  later  arrivals  in  their  colony  to  undermine  or 
pull  down  the  ecclesiastical  structure  which  they  and  their  fathers  had 
reared  with  so  much  toil  and  pains ;  this  was  their  State  and  their 
Church  all  in  one,  and  the  red  Indian  did  not  watch  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  pale-faces  upon  his  hunting-grounds  with  more  anxiety 
and  jealousy  than  did  the  orthodox  Churches  of  New  England  watch 
the  efforts  of  the  first  itinerants  to  establish  the  Methodist  order  and 
the  Arminian  theology  in  their  midst. 

The  land  was  divided  into  parishes  and  dotted  over  with  meeting- 
houses, and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  support  tlio 
Gospel  just  as  much  as  to  support  the  public  roads  or  the  public 
schools.  The  clergy  were  the  ruling  class  in  secular  as  well  as  in  spir- 
itual affairs.  Many  of  them  were  settled  for  life  ;  their  salaries  were 
raised  by  public  taxes,  which  were  collected  by  process  of  law  from 
unwilling  parishioners ;  and  for  years  no  one  could  hold  oflBce,  or  even 
vote,  unless  he  were  a  member  of  a  Church  of  "  The  Standing  Oi-der  " 
— that  is  to  say,  Orthodox  Congregationalism. 

Even  the  sacraments  had  been  degraded  by  an  admixture  of  pol- 
itics.   Baptism  waa  held  to  be  the  privilege  of  "  all  children  of  believ- 

*For  the  aboTo  facta  relative  to  the  first  Methodist  Societies  in  New  England  the  author 
!•  Indebted  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  Dorchester,  SecreUiyof  the  Historical  Society  of  the  Kcw  England 
GoDfcreoce. 
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ers ;  '^  but  presently  the  question  arose  whether  bodi  parents  must  be 
Ix^Iievers  in  order  to  the  administration  of  tins  sacrament  upon  their 
offspring.  To  meet  this  somewliat  deh'cate  case  tlie  "  Half-way  Cove- 
nant," as  it  was  called,  was  contrived ;  whercbv,  without  a  profession 
of  [Kjrsonal  piety,  parents  might  signify  their  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trine and  order  of  the  Church,  and  thus  secure  the  holy  ordinance  for 
their  children. 

The  "  venerable  Stoddard,"  one  of  Xew  England's  leading  divines, 
publicly  defended  the  right  of  all  intelligent  and  respectable  persons  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  alfl<^),  this  sacrament  was  held  to  be  the  privilege  of  all  bap- 
tized i)ersoiis  who  were  not  heretical  in  opinion  or  scandalous  in  life ; 
and  the  experience  of  conversion  was  not  held  to  be  essential  either 
to  Church  membership  or  the  ministerial  office.  As  unquestionable 
proof  of  tlic  sad  decline  of  true  religion  in  America  may  be  cited 
in  the  words  of  the  great  Jonathan  Edwards ;  who,  referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  Churches  previous  to  "the  great  awakening," 
says: — 

"  The  difference  Ix^tween  the  world  and  Church  was  vanishing  away ; 
(/hurch  discipline  was  neglected,  and  the  growing  laxness  of  morals 
was  invadmg  the  Churclies;  and  yet,  never,  perhaps,  had  the  expecta- 
tion of  reaching  heaven  at  last  been  more  general  or  more  confident." 

This  was  previous  to  the  great  revival  of  1740,  under  the  labors  of 
Edwards,  Whiteiield,  Tcnnent,  and  others;  which  revival,  however, 
produced  so  little  permanent  good  that,  three  years  afterward,  the 
Annual  Convention  of  Piistors  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
issued  their  protest  ostensibly  against  their  eiTors  of  the  revival,  but 
actually  against  the  revival  itself.* 

Dr.  Edwards,  for  his  opposition  to  the  "  Half-way  Covenant,"  his 
bold  denunciation  of  the  sins  of  professed  religionists,  and  his  vigor- 
ous preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  was  presently  driven 
from  his  Northampton  parish,  and  at  last  found  an  asylum  among  the 
remnant  of  one  of  tlic  tribes  of  Massachusetts  Indians ;  thus  offering 
another  illustration  of  the  weakness,  not  to  say  wickedness,  of  a  polit- 
ical form  of  religion. 

One  of  the  theological  afflictions  of  New  England,  at  this  time, 

«Stktkns*8  "HbtoiT  of  the  Ifethodist  Episcopal  Charch,**  rol  ii,  p.  409. 
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was  the  New  Divinity,  wliicli  had  alixjady  erected  itself  into  a  sect. 
Its  chief  distinctive  doctrines  were  some  very  bold  mferences  from 
the  Calvinistic  theory  of  election;  such  as:  tliat  it  is  impossible  for 
a  soul  in  its  natural  condition  to  do  any  thing  but  sin;  that*  even 
the  efforts  of  unregencratc  i)erson8  to  bring  themselves  into  a  state  of 
grace  are  only  another  foim  of  sin;  that  the  proper  attitude  of 
mind  for  all  who  are  unsaved  is  to  wait  God's  time,  when,  if  they 
are  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  ho  will  call  them  with  his  "  effectual 
calling ; "  that  regeneration  is  the  firet  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  soul  of  the  sinner,  and  therefore  prayer,  repentance,  and  faith,  are 
useless  until  this  work  is  accomplished.  Asbury  mentions  several 
Churches  which  he  had  found  established  on  tlio  New  Divinity  plan, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  much  more  efBcient  as  means  of  grace  than 
the  Old  Divinity  Churches,  which,  indeed,  allowed  a  man  to  pray  for 
pardon  and  regeneration  if  he  felt  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
this  being  an  evidence  that  he  was  probably  one  of  the  elect ;  never- 
theless, if  he  were  not  chosen  from  all  eternity  unto  eternal  life  all  his 
prayers  and  penitence  would  avail  him  nothing.  Whether  his  desiro 
to  flee  from  the  ^v^ath  to  come  was  divinely  inspired,  the  Old  Divinity 
offered  the  awakened  sinner  no  means  of  determining,  nor  yet  any 
means  of  knowing  afterward,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  whether  he 
had  been  converted  or  not ;  that  was  a  question  only  to  be  detcnnined 
by  the  final  disclosure,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  of  the  secret  and  sov- 
ereign will  of  God. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  accuse  the  old-time 
clergy  of  New  England  of  "  savage  orthodoxy,"  in  view  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Methodist  movement ;  but  a  careful  study  of  the  situation 
will  show  another  side  to  the  shield.  It  was  not  so  much  the  theology 
of  Geneva  and  Westmiustxjr  which  they  were  defending  as  it  was  tlieir 
political,  financial,  and  social  pi*e-eminence.  Free  grace  and  free  will 
were  bad  enough,  but  fi-ce  Churches  were  worse.  Thei*e  was  too 
much  freedom  already ;  and  if  Methodist  Churches,  on  the  voluntary 
system,  were  to  become  numerous,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  still 
further  falling  off  in  parish  revenues,  and  a  further  damage  to  their 
autocracy. 

Nevertheless,  the  Methodists  were  destined  to  help  rather  than 
hinder  the  outward  prosperity  of  the  orthodox  Churches,  and,  what 
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irt   of  far  more  importance,  to  save  them  from  being  overwlidnied 
by  the  rising  tide  of  Unitarianism.* 

The  CaUinistic  ControTersy  Agrain* — The  Methodists, 
on  entering  New  Engknd,  opened  tlieir  gans  at  once  against  its  Cal- 
vinism ;  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  but  simply  because 
sinners  were  wont  to  take  refuge  behind  some  of  its  teachings,  and 
defend  themselves  thereby  for  their  impenitence. 

The  itinerants  thought  it  necessary,  iirst  of  all,  to  show  the  sinner 
that  on  God's  part  there  is  absolutely  no  obstacle  whatever  to  his 
salvation ;  and  also,  that  the  obstacles  which  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
sinner  himself  God  is  constantly  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to 
overcome ;  on  tlie  only  conditions  whereby  the  work  of  saving  grace 
is  possible,  namely,  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  "  Methodism  has  a  theology  that  can  be  preached,"  is  a 
saying  accredited  to  an  eminent  Congregationalist  of  our  day,f  and  from 
lii-st  to  last  it  has  been  preached ;  the  whole  of  it ;  all  the  time,  and 
without  the  slightest  mental  reservation.  If,  therefore,  the  providence 
of  God  is  of  any  authority  in  determining  his  opinions  and  i)urposes, 
it  must  be  evident  that,  as  between  the  Calvinism  of  New  England 
and  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  the  latter  rather  than  the  former 
is  their  most  approved  statement.  By  it  God  has  chiefly  carried  on 
his  work  all  over  Christendom  in  this  age  which  seems  to  be  the 
harbinger  of  the  millennium,  w^hile  the  theories  which  so  long  held 
men's  souls  in  darkness  and  inaction  have  now  nearly  perished  from 
the  earth. 

Asbnry  among:  the  Sons  or  the  Pilgrrims. — On  Satur- 
day, the  4th  of  June,  1791,  Bishop  Asbury  set  out  to  explore  New 
England.  Having  passed  the  last  Methodist  out-post  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  entered  the  State  of  Connecticut;  stopping  the  first 
m'ght  in  the  town  of  Reading.  He  appears  to  have  projected  this 
tour  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy;  for,  on  the  first  day,  he 
^^Tites  in  his  Journal  as  follows  : — 

"  Surely  God  will  work  powerfully  among  these  people,  and  save 
thousands  of  them.  ...  I  feel  faith  to  believe  that  this  visit  to  New 

♦  Professor  Mead,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  is  credited  bj  Dr.  David  Sherman  with 
Mtying,  in  a  public  lecture,  that  Methodism  saved  Congregationalism  from  the  tide  of  Unita- 
rianism,  turning  the  tide  in  favor  of  Orthodoxy. 

f  Joseph  Cook. 
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England  will  bo  blessed  to  my  own  soul,  and  to  the  souls  of  others 
...  I  do  feel  as  if  there  had  been  religion  in  this  country  once ;  and 
I  apprehend  there  is  a  little  in  fonn  and  theory  left.  There  may 
have  been  a  praying  ministry  and  people  here ;  but  I  fear  they  arc  now 
spiritually  dead ;  and  am  persuaded  that  family  and  private  pniycr  is 
very  httle  practiced.  Could  these  people  bo  brought  to  constant,  fer- 
vent prayer,  the  Lord  would  come  down  and  work  wonderfully  among 
them.     I  find  my  mind  fixed  on  God  and  the  work  of  God." 

The  next  day  he  preached  in  the  morning  at  Reading,  to  a  congre- 
gation of  about  three  hundred  persons,  who  were  assembled  in  a  largo 
barn ;  on  which  occasion  he  says,  "  I  felt  freedom,  and  the  tnith  came 
clearly  to  my  mind ;"  but  in  the  evening  at  Newtown,  twelve  miles 
farther  on,  where  a  multitude  of  people  were  assembled  in  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house  to  hear  him,  he  declared  that  he  felt  the  power 
of  Satan,  and  soon  ended  his  feeble  testimony. 

On  Monday  he  passed  through  Stepney,  and  on  Tuesday  reached 
Stratford,  where  he  discovered  a  little  Methodist  Society,  of  which 
he  says :  "  We  met  the  class,  and  found  some  gracious  souls.  Tlie 
Methodists  have  a  Society  consisting  of  twenty  members,  some  of  them 
converted ;  but  they  have  no  house  of  worship.  They  may  now  make 
a  benefit  of  a  calamity — being  denied  the  use  of  other  houses,  they  will 
the  more  earnestly  labor  to  get  one  of  their  own.  The  Presbyterians 
and  the  Episcopalians  have  each  one,  and  both  are  elegant  buildings." 

On  the  9th  of  June  he  arrived  at  New  Haven,  that  famous  seat  of 
learning,  and  his  appointment  to  preach  having  been  published  in  tho 
newspai>ers,  he  had  the  honor  of  the  President  of  Yale  College,  some 
of  the  faculty  and  students,  and  a  few  prominent  citizens,  to  hear 
him.  They  all  listened  respectfully,  but  their  coolness,  as  compared 
with  the  warm  hospitality  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  on  liis 
episcopal  journeys  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  led  hiin  to 
make  the  following  entry  in  his  Journal : — 

"  I  talked  away  to  tliem  very  fast.  "When  I  had  done  no  man 
spoke  to  me.  I  thought  to-day  of  dear  Mr.  Whitefield's  words  to  Mr. 
l>oardman  and  Mr.  Pilmoor  at  their  first  coming  over  to  America: 
*  Ah ! '  said  he,  *  if  ye  were  Calvinists,  yo  would  take  the  country 
before  ye.'  "We  visited  the  college  chapel  at  the  hour  of  prayer :  I 
wished  to  go  through  the  whole,  to  inspect  the  interior  arrangements. 
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but  no  one  invited  me.  The  divines  were  grave,  and  the  students  were 
attentive ;  tliej  used  me  like  a  fellow-Christian  in  coming  to  Lear  me 
preacli,  and  like  a  stranger  in  other  respects.  Should  Cokesburj  or 
Baltimore  ever  furnish  the  opportunity,  I,  in  mj  turn,  will  requite 
their  behavior  by  treating  them  as  friends,  brothers,  and  gentlemen. 
The  difficulty  I  met  with  in  New  Haven  for  lodging  and  for  a  place 
to  hold  meeting,  made  me  feci  and  know  the  worth  of  Methodists 
more  than  ever." 

The  rapid  growth  of  Christian  courtesy  and  catholicity  at  once 
suggests  itself  in  connection  with  this  incident.  It  is  but  a  short  time 
since  Bishop  Simpson  delivered  his  Lectures  on  Preaching  before  the 
tlieological  department  of  this  same  university ;  liis  words  being 
Ustened  to  with  eager  admiration,  equalled  only  by  the  aflfection  and 
reverence  called  forth  by  his  personal  character  and  representative 
position.  A  Methodist  Bishop  in  1S79  is  invited  to  instruct  the 
candidates  for  New  England  Congregational  pulpits  in  the  manner 
and  the  power  of  gos|)el  preaching :  another  prophecy  and  promise, 
among  so  many,  of  the  speedy  harmony  and  the  ultimate  unity  of  the 
Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

From  New  Haven  Asbury  passed  on  into  Khode  Island,  reach- 
ing Newport  on  the  16th  of  June.  Ilere  he  found  two  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses,  one  New  Divinity,  one  Regular  Baptist,  one  New- 
Light  Baptist,  one  Sabbatarian,  one  Quaker,  one  Episcopal,  and  one 
Moravian  house  of  Christian  worship,  besides  a  synagogue  of  the 
Jews.  Thus  it  was  evident  that  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  had  no 
lack  of  variety  in  the  forms  of  religion ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Asbury 
there  was  still  a  want  which  only  a  Methodist  Society  could  supply. 

Two  days  after  he  came  to  Bristol,  where  he  "  found  a  degree  of 
liberty  "  in  preaching  at  the  Court-house  from  the  text,  "  The  Son  of 
man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  wliich  is  lost ; "  but  he  says : 
"  I  fear  religion  is  extinguished  by  confining  it  too  much  to  church 
and  Sunday  service  and  reading  of  sermons.  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
among  my  own  people,  although  I  beUeve  there  are  some  who  fear 
God ;  and  I  find  i-eason  to  hope  that  souls  have  gone  to  glory  from  this 
•  town."     Indeed !  and  why  not,  pray  ? 

At  Providence  he  found  a  "  few  gracious  souls,"  and  he  praises 
this  Baptist  city  thus : — 
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"  The  people  here  appear  to  be  prudent,  active,  frugal,  cultivating 
a  spirit  of  good  family  economy;  and  they  are  kind  to  strangers. 
They  have  had  frequent  revivals  of  religion :  I  had  faith  to  believe 
the  Lord  would  shortly  visit  them  again,  and  that  even  we  shall  have 
something  to  do  in  this  town." 

From  Providence  he  proceeded  to  Boston,  thence  along  the  coast 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  back  again  into  New  York  by  way  of  Wor- 
cester, Hartford,  and  Litchfield. 

Methodism  in  Boston. — Tlie  first  Methodist  preacher  ever 
seen  in  New  England  was  Charles  Wesley.  In  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1736,  the  vessel  on  which  he  had  taken  passage  from  Charleston 
at  tlie  close  of  his  brief  missionary  labors  with  General  Oglethorpe's 
(tolony  at  Savannah,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Boston  Bay ; 
and,  being  recognized,  not  as  a  Methodist,  but  as  a  minister  of  the 
Churcli  of  England,  he  was  invited  to  address  the  congregation 
at  King's  Chapel,  at  that  time  the  only  Episcopal  Church  in 
Boston. 

Four  years  later  came  George  Whitefield,  the  Calvinistic  Method- 
ist, whose  reputation  had  long  preceded  him  as  the  prince  of  preach- 
ers, though  he  was  not  known  in  New  England  as  a  Methodist. 
There  was  no  church  in  the  little  town  of  Boston  which  could  con- 
tain the  multitudes  that  flocked  to  liear  him ;  and,  on  Saturday,  the 
20th  of  September,  1740,  he  sought  the  liospi table  shade  of  the  great 
elm,  which  then  stood  alone  in  the  center  of  the  open  lot  in  the  rear  of 
the  town ;  then,  as  now,  called  "  The  Common ;"  and  here  he  preached 
one  of  his  matchless  sermons  to  a  congregation  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand people,  some  of  whom  admired  and  blessed  him  wliile  others 
cast  out  his  name  as  evil.  But  Whitefield's  administrations  were  little 
more  than  a  marvel  and  a  memory.  They  produced  intense  excitement, 
but  left  few  permanent  impressions,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
Boston  eyes  were  not  blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 
In  1722  or  '23  Richard  Boardman,  one  of  the  first  two  missionaries 
sent  out  to  America  by  Mr.  Wesley,  "  wandered  into  Boston,"  and 
gathered  a  little  company  of  spiritual  worshipers,  but  when  the  mis- 
sionary was  gone  the  mission  expired,  and  who  those  Methodists  were, 
and  what  they  were,  no  one  now  can  tell.* 

*  Hahiltom^s  "  Memorial  of  Jesse  Lee  and  the  Old  Elm.** 
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In  1784,  William  Black,  returning  from  tbe  Christmas  Conference 
at  Baltimore,  where  he  had  been  in  search  of  reinforcements  for 
Nova  Scotia,  stopped  in  the  capital  of  the  Bay  State,  hoping  to 
plant  therein  a  permanent  Methodist  Society ;  but  the  most  of  the 
churches  were  closed  against  him,  and  his  ministry  was  limited  to  pri- 
vate families  and  pubhc  school-houses.  "Ilis  labors,  nevertheless, 
were  encouraging  and  successful,  and  a  small  Society  was  organized  iu 
tlie  older  part  of  tlie  town."  Being  compelled  to  return  to  Nova 
Scotia,  he  was  permitted  to  preach  his  farewell  sermon  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elliot,  in  the  new  North  Church,  on  which  occasion 
his  audience  numbered  more  than  two  thousand  persons.  Before  his 
departure  he  commended  the  Boston  Society  to  the  care  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  but  his  letter  was  never  received,  and  the  little  band  were 
presently  scattered  among  the  other  Churches  of  the  town. 

In  the  spring  of  1788  Freeborn  Garrettson,  returning  from  his 
term  of  service  in  Nova  Scotia,  passed  through  the  place,  visiting 
those  who  were  friendly,  and  endeavoring  to  revive  the  Society ;  but 
this  effort  also  resulted  in  failure. 

The  Boston  mind  was  calm,  logical,  averse  to  religious  exitement 
Even  the  eloquent  Whitefield  had  been  denounced  by  some  of  the 
Boston  critics  as  a  "  vagrant,"  a  "  thief,"  and  a  "  robber."  Harvard 
University  published  its  protest  against  him,  and  one  Dr.  Douglas 
declared  that  "  every  exhortation  he  delivered  in  Boston  was  a  damage 
to  the  town  of  a  thousand  pounds."  ^  Thus  the  pioneers  of  Method- 
ism in  the  Athens  of  America  encountered  a  task  of  greater  difficulty 
than  that  assigned  to  the  explorers  of  the  Holston  country,  or  the 
missionaries  to  Choctaw  Corner.  It  required  good  courage  to  face  a 
huiTicane  of  snow  among  the  passes  of  the  Alleghanies ;  but  to  face 
the  cold  self-satisfaction  of  this  stronghold  of  Puritanism  called  for 
a  courage  and  devotion  which,  even  among  Asbury's  itinerant  heroes, 
was  not  commonly  found. 

Jesse  liee. — There  was,  however,  one  man  among  them  whose 
spirit  was  stirred  within  him  at  the  thought  of  the  repeated  failures  to 
evangelize  the  chief  city  of  the  East.  As  early  as  1784  he  had  resolved 
to  press  the  Bishop  to  send  him  into  New  England ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  spring  of  1790  that  he  was  permitted  to  set  out  for  Boston, 

*  Hamilton's  "  Memorial  of  Jesse*  Lee.*' 
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tliongli  he  had  traveled  and  preached  extensively  in  western  Massachn- 
setts  and  Connecticut  during  the  previous  year. 

Jesse  Lee  was  bom  in  Prince  George's  County,  Virginia,  in  1758, 
and  entered  the  itinei-ant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli 
in  1783.  To  compass  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man  within  the 
limits  of  a  book  is  manifestly  impossible.  His  was  one  of  those  ge%er- 
ous,  capacious,  splendidly-endowed  natures  which  challenges  admira- 
tion no  less  than  it  discourages  all  attempts  at  description.  To  the 
warmth  and  energy  of  his  southern  blood  was  added  a  readiness  of  wit 
worthy  of  a  thoroughbred  Irishman,  and  a  keenness  and  sagacity 
which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  canny  Scotclmian,  or  the  best 
product  of  the  very  focus  of  New  England  life. 

His  parents  were  parishioners  of  Jarratt,  the  evangelical  Episcopal 
pastor,  and  one  of  the  few  men  in  America  who  preached  a  pres- 
ent, personal,  and  conscious  salvation ;  and  under  his  ministry  young 
Lee,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ. 
At  nineteen  he  was  a  class-leader  in  North  CaroUna,  whither  he  went 
to  manage  the  farm  of  a  widowed  i*elative  ;  and  in  1784,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Bishop  Asbury,  he  adjusted  his  affairs,  equipped  himself  with 
horse,  saddle-bags,  Bible,  and  Hymn  Book,  and  stai1;ed  out  on  a  career 
which  has  made  his  name  immortal.  The  next  year  he  was  invited  to 
accompany  the  Bishop  on  his  tour  through  the  South,  where  he  made 
the  acquahitance  of  a  Massachusetts  man  who  gave  him  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  New  England  life,  manners,  and  theology,  as  filled  him  with 
an  irrepressible  desire  to  become  a  missionary  among  that  highly 
civilized  but  poorly  evangelized  people. 

The  appointment  of  Jesse  Lee  to  New  England,  at  the  New  York 
Conference  of  1789,  was  a  case  of  special  adaptation  of  the  man  to  his 
work.  He  was  possessed  of  a  courage  which  nothing  could  daunt ;  it 
doubtless  amounted  to  impudence  in  the  estimation  of  the  Boston 
mind,  which  was  by  no  means  flattered  at  the  idea  of  a  man  coming  to 
them  as  a  missionary  from  among  the  mountains  of  Virginia ;  his  style 
of  address  was  full  of  shrewdness  as  well  as  of  force,  whereby  he  could 
win  the  respect  and  rivet  the  attention  of  any  audience,  especially  a 
Boston  audience ;  and  withal,  he  had  such  faith  in  the  divineness  of 
his  mission,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  which  he  was  sent  to 
preach,  that  his  words  went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  put* 
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ting  tliem  at  once  on  tlie  defensive  if  they  were  inclined  to  contro- 
versy, or  carrying  tlicm  completely  with  him  if  they  were  honest 
seekers  after  the  trutlu 

He  was  a  man  of  magnificent  presence,  much  above  the  ordinary 
size;  he  had  the  mannei-s  of  a  southern  gentleman;  his  voice  was 
muacal  or  mighty,  at  pleasure,  and  he  could  sing  the  Methodist 
hvmns  in  a  manner  which  left  him  little  use  for  Church  bells  to  call 
together  his  congregation.  His  education  was  not  so  extensive  as  the 
uses  he  made  of  it,  but  it  served  the  purposes  of  his  ministiy, 
and  left  no  cause  of  complaint  even  among  a  people  with  whom  a 
collegiate  training  was  regarded  as  indispensable  in  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

At  one  of  his  first  preaching-places  in  Connecticut,  on  his  way  to 
Boston,  he  was  asked  by  his  hostess  if  he  possessed  a  liberal  education; 
to  which  he  replied :  "'  Tolerably  liberal ;  enough,  I  think,  to  carry  me 
through  the  country." 

On  another  occasion  he  applied  to  a  minister  for  permission  to 
preach  in  his  church ;  and  the  pastor,  anxious  to  know  whether  he 
were  a  learned  man  before  admitting  him  to  his  pulpit,  addressed  him 
a  question  in  Latin.  This  was  quite  beyond  Lee's  literary  latitude ;  bnt, 
while  on  his  Xorth  Carolina  Circuit,  he  had  picked  up  a  little  of  the 
speech  of  the  Dutch  mountaineers,  in  which  language  he  gravely 
replied  to  the  question. 

The  pastor  was  surprised,  but  not  satisfied ;  accordingly  he  repeated 
the  question,  this  time  in  Greek,  to  which  Lee  responded  with  some 
more  Dutch  ;  which  language,  being  unknown  to  the  pastor,  he  imag- 
ined it  might  be  Hebrew,  of  which  he  was  himself  ignorant ;  and,  on 
the  presumption  that  Lee  was  the  better  scholar  of  the  two,  he  granted 
liim  the  use  of  his  pulpit. 

On  the  first  round  of  his  Connecticut  Circuit  Lee  was  frequently 
treated  with  rudeness,  sometimes  approaching  to  violence.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  ministers  warned  the  j>eople  against  him  as  a  pestilent 
heretic,  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  Christians  to  thrust  out  of 
their  neighborhood  as  soon  as  possible ;  alleging  that  he  had  come  to 
break  up  the  Congregational  Churches  and  drive  away  their  ministers. 
When  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  it  became  known  that  there  were  three 
women  who  intended  to  join  his  Society,  there  was  great  excitement 
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and  alarm,  and  a  convention  comprising  forty-fivo  ministers  and  ninety 
deacons  was  lield,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  compact  combination 
against  the  intruders. 

The  next  year  Lee  was  re-enforced  from  the  ranks  of  the  old  Balti- 
more Circuit  by  three  preachers — Jacob  Brush,  George  Boberts,  and 
Daniel  Smith.  These  he  left  in  charge  of  the  circuit  which  ho  had 
already  organized,  while  he  himself  made  a  long  excursion  through 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  back 
again  to  Connecticut.  All  this  while  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  Boston,  and, 
having  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  place,  he  was  not  a  little  delighted 
on  his  journey  thither  to  fall  in  with  the  Rev.  Freeborn  Garrettson, 
who  was  on  his  return  from  Nova  Scotia,  whither  he  had  been  on  a 
missionary  tour.  The  hearts  of  these  sturdy  itinerants  were  gladdened 
at  this  providential  meeting.  They  passed  the  night  together,  and 
the  next  morning  Lee  passed  on  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  tlie 
9  th  of  July,  1790. 

For  several  daj'B  he  persistently  sought  for  a  preaching-place,  but 
no  door  was  opened  to  him.  Why  he  should  have  expected  Boston 
to  open  its  doors  for  Methodist  preaching  does  not  appear.  It  certain- 
ly was  not  conscious  of  wanting  any  thing  in  the  way  of  religious 
instruction.  But  Boston  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  almost  any 
thing  new  in  the  way  of  philosophy  or  religion,  provided  it  was  clearly 
and  eloquently  set  forth  ;  and  bethinking  him  of  the  method  which 
he  had  so  successfully  used  elsewhere,  he  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  preach  on  the  Common  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ensuing  Sab- 
bath, lie  managed  to  borrow  a  table  and  have  it  conveyed  to  a 
convenient  spot  under  the  old  elm,  and  at  the  appointed  time  he 
mounted  this  rude  pulpit  and  began,  as  usual,  to  sing  a  congregation 
together.  Then,  kneeling  on  his  table,  he  offered  a  simple  and  fervent 
prayer.  "  When  he  entered  into  the  subject-matter  of  his  text,"  says 
one  who  was  present,  "  it  was  such  an  easy,  natural  flow  of  expression, 
and  in  such  a  tone  of  voice,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping,  and 
many  others  were  effected  in  the  same  way.  When  he  was  done,  and 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  views  to  each  other,  it  was 
agreed  that  such  a  man  had  not  visited  New  England  since  the  days 
of  Whitefield.  I  heard  him  again  and  thought  I  could  follow  him  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth."    Ilis  congregation  on  this  occasion  was  esti- 
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mated  at  between  two  and  three  thousand  people,  and  they  all  gave 
him  a  qniet  and  respectfnl  attention. 

The  Baooefls  of  his  first  effort  at  preaching  under  the  old  elm  was 
so  great  that  he  was  encouraged  to  continue  his  ministiy  there  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  summer ;  and  at  length,  in  one  of  the  aHejs 
of  the  town,  a  pkce  was  found  where  it  was  permitted  to  build  a 
Methodist  house  of  worship.  This  first  Methodist  preaching  house  in 
New  Engknd  was  built  with  money  begged  by  Lee  in  southern  citiesi 
and  carried  to  the  builders  with  his  own  hands.  [See  cut  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter.] 

In  Lynn  a  more  hospitable  reception  was  accorded  to  him,  and 
there  he  formed  liis  first  Society  in  Massachusetts,  February  20, 1791 ; 
consisting  of  eight  members.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  it  had 
increased  to  twenty-nine  members,  and  in  May  following  more  than 
seventy  persons  took  certificates  of  their  attendance  on  his  ministiy— 
a  measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  order  to 
secure  them  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  of  the' ^stand- 
ing order." 

This  fact  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  actual  status  of  the  Congr^ 
tional  Churches  in  New  England.  By  the  terms  of  agreement  made 
between  the  Church  and  parish  on  one  hand,  and  the  minister  abont 
to  be  settled  on  the  other,  the  salary  of  the  minister  was  a  legal  oiaiA 
upon  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  town,  and  a  tax  was  ««W!^ 
upon  them  by  the  pariph  authorities  to  raise  it.  No  one  was  exempted 
from  this  tax  unless  he  certified  to  the  parish  autliorities  that  he  ^^  did 
duty "  in  connection  with  some  other  established  religious  Society. 
Thus  the  formation  of  other  Societies  within  the  territory  tributary  to 
**  the  standing  order,"  furnished  an  opportunity  for  disaffected  personi 
to  take  themselves  and  their  property  out  from  under  the  operation 
of  the  Church  tax  law ;  on  which  account,  as  has  been  suggested,  tlio 
settmg  up  of  any  new  religious  organization  was  a  serious  afiEair, 
financially  as  well  as  theologically. 

At  the  Conference  of  1791,  which  opened  in  New  York,  May  26tli, 
the  appointments  for  New  England  were  as  follows :  Jesse  Lee,  Elder; 
Litchfield — ^Matthias  Swain,  James  Covel;  Fairfield— Nathaniel  B. 
Mills,  Aaron  Hunt ;  Middlefields — John  Allen,  Oeoige  Boberts ;  Ilait- 
f ord — ^Lemuel  Smith,  Menzies  lUinor ;  Stockbridge— Bobert  Orecn ; 
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Lynn — John  Bloodgood,  Daniel  Smith :  one  district  and  six  circuits, 
four  of  them  in  Connecticut  and  two  in  Massachusetts,  with  eleven 
circuit  preacliers  and  one  presiding  elder. 

The  first  Methodist  Society  in  Boston  was  organized  on  the  13th 
of  July,  1792. 

The  First  Conference  in  IVew  Eng^land  was  held  at 
Lynn,  commencing  August  3d,  1792.  There  were  eight  persons  pres- 
ent besides  Bishop  Asbury,  among  whom  were  Jesse  Lee,  who  was 
now  exulting  in  having  gained  a  permanent  foot-hold  iii  this  unprom- 
ising region;  Ilope  Hull,  "the  Summerfield  of  his  time;"  Eainor, 
fresh  from  the  revivals  of  the  Hartford  Circuit ;  Allen,  the  Boanerges, 
as  his  brethren  called  him ;  and,  probably,  Lemuel  Smith  and  Jere-  . 
miah  Cosden. 

Extensive  revivals  were  reported  in  the  region  of  Lynn  and  Pitts- 
field,  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  Heading  and  Hartford,  in  Connecticut, 
and  of  Albany,  in  Kew  York,  and  the  number  of  members  reported 
was  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  showing  a  gain  of 
nearly  nine  hundred  for  the  Conference  year,  which  was,  however, 
about  fifteen  months  in  length.  Notwithstanding  the  general  preju- 
dice against  the  now  Church,  invitations  for  preachers  began  to  come 
in  from  various  quartei*s.  Jesse  Lee  was  retunied  as  Presiding  Elder 
to  New  England  for  another  year,  in  which  territory  were  the  follow- 
ing circuits :  LjTin,  Boston,  Ncedham,  Providence,  Fairfield,  Litchfield, 
Middletown,  Hartford,  and  Pittsfield.  This  last  circuit  was,  however, 
on  the  Albany  District  and  under  the  presiding  eldership  of  Garrettson. 
The  Providence  District,  of  which  Jacob  Brush  was  the  Presiding 
Elder,  embraced  a  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  consider- 
able portions  of  Connecticut. 

The  membership  on  some  of  the  Eastern  circuits  was  still  very 
small.  After  all  his  labors  in  Boston,  Lee  had  thus  far  gathered  only 
fifteen  members,  and  at  Needham,  thirty-four.  At  Lynn,  however, 
wliich  from  the  first  was  a  garden-plot  for  the  Methodists,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  members  were  reported — a  gain  of  sixty  in  a  single 
year.  Middletown,  Connecticut,  reported  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  members,  and  Hartford,  nearly  two  hundred — one  hundred  and 
rixty  of  whom  were  brought  in  during  this  year. 

Having  established  Societies  in  Boston,  Lynn,  and  the  surrounding 
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country,  Lee  pushed  next  his  outposts  over  into  the  Province  of  Maine, 
then  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  consisting  chiefly  of  dense  forests,  with  a 
narrow  fringe  of  settlements  along  the  sea-coast  and  a  few  small  towns 
on  the  rivers  in  the  interior.     Lee,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  was  a 
man  of  magnificent  proportions,  physically  as  well  as  mentally ;  an  ad- 
vantage by  no  means  to  be  despised,  yet  sometimes  a  disadvantage  as 
well.     There  were  now  but  few  roads  tlirough  the  Province  of  Maine, 
and  much  of  his  journey  lay  along  bridle-paths  which  were  beset  witli 
rocks  and  fallen  timber,  and  crossed  by  broad  streams,  most  of  tlicm 
innocent  of  bridges.    No  one  horse  was  equal  to  the  itinerancy  on  tliis 
occasion,  and  Lee  provided  himself  with  two  good  animals,  which  ho 
tired  out  by  turns.     In  this  way  he  explored  this  new  country  in  all 
directions,  preaching  at  York,  Wells,  Portland,  Newcastle,  Waldo- 
borough,  and  Thomaston.     Tlie  farthest  point  inland  that  he  reached 
was  Old  Town.     As  the  result  of  this  tour  of  observation  he  organ- 
ized a  circuit  west  of  the  Kennebec  River,  which  he  called  Readficld, 
after  the  name  of  one  of  its  principal  appointments,  where  the  first 
Conference  of  the  Province  of  Maine  was  held  in  1798. 

In  1794  Phillip  Wager  was  placed  on  the  Readficld  Circuit,  while 
Lee  took  the  general  oversight  of  the  work,  and  devoted  himself  to 
further  explorations.  The  region  beyond  the  Penobscot  was  to  him 
a  terra  incognita^  into  whose  mysterious  depths  he  was  desirous  to 
penetrate.  Passing  up  that  river,  which  he  crossed  at  Orrington,  he 
traveled  eastward,  crossing  the  Union  River  at  Ellsworth ;  thence  wind- 
ing around  Frenchman's  Bay,  to  Machias,  on  the  border  of  New  Bnins- 
wick,  whence  he  passed  over  to  St.  Stevens,  and  thence  to  the  city  of 
St.  John,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  principal  port  of  the  British  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick.*  Having  made  himself  historic  by  his  work 
in  New  England,  Lee  returned  again  to  the  South,  thenceforth  to  be 
honoi'ed  as  the  most  brilliant  Methodist  of  his  time. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  General  Conference  of  1800  Leo 
assisted  Bishop  Asbury  in  holding  Conferences,  visiting  the  Societies, 
and  preaching  throughout  the  Connection  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and, 
in  the  judgment  of  many  of  his  brethren,  he  was  the  most  snitable 
man  for  Bishop ;  but  when  the  Conference  came  to  vote  there  was 
a  tie  between  Lee  and  Whatcoat,  and  on  the  third  ballot  the  latter  was 
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elected  hy  a  majority  of  four.  Tliere  does  iiot  appear  to  have  been 
any  mere  party  division  in  the  case.  The  chief  distinction  between 
the  men  was  tliis :  Lee  was  brilliant,  enei^tic,  sonnd  in  judgment,  and 
evidently  bom  to  snccesa ;  Wtiatcoat  was  gentle,  lovable,  imd  pious ; 
and  in  this  first  contest  piety  trinniphed  over  talent,  and  the  precedent 
was  set  that  the  evident  favor  of  God  should  be  held  as  the  highcBt 
qualification  for  the  chief  office  in  the  Methodist  Communion. 

Lee  took  his  defeat  with  great  good  humor.  A  friend  suggested 
to  him  that  probably  he  was  thought  to  be  too  witty  for  a  Bishop; 
to  which  he  replied,  "  Ton  would  not  expect  me  to  assume  the  gravity 
of  a  Bishop  previous  to  my  election." 

Iti  1S09  Lee  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Kupi'esentativea, 
at  "Washington,  an  office  which  ho  held  until  1815,  and  which  he  then 
resigned  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  certain  brethrcTi  who  thouglit  this 
to  be  too  near  an  approach  to  secular  work  for  a  mun  who  had  taken 
the  vows  of  a  Methodist  preacher. 

His  death  occurL'd  in  September,  1816,  at  the  age  llfty-eight,  and 
his  grave,  in  the  Mount  Olivet  Cemeterj',  in  Baltimore,  was  honored 
with  a  Einii)Ie  moriuiiient,  which  has  recently  been  replaced  by  an  ele- 
gant shaft  of  Scotch  gi-aiiite,  erected  in  this  chief  mausoleum  of  his 
(,'liurch  in  America,  by  his  spiritual  descendants  in  lioston  and  vicinity. 
[See  page  597,] 

The  'Wesleyaii  Academy,  one  of  tlic  oldest  schools  of  the 
Cliurdi.  was  c^taliHslied  by  the  New  England  Methodist  preachers  at 
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New  Market,  X.  II.,  in  lsl«,  from  whence  it  waa  removed  to  Wilbra- 
liaiii.  Mhkk..  ill  1S2.'i. 

Itrt  firwt  priiiciiml,  iifter  tlie  removal,  was  AViUnir  Fieic.  D.l).  His 
aiieectwjrs  liave  Ih-l-ii  lis  fi.II.jws:  AV.  M"K.  Bangs,  A.M.,  1.S31-32; 
Jolin  Foslei",  A.M.,  lS3-'-^>-t;  Davi.I  Patten.  IXD.,  lS34-il ;  Cliarles 
A.lams,  D.I)..  1841-45;  UvU-n  Allvii,  T).I>.,  lS45-t.S;  Minor  Tt^iy- 
Hi.>ii.i,  ]).]).,  1>>4S-*14:  K.iwar.l('<.ok(;,  D.I),  lSrt4-r4  ;  Xathaiiiel  Fel- 
low-K,  A.M.,  1^74-711;  (u'.>rj;e  M.  Steele.  \^7'X 

ninor  Raymond,  D.D.— A  glanee  at  the  above  lifit  of  names 
an<l  <Iatus  will  sli..w  t-.  wliose  li:imt  the  task  has  eliietly  fallen  of  shap- 
inji  the  clia meter,  caniiiij;  the  reputation,  and  ffiiiding  the  cunree  <yi 
tliiw  historie  sclioul.     In  its  lialU  nimx-  than  iiftecn  thoni^nd  yoinig 
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men  iind  women  liave  ivi'cived  instruction;  in  its  services  of  religion 
linndredn  upon  lumdi-eds  have  been  converted ;  and  to  the  talent  it  has 
developed  and  the  intelligent  |)iety  it  has  inculcated  the  Afcthodisni  of 
Amerieji  doubtless  owes  more  than  to  any  other  of  its  literary  institu- 
tions. From  1S4S  to  1864  Minor  Raymond  was,  humanly  epeaking, 
its  leading  spirit  and  its  motive  power;  under  his  administration  it 
attained  a  New  England,  if  not  a  national,  imputation;  by  liis  lahow 
and  the  gifts  of  its  wealthy  friends.  Hicji.  Olaflin.  Sleeper,  and  otiiei 
Massachusetts  Methodists  of  smaller  fortunes  but  equally  genemua 
hearts,  it  outgrew  its  three  modest  houses,  and  entered  into  the  spa- 
cious lialls  which  these  pages  represent.     Twice  has  its  t>oardiTig  Louse 
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risen  from  its  aslies ;  the  last  fire  destroying  a  new  structure  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  one  here  shown ;  but  these  swift  and  crushing  calamities 
in  nowise  swerved  the  sturdy  purpose  or  jarred  the  serene  equanimity 
of  the  man  to  whose  head  and  heart  their  existence  was  chiefly  due. 
Presently  a  third  home  for  his  great  family  was  ready ;  whereupon,  feel- 
ing that  liis  work  for  this  school  had  been  well  and  faithfully  done,  he 
bade  good-bye  to  New  England,  and  gave  himself,  first  to  the  West, 
afi  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
at  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  then  to  the  whole  Church,  in  his  three  vol- 
umes of  Tlieology  and  Moral  Philosophy.  If  the  number  of  his  pupils, 
the  service  he  has  rendered  them,  and  the  love  they  bear  him  be  fair 
bases  of  reckoning,  then  Minor  Raymond  has  no  superior  among  edu- 
cators in  our  Chureli ;  though  there  is  among  its  large  and  admirable 
force  of  presidents  and  professors  one  otlier  name  which  fast  approaches 
his — that  of  the  Methodist  Plato,  Ei'astus  O.  Haven,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
Boston  man,  now  also  claimed  both  by  the  East  and  West. 

Dr.  Raymond  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  August  29, 
1811,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  until  1864  was  spent  in  New 
England,  either  as  student,  professor,  pastor,  or  principal.  By  trans- 
fer  from  the  New  England  Conference  he  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Rock  River  Conference,  both  of  which  he  has  represented  in  the 
(leneral  Conference. 

The  IfVesleyaii  llniversity,  the  iii-st  of  the  long  list  of 
Methodist  colleges  in  America,  will  hardly  be  recognized  by  its  early 
alvmni  in  the  present  array  of  spacious  edifices,  [sec  page  557,]  wliich 
attest  the  love  and  liberality  of  its  graduates  and  otlier  noble  friends. 

In  the  year  1830  the  original  buildings.  North  College  and  South 
College,  which  had  been  erected  for  a  military  academy,  ciunc  into  the 
possession  of  the  New  York  and  New  England  Conferences ;  in  1831  a 
charter  was  obtained,  and  the  University  opened  its  doors  and  offered 
Its  services  to  aid  in  the  training  of  students,  who  hithei'to  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  outside  their  Church  the  advantages  of  higher  education. 

Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D.,  the  Fletcher  of  America,  whose  courtly 
manner,  saintly  spirit,  and  approved  success  as  an  educator,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  man  for  this  important  charge,  commenced  his  labors 
therein  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  and  closed  them  with  the  dose  of  his 
peaceful  and  almost  perfect  life,  in  1839. 
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His  character  was  a  ricli  treasury  of  the  brightest,  the  sweetest,  and 
the  purest  thoughts  and  actiuiis,  and  both  as  an  educator  and  a  preacher 
he  has  been  set  down  an  an  ideal  man.  At  the  age  of  twenty  lie  en- 
tered the  University  of  Vermont,  in  whicli  State  he  was  bom  at  Btut- 
tleborough,  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1"92;  and  after  liis  graduation  in 
1  SI '(commenced  theetudi  of  hw  A6C\cre  illness,  which  endangered 
liis  life,  revived  tht  rthgiou-  impressions  of  which  he  had  been  the 
snbjcct  while  ^ct  i  diihl  uul  fi.Lhn^  liiiiiMlf  fiilled  to  the  ministry,  he 
joined  the  Nc\    I  ii.,'l    1 1  (   mltn,iicc  1 1  l^LS. 


Fi-oni  the  Pi-esiiliiig  Eidei-ship  i.if  the  A'cnnont  District  he  was, 
in  1826,  elected  President  of  the  Wilbraham  Academy,  where  lie 
made  his  first  reputation  as  a  precej)tor,  and  from  which  position  he 
ascended  to  tlie  President's  C'hair  of  tlie  Wesleyan  University. 
Tlirough  his  untiring  efforts,  as  well  as  through  tlie  marvelous  attrac- 
tions of  his  personal  character,  the  new  college  soon  began  to  exercise 
a  wide  and  blessed  influence.  The  young  men  who  had  the  goi>d  fort- 
une to  be  under  his  instruction  and  government  learned  to  love  him^ 
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and  for  love's  sake  to  obpy  him,  since  it  was  evident  tliat  lie  was  de- 
voted, body  and  soul,  to  tlie  w<trk  of  making  the  most  of  his  pupils  for 
the  Jxird  and  for  the  Church.  As  a  preacher  he  was  every-wliere  ad- 
mired ;  as  a.  Christian  lie  was  honored,  and  almoBt  envied.  For  many 
years  lie  professed  the  liigh  attainment  of  }>crfect  love,  and  his  daily 
life  and  conversation  were  such  as  proved  the  work  of  the  sanctifying 
Spirit  upon  liini.  Few  men  have  been  so  happy  in  their  friendships, 
and  few  so  spotless  in  their  fame. 


WESLEYA.N    IMVEKSITY,  MIDIII.LTOW 


In  is^s.  while  Principal  of  the  AVi-sIeyan  Academy,  he  was  elected 
llishop  of  the  Canada  Hrethndist  Episcoixil  Clmrcli,  which  office  he 
f<-U  I'ompellctl  ti)  decline.  Again,  in  1S30,  his  own  ('hnrch  elected 
him  one  of  itii  IMsliojir;,  but  he  modestly  and  conscientionsly  refused 
the  office,  saying,  "  If  my  health  will  allow  me  to  ix-rfomi  tlic  work 
of  the  Ejiifcopacy  I  daro  not  accept  it,  for  I  believe  I  can  do  more  for 
the  cause  of  Christ  where  I  am  than  I  conld  do  as  a  Biphop."     If  any 
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other  man  has  twice  declined  snch  honors  as  these  his  name  lias  not 
appeared  in  our  Church  liistory. 

Dr.  Fisk  was  an  able  writer,  as  appears  from  his  works :  "  Tlic  Cal- 
vinistic  Controversy,"  "  Travels  in  Europe,"  "  Sermons  and  Lectun» 
on  Universalism,"  etc. ;  but  his  great  popular  power  was  in  the  pulpit^ 
where  he  found  his  way  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  His- 
manner  was  simple  and  natural ;  it  was  more  like  earnest  conversation 
than  like  ordinary  pulpit  oratory ;  his  words  contained  the  richest 
imagery  of  thought,  and  breatlied  a  spirit  of  sublime  devotion,  by 
which  he  lifted  his  hearers  out  of  themselves  up  to  the  high  plane  of 
liis  own  spiritual  life.  Xo  excitement  accompanied  his  sermons,  no- 
impetuous  passion  swept  through  his  congregations,  but  people  listened 
with  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  ears,  as  if  the  lips  of  the  speaker  had 
indeed  been  touched  with  a  live  coal  from  oflE  the  altar  of  God ;  and 
when  the  records  of  the  unseen  world  are  brought  forth  and  read, 
douuiless  it  will  appear  that  to  Wilbur  Fisk  has  been  given  fully  as 
many  seals  of  his  ministry  as  to  some  of  those  sons  of  thunder  whose 
words,  indeed,  caused  multitudes  to  quake  and  tremble,  but  the  echoes 
whereof  too  quickly  rolled  away. 

For  years  he  struggled  with  a  fatal  pulmonary  disease,  and  died  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1838.  His  dust  reposes 
in  tlie  college  burying-ground,  surrounded  now  by  the  forms  of  many 
who  have  here  fallen  out  of  the  race  for  earthly  honors,  while  his 
memory  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  the  older  Methodists  of  the  East,  who 
think  of  him  almost  as  a  re-appearance  of  the  beloved  Apostle  John. 

Stephen  Olin,  D.D.,  is  another  of  the  historic  presidents  of 
the  Wesleyan  University.  In  1S42  he  succeeded  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs 
in  the  chair  of  the  lamented  Fisk,  and,  like  him,  died  at  his  post  in 
1851.  He  was  a  native  of  Vermont ;  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, where  he  won  lirst  honors;  an  experienced  preceptor;  a  tourist 
in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  I^nd,  of  which  tour  he  published  two  volumes 
of  admirable  notes;  a  vigorous  thinker;  a  mighty  orator,  and,  withal, 
a  man  of  a  simple,  transparent,  godly  soul,  which  was  evidently  too 
large  for  his  body,  for  he  died  of  nervous  exhaustion,  at  Middletown, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

His  posthumous  works  were  edited  and  published  by  his  accom- 
plished wife,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  (Lynch)  Olin,  in  1852 ;  his  "  Life  and  Let- 
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tere,"  in  1853,  aiiti  a  work  entitled  "  C4reece  and  the  Golden  Horn,"  in 
1H54. 

Dr.  Olin  whs  siicceedcd  in  ISiil  by  Prof.  "Williuni  Aug.  Smith, 
LL.1>.,  eminent  as  iin  iiistrnctor  in  mathematics ;  who,  on  his  retire- 
ment in  1837,  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  CnmmingB,  D.D,,  LL.D„ 
under  whoso  administration,  dnring  seventeen  years,  those  three  tinu 
edifices  the  Memorial  Chapel,  the  Library,  and  tlic  Orange  Judd 
Ilall  iif  Xatural  Science  were  erected,  Tlie  Librarj-  Hall  -was  the 
gift  of  the  late  Isjiae  Rich,  Ewj..  i>f  Boston.  The  library  contains 
nearly  thirty  thouwmd  vohinies.  and  a  fund  lias  lieeu  proWded  for  its 
reffiilar  increase.* 


I'liKS-  oi.ix,  n.n. 


In  1875  Dr.  Cunnningx  wax  succeeded  by  tlie  Rev.  f'ynis  D.  Toss, 
I). !>..  a  Hrliolarly  man  in  tlio  early  primo  of  his  life,  ii  Wesleyaii  grad- 
uate, witli  first  honors,  in  the  class  of  '5+,  antl  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Conferenw. 

*  Tlie  author  acknowledf^  hi-  oblipiliiin  to  Piwiilcnt  ¥o»*  for  free  acccaa  to  the  rich  awl 
voluminous  ccdiertimi  of  HFthoI1i^•t  IkviIik,  gimnphlcl^.Flc.  cnnlainnl  in  the  UnircnitT  Lihrerj, 
cmnpriiUDg  every  ohuinnhle  early  piililicniiim  in  KnfcUnd,  great  and  unall,  which  Is  of  hia- 
toriu  Talue,  eitiier  ad  Bltai'king  uc  Jefendiii);  tire  great  Wciilcyail  moTement. 
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WBSUiVAN-  ASSOCIATION  UUILDIMG. 
[BKHulUU-nmt,  Bottea.] 


In  1873  the  institntion  vu  opened  to  mniiai,  qmto  a  mnnlMr  of 
whom  haTo  gndnated  vith  distinctitHL  ,  Ibtb  -wiu^  mnnlMr  of  hs 
gndnates  is  now  nearly  twelve  hnndred,  a  large  jHopwtian  of  whtHD 
have  entered  the  Berrice  of  the  Chnrch. 

Zloii*>  Herald.— New  England,  the  hot4>ed  tA  idew,  the 
achool-bonee  of  the  nation,  claims  the  honor  of  fonnding  the  fint 
MctliodiBt  newspaper  in  the  worid. 
"  Zion's  Henld  **  waa  commcaoed  id 
Janiiar7,  1833,  in  Boston,  hj  a  few 
Methodist  preachers  and  lajmen.  In 
Jane  of  the  same  year  it  was  officiallj 
recognised,  and  in  Septemher,  1834, 
purchased  by  the  New  England  Con- 
ference, by  which  body  it  was  sold 
to  the  Book  Concern  at  New  Torit 
in  1828.  In  1831  the  Weeleyau  As- 
sociation, a  Methodist  body  of  twenty 
members,  wag  oi;g;anized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pablishing  a  paper  for  New  England,  and  another  "Son's 
Herald,"  with  the  addition,  in  1S41,  of  the  "Wesleyan  Journal,"  was 
isened,  in  wliich  name  and  style  it  continued  nntil  1848,  when  the  last 
title  was  dropped,  and  it  became  plain  "Zion's  Herald;"  the  New 
York  organ  of  Methodism  having,  meanwhile,  become  "  The  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal." 

"  The  Boston  "Wealeyan  ABSOciation,"  says  Dr.  Newhall,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  semi-centennial  "  Herald  "  celebration,  in  1878,  "  without 
securing  the  least  pecouiary  profit  from  this  enterprise,  or  compensa- 
tion for  their  services,  often,  on  the  other  hand,  being  obliged  to  stand 
iiidivichisUy  under  heavy  financial  responsibilitiee,  simply  fnmi  love  of 
tlie  Goei)ol  as  taught  by  Methodism,  have  for  these  last  forty-two  yean 
maintained  an  independent  Methodist  paper  in  Boetmi.  Be  it  also 
known,  tlUt,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  it  is  due  to  the  energy,  pru- 
dence, and  faithfulness  of  Franklin  Itand,  who  pat  the  best  thirty 
years  of  his  life  into  the  "  Herald,"  that  it  has  been  a  finsncial  Baceess." 
Among  its  editors  appear  the  familiar  names  of  Abel  Stevens,  Daniel 
Wise,  E.  O.  Haven,  N.  E.  Cobleigh,  Gilbert  Haven,  and  BradfoixL  K. 
Feiroe;  the  last-named  being  the  present  ineambent  of  its  editorial 
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ehair,  who  lias  filled  it  since  1872.  The  present  publishing  agent  is 
Alonzo  S.  Weed,  Esq.,  who  has  served  since  1871. 

The  Boston  VnlTerslty,  whose  foundation  is  intended  to 
comprise  a  complete  system  of  affiliated  colleges  in  all  departments  of 
learning,  was  iacorporated  in  1869,  its  financial  basis  being  furnished 
by  the  munificent  bequest  of  the  late  Isaac  Rich,  and  the  further  bene- 
factions of  Lee  Claflin  and  Jacob  Sleeper. 

The  following  are  colleges  and  schools  already  in  operation,  and  the 
•dates  of  their  establishment,  respectively : — 

College  of  Liberal  Arts March  14,  1878. 

College  of  Music July  8,  1872. 

College  of  Agriculture  Feb.  11,  1875. 

School  of  Theology May  3,  1871. 

School  of  Law Feb.  17,  1872. 

School  of  Medicine Feb.  16,  1878. 

School  of  Oratory June  17,  1878. 

School  of  All  Sciences April  9,  1874. 

In  all  departments  women  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  men.  It  is  the 
first  university  in  the  world  organized  upon  this  principle.  The  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  has  fixed  a  higher  standard  of  admission  than  has 
heretofore  been  maintained  in  any  American  or  English  university, 
and  for  some  years  the  number  of  students  in  the  three  professional 
schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine  has  exceeded  the  aggregate 
number  of  professional  students  of  any  other  American  university 
maintaining  the  same  courses  of  study. 

The  School  of  Theology  was  projected  in  Boston,  in  1839 ;  opened 
in  Concord,  N.  H.,  as  the  Methodist  General  Biblical  Institute,  in 
1847 ;  removed  to  Boston,  and  reorganized  as  the  Boston  Theological 
Seminary,  in  1867.  Since  1871  it  has  been  the  Theological  Department 
of  Boston  University.  This  department  occupies  the  rooms  and  halls 
of  the  Boston  Wesleyan  Association.  The  president.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F. 
Warren,  is  well  kno\vn  as  an  instructor,  and  by  his  writings,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  German  missions  of  our  Church.  He  is 
assisted  by  an  able  faculty  in  each  department.* 

^  Simpson's  "  Cyclopedia."    The  names  of  the  other  Hethodiat  schools  in  New  England 
appear  in  the  proper  statistical  table  at  the  end  of  this  Tolume. 
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Father  Taylor,  the  Sailor  Preacher  of  Boston.— 

From  the  foreca^Jtle  of  a  ei»asting  i^ciiODiier  to  the  position  of  the  fure- 
inowt  jHilpit  genius  in  Aniuriea  t^-eiuti  a  long  digtance,  yet  over  all  tliifl 
distance  tliiis  fatherless  and  inotherlesii  waif — Edward  T,  Taylor — has 
jtassed  ;  and  after  a  career  !is  wild  an<I  a;:  free  as  the  oeeaii  itself,  this 
man,  wlui  did  ntit  e\en  kn<n\-  his  own  birthday,  entered  into  heaven 
and  history  on  tlie  Ijtii  •>(  A])ril,  I>s71. 


EDWAKI)   T.  TAVLOB. 


To  the  best  of  his  recollection  he  first  discovered  himself  in  the 
neighborhooil  of  Hichniond,  Xa.,  in  the  liousehold  of  a  \suiy  to  whom 
lie  liad  l)eeii  g^ven  away.  lie  was  a  preacher  born.  In  his  child- 
hood he  used  to  gather  a  congregation  of  the  negro  boys  and  girls  be- 
longing to  tlie  plantations  about  him,  and  preach  to  them  most  jMthetio- 
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ally ;  sometimes  taking  for  his  theme  the  mortal  remains  of  a  kitten 
or  chicken  which  had  died  in  the  oonrse  of  nature  or  had  been  assisted 
to  death  for  the  occasion,  and  so  vivid  a  picture  was  this  young  orator 
able  to  draw  of  the  sufferings  and  virtues  of  the  deceased  that  h& 
actually  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  auditors;  though  it  is  said 
that  if  they  failed  to  give  this  evidence  of  appreciation  of  his  orator- 
ical efforts  he  would  rush  down  from  his  temporary  pulpit  and  bring 
out  tears  by  other  means. 

One  day,  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old,  while  he  was  picking- 
up  chips  for  his  foster-mother,  a  sea-captain  passed  along,  who.  takings 
a  fancy  to  the  boy,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  be  a  sailor ;  and 
the  impetuous  lad,  suddenly  inspired  with  a  love  for  a  sea-faring  life,  left, 
his  cliips  and  his  home,  and  started  off  without  giving  his  guardian 
the  slightest  notice. 

His  first  voyage  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  to  the  port  of 
Boston,  in  1811,  when  he  was  about  seventeen  yeai's  of  age ;  at 
which  time  the  metropolis  of  New  England  was  a  lively  little  town  of 
about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Unlike  many  other  young  mari- 
ners, Taylor  was  a  steady  and  temperate  lad,  and  having  received  per- 
mission to  go  ashore,  instead  of  making  for  some  of  the  dens  and 
dives  where  so  many  sea-faring  men  were  spoiled  and  plundered,  he 
took  a  tramp  through  the  town  and  brought  up,  without  intending  it, 
at  the  old  Bromfield-street  Church,  where  Elijah  Hedding — after- 
ward bishop — was  preaching  a  sermon  from  the  words,  "  But  he  lied 
unto  him."  There  was  an  immense  crowd  about  the  door,  and  the 
sailor  boy,  finding  no  chance  of  entrance,  climbed  in  at  the  window, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  which  impressed  him  most  deeply, 
one  of  the  brethren,  seeing  his  condition  of  mind,  invited  lum  to 
go  to  the  altar  for  prayer.  This  he  did,  and  not  long  afterward  he 
met  with  a  joyful  experience  of  saving  gi'ace,  which  he  briefly  de- 
scribes as  follows  :  "  I  was  dragged  through  the  lubber  hole,  brought 
down  by  a  broadside  from  the  seventy-four  Elijah  Hedding,  and  fell 
into  the  arms  of  Thomas  W.  Tucker." 

The  Methodist  meetings  in  those  times  were  by  no  means  remarka- 
ble for  their  stillness,  and  young  Taylor,  having  learned  to  sing  and 
shout  in  the  midst  of  storms  and  hurricanes,  was  able  to  make  his  fuU 
share  of  religious  noise  in  the  meetings  at  the  old  Bromfield-street 
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Oknrch.  Uis  conversion  was,  however,  recognized  as  genuine  and 
thorough,  and  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  great  liberty.  He  was  80 
ignorant  that  he  could  not  read  the  words  in  a  plain  English  sentence; 
but  when  he  fell  upon  his  knees  to  talk  with  his  Fatlicr  in  heaven  he 
displayed  such  a  simplicity,  and  withal  such  a  rich  imagination  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  spiritual  things,  that  he  presently  became 
quite  a  favorite. 

After  a  voyage  on  a  privateer  during  the  war  of  1812  Taylor  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  having  had  enough  of  the  sea,  he  settled  down 
on  shore  as  a  junk  peddler,  in  which  mercantile  hue,  equipped  with  a 
cart  well  stocked  with  tinware,  and  provided  with  proper  receptacles 
for  rags  and  old  iron,  he  traveled  about  the  country,  buying  and  sell- 
ing, preaching  and  praying,  and  growing  in  grace  and  knowledge. 
Sometime  in  the  year  1814,  a  pious  old  lady  named  Sweetzer,  in  the 
fiea-coast  town  of  Saugus,  took  a  liking  to  the  young  peddler,  and 
offered  him  employment  in  the  care  of  her  little  farm ;  which  being 
more  to  his  liking  than  the  junk  business,  he  left  the  cart  and  settled 
down  as  a  farmer. 

Of  course  such  a  zealous  young  man  could  not  be  silent,  and  when 
his  talents  became  known  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  old  Rock 
School-house,  in  East  Saugus  ;  where,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
he  amused  bad  J>eople  and  edified  good  ones ;  using  such  plain  language 
as  he  had  picked  up  on  sea  and  shore ;  devoting  himself  betimes  with 
absolute  desperation  to  the  work  of  reading  and  committing  to  memory 
the  texts  of  Scripture  which  were  to  be  the  foundation  of  his  discourses, 
imd  the  first  two  lines  of  the  hymns  which  he  intended  to  give  out  to 
be  sung.  Some  rude  fellows,  of  the  baser  sort,  would  occasionally  at- 
tend his  meetings  in  the  Rock  School-house  to  make  disturbance,  but 
Taylor  always  found  ready  hands  to  defend  him.  Many  a  time  he  tore 
along  at  the  top  of  his  voice  with  liis  rough  and  ready  sermon  while 
the  rowdies  of  the  neighborhood  were  howling  without,  or  stamping 
and  groaning  within.  In  the  spring  of  1817  Taylor  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  that  eminent,  wealthy,  and  liberal  Methodist, 
Amos  Binney,  who,  seeing  the  genius  of  the  young  man,  sent  him  to 
the  New  Market  Seminary,  which  was  then  the  only  Methodist  school 
in  America.  The  proper  studies,  of  course,  for  a  pupil  of  his  limited 
.acquirements  were  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  English  language ;  but 
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Taylor  was  a  man  in  stature  and  in  spirit,  if  not  in  scholarship,  and 
therefore,  instead  of  giving  himself  to  reading  and  spelling,  and  the 
rales  of  English  grammar,  he  plunged  into  philosophy,  astronomy, 
and  other  high  departments  of  learning,  with  which  he  struggled  like 
a  hero  for  a  period  of  six  weeks ;  after  whidi,  feeling  more  and  more 
the  pressure  of  his  call  to  the  pulpit,  he  bade  good-bye  to  the  school ; 
having,  however,  in  that  short  time  reached  the  highest  honors,  and 
been  appointed  to  deliver  the  valedictory  address.  Thenceforth  he 
was  wholly  innocent  of  any  scholastic  training  or  restraint. 

The  New  England  Conference,  in  1819,  was  composed  of  about 
one  hundred  members,  with  appointments  scattered  aU  over  the  New 
England  States,  and  as  a  member  of  this  Confei'ence  Taylor  ranged  as 
a  circuit  preacher  until  1829,  when  lie  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  seamen,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Port  Society ;  a  position 
in  which  his  name  was  destined  to  become  a  household  word  in  many 
lands  and  over  all  seas.  While  his  Bethel  was  building  Taylor  com- 
menced his  labor  in  the  old  Methodist  Alley  Church,  now  Hanover- 
street  ;  which  would  accommodate  but  five  or  six  hundred  hearers ; 
where  he  often  preached  four  times  a  day.  The  chapel  soon  became 
too  strait  for  his  audience.  Crowds  of  sailors  from  the  sea,  and 
crowds  of  landsmen  from  the  shore,  thronged  the  plain  old-fashioned 
chapel,  and  presently  the  untutored  preacher  in  his  humble  church 
became  the  acknowledged  prince  of  pulpit  orators  in  the  learned  and 
critical  city  of  Boston.  From  a  wandering  circuit  rider  he  had  be- 
come the  city's  favorite,  and  it  was  often  necessary  for  him  to  demand 
that  his  wealthy  and  elegant  hearers,  who  were  likely  to  monojiolize 
the  sittings  of  his  Bethel,  should  give  place  to  his  "  boys,"  as  he  called 
the  sailors,  whose  rights  he  was  ever  ready  to  defend. 

It  is  said  that  he  seldom  thought  out,  and  certainly  never  wrote  out, 
his  matchless  sermons.  Those  flashes  of  rhetoric  wliich  gave  him  place  as 
the  foremost  pulpit  genius  of  America  were  sudden  inspirations,  some- 
times as  startling  as  the  lightning  itself,  and  apparently  as  inexliausti- 
ble  in  variety  and  beauty  as  the  pictures  in  sunset  skies.  It  was  not 
the  quaintness  of  his  speech  nor  yet  its  bluntness — which  was  some- 
times absolutely  shocking — that  brought  the  scholarly  Bostonians  to 
liave  their  spirits  swept  by  his  hurricanes:  they  had  the  sense  to  dis- 
cern in  him  a  marvelous  gift  from  God  to  see  things  wliich  no  other 
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man  could  see,  and  to  say  things  as  no  one  else  could  say  them. 
Such  a  man  would,  of  course,  be  guilty  of  what,  in  ordinary  persons, 
iirould  be  called  extravagance,  but  in  all  his  sky-piercing  rhetoric  there 
was  always  some  perfectly  evident  practical  lesson  which  was  thus 
brought  home  to  the  understanding  and  conscience  of  his  hearers. 

Father  Taylor  was  never  tired  of  praising  that  class  of  men  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  6hij)s.  He  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  sailor  out  of  an  ordinary  man.  "  Sailors'  hearts,"  said  he,  '*  are 
as  big  as  an  ox's  and  open  like  a  sunflower ;  and  they  carry  them  about 
in  their  right  hand  ready  to  give  them  away."  Again,  '*  sailors'  hearts 
are  as  big  and  sweet  as  sugar  hogsheads,"  but  they  '*  cut  off  the  bottom 
of  their  pockets  with  a  ruin  bottle."  From  first  to  last  this  child  of 
the  sea  was  a  sailor.  His  j)ulpit  was  his  quarter-deck.  While  he  talked 
to  his  sailors  in  nautical  plirase  they  could  almost  hear  the  sighing  oi 
the  wind  through  the  riii:ging  over  their  heads,  and  feel  the  rocking 
of  the  ship  on  the  waves,  thougli  it  was  anchored  hard  and  fast  on  c 
good  foundation  of  (iuincy  i^ranite. 

Another  notablu  trait  in  liis  character  was  his  catholicity.  He  was 
on  excellent  terms  witli  all  his  orthodox  brethren,  and  his  heart  was 
capacious  enough,  after  they  liad  been  properly  stowed,  to  take  in 
Universalists,  Unitarians,  IJoman  Catholics,  and,  indeed,  "  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,"  except  tliose  whose  small  natures  were  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  opinions.  On  one  occasion  an  orthodox  minis- 
ter declined  to  sit  witli  Fatlier  Taylor  in  his  pulpit  because  it  had  once 
been  occui)ied  by  the  Unitarian,  Henry  Ware ;  whereupon  the  old  sea- 
king  fell  upon  his  knees  and  pi*ayed  thus :  "  O  Lord,  there  are  two 
things  that  w^e  want  to  be  delivered  from  in  Boston  ;  one  is  bad  rum 
and  the  other  is  religious  bigotry ;  which  is  woTse  thou  knowest,  and 
I  don't.     Amen." 

Yet  Father  Taylor  was  by  no  means  loose  in  liis  doctrinal  notions. 
In  theology,  he  was  a  sturdy  Methodist,  and,  like  all  the  early  Kew 
England  preachers,  he  felt  called  to  do  battle  with  Calvinism.  On 
one  occasion,  after  listening  to  a  preacher  of  this  creed,  who  was  insist- 
ing upon  the  impossibility  of  saving  the  non-elect,  Father  Taylor 
inquired,  "  When  did  you  hear  from  Jesus  Christ  last  ? "  To  another, 
who  was  setting  forth  some  of  the  hardest  inferences  from  the  hard 
'Geneva  doctrines,  he  responded:  "There  is  no  use  talking,  brother; 
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jour  God  is  iny  devil.  Give  him  my  compliments."  If  any  other 
man  had  spoken  such  words  they  would  have  been  taken  as  an  insult, 
but  Father  Taylor  was  privileged  by  common  consent  to  say  what  he 
liked,  since,  for  the  most  part,  his  sayings  were  enjoyable  as  well  as 
profitable. 

For  forty-three  years,  in  unbroken  succession,  Father  Taylor  was 
appointed  to  the  Mariners  Church,  which  organization,  in  1833, 
moved  into  the  spacious  Bethel,  erected  by  the  merchants  of  Boston, 
in  Brattle  Square,  which  building,  during  Father  Taylor's  occupancy 
of  it,  was  one  of  the  best-known  structures  on  the  continent. 

In  January,  ISOS,  having  already  fought  for  some  years  against 
the  feebleness  of  ago,  fighting  it,  indeed,  almost  as  if  he  expected  to 
conquer  instead  of  being  conquered.  Father  Taylor  resigned  his  pre- 
cious Bethel  pulpit,  and  his  dear  "  old  workshop,"  as  he  called  his  prayer 
room,  into  younger  hands,  being  now  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age.  In  June  of  the  following  year  his  admimble,  devoted  wife 
passed  on  before  him  to  tlie  land  of  rest,  after  which  her  husband 
broke  up  still  more  rapidly  than  ever ;  his  memory  failing,  his 
strength  decaying,  and  before  his  death,  which  occurred  two  years 
after  that  of  liis  wife,  he  had  passed  far  down  toward  that  second 
childhood,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  held  to  mark  the  completion  of 
the  circuit  of  tliis  life,  but  whose  very  name  suggests  the  speedy 
commencement  of  another  and  a  better. 

Duriii*:  his  last  few  months  he  was  exceedin^lv  nervous  and  rest- 
less,  and  no  bed  could  hold  him.  lie  seemed  to  be  squaring  off  against 
death,  determined  not  to  be  driven  out  of  existence.  During  these 
times  the  old  fire  would  sometimes  kindle,  and  the  strengtli  of  man- 
hood for  a  moment  thrill  his  wasted  form,  and  the  ruling  passion, 
strong  in  approaching  death,  would  set  him  preaching  and  praying. 

About  ten  davs  before  his  death  occurred  an  incident  which 
shows  with  Tiow  great  a  love  he  had  pursued  his  work  of  warning  sin- 
ners and  helping  them  to  come  to  Christ.  One  day,  as  witli  nervous, 
restless  stei)s  he  wjis  pacing  his  room,  like  a  caged  lion,  his  eye  caught 
the  figure  of  a  tottering  old  man  in  the  glass.  He  instantly  stopped, 
turned  to  the  stranger,  made  his  very  best  bow,  and  then  began  to 
l»reach  to  him.  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  are  old,  you  are  infirm, 
but  Christ  will  save  you.     Come  now,  my  dear  sir,  come  now;  he 
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will  Bare  yoa-~  Exhanetdd  bv  this  effort  to  bring  one  more  dnner  to 
hie  f^ari'Jll^  he  gaiik  upon  the  sofa,  and  lost  aglii  of  the  old  nun.  vbo 
tlitu  btnufpAy  fnmishe<l  to  him  tU  last  aadienoe  as  a  preadier.  Then 
calling  to  the  nar^  and  honeekeeper,  he  said.  ^  Sallv.  come  here.  That 
old  man  did  not  know  enoDgli  to  be  saved :  be  didn't  stir  a  p^  while 
I  was  talking  to  him."  Two  dav;  afterwards  being  again  aUe  to  walk, 
he  again  canght  sight  of  the  old  man.  and  making  a  moft  coiirteoii& 
bow,  again  renewed  his  exhonation.  "It  is  a  Terr  late  hour,"  be 
said,  "  but  Jcmis  will  save  you.  Make  the  venture :"  and  then,  over- 
come by  his  feelings,  he  again  tiank  upon  the  $ofa,  and  again  called  lii» 
attendant,  eaying. "  That  old  man  is  an  intidel :  he  wont  have  salva- 
tion at  any  price;''  and  over  the  liar<luess  of  this  imaginary  auditor's- 
heart  he  grit.-ve'l  with  real  iK^rrow, 

Just  at  the  turn  of  tide,  a  little  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of 
April  full,  1S71,  the  spirit  of  this  lirave  old  .=ailor-preacher  slipped  its. 
mi'Xyrings  and  sailed  away  on  the  bright  waters  of  the  infinite  sea. 
He  died  in  tin:  faith  he  had  lived  to  pm^ach.  and  among  his  countless 
lovers  on  )^-a  and  shore  hit:  nieniorv  still  is  cherished  as  that  of  a  sonl 
tf»o  free  for  the  restraints  endured  by  common  mortals,  and  a  heart 
too  largo  to  be  Jiiled  by  aught  besides  the  love  of  God,  which  also 
nieanii  the  love  of  all  mankind.* 


Wrtldlui  !>troet  Melbodltt  Efl 
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WESTERN  PIONEERS. 

TTTK  ^W'sr"  I^  a  viii-i;il.le  tcnn.  DiiHit;.'  tlio  first  qtiai-tcr  nf  tlic 
])rcs(Mit  ci'iiniry  it  hi;riiiliecl  tluit  [H)niim  nf  tlit-  nival  \u\Uy  of 
;lir  Mi:.si.-.sip])i  1I..M-  t-crtii]iri*oil  in  llic-  Stuto  oi  OIiid  iirnl  the  custoni 
<nil<  i.f  Koiitiicky  uml  TciiiiCiisee.  tlioiijrii  tlio  latti-r  scctiim  wan  timre 
frti^iiPTith-  cialkd  tlio  IloUtu:!  couiitrj".     To  ruconl  all  tlij  stoiw  of  tlio 
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progrese  of  Methodism  in  ite  weetwani  sweep  over  that  vast  valley 
would  be  an  endless  tack.  The  little  band  of  itinerants  had  at  length 
become  an  armv  in  which  there  were  aoores  of  men  anv  one  of  whom 
would  have  been  a  hero  if  he  had  been  alone ;  and  it  ig  to  the  efforts 
of  these  Methodist  pioneers,  more  than  to  anv  other  hnman  agency, 
that  this  great  central  empire  of  America  owes  its  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.    Here  at  present  is  the  seat  of  power  hoih  in  Church  and  State. 

It  was  in  the  vear  17S5  that  Richard  Swift  and  Michael  Gilbert 
first  crossed  the  AUeghanies  and  penetrated  the  Ilolston  country.  In 
1786  Haw  and  Ogden  were  sent  into  Kentucky',  and  in  ITSO  the  first 
regular  Kentucky  District  was  formed,  with  Francis  Povthress  as 
Presiding  Klder.  Three  years  afterward  Western  Methodism  reported 
three  districts,  comprising  portions  of  TVestem  Virginia,  IVestem 
Pennsylvania.  Kcntuckv.  and  Tennessee,  under  the  direction  of  Pov- 
thress,  Barnabas  M'llcnry.  and  Amos  Thompson. 

Another  prominent  frontier  district  at  this  time  was  the  Red  Stone 
Country,  wliich  fonfronteJ  tlie  immense  wilderness  known  as  the 
North-west  Territory,  and  wliieh  was  explored  by  John  Cooper  and 
Samuel  Breeze  a-  early  as  17S4;  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Robert 
"Wooster,  a  local  ])reaelier  wlnj  settler]  in  this  country  in  17S1.  It  was 
still  little  more  than  a  wilderness,  with  no  other  roads  than  bridle- 
paths, and  the  chief  settlement  in  the  whole  district  was  Fort  du 
Quesne,  which,  after  its  capture  from  the  French,  had  been  rechris- 
tened  Fort  Pitt,  and  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  city  ot 
Pittsburgh.  At  that  time  the  town  was  composed  of  a  few  huts  which 
nestled  under  the  shelter  of  the  fort,  and  Pittsburgh  was  not  incor- 
porated until  twenty  years  after. 

The  first  Western  Conference  was  held  among  the  Ilolston  mount- 
ains in  1788,  and  the  first  Kentucky  Conference  in  1790.  Tlie  names 
of  Poj-thress,  Cooper,  Breeze,  Haw,  Ogden,  Wilson  Lee,  Phcebus, 
Henry  Willis,  Ware,  Burke,  M'Henry,  Kobler,  Hitt,  Henry  Boehm, 
M'Cormick,  Valentine  Cook,  and  a  host  of  other  men  of  the  same 
stamp,  stand  in  the  records  of  early  Methodism  in  this  countrj^  as  the 
founders  of  a  great  spiritual  empire.  They  were  the  giants  of  those 
days,  and  performed  their  ministry  on  circuits  embracing  several  coiui- 
ties ;  the  presiding  elders'  districts  covered  areas  which  afterward 
formed  entire  States :  while  evangelists  and  explorers  were  sent  out 
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to  unknown  Western  regions  to  lay  out  new  sections  of  the  evei^ 
extending  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  older  districts  also  were  still  of  ample  size.  The  Albany  Dis- 
trict, for  instance,  traveled  successively  by  those  two  great  organizers, 
Freeborn  Garrettson  and  Jesse  Lee,  comprised  the  whole  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  considerable  part  of  Vermont, 
and  as  much  as  they  pleased  of  Canada ;  and  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence, in  which  tliis  district  was  situated,  was  an  immense  territory,  com- 
prising all  of  New  England  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  all  the  Methodism  in  Canada  and  in  the  State 
of  New  York  westward,  till  it  reached  the  outposts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference  somewhere  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ohio,  one  of  the  frontier  circuits  of  this  period,  was  named 
from  "  the  Great  River,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  before  the  majestic 
proportions  of  the  Father  of  Waters  had  made  the  Ohio  seem  to  be 
but  a  moderate-sized  stream.  In  1803  .the  Ohio  District  was  organ- 
ized, and  William  Burke  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it.  It  in- 
cluded all  the  settlements  from  the  Big  Miami  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Steubenville,  which  was  then  called  the  West  Wheeling  Circuit,  and 
down  the  Ohio  River,  including  the  Little  Kanawha  and  Quyandotte 
Circuits,  in  Virginia,  and  some  settlements  on  the  Licking  River,  in  the 
State  of  Kentuckv.  On  the  north  and  the  west  the  Ohio  District  had 
no  boundaries  at  all.  Tlie  first  year  after  the  organization  of  this  dis- 
trict the  Methodist  membership  thereon  was  reported  at  1,215,  while 
the  entire  strength  of  the  denomination,  on  what  was  called  the  West- 
em  section,  was  9,780.  In  1810,  seven  years  after,  the  number  in 
Oliio  was  8,781 ;  and  in  tlie  bounds  of  the  Western  section,  22,904 ; 
a  rate  of  progress  which  is  equally  suggestive  of  the  tide  of  immigration 
which  flowed  into  this  new  country,  and  of  the  tireless  work  of  the 
Methodist  itinerants  in  following  up  the  immigrant  wagons  and  spying 
out  the  cabins  which  nestled  among  the  primeval  forests. 

The  country  here  was  still  beset  by  hostile  Indians,  and  the 
preachers  were  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  from  their  Conferences  to 
their  frontier  circuits  in  bodies  thoroughly  armed ;  it  being  a  very  un- 
comfortable experience,  particularly  for  a  nervous  man,  to  ride  alone 
through  those  woods  and  swamps,  where,  in  all  probability,  any  large 
tree  might  conceal  an  Indian,  who  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  a 
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Methodist  preacl>er  from  any  common  mortal  if  once  he  should  come 
within  range  of  hi»  mu&ket.  Congregation?  marched  to  public  worehip 
with  tlieir  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  which  thev  stacked  in  a  comer 
of  the  cabin  till  the  meeting  was  over.  The  pioneers  had  a  poor 
chance  to  be  religious ;  but  the  preachers  of  these  days  report  some 
ver}'  pious  souls  among  their  frontier  congregations,  as  well  as  some 
very  brave  Indian  fighters,  for  in  that  day  the  red  men  were  regarded 
as  a  common  enemy  whoee  rights  few,  if  any,  white  men  felt  bound 
to  respect. 

The  roll-call  of  the  frontier  Conference  brought  out,  among  other 
responses,  "  Killed  by  the  Indians.''  Uow  many  itinerants  fell  ^-ictiins 
to  their  zeal  and  faithfulness  it  is  not  p.»ssible  to  determine ;  but  the 
chance  of  being  pierced  by  an  arrow  or  a  bullet  and  of  l>eing  scalped 
afterward,  was  one  of  the  ordinarv  <lan^ers  which  the  itinerants  of 
those  times  and  regions  deliberately  encountered.  If  they  escaped  it 
was  well ;  if  they  weru  killed,  they  only  reached  glory  the  scKmer. 

As  has  already  Ix^en  seen,  the  pioneer  l>i.sli<»p  shared  these  dangers 
with  the  men  whom  he  ap]x>inted  to  face  them.  A«jrain  and  again, 
thoufrh  in  feeble  health,  he  clinilKHl  the  ri<ljre  of  the  Allejrhanies  and 
threaded  the  forest  patlis  that  lie  mi^lit  see  and  embrace  the  brave 
boys  who  had  volunteered  for  these  dangerous  lields.  As  fast  as  the 
advance  scouts  could  lay  out  new  circuits  and  districts,  Asbury  fol- 
lowed with  Conferences ;  and  thus  the  outpost  of  to-day  was  the  in- 
trenchment  of  to-morrow,  with  reserve  forces  continually  coming  up 
to  form  an  army  of  occu})ation  from  the  regions  farther  toward  the  sea. 

In  1708  John  Kobler,  one  of  the  notable  itinerants  of  those  times, 
visited  Fort  TTashington,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  town  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  found  that  the  Presbyterians  had  already  made  a  location 
there.  He  describes  the  fort  as  a  declining,  time-stricken  place,  con- 
taining a  few  log  buildings  besides  the  fortress,  one  of  which  was  a 
])rinting-office,  and  another  a  small  store.  Kobler's  reception  was  not 
very  hearty.  He  found  no  opening  for  a  Society ;  but  the  Methodists 
of  those  days,  although  it  was  not  an  item  set  down  in  their  creed, 
firmly  believed  in  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Again  and  again 
the  circuit  riders  appeared  under  the  shadow  of  Fort  Washington, 
and  at  length  came  M'Connick,  famous  as  the  founder  of  Methodism 
in  Ohio. 


FhASCIS   irCoRMICK. 
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Francis  IH'Cormlck  was  bom  and  raised  in  the  wilds  of  tlic 
Virginia  iiioiintaiiie,  wlicrc  Ite  grew  up  wild  and  wicked.  Having 
Iicard  a  powerful  aemion  by  William  Jessup,  one  of  the  itinerants  in 
rrederick  County,  Virginia,  hie  heart  wa«  filled  with  madness,  and  he 
(letennined  to  have 
nothing  fartlicr  to  do 
with  Hctbodists,  also 
forbidding  his  young 
wife  to  attend  their 
Bervices.  However,  he 
was  unable  to  stay  away 
from  tlie  meetings,  and 
he  deeerilies  himself  as 
"miserable  U'youd  ex- 
pression." Not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do,  he  wont  to  hoar  another  Methodist,  one  Lewis 
Chasteen,  of  whom  be  says,  "  The  preacher  took  liis  text,  '  And 
now  also  the  ax  is  laid  nnto  the  root  of  the  tree.'  It  appeared  to  me 
that  all  the  wickedness  that  I  had  ever  committed  stared  me  in 
my  face.  A  trembling  S(;i7^d  me  as  tliongh  all  my  flesh  would  drop 
from  my  bones.  He  preached  like  a  son  of  thunder,  as  he  tnily  was, 
and,  after  public  K-rvices,  gave  an  in^Htation  to  such  as  desired  to 
Itecome  members  to  join.  Living  in  the  midrt  of  about  one  hundred 
relatives,  all  enemies  to  the  McthodiBts,  how  is  it  possible,  thought  I, 
that  I  can  stand  to  be  opposed  by  such  a  multitude.  It  staggered  mo 
in  a  womlerful  manner ;  but  it  appeared  as  tliongb  I  beard  a  voice 
from  heaven,  'My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,'  Tlus  had 
such  a  powerful  effect  upon  my  mind  that  I  was  resolved  to  make  a 
trial,  let  consequences  be  what  they  might."  This  bold  stand  for 
Christ  and  tlic  truth  was  soon  followed  by  a  sound  converHon,  and  lie 
had  the  joy  of  leading  bis  father  and  some  of  his  other  relatives  into 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

He  now  began  to  exhort,  and  at  lost  to  preach.  Being  married,  he 
could  not  hope  to  enter  the  itinerancy,  but  he  now  devoted  himself  to 
evangelical  labors ;  working  with  his  hands  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  his  family  in  good  apostolle  fashion.  In  1795  he  removed  to  Ken- 
tncky,  more  to  preach  the  Gospel  tlian  to  better  bia  condition,  and  set- 
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tied  ill  Bourbon  County,  tlie  notorious  head-quarters  of  the  Kentucky 
whisky  interest.  But  here  his  awakened  conscience  and  enlightened 
understanding  tauglit  him  that  slavery,  which  was  extending  in  all 
directions  around  him,  was  wrong,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  it  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  from  Kentucky  into  the  Xorth-west  Territory, 
as  it  was  then  called,  and  settled  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  from 
wliich  he  afterward  removed  to  a  place  called  M'Cormick  Settlement, 
about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Washington,  the  nucleus  of  Cincinnati, 
which  was  then  the  liead-quarters  for  the  forces  engaged  in  fighting 
the  Indians,  and  was  under  tlie  command  of  General  Harrison. 
M'Cormick,  finding  tlie  settlers  in  those  regions  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized, forthwith  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  them,  and  formed 
the  fii'st  Methodist  class  and  Society  in  the  North-west  Territory. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  hardships  endured  by  some  of  these  itinerants 
the  following,  from  tlie  experience  of  William  Burke,  will  be  of  inter- 
est. At  the  outset  of  his  circuit,  the  neighborhood  of  the  French 
Ih'oad  River,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Cherokee  War, 
which  was  just  then  breaking  out,  and  on  account  of  which  the  set- 
tlei*s  were  every-where  alarmed.  However,  he  kept  his  first  preaching 
a])j)ointment,  and  on  the  evening  of  this  day  the  whole  neighborhood 
collected,  having  received  intelligence  that  Indians  had  been  seen 
within  the  limits  of  the  settlement.  This  was  rather  discouraging  news; 
but  he  had  an  a])pointment  the  following  day  on  the  south  bank  of 
Little  lliver,  and  it  wai^  a  point  of  honor  with  the  itinerants  never  to 
miss  an  appointment.  Two  of  the  brethren  offered  their  services  to 
guard  and  pilot  him  through  the  woods  a  part  of  the  way,  but  the 
appearances  were  so  alarming  that  they  left  him  to  make  his  way 
alone,  and  hastened  back  for  the  protection  of  their  families. 

Burke  arrived  at  his  second  preaching  place  a  little  before  noon, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  collect  a  congregation,  as  the  people  from 
the  outlying  cabins  and  cleai-ings  were  moving  in  and  concentrating 
for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  themselves  against  their  red  enemies. 
The  work  of  making  a  log-cabin  into  a  fort  was  pressed  on  with  all 
speed,  and  after  dark  the  lights  were  all  put  out  and  each  man  sat 
down,  with  his  gun  on  his  lap,  while  a  spy  was  sent  out  to  detect,  if 
possible,  the  whereabouts  of  the  Indians.-  Finding  the  people  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  a  sermon,  Burke,  under  cover  of  the  night,  started 
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for  tlic  next  preacliing-placc,  about  ten  miles  distant.  There  was  only 
a  bridle  path  which  led  to  a  river  without  a  bridge,  and  it  was  neces- 
pary  for  him  to  reach  an  island  in  the  river.  The  night  was  dark  and 
tlie  timber  was  very  thick,  so  that  a  stranger  was  very  likely  to  lose 
himself  in  the  forest,  but  Burke  could  not  prevail  on  any  of  the  peo- 
ple to  leave  the  house  or  to  afford  him  any  assistance.  "  However," 
says  he,  "  I  put  my  trust  in  God  and  I  set  off." 

Having  passed  over  a  part  of  his  route  he  was  obliged  to  alight 
from  his  horse  and  grope  his  way  on  foot ;  but  at  length  he  reached 
the  shore  of  the  stream  and  crossed  over  to  the  island,  at  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  where 
he  was  appointed  to  preach  that  day,  but  no  one  came  to  admit  him. 
Knowing  that  tliere  were  cabins  not  far  distant  he  commenced  halloo- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voic<3,  upon  which  some  men  came  out  with  rifles 
in  hand  and  demanded  to  know  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted ; 
being  under  the  impression  that  the  shouts  were  given  by  the  Indians 
for  the  purpose  of  decoying  them  from  their  hiding-places,  and  stand- 
ing in  readiness  to  give  tlie  supposed  enemy  a  plentiful  supply  of 
l)Owder  and  lead.  Presently  a  woman,  at  whose  house  the  itinerant 
had  been  accustomed  to  preach,  recognized  the  voice  of  the  minister, 
whereupon  he  was  conducted  to  a  place  where  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  collected ;  they  being  not  a  little  surprised  that  even  the 
terrible  dangers  of  that  region  could  not  keep  a  Methodist  preacher 
from  fulfilling  his  circuit  aj)pointments.  The  next  day  Burke  pushed 
on  again,  followed  by  the  love  and  prayers  of  his  little  flock,  and 
carrying  in  his  own  heart  the  proud  sense  of  having  done  his  duty  at 
the  evident  danger  of  his  life.  But,  alas !  when  he  came  to  the  place 
on  the  next  round  of  his  circuit  he  found  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  neighborhood  had  been  massacred  by  the  Indians. 

Asbiiry  in  the  Indian  Country.— On  one  occasion  the 
Bishop  was  obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Indians  in  order  to  reach 
his  Conference  in  Kentucky,  and  a  band  of  sixteen  persons  gathered 
about  him,  some  of  them  being  ministers  on  their  way  to  the  Confer^ 
ence,  and  others  laymen,  who  had  volunteered  to  accompany  them. 
They  were  all  armed  except  the  Bishop.  The  distance  to  be  traversed 
was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  through  the  wilderness,  with 
but  a  single  house  on  the  route.    In  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
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their  red  enemies  the  Bishop  suggested  that  at  night  their  little  camp 
should  be  surrounded  by  a  rope,  tied  to  the  trees  at  about  the  height 
of  two  feet  from  the  ground ;  leaving  only  a  small  passage  for  retreat 
in  case  of  attack.  The  rope  was  to  be  so  fixed  as  to  catch  the  Indians 
below  tlie  knee  and  throw  them  on  their  faces  if  they  advanced  in  the 
darkness,  which  would,  of  course,  give  the  alarm  and  enable  the  epis- 
coj)al  party  to  fire  with  better  aim.  Thus  for  several  nights  they  tied 
themselves  up  in  the  woods,  but  fortunately  no  Indian  foot  was  caught 
in  this  snare. 

One  day,  on  this  march,  when  they  were  passing  up  a  stony  hollow 
from  Richmond  Creek,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  war-path  from 
the  northern  Indians  to  the  southern  tribes,  they  heard,  just  over  the 
point  of  the  hill,  a  noise  like  a  child  crying  in  distress.  This  they 
doubted  not  was  a  strategy  of  the  Indians  to  decoy  them  into  an 
ambush,  and  immediately  the  party  made  for  a  place  of  safety  near  by 
and  called  a  halt,  to  consult  on  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Night  was 
coming  on,  but  it  was  determined  to  march  through  the  darkness,  two 
men  being  appointed  to  lead  the  line  and  keep  the  path,  and  two  to 
act  as  rear  guard  at  some  distance  behind  the  main  body,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  in  intelligence  every  half  hour,  that  it  might  be  known 
whether  the  Indians  were  in  pursuit.  The  rear  guard  soon  reported 
that  the  Indians  were  following,  but  it  was  thought  the  safest  plan  to 
press  forward ;  whereupon  the  wjiole  party  dismounted,  and,  leading 
their  horses,  trudged  on  till  day-break,  when  they  stopped  to  take  some 
refreshment.  By  this  time  the  j>arty  were  very  piuch  fatigued,  but  at 
least  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  their  journey  lay  before  them.  All  day 
they  pushed  on,  and  at  night  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  good  Methodist, 
named  Willis  Green,  near  Lincoln  Court-house,  having  been  on  the 
march  nearly  forty  consecutive  hours. 

Some  Methodist  Geognraphy. — The  General  Conference 
of  1804  defined  and  published  in  the  Discipline  the  boundaries  of  tlie 
Annual  Conferences,  as  follows : — 

1.  Tlie  New  England  Conference  includes  the  District  of  Maine,  and  the 
Boston,  New  London,  and  Vermont  Districts. 

2.  The  New  York  Conference  comprehends  the  New  York,  Pittsfield,  Albany, 
and  Upper  Canada  Districts. 

8.  The  Philadelphia  Conference  includes  the  remainder  of  the  State  of  New 
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York,  all  New  Jersey,  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  except  what  belongs  to  the  Susquehanna  District,  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
peuinsula. 

4.  Tiie  Bnltiinore  Conference  comprises  the  remainder  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Western  Shore  of  Maryland,  the  Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  and  the  Greenbrier 
Distiict. 

6.  The  Virginia  Conference  includes  all  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Rappahannock  River  and  east  of  the  Blue  Ri<lge,  and  all 
that  part  of  North  Carolina  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Fear  River, 
except  Wilmington;  also  the  circuits  on  the  branches  of  the  Yadkin. 

6.  The  South  Carolina  Conference  comprehends  the  remainder  of  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  and  Georf]:ia. 

7.  The  Wcsteni  Conference  includes  the  States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  and  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  west  of  **the  great  river  Kanawha, 
with  the  Illinois  and  the  Natchez/' 

Henry  Boehm. — Henry  Boehm,  tlie  son  of  Martin  Boebm,  a 
Bishop  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  German  Methodists,  as  they  are 
sometiuics  called,  was  among  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  western  pio- 
neers. He  possessed  the  double  advantage  of  being  able  to  preach 
both  in  German  and  English. 

The  General  Conference  of  1800  was  followed  by  a  great  revival 
of  religion,  which  extended  from  Maine  to  Tennessee,  from  Georgia  to 
Canada ;  and  the  triumphs  of  grace  which  he  witnessed  inspired  him 
for  the  great  mission  of  his  life. 

This  was  a  good  initiation  for  Boehm,  and  when,  during  the  same 
year,  he  was  called  out  by  Thomas  Ware  to  travel  the  Dorchester  Cir- 
cuit, in  Maryland,  he  possessed  an  experience  and  knowledge  of  spir- 
itual things  which,  to  a  considerable  degree,  supplied  his  lack  of  other 
education.  Asbury  soon  after  chose  Boehm  for  his  traveling  compan- 
ion to  the  West,  and  they  crossed  the  Alleghanies  together,  the  Bishop 
preaching  in  English  and  Boehm  in  German ;  but  finding  how  well 
the  young  man  was  adapted  to  this  special  work  the  Bishop  aaid  to 
him,  "  Henry,  you  had  better  return  and  preach  to  the  Germans,  and 
I  will  pursue  my  journey  alone." 

In  1808  Boehm  again  became  the  companion  and  associate  of  As- 
bury, in  which  capacity  he  served  for  five  years,  and  afterward  was 
appointed  successively  as  Presiding  Elder  of  Schuylkill,  Chesapeake, 
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(k-niuii  ill  tiiinwii  '-r  f-'UntT.!.  .::i!i-rt!it  Statt*  aiiJ  wjs  n^jiits-ic-"!  br 
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liiive  over  t-iij'<vfl  Iietttr  i.'j.jN-niii.irii--  f.-r  iLt-  sIu-It  .>f  Mt^iti-flli-'m  4t 
Lrtp-  tliaii  Ik-iirv  Ii.jc-Iiiii.  Ifunii;:  i.i-  <:"iii|Niiii»iif:.:}>  !■•  Ui-ii<>p  A?- 
bur\-  lie  tr4vt-l(.-<J  tiiiyj^ii  li.u  ji.-:i^':;i  iui-i  brt-jjiii  'jI  tlif  (.'■jiinw.-tiyti, 


ami  liis  KiiltRoqiient  ijfi',  wliit'li  WiLs  prolongtxl  beyond  one  ImndR-Hl 
veare,  was  bn^aiient-d  and  sweetened  In'  tlione  grand  experiences. 

Bishop  ^'Kendree. — [For  jwrtrait  sec  heading  of  this 
(flui])ter,]  The  year  ISiiO  was  sij^nalized  in  tlie  M'cst  by  tjic  ap 
pearance  of  William  JI'Kendree  at  the  head  of  the  pioneer  itiner- 
ants; "a  man  who  earned  the  title  of  the  Father  of  Western  Meth- 
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odisni."  For  some  years  IkFKendree,  who  was  a  native  of  King 
William  County,  Virginia,  where  he  was  bom  in  1757,  had  been 
tending  westward  along  the  frontiers  of  Virginia.  Ho  had  been 
a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Eevolution,  was  converted  in  1787,  and 
received  on  trial  as  an  itinerant  in  1788.  Being  desirous  to  see  for 
himself  the  official  and  personal  cliaracter  of  Bishop  Asbury,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  much  eWl  from  O'Kelly,  the  schismatic,  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  travel  with  the  Bishop,  and  in  a  short  time  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  his  apostolic  character  and  mission. 

In  1799  M'Kendree  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  district  ex- 
tending from  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  in  the  following  year,  having  passed  only  once  around 
this  great  field,  he  fell  in  with  Bishops  Asbury  and  Whatcoat,  and 
received  orders  to  "  pack  up  forthwith  and  throw  himself  into  the 
great  western  field."  At  this  time  the  name  of  this  boundless 
field  was  the  Kentucky  Conference,  which,  in  1801,  was  changed 
to  that  of  the  Western  Conference.  It  embraced  all  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Alleghanies  occupied  by  the  Methodists,  extending 
from  Central  Ohio  to  the  borders  of  Georgia,  and  reaching  out 
into  the  wilderness  toward  the  Mississippi  farther  and  farther  every 
day.  Over  all  this  region  William  M'Kendree  was  appointed  Pre- 
siding Elder.  The  circuits  that  composed  the  Western  Conference, 
and  the  preachers  stationed  upon  them  tliis  year,  were  as  follows : 
Scioto  and  Miami,  Henry  Smith ;  Limestown,  Benjamin  Lakin ; 
Ilinkston  and  Lexington,  William  Burke,  Thomas  Williamson,  and 
I^wis  Hunt ;  Danville,  Hezekiah  Ilarraman ;  Salt  River  and  Shelby, 
John  Sale  and  William  Marsh ;  Cumberland,  John  Page,  Benjamin 
Young ;  Green  Circmt,  Samuel  Dothel,  Ezekiel  Burdine ;  Holston 
and  Russell,  James  Ilmiter ;  New  River  Circuit,  John  Watson. 

The  extent  of  this  district  was  so  great  that  M'Kendree  could  only 
perform  his  round  twice  a  year.  The  outlook  was  at  first  rather  dis 
couraging,  but  the  revival  wave,  wliich  conmienced  at  the  Baltimore 
Conference  of  1800,  and  swept  northward  and  southward,  also  over- 
passed the  mountains,  and  on  the  Western  District  in  1801  and  1802 
miiltitudes  of  sinners  were  converted.  In  the  revival  services  which 
were  held — many  of  them  in  the  woods,  because  no  house  would  ac- 
commodate the  vast  multitudes  assembled — the  Methodist  and  Presby- 
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teiian  ministerB  labored  in  right  brotherly  fashion ;  every  local  preacher 
or  exhorter  who  could  be  found  or  raised  was  pressed  into  the  work; 
and  BO  completely  were  the  denominational  lines  obliterated  by  the 
floods  of  divine  grace  and  the  commingling  of  labors  in  drawing  the 
gospel  net,  that  for  awhile  the  Presbyterians  appeared  to  have  forgot- 
t4;n  tliat  they  were  Presbyterians,  and  the  Methodists  to  a  considerable 
degree  laid  aside  their  strictness,  admitting  to  their  class-meetings 
all  comers,  and  holding  love-feasts  with  open  doors.  This  union  of 
effort  was  cordially  approved  by  Bishop  Asbury ;  but  certain  of 
M'Kendree's  brethren  exliorted  him  to  re-establish  the  restrictions  of 
Discipline,  and  cut  lof>se  from  this  holy  alliance.  It  apj>ears  that  the 
exhortation  was  heeded,  for  M'Kendree  afterward  says,  "  The  union 
meeting-houses  liave  been  no  blessing  to  us,  but  a  great  injur)'.  For 
two  years  I  was  stationed  in  a  union  church  ;  from  ever  being  stationed 
in  another,  good  Lord,  deliver  me." 

In  si)ite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  6})irit  of  unity  prevailed  to 
a  sufficient  extent  to  impress  the  Western  Presbyterian  mind  with 
the  excellence  of  Methodist  methods  and  the  soundness  of  Methodist 
theology;  and  to  this  day  Presbyterianism  in  the  North-west  is  so 
leavened  with  free  grace,  that  large  numbers  of  Methodist  converts 
find  a  comfortable  home  in  its  Churches.  Here  and  there  a  Presby- 
terian minister  or  professor  in  a  theological  seminary  may  be  found 
who  insists  upon  the  five  points  of  Calvin,  and  even  teaches  the  old- 
time  heresy  of  limited  atonement ;  but  the  visits  of  such  angels  are 
few  and  far  between  ;  and  if  any  one  will  carefully  search  among  the 
other  religious  bodies  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  he  will  find 
tliat  not  only  Presbyterians,  but  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  as  well, 
hold  their  historic  faith  with  a  very  decided  leaning  toward  a  free  and 
full  salvation. 

The  management  of  such  a  district  as  that  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  Western  Conference  was  an  admirable  training  for  the 
Episcopacy. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  first  delegated  General  Conference,  which 
convened  at  the  old  John-street  Church,  New  York,  in  1812,  Asbury 
had  favored  the  election  of  Jesse  Lee  to  the  Episcopate,  from  which, 
as  has  been  seen,  he  had  already  had  such  a  narrow  escape;  but 
M'Kendree's  fame  now  filled  all  the  West,  and  the  choice  lay  be- 
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twe^n  these  two  admirable  men.  Dtiring  the  session,  before  the  vote 
was  taken,  M'Kendree  preached  a  mighty  sermon  from  the  text :  "  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilead?  is  there  no  physician  there?  why  then  is 
not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered?"  The  dis- 
course thrilled  the  assembly  like  an  electric  shock,  and  on  its  con- 
clusion Asbury  said,  "  That  sermon  will  decide  his  election."  This 
prophecy  was  presently  fulfilled,  and  because  of  his  heroic  achieve- 
ments on  the  frontier,  as  well  as  of  the  evident  presence  of  the  Lord 
in  his  soul,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  J3ishop^no  small  honor  in 
the  presence  of  such  men  as  Garrettson,  Bangs,  Hedding,  Soule,  Ware, 
and  Lee. 

It  is  related  of  Bishop  M'Kendree,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  his 
first  circuit  in  Virginia  so  unpromising  was  his  appearance,  and  so  un- 
favorable the  first  impression  made,  that  at  sight  of  him  tlie  brother, 
wlio  was  to  be  liis  host,  broke  out  with :  "  I  wonder  whom  they  will 
send  next ; "  which  remark  being  overheard  by  the  timid  young  man 
from  the  backwoods  served  materially  to  increase  his  embarrassment. 
After  his  first  sermon  this  brother  left  the  church,  supposing  the  young 
preacher  would  follow  him,  but  not  seeing  him  for  some  time  he  re- 
turned, and  there  found  the  poor  boy  seated  on  tlie  lowest  step  of  the 
pulpit  stairs,  his  face  buried  in  his  liauds,  a  perfect  picture  of  for- 
lornity  and  despair.  On  being  invited  to  go  home  to  dinner,  poor 
M'Kendree  replied,  in  a  mournful  tone,  "I  am  not  fit  to  go  home 
with  any  body." 

"  Well,"  said  his  friend,  "  you  must  have  something  to  eat  any- 
way." Whereupon  the  young  preacher  dragged  himself  once  more 
into  the  presence  of  the  family. 

After  dinner  his  host  plainly  told  him  that  he  thought  he  had 
mistaken  his  calling,  to  which  M'Kendree  readily  assented,  and  it  was 
arranged  between  them  that  the  preaching  appointments  which  had 
been  made  for  him  should  be  recalled,  and  that  ho  sliould  go  back  to 
his  work  in  the  woods.  Ilowever,  tlierc  were  some  appointment*  at 
such  a  distance  that  it  was  neces&.iry  for  the  preacher  himself  to  go  to 
the  places  in  order  to  recall  them.  A  sermon  in  those  days  was  not  a 
privilege  to  be  missed,  and  the  good  people  of  his  circuit  insisted  that 
as  he  was  on  the  ground  he  should  preach  as  well  as  he  could,  and  at 
least  fill  one  round  of  appointments  instead  of  recalling  them;  to 
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which  he  reluctantly  consented,  and  so  great  was  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  npon  his  hamble  efforts,  that,  having  reached  the  end  of  his  cir- 
cuit, instead  of  going  back  to  his  home  he  attempted  another  round ; 
and  thus  a  great  pioneer  light  was  narrowly  saved  from  being  extin- 
guished. 

Episcopal  liUXUry. — ^A  glimpse  at  the  primitive  fashion  in 
which  the  pioneer  Bishops  traveled  is  afforded  in  the  following  brief 
extract  from  Asbury's  Journal,  referring  to  a  time  when  he  and 
M'Kendree  were  making  their  episcopal  tour  of  the  South  and  West 
together.  It  must  have  been  while  they  were  in  the  older  and  more 
thickly  settled  portions  of  that  region,  or  even  this  poor  equipage 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  "My  flesh,"  says  Asbury,  "sinks 
under  labor.  We  are  riding  in  a  poor  thirty  dollar  chaise  in  partner- 
ship— two  Bishops  of  us — but  it  must  be  confessed  it  tallies  well  with 
the  weight  of  our  parses.  What  Bishops  !  Well,  we  have  great  news 
and  we  have  great  times,  and  each  western  and  southern  Conference, 
together  with  the  Virginia  Conference,  will  have  one  thousand  souls 
truly  converted  to  God.  Isn't  this  an  equivalent  for  a  h'ght  purse, 
and  are  we  not  well  paid  for  starving  and  toil  ?     Yes,  glory  to  God ! " 

ArKendree  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  fertile  in  resources,  modest 
almost  to  timidity,  and  thoroughly  consecrated  to  his  work.  His  ser- 
mons were  clear,  plain,  and  searching.  His  acquirements  were  varied 
and  extensive,  his  eloquence  M'as  of  a  high  order,  he  was  careful  in 
the  administration  of  discipline,  and  thereby  he  greatly  improved  the 
order  and  efficiency  of  all  operations  of  the  Church.  After  the  death 
of  Asbury,  in  1816,  M'Kendree  was  senior  Bishop  for  nineteen  years. 
He  died  March  5,  1835,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother  near  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.     One  of  his  last  expressions  was,  "  All  is  well." 

James  B.  Finley. — Another  distinguished  pioneer  of  Meth- 
odism in  tlie  West  was  James  B.  Finlcy,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  commenced  his  itinerant  ministry  as  a  member  of  the  West- 
em  Conference  in  1809,  being  at  that  tune  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  scene  of  his  labors  was  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  1853 — 
three  years  before  his  death — the  Methodist  Book  Concern  at  Cincin- 
nati published  his  biography ;  a  book  abounding  in  wild  adventure, 
hair-breadth  escapes,  backwoods  wanderings,  camp-life,  and  such  other 
wild  experiences  us  made  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  biography  of 
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the   western   itinerants  in   that   day.      Here   is  a  point   of   peculiar 
intercut : — 

The  :Hetho«ll8t  Episcopal  Charch— the  First  Tem- 
perance Society. — "  The  only  Teinjierancc  Society,"  says  Finlcy, 
"that  then  t-xistc-d,  (1812,)  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  The 
ficiicr.il  Itnlos  of  the  Society  prohihited  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
as  a  beverage,  and  only  allowed  their  use  when  prescribed  as  a  inefl- 
icine  liy  a  physician,  \o  other  denomination  having  prohibited  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a  bevenigo,  it  followed,  as  a  iiecessary  conse- 
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quence,  tliat  al!  persons  who  refused  to  drink  were  called,  by  way  of 
reproach, '  Methodist  fanatics.'  I  often  met  with  opposition  for  luy 
advocacy  of  tlie  cause  of  teini>erance," 

On  one  of  his  circuits  Finley  relates  tliat  at  ona  of  liis  Btoj)ping- 
]tluccs  his  Lost,  who  was  a  member  of  Lis  Church,  took  liini  into  a 
room  where  there  was  a  ten-gallon  keg  of  whisky  Mhich  the  brother 
liad  laid  in  on  account  of  a  barn-raising. 

"  Do  you  know  diat  God  lias  pronoimccd  a  oiTBe  RgainEt  tlto  man 
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who  puttetli  the  bottle  to  his  neipjhbor's  lips  ? "  said  the  preacher  to 
his  parishioner. 

"  There  is  no  law  against  using  whisky,  and  I  will  do  as  I  please," 
replied  the  brother,  angrily. 

"  Very  well,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  wont  work 
both  ways.  If  you  do  as  you  please,  I  will  do  as  I  please.  Take  that 
keg  of  whisky  out  of  the  room  or  I  will  leave  the  house  immediately, 
for  I  would  rather  lie  in  the  woods  than  sleep  in  a  Methodist  house 
with  a  ten-gallon  keg  of  whisky  for  my  room-mate." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  host  resented  this  plain  dealing, 
and  Finley,  as  good  as  his  word,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  in 
search  of  other  lodgings.  At  his  appointment  next  day  he  preached  a 
rousing  temperance  sermon,  at  the  close  of  which  an  old  exhorter 
came  up  to  him  and  said,  in  a  fierce  and  angry  tone ;  "  Young  man,  I 
advise  you  to  leave  the  circuit  and  go  home ;  you  arc  doing  morc 
harm  than  good.  If  you  can't  preach  the  Gospel  and  let  people's 
private  business  alone  they  don't  want  you  at  all."  Finley  replied 
that  he  had  a  special  mission  to  break  up  this  stronghold  of  the  devil, 
and  with  the  help  of  God  he  was  determined  to  do  it  in  spite  of  all 
the  distillers  and  whisky-drinkers  in  the  Church. 

This  beginning  he  followed  up  vigorously  with  sermons,  exhorta- 
tions, and  private  persuasions.  "Frequently,"  he  says,  "I  would 
pledge  a  whole  congregation,  standing  upon  their  feet,  to  the  temper- 
ance cause,  and  during  my  rounds  I  am  certain  the  better  portion  of 
the  entire  commimity  became  the  friends  and  advocates  of  temper- 
ance. In  this  circuit  alone  at  least  one  thousand  had  solemnly  taken 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  This  was  before  temperance  societies 
were  heard  of  in  this  country.  It  was  simply  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Methodist  Discipline  on  the  subject." 

Through  this  region  revivals  of  religion  swept  "like  fire  in  a 
prairie,"  not  only  through  the  white  settlements  but  also  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  Through  the  instnimentality  of  a  colored  man  named 
John  Stuart  a  revival  commenced  among  the  Wyandot  Indians  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  Finley  for  a  time  labored  among  them  as 
a  missionary.  The  style  of  men  who  wrought  in  this  field  with 
Finley  may  be  indicated  by  a  fact  related  to  the  author  by  "  Fatlier 
Stewart,"  a  late  member  of  the  Ohio  Conference;  that  during  liis 
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fifty  years  of  service  in  Ohio  he  had  personally  received  five  thousand 
members  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Finley  was  eight  times  elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. He  also  served  three  years  and  a  half  as  chaplain  of  tlie  Ohio 
Penitentiary,  and  to  his  labors  as  a  pastor  and  presiding  elder  he  added 
the  preparation  of  his  "Autobiography,"  "An  Account  of  the  Wyan- 
dot Mission,"  a  volume  of  "Sketches  of  Western  Methodism,"  "Life 
Among  the  Indians,"  and  "Memorials  of  Prison  Life."  He  was  a 
man  of  great  energy  of  character,  of  burning  zeal,  of  fervent  piety ;  a 
powerful  preacher,  a  popular  manager  of  camp-meetings  and  other 
great  assemblies,  at  which,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence  as  well  as  his 
tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  he  swayed  the  masses  like  trees 
swept  by  the  winds,  calmed  the  rage  of  mobs  of  ruffians,  and  moved 
along  the  path  of  his  duty  through  that  great  and  growing  region  of 
country  as  a  prince  and  master  in  Israel.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  September,  1856,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

The  STorth-irest, — From  Ohio  the  itinerants  presently  pushed 
on  westward  over  the  Indiana  Territory,  which  included  the  whole  of 
what  is  now  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  In  1805 
Michigan  Territory  was  carved  out  of  it,  and  tlic  territory  of  Illinois 
in  1809.  The  western  frontier  had  now  become  so  extensive  that  the 
army  of  itinerants  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  distributed 
very  thickly,  and  the  progress  of  the  Church  was  for  a  time  compar- 
atively slow.  The  first  Methodist  Society  in  what  is  now  Indiana 
was  formed  in  1802,  at  a  place  called  Gassoway,  near  Charleston,  in 
Clarke  County,  by  Nathan  Robertson,  the  first  Methodist  preacher  in 
the  Territory.  In  1810  there  were  within  the  limits  of  Indiana  only 
three  circuits,  four  preachers,  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty  members ; 
but  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  mighty  host ;  and  at  present  Indiana, 
with  its  four  large  Conferences,  its  admirable  churches,  and  its  thriv- 
ing literary  institutions,  may  almost  be  claimed  as  a  Methodist  State. 

The  pioneer  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Illinois  was 
-Captain  Joseph  Ogle,  who  entered  the  State  in  1785  and  settled 
in  St.  Clair  County.  In  1798  came  John  Clark,  a  South  Carolinian, 
who  was  the  first  man  to  preach  the  Gospel  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver. 

In  the  year  1804  Benjamin  Young  was  appointed  to  Illinois— one 
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man  for  a  territory  containing  not  far  from  half  a  miUicA  square  miles  r 
but  in  those  davs  territory  was  more  plenty  than  preachers^  and  each 
itinerant,  especially  in  the  Valley  of  the  Miseiasippi,  might  have  a& 
large  a  parish  as  he  pleased. 

YonngjTormed  a  circuit  in  Randolph  G>unty,  organized  five  classes^ 
was  blessed  with  about  fiftv  conversions,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  labors 
during  the  first  Conference  year.  (lS«^>4r, »  he  returned  a  list  of  sixty- 
seven  members  of  the  Church  which  he  had  gathered  from  the  sparse 
population  of  his  vast  and  promising  circuit. 

In  1803  a  local  preacher  by  the  name  of  Freeman  found  his  way 
into  that  lake-encompassed  country  now  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
preached  at  Detroit.  The  following  year  Xathan  Bangs  passed  over 
from  Canada,  which  at  that  period  fonned  a  part  of  the  Xew  York 
Conference.  He  found  the  place  wofully  depraved,  with  a  conglomer- 
ate ])opulation  of  French,  Indians,  and  immigrants,  who  were  in  no 
mood  to  be  reproved  f«jr  their  sins  or  converted  from  them ;  but  soon 
after  his  departure  an  Irish  local  preacher,  William  Mitchell  by  name, 
organized  tlie  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Society  in  Detroit,  whicli  was 
also  the  first  Church  of  any  denomination  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

During  the  first  eight  years  of  tlie  frontier  work  in  the  Xorth-west 
Territory  Bishop  Asbury  made  five  expeditions  thither.  He  would 
not  send  a  preacher  where  he  was  not  willing  to  go  himself. 

Dr.  Alfred  Brunson,  whose  autobiography  covers  a  period  of  over 
seventy  years,  and  under  whose  eye  and  hand  the  early  Methodism  of 
the  North-west  took  form  and  gathered  power,  was  appointed  to  De- 
troit in  1822.  In  order  to  reach  his  circuit  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
Lake  Erie  in  a  sailing  vessel,  this  being  before  the  era  of  steamboat 
navigation :  and  oflE  Cleveland,  nearly  out  of  sight  of  land,  when  the 
crew  and  all  the  passengers  were  in  high  glee,  drinking  whisky,  sing- 
ing songs,  and  telling  yams,  Brunson  happened  to  go  on  deck,  and 
looking  up  saw  a  squall  coming  down  upon  them,  and  instantly  gave 
the  alarm.  Already  the  roar  of  the  coming  tempest  was  heard,  and 
the  captain  gave  the  hasty  order,  "  Let  run  every  rag  of  sail  1 "  Brun- 
son, who  was  near  the  main-mast,  understood  the  order,  slacked  die 
sheets,  and  down  came  the  mainsail  with  a  run ;  and  having  shortened 
sail  in  tliis  lively  fashion  Brunson  seized  the  helm  and  brought  the 
vessel  up  into  the  wind.     Meanwhile  the  crew  had  hauled  down  the 
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gaff-topsail  and  jib,  and  a  few  seconds  afterward  the  storm  burst  upon 
tliem.  If  the  sails  had  been  standing,  as  they  doubtless  would  have 
been  but  for  Brunson's  providential  appearance  on  deck,  the  vessel 
must  have  been  capsized  and  all  on  board  would  have  perished.  The 
craft  rolled  and  tossed  at  a  fearful  rate,  but  the  quick  eye  and  prompt 
hand  of  the  itinerant  had  saved  her ;  and  when  the  danger  was  over 
the  passengers,  who  had  listened  to  a  sermon  from  him,  began  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  he  were  the  better  sailor  or  preacher. 

It  was  said,  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  that  a  Yankee  regiment 
could  furnish  men  to  perform. any  task,  from  the  building  of  a  locomo- 
tive to  the  editing  of  a  newspaper,  or  the  translation  of  a  passage 
from  the  Vedas ;  but  for  readiness  in  all  emergencies,  and  universal 
knowledge  of  practical  affairs,  a  conference  of  those  pioneer  Methodist 
preachers  would  doubtless  bear  off  the  palm. 

Among  the  notable  men  who  traveled  both  in  the  South-west  and 
North-west  was  Jesse  Walker,  who  appeared  on  the  Illinois  Circuit 
in  1806.  This  sturdy  itinerant  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  from 
whence  he  early  emigrated  to  Tennessee.  lie  joined  the  Western 
Conference  in  1802,  and  traveled  circuits  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky for  about  four  years,  during  which  time  few  men  equalled  him 
in  the  labor  performed  or  the  hardships  endured.  He  was  a  character 
perfectly  unique.  He  was  the  Daniel  Boone  of  the  Church ;  always 
ahead  of  every  body  else.  His  natural  vigor  was  almost  superhuman. 
He  did  not  seem  to  require  food  or  rest,  like  other  men ;  no  day's 
journey  was  long  enough  to  tire  him,  no  fare  was  poor  enough  to  starve 
him,  no  route  was  too  blind  or  too  rough  for  him.  Koads  and  paths 
he  regarded  rather  as  useless  luxuries.  If  his  horse  could  not  carry 
him  he  led  his  horse,  and  where  the  horse  could  not  follow  he  would 
leave  him  and  pixjss  forward  on  foot ;  and  if  night  and  a  cabin  did  not 
come  together  he  would  camp  in  the  forest  or  prairie,  where  he  felt 
himself  perfectly  at  home. 

It  is  said  of  Daniel  Boone  that  he  had  the  instinct  of  the  bee,  and 
that  he  could  strike  out  for  his  cabin  in  a  straight  line  from  any  point 
in  the  wilderness  to  wliich  his  wanderings  might  lead  him.  A  similar 
instinct  was  possessed  by  Walker.  He  found  his  way  through  forest 
and  brake  as  if  by  instinct.  He  was  never  lost,  and  being  possessed 
of  this  special  aptitude,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  searoh  for 
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frontier  settlers  was  one  of  his  chief  delights.  As  the  Church  moved 
West  and  North  it  seemed  to  push  Walker  before  it.  Every  time  he 
was  heard  from  he  was  still  farther  out,  and  when  the  settlements  of 
the  white  man  halted  or  moved  too  slowly,  he  pushed  over  among  the 
Indian  tribes. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  Illinois,  in  1806,  the  region 
between  Kentucky  and  this  new  lield  was  an  unexplored  wilderness, 
and  M'Kendree,  then  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Cumberland  District,  to 
which  the  Illinois  Circuit  belonged,  set  out  with  Walker  to  assist  him 
on  his  way.  They  journeyed  on  horseback,  sleeping  in  the  woods  on 
their  saddle  blankets  and  cooking  their  meals  under  the  trees.  It  was 
a  time  of  much  rain.  The  river  channels  were  full  to  overflowing, 
and  no  less  than  seven  times  their  horses  swam  the  rapid  streams  with 
their  riders  and  baggage ;  the  travelers  carrying  their  saddle-bags  on 
their  shoulders  that  they  might  not  spoil  their  Bibles,  hynm  books, 
and  clothes.  In  due  time  they  reached  their  destination — Central 
Illinois — and  visited  the  principal  neighborhoods  in  the  valley  of  the 
Illinois  River.  M'Kendree  remained  a  few  weeks,  assisting  in  forming 
a  new  circuit,  being  received  by  the  settlers  with  much  favor ;  and 
then,  it  is  thought,  started  for  Missouri  to  explore  a  mission  there. 
Walker  was  now  alone  in  tlie  Territory,  over  which  he  traveled,  preach- 
ing from  house  to  house,  or  rather,  from  cabin  to  cabin ;  passing  none 
without  calling  and  delivering  the  Gospel  message;  and  the  Lord 
blessed  him  with  a  general  revival  of  religion  all  over  his  circuit. 

Fort  Dearborn. — In  1S04  Fort  Dearborn  was  built  by  tlie 
United  States  Government  on  tlie  Chicago  Kiver,  close  to  Lake  Miclii- 
gan,  and  here  the  town  of  Chicago  was  laid  out  in  1830.  This  fort,  of 
courae,  was  visited  by  the  indefatigable  Walker,  and  soon  became  a 
center  of  operations  for  the  itinerants  of  this  region.  "  Elder  John  Sin- 
clair relates  that  in  liis  visits  to  hold  Quarterly  Meetings  with  the  set- 
tlers in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  (the  word  *  vicinity'  signifying  a  radius 
of  about  a  hundred  miles,  except  on  the  lake  side)  he  always  found, 
whenever  he  came  upon  a  new  family,  that  Walker  had  visited  them 
and  preached  to  them.  Such  frequent  discoveries  led  him  to  become 
ambitious  to  anticipate  Walker,  if  possible ;  and  hearing  tliat  a  family 
had  recently  located  at  Root  River — ^now  Racine — he  resolved  to  be 
the  first  to  visit  them.     On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Chicago,  and  on 
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going  to  the  fort  whom  should  he  meet  but  Father  Walker.  On 
inquiring  after  his  health,  Walker  replied  that  he  was  quite  well,  but 
somewhat  tired,  as  he  had  jtcst  returned  frc/m  Root  River ^  where  he 
had  been  to  preach  to  a  family  that  had  recently  settled  there.  Upon 
this,  Sinclair  says  he  felt  rebuked,  and  resolved  to  make  no  more  eflEort 
to  deprive  the  old  pioneer  of  the  honors  he  so  greatly  coveted."  * 

Marsden's  Tribote  to  American  Methodism.— In 
1802  Joshua  Marsden,  a  distinguished  English  Metliodist  preacher, 
visited  the  United  States,  and  from  the  record  of  his  impressions  of 
American  Methodism  the  f ollo^ving  extract*  are  of  interest :  "  I  was 
greatly  surprised,"  says  he,  "  to  meet  in  the  preachers  assembled  at 
New  York  such  examples  of  simplicity,  labor,  and  self-denial.  Some 
of  them  had  come  five  or  six  hundred  miles  to  attend  the  Conference. 
They  had  little  appearance  of  clerical  costume ;  many  of  them  had  not 
a  single  article  of  black  cloth.  Their  good  Bishops  set  them  the  exam- 
ple, neither  of  whom  were  dressed  in  black.  But  the  want  of  this  was 
abundantly  compensated  by  their  truly  primitive  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
their  divine  Master.  Their  costume  was  that  of  former  times — the 
color  drab,  the  waistcoat  with  large  laps,  and  both  coat  and  waistcoat 
without  any  collar.  Their  appearance  was  simplicity  itself,  and  had 
something  truly  apostolic.  I  felt  impressed  with  awe  in  their  pres- 
ence, and  soon  perceived  that  they  had  established  themselves  in  the 
esteem  and  veneration  of  their  brethren,  not  by  the  trappings  of  office 
or  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  episcopal  parade,  but  by  their  vast  labors, 
self-denying  simplicity,  and  disinterested  love.  Most  of  the  preachers 
appeared  to  be  young  men,  yet  ministerial  labor  had  impressed  its  seal 
upon  their  coimtenances. 

"  I  cannot  contemplate  without  astonishment  the  great  work  God 
has  performed  in  the  United  States.  In  England  Methodism  is  like 
the  river,  calmly  gliding  on ;  here  it  is  a  torrent,  rushing  along  and 
sweeping  all  away  in  its  course.  Methodism  in  England  is  the  Meth- 
odism of  Wesley — methodical,  intelligent,  and  neat ;  in  America  it 
I'esembles  Asbury — it  has  some  roughness  and  less  polisli. 

"  The  good  they  have  done  to  the  blacks  is  beyond  calculation,  and 
the  new  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  interior  without  such  a 
ministry  might  have  degenerated  into  heathenism." 

*  Letter  of  Hon.  Grant  Goodrich^  of  Chicago,  to  tho  luthor. 
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BISHOP  ASBURY  AND  HIS  EARLY  SUCCESSORS-HFTHODISH  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST. 

AMOXG  the  many  admirable  qoalitiee 
which  distinguished  the  Pioneer 
Bishop  were  his  simplicity  and  his  kind- 
ne^  to  the  poor.  Id  one  of  his  entries 
in  his  Journal  he  says :  "  O,  what  happi- 
ness do  they  lose  who  never  visit  the 
poor  in  their  cottages ! "  On  another 
occasion,  having  arrived  at  one  of  the 
frroal  houses  at  which  he  was  accustomed 
til  Ik-  entertained  on  his  endless  joumey- 
iiiffs,  lie  pj)caks  of  holding  a  meeting  in 
tile  kitchen  with  the  black  ser%-ant8, 
liile  at  the  same  time  a  young  minister, 
one  of  the  preachers  on  that  circuit,  was 
holding  a  sacramental  love-feast  with  the 
master  and  the  mistress  and  distinguished  visitors  in  the  parlor. 

In  1T93  he  writes:  ''Thursday,  September  22.  I  have  been  sick 
upward  of  four  months,  during  which  time  I  have  attended  to  my 
business  and  ridden,  I  suppose,  not  less  than  three  thousand  miles." 
If  a  sick  man  of  bis  stamp  were  able  to  work  at  that  rate,  what  might 
he  not  have  done  if  he  had  been  well  ?  This  very  thought  sometimes 
stirred  his  own  eoul  to  enthusiasm,  and  on  one  occasion  he  broke  out 
with  these  words-:  "  I  groan  with  pain  one  minute  and  shout  glory  the 
next.  If  I  only  had  health,  America  should  not  liold  me."  And  thus 
for  decade  after  decade  he  struggled  with  the  infirmities  of  his  body, 
upborne  by  the  grace  and  power  which  dwelt  in  his  souL 

Episcopal  Crarity  and  Humor. — Under  his  elegant  and 
saintly  exterior  (which  is  shown  more  perfectly  in  the  English  por- 
trait, by  Whitehouse,  than  in  the  more  familiar  one  at  New  York, 
taken  later  in  life)  there  was  a  good  deal  of  native  wit,  which  he 
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often  found  it  difScnlt  to  restrain.  Scattered  through  his  Journals  are 
moans  and  lamentations  over  the  lightness  and  levity  into  which  he 
has  been  betrayed ;  but  his  wit  was  not  of  a  boisterous  sort ;  it  was 
rather  like  flecks  of  sunshine  falling  through  the  leaves  of  a  forest ; 
brightening  and  cheering,  but  not  stirring  coaree  laughter.  Here  is 
one  of  his  quaint  fashions  of  reproving  sin,  which  is  equally  creditable 
to  his  ingenuity  and  his  piety :  "  Monday,  August  15,  1796.  We  rode 
to  New  York.  While  crossing  the  ferry  some  foolish,  wicked  people 
uttered  so  many  darwas  that  I  was  a  little  afraid  the  Lord  would  sink 
the  boat.  I  asked  a  man  if  he  had  any  chalk  to  lend  me,  so  that  I 
might  mark  down  the  curses  the  company  gave  us  on  our  passage  of 
thirty  or  forty  minutes."  The  sight  of  this  quiet  stranger  keeping 
tally  of  the  oaths  uttered  in  his  hearing  must  have  produced  a  health- 
ful impression  upon  that  boatload  of  rough  people. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Bond,  who  was  for  a  time  the  Bishop's  travel 
ing  companion,  says :  "  There  was  never  a  person  on  earth  I  was  so 
afraid  of  as  of  Bishop  Asbury.  There  was  an  air  of  sternness  about 
him  that  forbade  any  one  approaching  too  near.  You  must  wait  his 
time ;  but  when  he  was  in  the  humor  you  could  approach  him  with 
perfect  ease,  and  there  would  be  with  him  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
familiarity.  He  could  be  one  of  the  most  communicative  of  men, 
and  for  hours  entertain  you  with  pleasing  and  amusing  anecdotes. 
The  Bishop  would  appear  often  to  be  lost  in  thought  as  he  was  riding 
along :  he  was  eitlier  studying  his  sermons  or  planning  the  work  in  his 
vast  field  of  labor :  at  such  times  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  to  him. 
All  at  once  his  countenance  and  manner  would  change,  and  he  would 
beckon  or  call  his  friend  to  come  up  and  ride  beside  him,  and  enter 
into  the  most  free  and  familiar  conversation."  Father  Boehm  gives  a 
similar  account. 

He  had  an  eye  to  pity  and  a  hand  to  relieve  distress.  Boehm 
relates  that  once  when  they  were  passing  through  Ohio  he  came  upon 
a  little  assembly  of  people,  and  on  inquiring  the  cause  he  was  informed 
that  the  cow  of  a  poor  widow  was  about  to  be  sold  for  debt ;  whereupon 
he  inquired  carefully  into  the  circumstances,  and  declared  that  the  cow 
must  not  be  sold.  He  started  a  subscription,  headed  it  himself,  and 
solicited  from  the  company  who  had  gathered  for  the  sale  money 
•enough  to  pay  the  debt,  and  the  cow  was  given  back  to  the  widow. 
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Asbury  a  Jodge  of  Men.— The  Bishop  was  gifted  with  rare 
discernment  of  character.  Preachers  who  for  the  first  time  were 
ushered  into  his  presence  said  they  felt  as  if  he  were  looking  through 
and  through  them  ;  and  in  these  inspections  he  very  rarely  made  a  mis- 
take. There  was  one  Kline,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference, 
a  good  man  but  by  no  means  a  great  man,  who  one  day  called  upon 
the  Bishop  at  his  lodgings  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Bishop, 
stepping  out  of  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  left  him  there  alone. 
Seeing  a  book  lying  upon  the  table  near  him  he  took  it  up,  and  on 
opening  it  discovered  it  to  be  a  manuscript  volume  in  which  the  Bishop 
recorded  his  opinions  of  the  ministers  under  his  command.  The  first 
thing  his  eye  rested  upon  was — "  John  Kline,  a  man  of  small  preach- 
ing talents,  but  thought  to  be  very  pious  and  useful." 

When  the  infirmities  of  age  began  to  press  upon  him  some  of  liis 
brethren  wished  him  to  retire,  as  God  had  raised  up  many  strong  men 
who  were  able  to  relieve  him  of  his  abundant  labors.  But  this  Asbury 
would  not  do.  "  No  man  can  do  my  work,"  said  he,  and  he  persisted 
in  traveling  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Connection.  He 
had  been  an  excellent  preacher  as  well  as  administrator  in  his  time,  but 
now,  perceiving  that  he  was  not  able  to  preach  as  formerly  he  dele- 
gated the  most  of  this  work  to  younger  men,  but  in  order  that  he  still 
might  spread  the  Gospel  he  packed  a  quantity  of  Bibles  in  his  car- 
riage and  distributed  them  on  his  ^ay,  saying,  "  Now  I  know  I  am 
sowing  good  seed." 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  almost  military  rigor  with 
which  Asbury  conamanded  his  itinerant  army.  Having  studied  his 
men  and  explored  their  fields  of  labor,  and  having  also  prayed  over 
every  appointment,  he  announced  the  same  as  a  finality.  The  reading 
of  the  appointments  was  the  last  thing  done  at  the  Conference ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  complaints,  he  was  accustomed 
to  have  his  horse,  ready  saddled,  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
the  moment  he  had  finished  reading  the  appointments  and  pronounced 
the  benediction  he  mounted,  and  rode  away,  without  even  informing 
any  one  where  he  was  going.  Thus,  by  necessity,  the  appointments 
must  stand,  since  there  was  no  one  to  change  them,  and  no  court  of 
appeals  known  to  Methodist  Discipline. 

In  the  year  1807  the  Bishop  seems  to  have  received  a  special  dis- 
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pensation  of  health.  In  October  of  that  year  he  writes,  "  I  am  young 
again,"  [he  was  now  sixty-two  years  old,]  "  and  boast  of  being  able  to- 
ride  six  thousand  miles  on  horse-back  in  ten  montlis.  My  round  will 
embrace  the  United  States,  the  Territory,  and  Canada."  This  entry  was 
made  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  whicli  state  Methodism  had  been  already 
widely  extended.  In  the  summer  of  1811  he  made  his  first  visit  to- 
Upper  Canada,  where  he  met  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  old' Irish 
Palatine  stock. 

Asbury  on  Matrimony. — During  tliis  year  several  entries  in 
his  Journal  refer  to  the  subject  of  mjuriage,  in  one  of  which  ho  says : 
"  I  have  read  Adam  Clarke,  and  am  amused,  as  well  as  instructed. 
He  indirectly  unchristianizcs  old  bachelors.  Woe  is  me  I "  Having 
sworn  himself  to  a  life  of  celibacy  as  one  of  the  privations  and 
necessities  of  his  episcopal  career  he  was  somewhat  annoyed  at  tlio 
frequent  stragglers  from  the  ranks,  who  located  on  account  of  their 
marriage.  In  the  early  days  there  were  few  married  men  among  the 
itinerants,  and  the  taking  of  a  wife  was  expected  to  be  followed  by  a 
location ;  on  which  matter  the  Bishop  moralizes  thus  : — 

"  If  a  rich  serious  young  lady  wished  to  marry  a  rich  child  of  the 
devil,  she  would  lose  her  light,  and  though  she  might  not  be  willing 
to  allow  that  it  was  extinguished,  her  pious  friends  would  soon  see  in 
her  naught  but  darkness.  Wliy  not  marry  a  handsome  young  Meth* 
odist  preacher  ?  She  would  then  have  sometliing  for  her  money.  She 
would  have  goodness,  for  after  all,  who  are  good  if  not  those  who  prac- 
tice goodness  and  teach  others  so  to  do  ?  But  Mr.  Wesley  meant  not 
this,  for  he  knew,  and  so  do  I  know,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  good  for 
more  than  one  of  the  parties.  Few  preachers,  if  any,  have  been  as 
holy  and  useful  in  after  as  in  former  life  who  have  married  rich 
women,  and  some  have  ended  in  apostasy." 

The  Journal  of  Bishop  Asbury,  which  is  the  chief  foundation  of 
Methodist  history  in  America,  as  are  the  Journals  of  John  Wesley  in 
England,  closes  on  the  7th  of  December,  1815.  Worn  out  with  labor 
and  travel,  he  lays  down  his  pen,  and  presently  he  is  to  lay  down  hia 
life  ;  not  to  lose  it,  but,  after  the  manner  of  his  Lord,  to  take  it  again. 
He  has  made  a  tour  southward  from  Virginia  as  far  as  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  from  which  point  he  hoped  to  reach  Baltimore  on  the 
ensuing  May,  that  he  might  be  present  at  one  more  General  Confer- 
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•ence.  In  this  expectation  he  was,  however,  disappointed.  The  disease 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  terminated  in  consumption,  which  made 
finch  rapid  progress  as  to  prostrate  the  small  remaining  strength  of  a 
•constitution  already  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  labor,  and  trembling 
nnder  the  repeated  strokes  of  disease.  His  mind,  however,  rose  sa< 
perior  to  his  bodily  weakness ;  and,  impelled  by  an  insatiable  desire  for 
usefulness,  he  made  a  hospital  of  his  carriage,  and  as  his  strength 
would  permit  he  journeyed  from  place  to  place ;  sitting  in  his  chair 
to  speak  if  he  were  too  weak  to  stand,  and  thus  by  painful  stages  he 
reached  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  the  24:th  of  March,  1816. 

Asbury's  Last  Sermon  was  preached  in  the  old  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Richmond,  at  the  date  just  mentioned.  Perceiv- 
ing his  great  weakness  of  body,  some  of  his  friends  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade him  from  such  an  effort,  fearing  it  might  immediately  cost  him 
his  life.  But  he  still  persisted  that  he  had  one  more  message  to  deliver 
in  the  name  of  his  Master,  and  his  friends  tenderly  and  lovingly  carried 
liim  into  the  church — he  was  unable  either  to  walk  or  stand — ^lifted 
him  into  the  pulpit,  and  seated  him  on  a  table  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  His  text  was  Romans  ix,  28:  "For  he  will  finish  the 
work,  and  cut  it  short  in  righteousness:  because  a  short  work  will 
the  Lord  make  upon  the  earth."  He  frequently  paused  during  his 
sermon  to  recover  breath  and  strength,  and  these  very  pauses  made 
the  sermon,  which  was  of  an  hour's  length,  more  weighty  and  impres- 
sive. 

He  is  an  old  man  now,  seventy-two  years  of  age.  He  has  fought 
•disease  as  heroically  as  he  has  fought  the  devil,  but  in  this  contest  he 
is  almost  vanquished  now.  His  eyes  have  grown  so  dim  that  he  is 
not  able  to  write  or  read  the  records  of  appointments,  and  he  has  re- 
signed the  stations  to  his  new  colleague.  Bishop  M'Kendree.  But  he 
is  the  Bishop  still — what  is  left  of  him — and  with  the  little  life  that 
is  in  him  he  is  bent  on  issuing  one  more  order  for  an  advance  in  God's 
name,  all  along  the  line.  He  must  give  his  companions  his  farewell 
message ;  he  must  rehearse  to  them  from  what  small  beginnings  God 
had  raised  them  up  to  their  present  greatness ;  he  must  exhort  them 
once  more  to  be  holy : — in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  something  to 
say  about  holiness  in  every  discourse.  He  must  warn  them  not  to  con- 
form to  the  fashion  of  this  world : — ^his  heart  has  been  troubled  of  late 
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l)y  seeing  even  the  daughters  of  Methodist  preachers  wearing  orna- 
ments of  gold — and  he  must  prophecy  to  them  of  the  swiftness  and 
the  glory  of  the  final  ushering  in  of  Christ's  kingdom.  His  old 
friends  listen  tearfully  aud  lovingly  while  he  gives  his  last  charge  to 
his  last  congregation,  and  then  they  take  him  upon  their  arms  and 
lovingly  carry  him  away. 

With  the  hand  of  death  upon  him  he  arises  from  his  bed  on  the 
Tuesday  following,  and  sets  his  face  toward  Baltimore.  Ho  also -makes 
brief  journeys  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  finally  readies  tlie  house 
of  his  old  friend,  George  Ai*nold,  in  Spottsylvania.  Here  his  distress 
is  so  evident  that  his  friends  urge  him  to  send  for  a  physician,  but 
he  gives  them  to  understand  that  it  would  be  useless,  saying :  "  Before 
the  doctor  could  reach  me  I  should  be  gone,  and  all  he  could  do  would 
be  to  pronounce  me  dead."  On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  March 
31,  he  desires  the  family  to  be  assembled,  and  Brother  Bond,  his  trav- 
eling companion,  sings,  prays,  and  expounds  the  21st  chapter  of  the 
Revelation,  as  well  as  he  is  able  under  the  pressure  of  the  great  sor- 
row that  is  impending.  The  Bishop,  observing  the  distress  of  his 
•companion,  raises  his  dying  hand  with  a  joyful  expression  of  counte- 
nance, which  being  observed,  he  is  asked  if  he  feels  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
be  precious.  lie  is  now  too  far  gone  to  speak,  but  exerting  all  his 
remaining  strength,  he  raises  both  his  hands  as  if  in  benediction,  or 
perhaps  in  wonder  at  the  heavenly  glory  which  is  already  opening  to 
his  dying  vision,  and  a  few  minutes  after  he  peacefully  breathes  his 
last  in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  companion. 

His  funeral  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  during  the 
session  of  the  General  Conference  which  he  had  so  persistently  but 
vainly  attempted  to  reach.  His  remains,  which  had  been  temporarily 
deposited  in  the  burying-ground  of  his  friend  Arnold,  were,  by  order 
of  the  Conference,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Baltimore  Society,  taken 
up  and  brought  to  that  city,  and  from  the  parsonage  of  the  old  Light- 
street  Church,  which  for  years  had  been  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
home  that  this  itinerant  Bishop  had  ever  possessed,  he  was  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  some  of  his  loving  sons  in  the  ministry  to  the  Eutaw- 
street  Church,  preceded  by  Bishop  M'Kendree  and  the  Rev.  William 
Black,  representative  from  the  Conference  of  British  America,  and 
followed  by  the  members  of  the  General  Conference  as  chief  mourn- 
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era,  and  a  vast  concouree  of  citizens.  The  funeral  oration  was  pro- 
nounced by  Bishop  M'Kendree. 

AH  that  was  mortal  of  this  man,  who  was  now  immortal,  was 
placed  in  a  vault  prepared  for  it  under  the  pulpit  of  the  Eutaw-street 
Church,  in  Baltimore,  from  which  it  was  afterward  rembved  to  the 
Bishops'  lot  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery ;  a  burial  place  belonging  to  the 
Firet  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Baltimore,  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Lovely  Lane  and  Light-street  Churches. 

On  this  sacred  spot  stands  the  Bishops'  monument,  bearing  memo- 
rials of  Francis  Asbury,  Enoch  George,  John  Emory,  and  Beverly 
Waugh ;  and  here,  also,  the  New  England  Methodists  have  recently 
erected  an  elegant  shaft  of  Scotch  granite  to  the  memory  of  the  chief 
apostle  of  Methodism  in  New  England — Jesse  Lee — whose  death  oc- 
curred at  Hillsborough,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Maryland,  September 
12th,  1816. 

The  record  of  the  ministry  of  this  apostolic  man  covere  about  fifty- 
five  yeare,  forty-five  of  which  were  spent  in  America ;  thirty  of  them 
in  the  office  ef  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Through 
iill  those  yeare  he  preached  on  an  average  seven  or  eight  times  a  week. 
He  presided  in  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  Conferences, 
and  ordained  to  the  ministry  about  four  thousand  men. 

Bishop  ftcorge.— Enoch  George,  the  fifth  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  trained  on  one  of  the  great  frontier 
circuits  at  the  head  of  the  Catawba  and  Broad  Eivere,  in  Nortli  Car- 
olina. He  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Virginia,  in  1767  or  1768. 
Though  brought  up  in  the  English  Church  he  wtis  addicted  to  the 
ilissipation  which  prevailed  in  his  neighborhood,  lie  was  at  length 
brought  under  the  care  of  that  pious  and  active  Churdi  minister, 
Jarratt,  under  whom  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  and 
was  afterward  converted  under  the  ministry  of  John  Easter,  a  preacher 
<m  the  old  Bnmswick  Circuit.  The  revival  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
village  called  Hicksford,  in  which  George  was  converted,  was  marked 
l>y  some  of  those  extraordinary  physical  exercises  wliich  have  so  aston- 
ished the  opponents  of  supernatural  religion.  Easter  was  one  of  tlio 
mighty  men :  when  he  preached  the  multitude  trembled  with  astonish- 
ment, and  large  numbei's  sometimes  cried  aloud  and  fell  to  the 
ground. 
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It  was  on  BUfli  an  iiccaiiioii  that  Enoch  Gtorge  was  brought  under 
<;oll^^«tiou.  In  liis  aceonnt  uf  it  lie  says,  "'  Some  full  near  me,  aiid 
one  aliiioflt  on  mt;,  and  wht-n  I  iittoriipted  to  fly  I  found  myself  unable. 
When  my  cimiiter nation  suliKided  1  ctilli-ctod  nil  my  strength  and  refii>lu- 
tion  and  left  my  frieuda  and  the  family,  determining  never  to  be  seen  at 
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a  Metliodist  moetinji  again.  In  this  I  was  defeated.  On  the  next  day 
thcro  was  to  be  aiiotlier  meeting  in  our  vicinity,  and  my  father  coiii- 
muiided  my  atten(hince.  I  went,  intending  to  eteel  my  heart  against 
conviction.     However,  it  pleased  God  on  this  day  to  open  my  eyes 
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and  turn  me  from  darkness  to  light  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and 
I  was  willing  to  become  a  Christian  in  the  way  of  the  Lord." 

It  was  not  long  before  George  was  happy  in  the  possession  of  a 
new  heart,  and  shortly  afterward  he  joined  a  Methodist  Society.  His 
brethren,  discovering  in  him  a  talent  for  exhortation,  insisted  on  his 
perfonning  this  service,  and  after  repeated  refusals  he  reluctantjy  con- 
sented. With  such  favor  was  his  word  received  that  he  was  presently 
"  called  out "  by  Philip  Cox  and  sent  to  a  circuit  in  North  Carolina, 
three  hundred  miles  distant.  This  was  in  1789.  In  1790  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  North  Carolina  Conference  on  trial,  and  thenceforth 
made  such  good  proof  of  his  ministry  that  in  1796  he  reached  the  dig- 
nity of  a  Presiding  Elder,  and  in  1816,  after  the  death  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  he  was  elected  and  ordained  Bishop.  His  death  occurred  at 
Staunton,  Virginia,  August  23d,  1828. 

Bishop  Roberts. — Eobert  R.  Eoberts,  the  sixth  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  frontier  ministers  ever  produced  in  America.  He  was  bom  in 
Frederick  County,  Maryland,  in  1778.  His  father  was  a  backwoods 
farmer,  who,  when  the  boy  was  seven  years  of  age,  emigrated  over  the 
mountains  to  the  Ligonia  Valley,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  family  lived  for  years  in  the  woods,  far  from  schools 
and  churches,  and  with  no  other  means  of  grace  at  hand  tlian  the^ 
family  Bible ;  but  when  young  Robertfl  was  about  ten  years  old  some 
of  the  ubiquitous  itinerants  found  out  the  cabin,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  its  inmates,  and  not  long  afterward  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving- 
the  entire  family  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  the  year  1800,  Roberts,  who  was  now  a  stalwart  young 
fellow,  well  up  in  felling  trees,  building  fences,  tracking  game,  and  all 
the  other  arts  of  forestry  and  farming,  received  a  license  as  an  ex- 
Iiorter.  He  made  an  imposing  figure  standing  on  a  stump  or  in  a 
wagon,  his  fine  form  arrayed  in  the  approved  backwoods  costume  of 
hunting  shirt,  buckskin  breeches,  and  moccasins ;  and  as,  in  addition 
to  the  Bible,  he  had  been  a  faithful  student  of  "  Wesley's  Sermons  '^ 
and  "  Fletcher's  Checks  to  Antinomianism,"  he  was  rather  more  than 
usually  well  qualified  in  point  of  learning  to  enter  upon  the  sacred 
office. 

When  h**  first  presented  himself  at  the  Baltimore  Conference,  ii> 
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IMii,  ]ii  niatlu  "juitc  a  r4.iiAAttuii  Ijy  liin  viiutlifiil  freslmt'ss  ami  vigwr, 
Tlic  life  of  tlic  fi>n.t>t  Iiucl  innk-  Its  liuk-llblu  iitijirvii»ioti  upon  Iiiin,  anil 
\R]jiir\,  wlin  w  1-  'lunk  to  di-iern  the  jhiwlts  as  wtU  as  the  cliarat*- 
t(  n-  ijf  JiiLii  dt  oiiii  lull  (Ijiiii  ti>  liiin  for  tH.rvk-1.'  in  llio  wildi;  of  ihe 
WuBt       H.  «  i«  t  .  l.il.l  of  the  wilckrm-ss ;  he-  liail  a  bo.lv  an.l  a  cuii^ti- 
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tiitioii  iiiadt'  for  daiiftiT  and  toil :  lip  was  a  uplendid  shot  witli  liie  riiie ; 
hi'  had  luiilt  hiiiiwlf  a  hig-cahin  and  dwolt  for  years  out  of  eight  of 
civiliKt'd  man,  tilliiij;  tlie  earth  in  siimiiier  and  hunting  the  l>ear.  the 
dctT.  Jind  the  niocoon  in  tlie  winter ;  and  thns  the  retinenients  of  eoa- 
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board  cities,  which  were  so  attractive  to  many  exiles  sent  to  the  West- 
em  Conference,  could  have  no  attraction  for  him.  His  first  appoint- 
ments were  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Ohio,  where  he 
displayed  such  rare  abilities  that  the  older  portions  of  the  Church  ap- 
pear to  have  envied  the  West  their  possession  of  him,  and  after  a 
dozen  years  or  so  in  the  wilderness  Bishop  Asbury  appointed  him  to 
the  very  head-quarters  of  Methodism,  in  Baltimore ;  to  which  place  he 
reluctantly  went,  doubting  his  adaptation  to  polite  society  and'  city 
congregations.  In  the  spring  of  1816,  Asbury  being  now  dead,  Rob- 
erts was  elected  to  preside  over  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  though 
he  was  the  youngest  preacher  present ;  and  with  such  native  dignity 
and  manifest  common  sense  did  he  fill  this  difficult  place,  that  he  at 
once  became  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Episcopacy,  to  which  office 
he  was  elected  at  the  ensuing  General  Conference  that  same  year. 

Being  a  Bishop,  Eoberts  was  now  free.  He  had  no  ecclesiastical 
superior  to  drag  him  from  his  beloved  woods  and  mountains,  and  coop 
him  up  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia ;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  passed  to  the  highest  honor  of  the  Church  than  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  old  cabin  in  the  Chenango  County  woods,  where  he 
dwelt  in  peace  during  such  intervals  as  his  labors  afforded  him ;  brush- 
ing the  dust  of  civilization  out  of  his  eyes,  and  its  cobweb  follies  out 
of  his  brain :  subsisting  in  primitive  fashion  and  holding  communion 
with  nature  and  with  God.  From  this  cabin  he  afterward  removed 
to  an  episcopal  palace  in  Indiana,  which  was  then  counted  the  "  Far 
West."  This  residence,  like  the  former,  was  built  of  logs,  and  both 
the  edifice  and  its  furniture  were  constructed  by  his  own  hands.  His 
annual  income  during  the  most  of  his  career  was  from  four  hundred 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  was  enough  for  his  simple 
wants,  and  comported  well  with  the  style  of  living  in  the  western 
half  of  his  great  field,  which  now  comprised  all  that  was  known  of 
the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  early  years  he  suffered  from  extreme  diffidence,  which  afterward 
became  a  subdued  modesty,  and  which,  with  the  plainness  and  simplic- 
ity of  his  manners  and  apparel,  often  led  to  ludicrous  mistakes.  On 
ordinary  occasions  he  assumed  no  other  dignity  than  that  of  a  private 
Christian ;  and  frequently  in  his  joumeyings  among  the  people  it  was 
not  until  the  family  worship  revealed  his  spirit  and  power  tliat  liift 
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ministerial  character  was  suspected.  Many  an  exhortation  did  he  re* 
ceive  from  zealous  class-leaders  whose  little  meetings  he  attended  with* 
out  making  himself  known,  and  not  unf requently  he  found  a  quiet 
pleasure  in  the  sudden  transition  from  rudeness  to  deference  which 
took  place  in  the  manners  of  persons  who  had  at  first  entertained  this- 
angel  unawares. 

During  his  superintendency  he  traversed  the  entire  country  from 
Michigan  to  Florida,  and  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  penetrated  inta 
the  Indian  countries  west  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  For  the  last 
twenty-four  years  of  his  life,  that  is  to  say  from  1819  to  1843,  his 
nominal  residence  was  the  log-cabin  in  southern  Indiana  above  men- 
tioned, from  which  point  he  diverged  in  all  directions,  taking  no  ac- 
count of  toil  or  fatigue,  poverty  or  hunger,  suffering  or  peril.  In  the 
full  vigor  of  his  life  he  was  a  man  of  magnificent  proportions,  weigh- 
not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  large  manly  features 
and  open  and  pleasant  countenance.  There  was  about  him  a  quiet 
suggestion  of  reserved  power,  on  which,  under  special  stress  of  circum- 
stances, he  was  able  to  draw  with  tremendous  eflEect.  It  is  said  of  him, 
that,  in  several  instances,  while  presiding  over  Annual  Conferences 
where  great  excitement  was  about  to  produce  general  disorder,  he  has 
been  known  suddenly  to  assume  as  much  authority  as  would  suflSce  to 
command  an  army,  and  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  his  personal  will 
to  crush  out  dissension  and  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  proof  of  his  meekness  and  humility,  in  1836,  being  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  Episcopate,  when  he  was  the  senior  Bishop,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  General  Conference,  simply  because  id 
his  own  estimate  of  himself,  his  qualifications  for  the  office,  small  at 
best,  would  soon  be  so  diminished  by  the  infirmities  of  age  that  he 
could  not  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  exerdse  of  the  great  powers 
which  it  implied ;  but  to  his  great  surprise  no  one  moved  to  accept 
his  resignation,  and  thus  he  was  compelled  to  bear  his  official  honors 
to  the  end.     His  death  occurred  March  26th,  1843. 

The  seventh  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  Joshua 
Soule.  His  election  to  the  Episcopacy  occurred  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1824,  and  he  seceded  in  1844  with  the  body  which  formed 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Further  notice  of  him  will^ 
therefore,  be  given  in  connection  with  the  sketch  of  that  Church. 


BlSIKiP    IlKl>DIN(i.  r.03 

Bishop  Heddiny — The  Radical  TMuvement.— Ktijali 
I  Ifdiiin;;.  the  t'ijjiitli  liiiilioii  of  tlic  Methodist  Episcopal  rimrcli,  and 
uiif  iif  tho  princes  in  Israel,  was  ari  caBteni  coiitrilnition  to  the  Kpiw(t- 
jiiirv.  He  wan  honi  near  «liat  is  now  tlie  town  of  Pino  I'lains,  in 
DutebeHS  t'unntv,  Xew  York,  on  the    "tli    of  Jnno,  ITSO.     He  was 
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hlesAcil  with  a  relipioni'  limne  training,  anil  aho  enjoyed  the  minietra- 
tioiis  of  Benjamin  AMmtt,  who.  in  17W.  traveled  thoDntchesa  Cireuit. 
In  1791  the  Heddinp  family  emigrated  to  Starksbonrtigh,  a  portion 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  then  recently  opened  for  Hcttlement ;  and  in 
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this  wild  region  the  young  man  grew  up  to  be  a  spirited,  venturesome 
youth,  a  leader  among  his  companions  not  only  in  the  wild  exploits  of 
the  woods,  but  also  in  such  intellectual  contests  as  prevailed  in  that 
rural  region.  On  account  of  his  forwardness  in  learning  he  .  was 
chosen  on  several  occasions  to  read  one  of  Wesley's  sermons  to  a  little 
congregation  of  Methodists  which  liad  assembled  for  worship,  and  his 
attention  being  thus  called  to  the  chief  Methodist  classic  he  read 
through  the  whole  series  of  discourses,  and  retained  a  good  portion  of 
them  in  his  memory. 

In  the  year  1798  he  experienced  a  clear  and  sound  conversion 
under  the  labors  of  Joseph  Mitchell,  who,  with  Abner  Wood,  traveled 
Vergennes  Circuit  that  year ;  and  from  the  day  of  liis  conversion  it 
appeared  that  the  seal  of  God  was  upon  him  for  the  work  of  the  holy 
ministry.  He  had  hardly  been  admitted  into  full  membership  before 
he  was  urged  to  take  an  exhorter's  license,  and  under  these  persuasions 
he  began  to  hold  meetings  in  the  neighborhood,  sometimes  delivering 
a  well-arranged  discourse,  but  modestly  refraining  from  taking  a  text, 
or  calling  it  a  sermon.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence in  1801,  and  sent  to  the  Essex  Circuit,  about  three  hundred  miles 
in  extent,  embracing  the  whole  tract  of  territory  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Green  Mountains,  and  extending  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  into  Canada,  having  for  his  senior  colleague  that  warm-hearted 
Irishman,  Henry  Kyan,  of  whom  further  mention  will  be  made  in  con- 
nection with  Canadian  Methodism. 

The  masses  of  the  people  in  that  section  of  the  coimtry  were  sunk 
in  ignorance,  and  not  at  all  addicted  to  religion.  The  sound  of  the 
gospel  trumpet  in  their  midst  at  first  aroused  their  curiosity,  and  then 
their  anger,  and  they  often  assembled  in  great  crowds  at  the  preaching- 
places  for  the  purpose  of  making  disturbance.  The  infidel  principles 
of  Thomas  Paine  largely  prevailed,  and  the  opposition  to  Christianity 
thereby  inspired  sometimes  took  the  form  of  personal  violence,  at 
others  the  form  of  ridicule,  and  young  men,  and  even  women,  had 
been  whipped  by  their  fathers  for  the  crime  of  attending  the  Meth- 
odist meetings.  It  was  a  circuit  well  calculated  to  put  the  powers  of 
young  Hedding  to  the  test ;  but  so  well  informed  was  his  mind,  so 
well  balanced  his  character,  and  so  abundantly  was  he  endowed  with 
nerve  and  muscle,  that  when  he  arose  to  face  down  a  crowd  of  ruffians, 
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as  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  do,  no  man  among  them  dared  to  look 
him  in  the  eye. 

In  1803  he  was  appointed  to  Bridgewater  Circuit,  a  field  embrac- 
ing the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  he  was 
prostrated  by  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism  that  crippled  his 
limbs,  and  he  was  coolly  informed  by  his  physician  that  he  would 
never  recover  their  use.  But  being  determined  to  keep  the  field  to 
which  the  Lord  and  the  Church  had  appointed  him  he  managed  to  climb 
into  his  saddle  again,  and  being  unable  to  use  his  hands  and  arms  he 
held  the  reins  in  his  teeth,  and  thus  started  to  make  the  rounds  of  his 
circuit  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  Again  and  again  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  picked  up  and  remounted  by  some  passing 
traveler ;  on  several  occasions  suffering  severe  injur}'^ ;  but  it  appears 
that  he  was  more  than  a  match  even  for  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
whicli  disease  being  unable  to  liokl  its  ground  against  such  treatment 
as  this  finally  left  him  in  peace,  and  he  proceeded  on  his  mission  with 
more  vigor  than  ever. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  reached  the  dignity  of  Presiding  Elder 
on  the  New  Hampshire  District,  where  for  his  first  year  of  service  he 
received  the  sum  of  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  in  cash.  Then 
two  years  more  on  the  New  London  District,  in  connection  with  which 
he  accepted  the  post  of  parish  minister  in  the  town  of  Ludlow,  Massa- 
chusetts, having  a  salary  paid  by  the  town  in  consideration  of  a  stipu- 
lated amount  of  service  which  he  was  able  to  spare  from  his  duties  as 
Presiding  Elder.  In  1811  lie  removed  to  Boston,  where,  among  many 
other  seals  of  his  ministry,  the  world-renowned  sailor-preacher,  Edward 
T.  Taylor,  was  converted  under  one  of  his  powerful  sermons,  wliich 
Taylor  describes  as  "  the  broadside  tliat  brought  me  down." 

Wliile  traveling  one  of  his  early  circuits,  during  a  particularly 
unpleasant  northern  winter  the  ground  was  thawed  by  powerful  niins, 
and  a  thin  cnist  quickly  formed  on  the  surface.  Hedding's  horse  had 
broken  through  tliis  crust  till  his  legs  had  become  so  sore  and  lame 
as  to  render  him  useless,  and  to  obtain  another  horse  was  impossible, 
as  no  one  would  risk  an  animal  in  such  traveling.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  appointments  were  out  and  the  people  would  expect  him 
to  till  them.  A  less  resolute  man  might  have  regarded  this  as  a  prov- 
idential heilging  up  of  his  way,  but  to  Redding  it  was  simply  an  obsta- 
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de  to  be  overcome ;  and,  taking  his  saddle-bags  on  his  shoulders,  he 
started  out  and  actually  made  the  round  of  his  circuit  on  foot,  having 
traveled  in  two  weeks  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Of 
this  pedestrian  tour  he  long  afterward  says :  "  Frequently  I  would 
break  through  the  ice  and  frozen  mud  in  the  swamps  and  woods,  tear- 
ing my  boots  and  keeping  my  feet  wet  most  of  the  time ;  but  I  perse- 
vered and  got  around  to  my  appointments  at  the  usual  time,  preaching 
once  or  twice  a  day,  besides  my  other  accustomed  services.  I  lived 
through  it,  but  from  the  effects  of  the  exposures  and  hardships  of  that 
tour  I  have  never  recovered  to  tliis  day." 

As  early  as  1820  Iledding's  friends  proposed  to  put  him  in  nomi- 
nation for  the  Bishopric,  but  he  refused  to  allow  it,  because  of  his 
humble  estimate  of  his  own  abilities.  Four  years  later,  when  the 
proposition  was  renewed,  he  wept,  remonstrated,  and  urged  a  number 
of  objections  against  tlie  movement,  but  at  length  reluctantly  yielded, 
and  thereupon  entered  a  period  of  epi!>coj)al  service  extending  over 
thirty  years,  in  whicli  he  prove<l  himself  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of 
the  apostles.  The  United  States  at  that  time  embraced  tliiity  States 
and  Territories,  and  contained  twenty-five  million  inhabitants,  one  fifth 
part  of  whom  were  under  the  watch-care  of  the  Methodist  minis- 
try, and  over  all  this  field  it  was  his  duty  to  travel.  At  the  time  of 
his  election  there  were  neither  railroads  nor  steamboats;  but  there 
were  roads  throughout  the  most  of  the  country,  on  which  he  might  be 
shaken  up  in  stage-coaclies,  and  the  geography  of  the  country  was  so 
well  known  that  he  was  able  to  station  his  rapidly-increasing  army  of 
preachers  with  ponie  degree  of  definiteness,  and  also  to  sprinkle  them 
more  thicklv  over  the  land. 

Iledding  has  l)een  called  a  man  of  the  Daniel  Webster  stamp,  but 
rlie  compliment  is  a  doul)tful  one.  To  call  Daniel  Webster  a  man  of 
the  Iledding  stamp  would  be  very  much  higher  praise.  His  mind  was 
strong  and  steady,  jiossessing  great  power  of  analysis  and  logic.  Free 
from  passion  and  evenly  j)oised,  he  cast  aside  all  trifling  and  unworthy 
thoughts  and  things,  and  with  his  eye  upon  some  great  conclusion 
or  achievement  he  advanced  with  steadily-increasing  momentum  to 
ultimate  and  real  success.  As  a  preacher  he  was  mighty;  given 
to  the  development  of  deep  doctrines,  attempting  no  lofty  flights 
of  rhetoric,  but  laying  down  the  principles  of  orthodox  theology, 
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and  enforcing  the  claims  of  practical  righteonsness  in  a  manner  next 
to  irresistible. 

The  leaders  of  the  temperance  reform  should  not  fail  to  claim 
Bishop  Hedding  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  movement. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  prominent  characters  in  the  great  slavery 
debates,  of  which  a  larger  account  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  He  was  such  a  firm  believer  in 
peace  and  order,  and  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Church,  that  the 
agitation  kept  up  by  the  more  zealous  abolitionists,  gave  liim  great  dis- 
tress. He  was  by  no  means  an  apologist  for  negro  slavery ;  but  it  was 
his  fond  hope  that  the  Church  at  the  South  would,  of  its  own  accord, 
provide  for  its  extinction;  hence  he  counseled  moderation  and  pa- 
tience, which,  in  the  stormy  quadrennium  of  1841  18,  were  admired 
on  the  one  hand  and  blamed  on  the  other.  But  he  was  now  an  old 
man,  and  his  love  for  the  Church  which  he  had  served  so  devotedly 
occupied  so  great  a  place  in  his  soul,  that  even  his  capacious  nature 
had  no  room  for  sympathy  with  any  movements,  however  exellent  in 
themselves,  which  were  of  a  political  rather  than  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. The  death  of  Bishop  Hedding  occurred  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  T.,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1852,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty-one  years, 
and  a  period  of  episcopal  service  of  nearly  twenty-eight  years.  His 
last  illness  was  protracted  and  severe,  but  his  mental  powers  were  pre- 
served clear  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  in  his  dying  moments  he 
broke  forth  with  praises  to  God,  and  died  shouting,  "  Glory,  glory, 
glory ! " 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church. — It  was  Bishop 
Hedding  who,  at  the  General  Conference  held  at  Pittsburgh  in  1828, 
ti)ok  that  vigorous  action  against  tlie  radical  movement — the  O'Kelly 
movement  over  again — which  led  to  tlie  formation  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  recall  the  sharp  debates  of 
those  days  over  lay  delegation  and  kindred  measures  proposed  by  the 
reformers.  A  little  more  patience  on  one  side  and  a  little  more 
wisdom  on  the  other  would  have  saved  this  second  division  in  the 
Methodist  ranks ;  and  it  is  among  the  events  to  be  hoped  for,  that  the 
two  bodies  may  yet  find  a  common  form  of  agreement  in  which, 
having  identical  doctrines,  they  may  once  more  become  united. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1828,  a  general  convention  of  the 
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Kefuriiiere  aBBCtiibled  at  St.  John's  Church,  Baltuiiore,  at  whicli  eleven 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  rei)resciited. 

Nicholas  Snetlieii,  one  of  tlie  vt^teniiiB  of  the  Conference, 
who,  on  account  of  his  athiiirahle  style  at*  a  preacher  was  familiarly 
known  as  "  Asbiiry'p  Bilvcr  tnimiiet,"  wafi  elected  president  of  tlie 
ConvcTition,  and  "William  SttM-kton  was  chosen  secretary.  As  the 
rewnlt  of  its  deliW'rations  artich'n  of  assi>ciation  were  agreed  npon.  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  Discipline  and  Constitution,  and  to 


compile  a  Hymn  liook.  and  after  a  ticssion  of  ton  days  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  for  two  years. 

The  second  Convention  of  the  Kefonncrs,  in  1830,  was  composed  of 
one  hundred  and  foiirtecn  delegates,  ministers  and  laymen  being  in  etpial 
])roportion,  representing  a  constituency  of  about  eighty  ministers  and 
five  thousand  members.  Their  first  name,  "Associated  Methodist 
Church,"  was  here  changed  to  the  "Methodist  Protestant  Church;"' 
the  Episcopacy  and  presiding  eldership  were  rejected ;  the  Annual 
Conference  was  authorized  to  elect  its  president  annually ;  the  General 
Conference  waa  provided  for,  which,  like  the  Annual  Conference,  waft 
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to  coiieidt  of  an  e<iuul  number  uf  iimiiatcra  and  laymen,  tlie  ratio  of 
representation  being  fixed  at  one  minister  and  one  layman  for  a  tlion- 
8and  persons  in  full  nieinbcrsliip,  and  this  Ctcneral  Conference  was 
apjioiiited  to  hold  its  seHsion  onou  in  seven  years, 

CluKS-loaders,  also,  instead  of  being  apjHiintcd  by  tlic  pastors,  as  in 
the  old  Church,  were  to  be  annually  elected  by  their  classes,  and  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  eligiltility  to  office  were  limiti*d  to  white  males 
in  full  connection  and  twenty-one  yearn  of  age.  The  General  Rules  of 
Mr,  Wesley,  and  tlic  Articles  t)f  lieligion  contained  in  the  Discipline 
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of  the  Metliodirt  Episcoi>id  Cliureh  were  adopted  in  full.  The  itiner- 
ant ministrj-  was  j)re«.'rv-ed,  a  Ilitual  and  Hymn  Hook  was  ailopted, 
an<l  a  committee  was  api>ointed  to  secure  the  C^harter  for  a  liook  Con- 
cern. The  progress  ()f  the  IkkIv  was  rapid.  At  its  first  General  Con- 
ference, held  in  (Jeorgetown,  I).  C.,  May  C,  1834,  at  which  the  Ilev. 
Nicholas  Snethen  agsiin  presided,  fourteen  Annual  Confen'nces  were 
represented,  comprising  about  five  hundred  preachers.  The  member- 
ship of  the  body  Iwd  increased  to  about  twenty-seven  thousand. 
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In  187Y  a  secession  from  the  "Methodist  Protestant  Church," 
<5alHng  itself  "The  Methodist  Church,"  was  again  reunited  with 
the  parent  body,  which  now  includes  over  thirteen  thousand  preach- 
ers, about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  members,  and  Church 
property  to  the  value  of  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

Much  as  this  secession  is  to  be  regretted,  Bishop  Hedding  cannot  be 
blamed  for  his  action  in  the  matter.  He  Iiad  the  sagacity  to  see  that 
peace  lay  in  the  direction  of  separation,  and  he  possessed  the  courage 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  bringing  that  separation  about.  Having 
settled  the  matter,  however,  he  did  not  cherish  hostility  to  his  depart- 
ing brethren,  who,  in  spite  of  having  felt  tlie  weight  of  his  hand,  were 
ultimately  glad  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  as  well  as  the  soundness 
of  his  heart. 

Bishop  Emory.— The  General  Conference  of  1832  elected 
James  O.  Andrew  and  John  Emory  to  the  Episcopacy.  The  former 
having  departed  with  those  who  formed  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  therewith. 

The  parents  of  John  Emory  were  distinguished  Maryland  Meth- 
odists, and  gave  their  son  a  superior  education.  He  early  devoted  him- 
self to  the  legal  profession,  but  in  liis  seventeenth  year  he  was  con- 
verted from  the  world  to  the  Church,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference  in  1812,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
This  decision  was  not  reached  without  great  mental  struggles,  but  in 
1809  he  wrote  out  and  signed  a  solemn  "  covenant "  to  give  up  law 
and  preach  the  Gospel,  and  instantly  his  mind,  which  had  been 
clouded  and  dark,  was  brightened  and  cheered.  Peace  returned,  love 
flowed  through  his  soul. 

Down  to  tliis  day  the  Church  has  not  possessed  a  more  scholarly 
man.  He  was  pre-eminent  as  a  Conference  debater,  especially  in  the 
General  Conference,  and  his  legal  skill  solved  for  it  some  of  its  most 
difficult  legislative  problems. 

In  1820  Emory  represented  his  Church  in  the  British  Wesleyan 
Conference.  Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  Book  Agent  with 
Nathan  Bangs,  and  in  1832  he  was  elected  Bishop.  In  this  posi- 
tion, however,  he  was  destined  only  to  a  brief  career.  In  1835, 
on  his  way  from  his  residence  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  he  waa 
thrown  from  his   carriage,   and  was  found  lying  insensible,  from 
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■wliicli    state    lie    did    not    recovtr,   uiid    died    before    tlie    close    of 
the  dav. 

Ilia  writings  in  defenne  of  Lis  denomination,  botli  of  its  tlieology 
iiiid  itH  jiulitv,  are  autliuritutive  and  conclusive.  In  1827  liis  "  Uefense 
vf  t)ui  I'atliers"  vraa  publibLed,  in  reply  to  a  book  by  a  Protestant  Local 


]*reiiclier  nsmnvl  jrCai 
till-  M.-tii.Klist  olHssics. 
of  titu<lv  for  cundidutc!: 


1-.  Tlii-^  wcirk  of  r>irilio]>  Kniiirv  iiuiks  among 
iid  is  still  hoiKm'd  witli  ;i  jiliu-c  iit  the  ciuirBe 
L'l'kiniT  udmiiHiiou  to  the  itinerant  ministry. 
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Binhop  Waugh. — iieverlj-  \Vaugh-an<l  Tlioriuid  A.  Morris 
were  tlie  Bisliops  elected  at  the  General  Conference  of  1S36,  the 
fonncr  a.  member  of  the  Baltimore,  and  the  latter  of  tlie  Ohio  Confer- 
ence. Bishop  "Waugh  was  a  native  of  Virginia.  He  \va»i  horn  in  Fair- 
fax County,  in  the  yuar  ITSU,  wa6  converted  iu  his  fifteenth  year,  and 
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joined  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  ISUtt,  wlien  scarcely  twenty  years 
old.  Ho  soon  displayed  high  character  and  solid  abilities,  which 
eecnred  for  hiin  the  he.'it  positions  in  the  gift  of  liis  Conference,  He 
was  repeatedly  ap^xjinted  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Oeorgetown, 
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and  in  1828  the  General  Conference  elected  liim  Book  Agent  at  New 
York.  Eight  years  after,  at  the  General  Conference  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  1836,  he  was  elected  Bishop,  rather  on  account  of  his  consum- 
mate prudence  and  high  personal  and  ministerial  character,  than  on 
account  of  brilliant  or  popular  qualities.  For  twenty-two  years  he 
performed  the  duties  of  the  epi8C0])al  office  in  a  careful,  laborious 
manner. 

His  Episcopate  closed  in  1858.  Ilis  health  had  been  impaired  by 
his  great  labors  at  the  Book  Concern  in  New  York,  yet  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  though  worn  with  fatigue  and  tortured  with  pain, 
he  steadily  continued  at  his  post  till  stricken  down  by  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  thus  ceasing  at  once  to  work  and  to  live. 

Bishop  Morris. — Thomas  A.  Moi-ris,  the  twelfth  Bishop  of 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  another  of  that  race  of  western 
heroes  whose  lives  and  labors  have  so  blessed  the  rising  Bepublic,  and 
6o  enriched  the  history  of  its  largest  religious  communion.  lie  was 
bom  of  Baptist  parentage,  near  Charlestown,  in  what  is  now  the  State 
of  "West  Vii-ginia,  April  29,  1794.  When  about  nineteen  years  of  age 
he  experienced  the  grace  of  God  through  the  ministrations  of  the 
Methodist  ministry,  to  which  work  he  gave  himself  in  1814,  and  two 
years  later  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference.  In  1833  he  was 
apix)inted  Pi*esiding  Elder  of  the  Cincinnati  District,  and  in  1834  he 
was  chosen  editor  of  "  The  Western  Christian  Advocate,"  the  publi- 
cation of  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  previous  General  Conference. 
In  his  delightful  ^^  Miscellanies,"  published  at  the  Western  Methodist 
Book  Concern  in  Cincinnati  in  1854,  he  gives  some  lively  incidents  of 
itinerant  life  at  the  West. 

Morris  may  be  counted  as  the  last  of  the  race  of  pioneer  Bishops, 
for  before  the  election  of  his  next  successors  the  era  of  steam  had 
dawned,  and  the  country  had  grown  so  rich  and  prosperous  that  the 
physical  hardships  of  the  former  era  fonned  but  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  episcopal  experience.  The  saddle,  as  a  seat  of  episcopal  power, 
disappeared  with  Bishop  Morris,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  increased  rapidity  and  ease  of  transportation  lightened  the  labors 
of  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church;  their  appointments  increas- 
ing in  number  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  facilities  far  reaching  then) 
increased. 
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Soiitli-wcslerii  Mctliodisiii.— la  1  SOS  the  numo"  Natchez" 
appeal's  on  tliu  rull  uf  tJiu  Wuiiterii  Cimfurutice,  with  the  eulitary  name 
of  Tobias  Gibson  attached  as  preaclicr.  In  ISll  Miseissip])!  appears 
as  a  District,  within  the  liuilts  of  the  Westerii  Cuiiforonee,  M-ith  one 
hundred  and  forty  mcinbui-s,   wlicreby  it  appeai-s  that  Gibson  had 
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mode  a  permanent  impression  upon  that  portion  of  the  Looisianft 
purchase. 

The  indietinctnees  of  early  Kethodist  geography  appears  in  the- 
fact  that  Natchez  was  iit  iirst  set  down  as  a  part  of  the  Georgia  Dis- 
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tricty  though  between  it  and  the  Qeorgia  line  there  was  a  territory 
lai^  enough  for  two  great  States  of  the  Union,  absolutely  unknown,, 
except  as  the  probable  abode  of  wild  beasts,  Indians,  and  immigrants^ 
and,  therefore,  a  proper  field  for  a  Methodist  itinerant  to  explore. 
Gibson  was  bom  in  Liberty  County,  Qeorgia,  in  1771,  where  he  owned 
a  handsome  property,  but  in  his  twenty-second  year  he  forsook  it  all 
for  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  In  1793  he  joined  the 
itinerancy.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  penetrating  the  Holston 
Mountains,  and  in  1799  he  volunteered  to  go  to  that  unknown  region 
on  the  banks  of  the  southern  Mississippi,  though  he  was  already 
broken  in  health  by  excessive  labors  and  privations. 

He  started  for  Natchez  alone,  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  the 
Cumberland  Eiver,  in  Kentucky,  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  tlirough 
the  wilderness,  mostly  along  Indian  trails,  and  having  reached  the 
river  he  sold  his  horse,  bought  a  canoe,  and  putting  his  saddle-bag& 
and  a  few  other  effects  into  it,  paddled  down  the  Cumberland  into  the 
Ohio,  and  thence  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  down  the  Mississippi  to- 
his  destination,  where  he  began  to  spread  the  Gospel ;  eighteen  years 
before  the  Mississippi  territory  became  a  State  of  the  Union.  Four 
times  he  traversed  the  six  hundred  miles  of  wilderness  which  lay  be- 
tween  him  and  the  western-most  line  of  the  Western  Conference,  and 
in  1803  he  presented  himself  before  that  body  quite  broken  down  in 
health,  reporting  eighty-seven  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Natchez,  and  the  whole  country  ready  for  the  Gospel. 
They  were  able,  however,  to  spare  him  only  one  assistant,  the  demand 
for  Methodist  preachers  greatly  exceeding  the  supply  ;  and  with  Moses 
Floyd  he  returned  to  his  outpost,  where  the  two  apostles  were  cheered 
by  a  considerable  revival  of  reh'gion.  At  the  next  Conference  two 
cither  preachers,  Hezckiah  Harriman  and  Abraham  Amos,  were  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  heroic  evangelists,  and  one  of  the  first  items  of  intelligence 
received  was,  that  Gibson  had  gone  to  his  long  home.  He  died  in 
Clairbome  County,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1804,  a  martyr  to  a  cause  for 
which  many  a  brave  man  wore  out  his  life.  For  many  years  Gibson 
preached,  professed,  and  practiced  Christian  perfection,  and  those  who- 
were  best  acquainted  with  him  were  most  impressed  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  consecration  to  God,  and  his  absolute  devotion  to  his- 
work. 
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Alabama. — With  the  southern  section  of  the  Western  Confer- 
ence on  the  east,  and  Gibson  and  his  band  of  preachers  on  the  west, 
the  territory  which  is  now  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  was 
sure  to  be  included  in  some  Methodist  circuit.  In  1803  the  eccentric 
Lorenzo  Dow,  whose  vagaries  prevented  his  reception  as  a  regular 
member  of  Conference,  but  who  persisted  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
on  his  own  account,  wandered  tlirough  this  region  and  preached 
the  first  Protestant  sermon  ever  heard  on  its  soil.  The  Territory  of 
Louisiana,  which  was  first  ceded  to  the  United  States  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Thomas  Jefferson,  extended  as  far  eastward  as  the  Ferdido 
Kiver,  and  the  Indian  title  to  some  of  these  lands  having  been  extin- 
guished, white  settlements  were  formed  on  the  Tensas,  Tombigbee, 
Buckatano,  and  Chicksaw  Rivers.  It  was  to  the  frontiersmen  of  this 
semi-barbarous  country  that  Dow  carried  the  Gospel  in  1803  and 
1804. 

At  the  aession  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  which  was  held 
in  Charleston  in  1807,  Bishop  Asbury  called  for  missionaries  to  this 
south-western  field — which  first  appears  as  the  Okonee  District,  from 
the  river  of  that  name — in  which  the  Tombigbee  country  was  set 
down  as  a  circuit,  and  Josiah  Randall  and  Matthew  P.  Sturdevant  were 
appointed  to  it  as  preachers.  The  next  year  the  tombigbee  Circuit, 
which  was  separated  from  the  civilized  world  by  four  hundred  miles 
of  Indian  country,  appears  in  the  Minutes,  with  Michael  Burdge  and 
M.  P.  Sturdevant  as  preachers,  but  the  name  of  the  latter  is  followed 
by  the  word  "  missionary,"  which  would  imply  that  Burdge  was  to 
hold  the  territory  already  explored  and  Sturdevant  was  to  push  out 
into  regions  beyond. 

In  1810  John  S.  Ford  and  John  W.  Kennon  were  appointed  to 
the  Tombigbee  Circuit,  and  Ford  relates  that  from  the  time  they  set 
out  from  the  settlements  in  Georgia  till  they  reached  Fort  Clairbome, 
where  they  commenced  to  stake  out  their  circuit  on  the  Alabama 
River,  they  slept  thirteen  nights  under  the  trees.  In  1811  the  Tom- 
bigbee Circuit  appears  in  the  Mississippi  District  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference with  one  hundred  and  forty  members ;  and  the  Mississippi 
District,  under  Elder  Dunwody,  six  years  afterward  took  its  place  in 
the  Mjinutes  as  the  Mississippi  Conference.  This  was  the  section  of 
country  traveled  by  Richmond  Nolly,  Lewis  Hobbs,  Drury  Powell, 
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4md  Thomas  Griffin  in  1812,  and  from  which  Nolly,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  passed  to  his  martyr's  crown. 

IfDssoari. — In  1812  that  sturdy  pioneer,  Jesse  Walker,  was  sent 
over  from  Illinois  to  lay  out  a  circuit  in  Missouri,  which  then  apper- 
tained to  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  over  which,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  he  ranged  as  "  Conference  Missionary,"  breaking  up 
new  ground  and  looking  up  new  people.  Already  Missouri  was  pre- 
•empted  for  Methodism.  Joseph  Oglesby  had  found  time  during  liis 
appointment  to  Illinois,  in  1804  and  1805,  to  reconnoitre  a  portion  of 
it,  and  in  1806 — the  same  year  that  Walker  entered  Illinois — John 
Travis  was  dispatched  to  Missouri,  at  which  time  there  were  only  about 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  This 
young  man  certainly  could  not  complain  of  being  crowded,  for  his 
circuit,  which  appertained  to  the  Cumberland  District,  had  no  bounda- 
ries whatever  except  the  Mississippi  River  on  its  eastward  side.  At 
the  next  Conference  Travis  reported  one  hundred  white  and  six  col- 
ored members,  and  in  1816  a  Conference  was  constituted,  taking  in  all 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  along  with  the  south-western  part  of  Indiana — a 
Conference  without  a  boundary  on  the  west,  but  officially  set  down  as 
"  including  the  last  Methodist  cabin  toward  -the  setting  sun."  The 
first  session  of  this  Conference  was  held  in  the  Shiloh  meeting-house, 
St.  Clair  County,  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  23d 
of  September,  1816,  at  which  Bishop  M'Kendree  presided.  It  opened 
•with  only  seven  members ;  but  before  its  adjournment  the  little  com- 
pany was  enlarged  to  twenty-two,  four  of  whom  were  apiK)intcd  to 
Illinois,  four  to  Indiana,  seven  to  Missouri,  and  one  to  Flat  Springs,  in 
ArlfstnflAfl — a  wild  region  sixty-four  miles  south-west  of  Little  Hock. 
On  the  territory  included  within  this  Conference  there  were  known  to 
be  three  thousand  and  forty-one  members,  eight  hundred  and  fortv- 
•one  of  whom  were  in  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  eight  in  Arkanssis, 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  Illinois,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  in  Indiana. 

Jesse  l¥alker  In  Ht.  Louis. — Though  Walkoi*  was  not  the 
first  Methodist  itinerant  in  Missouri,  he  ranks  as  the  ])rinci]>iLl  founder 
of  the  denomination  there.  Under  his  energetic  leadersliip  Method- 
ism made  its  Mray  against  the  original  Roman  Catholic  predominance 
in  that  countiy^  and  in  1820  he  planted  his  standard  in  the  Bomish 
39 
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metropolis  of  St.  Louis,  where  previously  no  itiiicziiiit  had  found  rest 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot. 

Of  this  new  movement  Bishop  Morris  gives  the  following  account : — 
"  He  commenced  laying  the  train  at  Conference,  appointed  a  time- 
to  open  the  campaign  and  begin  the  siege,  and  engaged  two  young 
preachers  of  undoubted  courage,  such  as  he  beUeved  would  stand  by 
him  ^  to  the  bitter  end,'  to  meet  him  at  a  given  time  and  place,  and  to- 
aid  him  in  the  diflScult  enterprise.  Punctual  to  their  engagements, 
they  all  met  and  proceeded  to  the  city  together.  When  they  reached 
it  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  in  session  there,  and  every  public 
place  appeared  to  be  full.  The  missionaries  preferred  private  lodgings, 
but  could  obtain  none.  Some  people  laughed  at  them,  and  others 
cursed  them  to  their  face.  Thus  embarrassed  at  every  point,  they 
rode  into  the  public  square,  and  held  a  consultation  on  their  horses. 
The  prospect  was  gloomy  enough,  and  every  avenue  seemed  closed 
against  them.  The  young  preachers  expressed  strong  doubts  as  to 
their  being  in  the  path  of  duty.  Their  leader  tried  to  encourage  them 
but  in  vain.  They  thought  that  if  the  Lord  had  any  work  for  them,, 
there  to  do,  there  would  surely  be  some  way  to  get  to  it.  They  thought 
it  best  immediately  to  return  to  the  place  from  which  they  had  come ; 
and  though  their  elder  brother  entreated  them  not  to  leave  him,  they 
deliberately  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  for  a  testimony  against  the 
wicked  city,  and  taking  leave  of  Walker,  rode  off,  and  left  him  sittii^ 
on  his  horse. 

"  Perhaps  that  hour  brought  with  it  more  of  the  feeling  of  despond- 
ency to  Jesse  Walker  than  he  ever  experienced  in  any  other  honr  of 
his  eventful  life  ;  and,  stung  with  disappointment,  he  said  in  his  haste, 
*  I  will  go  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  hunt  up  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel ; '  and  immediately  turned  his  horse  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  with  a  sorrowful  heart  rode  off  alone.  Having  proceeded 
about  eighteen  miles  he  came  to  a  halt,  and  entered  into  a  soUloquy 
on  this  wise:  'Was  I  ever  defeated  before  in  this  blessed  workt 
Never.  Did  any  one  ever  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  get  con- 
founded? No;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  go  back  and  take 
St.  Louis.'  Then  reverging  his  course,  without  seeking  either  rest  or 
refreshment  for  man  or  beast,  he  immediately  retraced  his  steps  to  tlie* 
city,  and  with  some  ditKculty  obtained  lodgings  in  an  iiidiffui-ciit  inn* 
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where  he  paid  at  the  highest  rate  for  every  tiling.  Next  morning  he 
commenced  a  survey  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  He  met  with 
some  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  who  knew  him,  and  said, 
*  Why,  Father  Walker,  what  has  brought  you  here  ? ' 
"  His  answer  was,  '  I  have  come  to  take  St.  Louis.' 
"  They  thought  it  a  hopeless  undertaking,  and,  to  convince  him  that 
it  was  so,  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  were  mostly  Catholics  and 
infidels,  very  dissipated  and  wicked,  and  that  there  was  no  probability 
that  a  Methodist  preacher  could  obtain  access  to  them,  and  seriously 
advised  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  return  to  his  family,  then 
residing  in  Illinois.  But  to  all  such  expressions  Walker  returned 
one  answer :  *  I  have  come,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  to  take  St.  Louis, 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  do  it.'  He  presently  found  a  largo 
but  unfinished  dwelling-house,  and  succeeded  in  renting  it  as  it  was  for 
ten  dollars  a  month.  Passing  by  the  public  square  he  saw  some  old 
benches  stacked  away  at  the  -end  of  the  Court-house,  which  had  been 
recently  refitted  with  new  ones.  These  he  obtained  from  the  commis- 
sioner, had  them  put  on  a  dray,  and  removed  to  his  hired  house,  bor- 
rowed tools,  and  repaired  with  his  own  hands  such  as  were  broken, 
and  fitted  up  his  largest  room  for  a  place  of  worship.  After  complet- 
ing his  arrangements  he  commenced  preaching  regularly  twice  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  occasionally  in  the  evenings  between  the  Sabbaths.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  notice  that  if  there  were  any  poor  parents  who 
wished  their  children  taught  to  spell  and  read  he  would  teach  them 
five  days  in  a  week  without  fee  or  reward,  and  if  there  were  any  who 
wished  their  servants  to  learn  he  would  teach  them  on  the  same  terms 
in  the  evenings.  In  order  to  be  always  on  the  spot,  and  to  render  his 
expenses  as  light  as  possible,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  his  own  hired 
house. 

"  The  chapel  room  was  soon  filled  with  hearers,  and  the  school  with 
children.  In  the  meantime  he  went  to  visit  his  family,  and  returned 
with  a  horseload  of  provisions  and  bedding,  determined  to  remain 
there  and  push  the  work  till  something  was  accomplished.  Yery 
soon  a  work  of  grace  commenced.  And  it  was  not  long  before  a 
chapel  was  built,  a  Society  of  seventy  membera  organized,  a  flourishing 
school  established,  and  thus  Father  Walker  had  succeeded  in  taking 
St.  rx)uis. 
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"  Having  effectually  broken  the  way  open  for  Methodism  in  Mis- 
souri during  eixteen  years,  Walker,  eager  for  pioneer  adventures, 
went,  in  1823,  to  the  Indian  tribes  up  the  Mississippi,  where  he  labored 
until  1830,  when  the  hero  of  so  many  fields  was  esteemed  the  man  for 
other  new  work,  and  was  appointed  to  the  extreme  North,  to  Chicago 
Mission,  where  he  succeeded  in  planting  Methodism  in  that  infant  city. 
In  1331  he  was  sent  to  tiie  Chicago  Mission,  and  organized  many 
small  Societies  in  that  young  and  rising  country.  In  1832  there  was 
a  Chicago  District  formed,  mostly  of  missionary  ground.  Walker  was 
enperintendent  of  this  district,  and  missionary  to  Chicago  town ;  and 
although  he  was  stricken  in  years,  and  well  nigh  worn-out,  having 
spent  a  comparatively  long  life  on  the  frontiers,  yet  the  veteran  liad 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  community,  and  in  1833  was 
continued  in  the  City  Missionary  Station.  The  year  1835  closed  his  act- 
ive itinerant  life.  '  He  had,'  says  Cartwright, '  done  effective  service  as 
a,  traveling  preacher  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  had  lived  poor,  and 
soSered  much ;  had  won  thousands  of  souls  over  to  Christ,  and  firmly 
planted  Mctliodism  for  tlioiisands  of  miles  on  our  frontier  border.  In 
1834  be  asked  for  and  obtained  a  superannuated  i-olation,  in  whidi  lie 
lived  till  the  5th  of  October,  1835,  and  then  left  the  world  in  holy 
trinmpli,'  " 


JOSHUA.  BOULB,  D.D. 

[JOCHUA  Socle,  the  firat  Bisliop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcb,  Sooth. 
Bom  Aagast  1,  1781,  at  Bristol,  Me.  ;  entered  the  New  York  CoDferencs  in  1769; 
«ni  ordained  Bishop  of  the  Helhodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1834;  seceded,  andbe* 
cune  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soulli,  in  1844 ;  died  in  1867.] 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

WITH  the  long-floogLt  and  carcfuUy-foetered  idea  of  "fraternity" 
an  accomplished  fact,  it  wonld  be  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  recall 
too  viTidly  the  history  of  that  great  npheavnl  which,  in  1844,  resulted 
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in  the  disruption  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  in  the  next 
year,  in  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Only  such  record  as  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  great 
principles  underlying  this  struggle  wijl,  therefore,  be  given  in  these 
pages.  It  is  a  more  pleasing  and  profitable  task  to  record  the  efforts 
of  Christian  men  to  join  once  more  the  hearts  and  hands  through 
which  flows  the  same  spiritual  life-blood ;  to  this  theme,  therefore,  after 
brief  mention  of  leading  facts,  the  reader's  attention  will  be  invited. 

As  has  already  been  seen,  the  first  violent  opposition  encountered 
by  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  Avhen  they  commenced  their  episcopal 
labors  in  America,  was  in  the  southern  States,  on  account  of  their 
preaching  against  slavery.  Tliese  two  Englislimen  held  "  the  peculiar 
institution  "  in  unspeakable  abhorrence,  though  on  the  other  hand  it 
will  be  remembered  that  George  Whitefield  so  greatly  admired  it  that 
he  oflEered  devout  thanksgivings  to  God  by  whose  providence,  as  he 
presumed,  the  government  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  was  so  modified 
as  to  permit  him  and  others,  like-minded  with  himself,  to  work  his 
orphan-house  plantation  with  labor  which  he  should  own  rather  than 
hire.  Perhaps  it  was  in  view  of  such  facts  and  opinions  as  these  on 
the  part  of  otherwise  unquestionably  great  and  good  men,  that  Asbury 
yielded  to  the  pressure  which  he  was  unable  to  resist  without  the 
probable  exclusion  of  himself  and  his  itinerants  from  the  whole  south- 
em  country,  and  suffered  slave-holders  to  retain  their  membership  in 
the  Methodist  Societies  wliich  were  formed  of  the  converts  of  south- 
em  revivals. 

The  conscience  of  the  nation  was  not  very  tender  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  during  the  first  half  century  of  our  existence,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  that  even  the  slave-trade,  which  civilized  nations  have  long 
denounced  as  piracy,  was  not  prohibited  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  until  the  year  1808 ;  that  being  the  year  fixed  upon  in 
the  Constitution  itself  for  the  aboUtion  of  that  infamous  traflSc,  wliich, 
however,  it  was  fondly  hoped  would,  before  that  date,  die  a  natural 
death.  But  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  during  which  the  friends 
of  freedom  had  expected  to  celebrate  the  funeral  of  slavery  it  had 
grown  to  huge  proportions.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France, 
and  the  efforts  to  supply  the  demand  for  slaves  over  this  newly- 
acquired  territory  stimulated  an  inter-State  dave-trade,  and  the  raising 
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•of  negroes  in  the  Northern  slave  States  to  supply  the  Gulf  States'  mar- 
kets had  become  a  well-established  and  exceedingly  profitable  line  of 
business.  The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  also,  opened  up  a  great 
southern  industry  for  slave  labor,  and  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  peace  between  the  States,  to  leave  the  whole  question  of  hu- 
man servitude  to  be  managed  by  those  who  were  most  immediately 
interested  in  it. 

That  which  was  true  of  the  nations  was  true  of  the  Churches,  not 
only  in  the  Methodist,  but  in  the  other  great  communions  of  America, 
at  whose  altars  the  owners  of,  and  dealers  in,  human  flesh,  celebrated 
unchallenged  the  Holy  Supper  which  commemorates  the  death  and  pas- 
sion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  also  an  undisputed  fact,  that  both 
among  the  slaves  and  their  owners  great  numbers  of  apparently  sound 
conversions  occurred,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  moved  on  in  spite  of 
the  sin  of  one  race  and  the  sorrow  of  another.  Meanwhile,  the  line 
had  l)een  sharply  drawn  between  free  territory  and  slave  territory,  and 
the  "  irrepressible  conflict "  between  these  two  sections  of  the  country 
had  commenced. 

Through  all  these  years  there  were  many  at  the  South  who  regarded 
slavery  as  a  calamity,  if  not  as  a  crime ;  and  many  at  the  North  who 
publicly  apologized  for  it.  Thus  when  Edward  Everett,  thinking 
to  gain  popularity  with  the  South,  said  in  Congress  concerning  slavery, 
that  ^^  while  it  subsists,  where  it  subsists  its  duties  are  presupposed  and 
sanctioned  by  religion,"  John  Eandolph,  of  Koanoke,  a  life-long  slave- 
holder, replied,  "  I  envy  neither  the  head  nor  the  heart  of  that  man 
from  the  North  who  rises  here  to  defend  slavery  upon  principle."* 

Besides  a  prohibition  of  trading  in  slaves,  the  Discipline  con- 
tained a  section  on  Slavery,  "  of  which,"  says  Dr.  Myers — ^the  best 
authority  in  the  Church  South  on  this  subject — "  neither  party  denied 
the  validity,  and  it  was  only  the  noi*them  agitators  that  asked  any 
change  in  it."    This  section  was  as  follows : — 

1.  We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as  ever  conyinced  of  the  great  eyil  of  slav- 
ery; therefore,  no  slave-holder  shall  be  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  oar 
Church  hereafter  where  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of 
emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom. 

When  any  traveling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of  a  slave  or  slaves  by  any 
*  Sermon  by  Bev.  J.  a  Hartaell,  D.D.,  Chic^^  Sept  20, 1874. 
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means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  ministerial  character  in  our  Church  unless  he  execute^ 
if  it  be  practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conformably  to  the  law» 
of  the  State  in  which  he  lives. 

Power  ifi  a  dangerous  possession,  not  only  because  it  is  likely  to 
degenerate  into  tyranny,  but  also  because  it  blunts  the  moral  sense  of 
liim  who  wields  it.  The  money  power  may  become  a  monster ;  relig- 
ious dogmatism  has  in  it  endless  inquisitions,  racks,  and  fagots ;  but 
the  power  implied  in  the  ownership  of  men  and  women  is  the  most 
subtle  of  all  the  serpents  of  this  breed  which  has  ever  crept  into- 
human  society.  With  their  social,  domestic,  financial,  and  political 
systems  either  based  on  or  carefully  adapted  to  negro  slavery,  no 
wonder  the  South  resented  interference  with  its  property,  its  passions^ 
and  its  pride ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  worldly-minded  portion  of  the 
Church,  throughout  all  its  denominational  branches,  both  North  and 
South,  so  far  as  they  were  sharers  in  the  profits  of  slave  labor,  were 
very  much  inclined  to  let  the  institution  alone. 

But  the  conscience  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  in  the  Nortlienr 
States,  especially  in  New  England,  had  become  awakened  to  the  enor- 
mity of  slavery.  New  England  is  a  country  of  ideas,  of  agitations,  of 
reforms ;  that  way  lies  its  pleasure  and  prosperity.  The  higher  circles 
of  society  in  the  South,  on  the  other  hand,  are  by  nature  and  habit 
conservative,  self-satisfied,  courteous  and  courtly ;  but  in  the  blood  of 
its  plebian  masses  there  is  all  the  fire  and  fury  produced  by  a  tropical 
climate,  the  lust  and  passion  of  despotism,  and  the  stolid  prejudice 
which  the  church  and  the  school-house  have  not  yet  eradicated  or 
transformed. 

There  were,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Whedon  in  his  review 
of  Garrisonian  abolitionism,*  two  sorts  of  abolitionists  in  the  Method- 
ist Church:  one  bent  on  immediate  emancipation  at  all  costs;  the 
other,  no  less  true  to  liberty,  counseling  calmness  and  patience,  with 
the  hope  that  their  Southern  brethren  would  see  their  error  and  open 
the  door  to  the  caged  souls  and  bodies  in  their  possession.  In  the 
Address  of  the  Bishops  at  the  Greneral  Conference  of  1840,  the 
Church  was  exhorted  to  moderation,  in  view  of  the  apparent  danger 
of  disruption   on  account  of  the  bitterness  of  the  controversy,  and 

*  See  '*New  Tork  Tribune,"  September  Sfith,  1S79. 
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while  favoring  the  idea  of  universal  liberty,  these  chief  pastors 
pointed  out  that  the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Church  could  only  be  pre- 
served by  the  cessation  of  the  torrents  of  hard  words  which  were  con- 
tinually pouring  forth  through  newspaper  organs  and  on  conference 
floors.  "  Our  General  Rule  on  Slavery,"  says  the  Address, "  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  has  stood  from  the  begin- 
ning unchanged,  as  testamentary  of  our  sentiments  on  the  principle 
of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  And  in  this  we  differ  in  no  respect  from 
the  sentiments  of  our  venerable  founder,  or  from  those  of  the  wisest  and 
most  distinguished  statesmen  and  civilians  of  our  own  and  other  enh*ght- 
ened  and  Christian  countries.  The  simply  holding  or  owning  slaves, 
without  regard  to  circumstances,  has  at  no  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  Church  subjected  the  master  to  excommunication.  .  .  .  We  cannot 
withhold  from  you,  at  this  eventful  period,  the  solemn  conviction  of  our 
minds  that  no  new  ecclesiastical  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
at  this  tune,  will  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish  these  most  desirable 
objects,"  namely,  "  to  preserve  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  whole  body, 
promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  slave  population,  and  advance 
generally,  in  the  slave-holding  community  of  our  country,  the  humane 
and  hallowing  influence  of  our  holy  religion." 

At  this  Conference  the  Rev.  Robert  Newton,  D.D.,  appeared  as 
the  representative  of  the  English  Wesleyan  Conference,  by  whom  that 
Church  sent  its  fraternal  greetings,  and  a  special  message  concerning 
slavery,  to  which  an  oflScial  response  was  made  containing  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  statements,  which  after  this  lapse  of  time  are  more 
conspicuous  for  their  moderation  than  their  righteousness :  ^^  But  our 
Churdi  is  extended  through  all  the  States ;  and  it  would  be  wrong 
and  unscriptural  to  enact  a  rule  of  discipline  in  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  State  on  this  subject."  And  again :  "  Under 
the  administration  of  the  venerated  Dr.  Coke,  it  was  attempted  to 
urge  emancipation  in  all  the  States,  but  the  attempt  proved  almost 
ruinous,  and  was  soon  abandoned  by  the  doctor  himself.  While,  there- 
fore, the  Church  has  encouraged  emancipation  in  those  States  where 
the  laws  permit  it,  and  allowed  the  freed  man  to  enjoy  freedom,  we 
have  refrained,  for  conscience'  sake,  from  all  intermeddling  with  the 
subject  in  those  other  States  where  the  laws  make  it  criminal."  The 
reply  quotes  the  instructions  of  Secretary  Watson  to  the  British  Wes- 
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leyan  mifisionaries  in  the  West  Indies  in  1833,  as  follows :  ^'  As  in  the 
colonies  in  which  jon  are  called  to  labor  a  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  Committee  most  strongly  call  to 
your  remembrance  what  was  so  fully  stated  to  you  when  you  were 
accepted  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies,  that  your  only  business 
is  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  slaves  to 
whom  you  may  have  access,  without,  in  the  least  degree,  in  public  or 
private,  interfering  with  their  civil  condition."  Such  was  the  o£Scial 
position  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1840 :  a  position  which 
the  more  ardent  abolitionists  regarded  with  horror,  and  which,  at  all 
hazards,  they  determined  to  change. 

Even  in  New  England  the  Annual  Conferences  were  divided  among 
themselves ;  and  in  some  of  these  Conferences  charges  of  evil  speaking, 
contumacy,  and  the  like,  were  brought  against  certain  of  the  more  vehe- 
ment brethren  who  were  thought  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  Christian 
couitesy  and  charity  in  their  anti-slavery  speeches  and  sermons.  This 
of  course  only  increased  the  excitement.  Anti-slavery  societies  were 
formed  in  Churches  and  in  Conferences ;  and  so  thoroughly  was  the 
Church  permeated  by  this  leaven  of  reform  that  classes,  Sunday-schools, 
missionary  meetings,  and  love-feasts,  were  in  constant  danger  of  being 
turned  into  schools  of  anti-slavery  debate.  The  Southern  Methodists,  * 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  Northern  agitation,  settled 
back  more  determinedly  than  ever  upon  their  pro-slavery  education, 
traditions,  and  habits ;  defied  the  reformers,  denounced  them  as  scliis- 
matics  who  were  attempting  to  destroy  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  damage  which  their  side  of  the 
question  was  receiving,  began  to  insist  that  slave-holding  should  not  be 
considered  a  bar  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Andrew  was  elected  to  the  Episcopacy  by  the  Greneral 
Conference  of  1832.  Early  in  1844  he  married  a  lady  of  Georgia, 
who  was  the  owner  of  slaves,  and  thus  became  constructively  a  slave 
owner.  It  is  said  that  before  this  time  he  had  inherited  two  or 
three  negroes,  whom  he  was  prevented  by  the  laws  of  Georgia 
from  manumitting,  and  whom  he,  therefore,  held  by  necessity;  and 
he  himself  declares,  that,  in  order  not  to  be  compromised  by  this 
property  possessed  by  his  wife,  he  made  over  to  her  all  his  right, 
title,  and  interest  therein.    Nevertheless,  as  husband  and  wife  are  one, 
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BtMOd  Blabop  or  tha  UFihnllit  EplHuptl  Cbiinb,  Boalb. 

[Bom  in  Georgia,  May  3,  1794;  eoUrcd  [he  South  Carulina  CoDference  in 
1812;  wns  ordained  Biebopin  ilic  Mctlioilist  Episcopal  CImrcli  in  1824;  seceded  io 
1844;  HDd  became  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Died  ta 
New  Orieani,  March  2, 1871.] 

Bishop  Andrew  was  denounced  as  a  dave-liolding  Bishop,  and  straight- 
way became  the  target  for  abolition  arrows  from  all  over  the  TJorth. 

Petitions,  memorials,  and  addresses  were  poured  in  npon  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  from  all  quarters,  having  reference  to  this  great  qne»- 
tiou,  and  the  tide  of  excitement  was  so  strong  as  abnost  to  carry  the 
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body  off  its  feet.  Dr.  Capers  of  South  Carolina — afterward  Bishop — 
and  Dr.  Olin,  of  the  New  York  Conference,  offered  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  "  Committee  of  Six  to  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Bishops,  and  report  within  two  days,  as  to  the  possibility  of  adopting 
some  plan,  and  what,  for  the  permanent  pacification  of  the  Church," 
which  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Drs.  Capers,  Olin, 
Winans,  Early,  Hamline,  and  Crandall ;  and  during  their  consideration 
of  the  momentous  subject  intnisted  to  them,  the  whole  Conference 
observed  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer. 

But  peace  was  not  as  yet  in  sight.  On  the  18th  of  May,  Bishop 
Soule,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the 
Episcopacy  from  the  New  York  Conference,  and  who  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  great  minds  of  the  Church  on  the  conservative  side  of 
the  argument,  reported  "  that  after  a  calm  and  deUberate  investigation, 
the  committee  was  unable  to  agree  upon  any  plan  of  compromise." 
Five  days  afterward,  a  resolution  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Fin- 
ley,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Trimble,  D.D.,  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  as 
follows : — 

Whereas,  The  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids  the  doing  any  thing  calculnted 
to  destroy  our  itmerant  General  Superintendency,  and  whereas  Bisiiop  Andrew 
has  become  connected  with  shwery  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  and  this  act  hav- 
ing drawn  after  it  circumstances  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Qeiieral  Confer- 
ence, will  greatly  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  General  Super- 
intendent, if  not  in  some  places  entirely  prevent  it;  therefore, 

JSesohed,  That  it-is  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  -he  desist  from 
the  exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  impediment  remains." 

Over  this  resolution  the  battle  was  finally  joined,  and  the  echoes  of 
that  great  debate  have  even  now  scarcely  died  away.  The  like  of  it 
was  probably  never  heard  in  any  ecclesiastical  assembly  in  America. 
All  the  powers  of  logic,  all  the  arts  of  rhetoric,  all  the  fires  of  enthu- 
siasm, all  the  fury  of  passion,  all  the  intensity  of  outraged  conscience, 
all  the  resistance  of  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  all  the  determination  of 
both  sanctified  and  unsanctified  will,  were  exhausted,  not  on  the  mere 
verbal  sense  of  the  resolution,  but  on  the  great  system  of  sin  and 
misery  which  lay  behind  and  under  it.  Nevertheless  there  was  much 
outward  courtesy  and  little  undue  vehemence  of  manner  in  the 
debate. 
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At  length,  on  the  30th  of  May,  Bishop  Hedding,  that  majestic  man, 
who  was  claimed  by  the  abolitionists  as  their  prince  and  leader,  yet  who 
possessed  sufficient  weight  of  character  and  reputation  for  probity  to 
command  tlie  respect  of  the  slave-holding  party,  suggested  that  the 
Conference  hold  no  session  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  thus  al- 
low the  Bishops  time  to  consult  together,  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  able  to  offer  a  plan  of  adjusting  present  difficulties ;  but  this 
calm  council  was  not  at  all  suited  to  the  heated  temper  of  the  assem- 
bly. Under  lighter  pressure  both  parties  might  have  accepted  it  as  a 
possible  road  out  of  their  confusion ;  but  as  it  was,  both  parties  seemed 
to  suspect  a  snare.  It  is  said  that  the  delegates  of  the  New  England 
Conferences  were  immediately  called  together  to  consult  upon  the 
alarming  prospect  of  a  slight  healing  of  this  great  wound ;  which  meet- 
ing resulted  in  the  unanimous  determination,  "  that  if  Bishop  Andrew 
should  .be  left  by  the  General  Conference  in  the  exercise  of  Episcopal 
functions  it  would  break  up  most  of  the  New  England  Conferences, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  be  holden  together  would  be,  to  secede  in  a 
body  and  invite  Bishop  Iledding  to  preside  over  them."  * 

On  the  first  of  Jime  this  great  battle  was  lost  and  won.  Finley's 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  yeas  to 
sixty-nine  nays.  Of  the  minority,  fifty-seven  were  delegates  from 
^lave-holding  Conferences,  and  twelve  from  non-slave-holding  Confer- 
ences ;  but  only  one  Southern  delegate,  and  he  a  transfer  from  a  North- 
em  Conference,  voted  with  the  majority.  It  was  a  solid  South 
against  a  still  divided  North,  though  in  the  last  named  section  of  the 
Church  antislavery  principles  had  now  become  almost  universal.  Two 
days  afterward,  on  the  morning  of  June  3,  Dr.  Capers  offered  a  paper 
looking  to  a  division  of  the  Church,  which  should  be  inaugurated  at 
the  then  present  General  Conference,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  Dr.  Longstreet  presented  what  is  known  as  the  Declaration  of  the 
Southern  Delegates,  which  was  signed  by  the  entire  delegations,  ex- 
cept two,  from  the  slave-holding  Conferences — fifty-one  names  in  all. 
The  substance  of  this  Declaration  was,  that  the  continued  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition,  and  the  action  of  the  General 
<yonference  in  suspending  Bishop  Andrew,  rendered  the  continuance  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

*  Dr.  James  Porter  in  the  **  Methodbt  Quarterly  ReTiew/*  as  quoted  by  Dr.  If  vers. 
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Ghnrcli  in  the  South  an  impossibility ;  which  Declaration  was  referred 
to  a  committee  who  were  afterward — on  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
M'Ferrin,  of  Tenneseee — instructed,  "  to  advise,  if  posBible,  a  consti- 
tutional plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the  Chorcb,  pro- 
vided they  cannot,  in  their  judgment,  devise  a  plan  for  an  amicable 
adjaBtment  of  the  differences  now  existing  in  the  Church  on  the  snb- 
jcet  of  slaven-. 
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On  tlie  8th  of  June,  Drs.  Durbin,  George  Peck,  and  Elliott,  were 
appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  facts  connected  with  the  proceed- 
ings in  Bishop  Andrew's  case.  On  the  same  day  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution,  offered  bj  the  Committee  of  Nine,  were  adopted, 
which  the  Church  South,  at  that  time  and  ever  since,  has  held  to  be  a 
virtual  and  valid  "Plan  of  Separation,"  under  which  their  Church 
was  subsequently  organized : — 

WhereaSj  A  Declaration  has  been  presented  to  this  General  Conference,  v^ith 
the  signatures  of  fifty-one  delegates  of  the  body,  from  thirteen  Annual  Confer- 
ences in  the  slave-holding  States,  representing  that,  for  various  reasons  enumer* 
atcd,  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  Church-organization 
cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  by  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Qcn- 
eral  Conference  as  now  constituted ;  and  whereas,  in  the  event  of  a  separation,  a 
contingency  to  which  the  Declaration  asks  attention  as  not  improbable,  we  esteem 
it  the  duty  of  this  General  Conference  to  meet  the  emergency  with  Christian 
kindness  and  the  strictest  equity ;  therefore, 

Mesolted,  By  the  delegates  of  the  several  Annual  Conferences  in  General  Con- 
ference assembled,  that  should  the  Annual  Conferences  in  the  slave-holding 
States  find  it  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  the  follow- 
ing rule  shall  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  northern  boundary  of  such  connec- 
tion: All  the  societies,  stations,  and  Conferences  adhering  to  the  Church  in  the 
South,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and  Con- 
ferences, shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral  care  of  the  Southern  Church ; 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  in  nowise  attempt  to 
organize  Churches  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  South,  nor  shall 
they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pastoral  oversight  tlierein ;  it  being  understood  that 
the  ministry  of  the  South  reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  in  relation  to  stations, 
societies,  and  Conferences  adhering,  by  vote  of  a  majority,  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  provided,  also,  that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  societies, 
stations,  and  Conferen(*cs  bordering  on  the  line  of  division,  and  not  to  interior 
charges,  which  shall  in  all  cases  be  left  to  the  oare  of  that  Church  within  whose 
tenitory  they  are  situated. 

This  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-livo 
in  the  affirmative  and  eighteen  in  the  negative ;  the  southern  delegates 
thus  taking  the  responsibility  of  withdrawal,  and  the  whole  body  of 
their  northern  brethren,  with  only  eighteen  exceptions,  opening  the 
door  for  their  departure. 

Just  what  was  signified  by  this  ^^  Plan  of  Separation "  has  been 
matter  of  prolonged  dispute,  but,  happily,  now  its  significance  is  no 
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longer  of  any  practical  importance.  As  an  answer  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion that  has  for  years  been  tossed  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
divisions  of  American  Methodism,  "  Who  wajs  responsible  for  the  seces- 
sion in  1844,  the  North  or  South? "  it  may  be  said  :  New  England  was 
prepared  to  secede  rather  than  accept  slavery  in  the  episcopacy ;  the 
South  was  prepared  to  secede  rather  than  yield  their  views.  The  yeas 
and  nays  showed  the  North  to  be  in  tlie  majority,  and  thus,  as  a  simple 
question  of  numbers,  it  was  of  necessity  the  South  whicli  must  secede, 
since  it  would  not  recede.  Soutliern  authors  declare,  that  the  North 
was  bent  on  changing  the  Constitution  of  the  Church ;  and  doubtless, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  that  which  was  once  charged  upon 
them  as  a  fault  would  now  be  claimed  as  an  honor. 

According  to  the  Discipline,  any  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  required  not  only  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  General  Conference, 
but  also  the  aggregate  vote  of  three  fourths  of  all  the  members  in 
attendance  upon  the  Annual  Conferences  throughout  the  Church,  to 
which  bodies  the  proposed  change  must  be  referred.  The  "  Plan  of 
Separation,"  although  voted  with  such  equanimity  by  the  General  Con- 
ference, failed  to  receive  the  required  three-fourths  vote  in  the  Annual 
Conferences ;  the  slave-holding  Conferences  with  one  voice  approving, 
and  the  non-slave-holding  Conferences  dividing  upon  the  change.* 

Or§^anizatioii  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

South. — What  was  to  be  done  with  the  brethren  whose  right  to  depart 
was  thus  denied,  or  by  what  means  they  were  to  be  reached  after  having 
gone  out  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  those  who  voted  against  ratifying 
the  "  Plan  of  Separation  "  have  not  explained  ;  nor  was  such  explana- 
tion necessary,  for  the  South,  regarding  their  own  action  as  final,  at 
a  Convention  which  met  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
1845,  proceeded  to  organize  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  "  Plan  of  Separa- 
tion." Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  was  elected  pres- 
ident ^t?  tem,y  Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  being  afterward  requested, 
by  unanimous  vote,  to  assume  their  customary  rights  as  presiding  ofScers. 

*  The  aggregate  vote  by  Annual  Conferences  stood  2,185  for,  to  1,070  against  the  change 
of  rule.  The  whole  number  of  traveling  preachers  at  that  time  was  4,621,  of  whom  8,68S 
were  full  members  and  voters.  Of  this  number,  8,205  voted  on  the  change  of  restriction^ 
483  l>cing  absent  or  not  voting. — Appeal  to  the  Bseordi^  by  £.  Q.  Fuller,  D,D, 
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The  right  of  the  General  Conference  to  suspend  a  bishop  without 
any  form  of  trial,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Bisliop  Andrew,  was  then, 
and  has  always  since  been,  disputed  by  the  South,  they  claiming  that 
the  episcopacy  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  Church  autliority  along  with 
the  General  Conference,  and  that  the  only  legal  mode  of  proceeding 
against  a  bishop  is  according  to  the  form  of  trial  set  forth  in  the  Dis- 
cipline. The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Church  Organization,  by 
the  adoption  of  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was 
formally  constituted,  sets  forth  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  General 
Oonference  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  was  extra-judicial,  there 
being  no  law  covering  the  case.  It  also  declares  that  "throughout  the 
Southern  Conferences  the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  Church, 
amounting  to  nearly  five  hundred  thousand,  in  proportion  of  about 
ninety-five  in  a  hundred,  admit  a  division  of  jurisdiction  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  tlie  Southern  and  South-western  Con- 
ferences of  the  slave-holding  States ;  and  this  fact  alone  must  go  far  to 
establish  the  right,  when  it  demonstrates  the  necessity,  of  the  separate 
jurisdiction  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  the  General  Conference  and 
adopted  by  that  body,  in  view  of  such  a  necessity  as  likely  to  exist."  * 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of,  and  arguments  for,  separation, 
in  which  it  is  stated  "  that  every  plan  of  reconciliation  and  adjustment 
regarded  as  at  all  eligible  or  likely  to  succeed  was  offered  by  the  South 
and  rejected  by  the  North,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
submitted  and  adopted  seriatim^  the  liivt  resolution  having  only  four 
votes  in  the  negative,  and  all  the  others  being  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Such  we  regard  as  the  true  position  of  the  Annual  Conferences  represented 
in  this  Convention.  Therefore,  in  view  of  all  the  principles  and  interests  involvtd, 
appealing  to  the  Almighty  Searcher  «)f  henrts  for  the  sincerity  of  our  motives, 
and  humbly  invoking  the  Divine  blessing  upon  our  action, 

Be  it  BcMohedy  By  the  delegates  of  the  several  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
Metho<list  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  slave-holding  States,  in  Geneial  Convention 
assembled.  That  it  is  right,  expedient,  and  necessary  to  erect  the  Annual  Con- 
ferences represented  in  this  Convention  into  a  distinct  Ecclesiastical  Connection, 
separate  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  as  at  present  constituted ;  and,  acox)rdingly,  we,  the  delegates  of 
the  said  Annual  Conferences,  acting  under  the  Provisional  Plan  of  Separation 
Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  do  solemnly  declare  the  jurisdictioo 

*  Keoford's  "  History  of  the  Organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.** 
40 
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liithcrto  exercised  over  said  Annual  Conferences  by  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  entirely  dissolved;  and  that  said  Annual 
Conferences  shall  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  constituted  a  separate  Ecclesiastical 
Connection,  under  the  Provisional  Finn  of  Separation  aforesaid,  and  based  upon, 
the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  comprehending  the  doctrines- 
and  entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  economical  rules  and  regulations  of  said 
Discipline,  except  only  in  so  far  as  verbal  alterations  may  be  necessary  to  a  dis- 
tinct organization;  and  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South. 

Bewhed^  That  while  we  cannot  abandon  or  compromise  the  principles  of  ac- 
tion upon  which  we  proceed  to  a  separate  organization  in  the  South ;  nevertlie- 
less,  cherishing  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain  Christian  union  and  fraternal  inter- 
course with  the  Church,  North,  we  shall  always  be  ready  kindly  and  respectfully 
to  entertain,  and  duly  and  carefully  consider,  any  proposition  or  plan  having  for 
its  object  the  union  of  the  two  great  bodies  in  the  North  and  South,  whether 
such  proposed  union  be  jurisdictional  or  connectional. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention  request  the  Bisliops  presiding  at  the  ensuing 
sessions  of  the  border  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  to- 
incorporate  into  the  aforesaid  Conferences  any  societies  or  stations  adjoining  the 
line  of  division,  provided  such  societies  or  stations,  by  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Plan  of  Separation  aforesaid,  request 
such  an  arrangement. 

Resolved^  That  answer  the  second  of  3d  section,  cliapter  1st,  of  the  Book 
of  Discipline,  be  so  altered  and  amended  as  to  read  as  follows:  'The  General 
Conference  shall  meet  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1846,  in  the 
town  of  Petei-sburg,  Va.,  and  thenceforward,  in  the  month  of  April  or  May, 
once  in  four  years  successively,  and  in  such  place  and  on  such  day  as  shall  be 
fixed  on  by  the  preceding  General  Conference,'  etc. 

Resolved,  That  the  first  answer  in  the  same  chapter  be  altered  by  striking 
out  the  word  *  twenty-one,'  and  inserting  in  its  place  the  word  'fourteen,'  86  a» 
to  entitle  each  Annual  Conference  to  one  delegate  for  every  fourteen  members. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
t  prepare  and  report  to  tlie  General  Conference  of  1846  a  revised  copy  of  the 
present  Discipline,  with  such  changes  as  are  necessary  to  conform  it  to  the  organ* 
ization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

This  action  was  taken  on  the  17th  of  May,  1845.  Two  days  after- 
ward, Bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  were  requested  by  the  Convention 
^^  to  unite  with,  and  become  regular  and  constitutional  Bishops  of,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South."  The  door  was  open  for  any  Soci- 
eties along  the  border  which  might  desire  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
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new.  organization,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  propare  and  report 
to  tlie  General  Conference  of  1840  a  revised  copy  of  the  present  Dis- 
cipline, with  such  changes  as  might  be  necessary  to  conform  it  to  the 
or^nization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sontli. 

Border  Troubles. — The  attempt  to  divide  men  according  to 
their  opinions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  follow  a  geographical  linc^  it 
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one  wliicli  must  always  be  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  the  opinions  which  are  thus  territorially  laid 
off.  On  both  sides  of  tlie  line  which  at  that  time  separated  freedom 
from  slavery,  there  were  persons  w^hose  views  did  not  accord  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  their  neighbors.  There  were  Societies  north 
of  tlie  Hne  a  majority  of  which  were  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  and 
there  were  Societies  widely  sciittered  tlu-ough  the  South  wliich  repu- 
diated the  '"  Plan  of  Separation."  Especially  was  this  true  in  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  from  which  States  petitions  signed  by 
nearly  three  thousand  persons  were  presented  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence after  the  adoption  of  the  ''  Plan  of  Separation,"  complaining  of 
its  effect  upon  them,  and  asking  for  recognition  as  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  the  apj)ointment  of  ministers 
from  its  body  to  their  pulpits ;  a  fact  which  since  that  time  hius  been 
frequently  recited  in  the  sl^^rp  controversies  over  this  question 
as  a  justiiication  of  the  parent  Church  in  holding  its  ground  at  the 
South. 

The  "  Plan  of  Separation "  also  gave  a  large  opportunity  for  dis- 
putes concerning  the  titles  to  Chlirch  property ;  and  for  yeai*s  there 
were  border  wars  hctween  the  two  Churches,  distressingly  similar  in 
temper,  if  not  in  manner,  to  those  which  history  records  between  neigh- 
boring nations,  each  of  which  is  too  fond  of  the  territory  of  the  other. 
There  was  also  a  question  concerning  the  rights  of  the  Church  South 
in  the  property  of  the  Book  Concern  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati; 
which  property,  after  much  litigation,  was  adjudged  to  be  divided 
according  to  the  claim  of  the  Southern  Church. 

The  General  Conference  of  1848  inherited,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
^he  troubles  of  that  of  1844.  The  prompt  departure  of  the  Church 
South  after  the  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew  was  at  lirst 
thought  to  be  a  relief,  and  an  action  which,  therefore,  should  he  con- 
curred in  as  curing,  though  by  a  desperate  remedy,  the  agitation  whicli 
for  years  had  raged  like  a  fever  in  the  ecclesiastical  body.  But  the 
narrow  escape  of  the  ratification  of  the  "Plan  of  Separation"  by 
three-fourths  of  the  Annual  Conferences  was  seized  upon  bj'^  certain 
brethren  at  the  North  as  a  basis  for  a  claim  whereby  the  division  of 
the  Church  property  might  be  refused.  This  scheme  found,  as  usual, 
advocates  who  were  governed  more  by  their  feelings  than  their  judg- 
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ment ;  technical  points  of  law  were  raised  against  a  division  of  the 
Church  property  in  the  Book  Concern ;  and  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  defending  opinions 
already  expressed,  certain  great  minds  in  the  Church  kept  up  the  agi- 
tation which  otherwise  gave  promise  of  subsiding :  however,  a  charita- 
ble judgment  should  be  formed  of  this  partisanship,  since  the  roar  of 
battle  was  still  sounding  in  their  ears  and  the  hot  blood  of  contention 
was  still  boiling  in  their  veins. 

The  iirst  General  Conference  of  the  Church  South  was  held  at 
Petersburg  in  1846,  at  which  an  organization,  closely  copied  from  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  effected ;  and  at  which,  as  a 
token  of  brotherly  kindness  toward  their  former  co-religionists,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  was  appointed  a  fraternal  messenger  from 
the  Church  South  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  "and  as  such 
he  appeared  at  the  General  Conferei^'e  of  1848.  By  this  time  that 
body  had  committed  itself  to  the  policy  of  non-recognition  of  the 
Church  South,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  "  Plan  of  Separation  "  in 
the  Annual  Conferences,  and  to  receive  Dr.  Pierce  as  a  delegate  there- 
from might  be  deemed  an  inconsistency. 

Dr.  Pierce  proposed  that  the  General  Conference  to  which  he  was 
accredited  should  first  settle  the  question  of  fraternity,  and  afterward 
give  attention,  on  a  brotherly  basis,  to  the  financial  and  territorial  dif- 
ficulties which  had  grown  np  between  the  two  Churches :  but  certain 
leaders  in  the  controversy  protested  that  to  receive  Dr.  Pierce  at  all, 
except  as  a  commissioner  to  settle  difliculties,  would  be  to  recognize 
the  status  of  the  Church  South  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  American 
Methodism ;  a  course  which  would  not  only  imperil  certain  property 
rights  claimed  by  the  parent  Church,  but  also  override  the  opinions 
which  certain  leaders  had  set  forth ;  and  Dr.  Pierce,  chagrined  as  well 
as  grieved,  after  a  courteous  and  dignified  statement  of  his  views,  and 
those  of  the  body  which  he  represented,  took  his  departure,  and  thus 
the  door  through  the  division  wall  was  bolted  and  barred. 

The  separation  being  now  complete,  the  General  Rule  on  Slavery  in 
the  Discipline  of  the  mother  Church  was  changed,  so  as  to  forbid  slave- 
holding  as  well  as  slave-trading,  and  thus,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice, 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  saved  from  that  great  sin.  The 
South,  of  course,  expunged  the  rule  against  slavery. 
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Methodism  During^  the  l¥ar.— The  same  cause  which  had 
now  rent  the  Churcli  asunder  at  length  produced  a  like  calamity  in  the 
nation.  Perhaps  the  success  of  the  "Plan  of  Separation"  was  an 
added  encouragement  to  the  State-rights  party  of  the  South,  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  a  slave-holding  Confederacy  which  should  be  to  the 
original  United  States  of  America  what  slave-holding  Methodism  had 
become  toward  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
province  of  this  history  to  recall  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  the  great  Civil 
War  in  our  country.  Methodism,  as  "  The  Church  of  the  People," 
both  North  and  South,  was  doubtless  in  tlie  forefront  of  the  fight  on 
both  sides ;  for  the  war  was  but  a  lighting  over  again,  with  powder 
and  shot,  the  very  same  battle  which,  with  words  for  weapons,  had 
called  forth  the  energy,  the  zeal,  and  the  wrath  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  Annual  and  General  Conferences  of  the  Church.  The  Methodism 
of  the  North  proudly  records  the  honor  conceded  to  it  by  President 
Lincoln,  of  sending  '^more  soldiers  to  the  field  and  more  nurses  to  the 
hospitals  than  any  other  religious  ])ody : "  and  doubtless  the  Methodism 
of  the  South  was  no  whit  behind  us  in  sustiiining  its  poUtical  opinions 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  nursing  its  sick  and  dving  soldiers,  and  in 
sending  up  its  prayers  to  Heaven  for  blessings  on  what  was  foredoomed 
to  be  a  lost  cause.  For  four  terrible  years  brethren  by  thousands,  who 
had  once  been  members  of  the  same  Christian  communion,  rose  up  in 
what  each  believed  true  patriotic  wrath,  and  sought  to  kill  one  another; 
and  it  must  ever  be  but  mournful  satisfaction  for  any  good  man  to 
know  that  the  hands  on  his  side  of  the  conflict  scattered  the  most  death 
and  dug  the  most  graves.  Let  this  bloody  record  pass.  The  great 
Head  of  the  Church  alone  can  know  against  what  souls,  both  North 
and  South,  to  write  the  awful  charges  of  hatred,  devastation,  cruelty, 
and  death ;  as  also  he  alone  can  pardon  the  penitent  for  these  great 
offenses  against  his  law  and  his  Church. 

The  Methodist  Epi§eopal  Chureh  Ag^ain  in  the 
South. — During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  War  the  armies  of  the 
North  occupied  and  held  some  important  positions  in  the  southern 
territory,  and  the  clergy  therein  were  forbidden  to  pray  in  their 
churches  for  the  success  of  the  Confederacy.  In  New  Orleans,  espe- 
cially, General  Butler  annoimced  that  such  supplications  would  be  pun- 
ished by  military  law,  on  the  ground  that  such  prayers  encouraged  the 
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secessionists  to  hold  out  against  the  Union  forces,  and  that  the  min- 
istrations of  the  southern  clergy  were  firing  the  southern  heart. 

Among  the  churches  whicli  were  closed  by  military  authority  were 
some  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  these, 
by  order  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  were  placed  at  the 
disposiil  of  IJishop  Ames  as  tlie  representative  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
•copal  Church.  The  order  under  which  Bishop  Ames  acted  was  as 
follows : — 

War  Depabtment, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 
WAsniNOTON,  Nov.  80,  1868. 

To  the  Genenil  commanding  the  Department'  of  the  Missouri,  the  Tennessee,  and 
the  Gulf,  and  all  Qenerals  commanding  Armies,  Detachments,  and  Corps  and 
Posts,  and  all  Officers  in  tlie  Service  of  the  United  States  in  the  above-men- 
tioned Department: — 

Tou  are  hereby  directed  to  ])Iace  at  the  disposal  of  Rev.  Bishop  Ames  all 
bouses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  which 
a  loyal  minister,  who  has  been  appointed  by  a  loyal  Bishop  of  said  Church,  does 
not  now  officiate. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Government,  in  its  efforts  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  the  community  and  peace  to  the  nation,  that  Christian  ministers 
should,  by  example  and  precept,  support  and  foster  the  loyal  sentiment  of  the 
people.  Bisliop  Ames  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  this  Department,  and  no 
doubt  is  entertained  that  all  ministers  appointed  by  him  will  be  entirely  loyal. 
Tou  are  expected  to  give  him  all  the  aid,  countenance,  and  support  practicable 
in  the  execution  of  his  important  mission. 

You  are  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  Bishop  Ames  and  his  clerk  with 
transportation  and  subsistence,  when  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
service,  and  will  afford  them  courtesy,  assistance,  and  protection. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Similar  authority  to  that  conferred  upon  Bishop  Ames  was  given 
to  the  representatives  of  tlio  Nortliem  Baptist,  Presbjrterian,  and  other 
Churches ;  the  Northern  generals  in  command  at  the  South  being  or- 
dered to  allow  loyal  ministers  of  these  various  denominations  to  occupy 
the  vacant  pulpits  of  their  several  churches  in  the  captured  territory ; 
«ome  of  which  were  vacant  by  the  flight  of  their  regular  clergy,  and 
others  by  the  operation  of  military  law. 
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[Bom  May  27,  1796,  at  Hancork,  N  Y     joined  tlie  Ohio  Confirence  in  1813; 
was  ordnined  Biehop  in  1850;  <iic<1  September  8,  of  the  same  lear,  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.] 

During  the  occapation  of  New  Orleans  the  Northern  officers  and 
soldiers  there  stationed  rallied  around  the  chief  representative  of 
Northern  Methodism,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman,  who  by  Bishop 
Aiiiop  was  appointed  to  the  Carondelet-street  Church ;  one  of  the  finest 
Louses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
For  a  considerable  time  this  was  the  leading  Church  in  the  city. 
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The  holding  of  Christian  sanctuaries  as  trophies  of  war  is  no  new 
thing  in  the  history  of  so-called  civilized  warfare.  In  the  Revolution- 
ary War  the  armies  of  King  George  had  made  riding-schools,  mag- 
azines, and  barracks  of  American  houses  of  worship ;  and  during  the 
Civil  War  numbers  of  the  Southern  churches  shared  the  same  fate. 
Of  tliis,  however,  the  South  made  no  special  complaint — at  least  no 
complaint  in  the  name  of  religion ;  but  when  Northern  Methodists, 
by  military  authority,  possessed  themselves  of  the  property  of  their 
f onner  brothers,  an  estrangement  between  these  two  sections  of  Meth- 
odism was  produced,  wider  and  more  bitter  even  than  that  occasioned 
by  the  War  itself.  This  led,  in  certain  quarters,  to  the  raising  of  the 
old  legal  question  as  to  the  unconstitutional  departure  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South ;  and  it  was  hinted  tliat  perhaps  the  original 
body,  from  which  the  South  had  seceded,  might  have  some  construct- 
ive claim  to  the  property  in  dispute. 

After  the  conclusion  of  tlie  war  these  Churches  were  all  restored  to 
their  original  owners ;  but  Northern  Methodism  having  now  planted 
itself  in  the  Southern  territory,  and  taken  under  its  special  care  and  tu- 
telage many  thousands  of  the  freedmen — who  could  hardly  expect  to  re- 
ceive much  aid  in  religion  and  learning  from  the  Churches  controlled  by 
their  former  masters — prepared  to  hold  its  ground  and  extend  its  power 
throughout  the  Southern  country.  For  a  time  the  progress  of  religion 
among  the  ex-slaves,  under  the  operation  of  the  Frcedmen's  Aid 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  under  the  work- 
ing of  similar  organizations  of  other  Christian  communions,  was  rapid  ; 
schools,  colleges,  and  theological  seminaries  for  black  scholars,  teachers^ 
ar  1  preachers,  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic ;  and  when  the  smoke  of  battle 
had  been  cleared  from  Southern  eyes,  they  beheld  a  strong  and  flourish- 
ing body  of  colored  Methodists  in  the  South  who  held  the  most  loyal 
and  grp*«*ful  allegiance  to  the  Northern  branch  of  Methodism.  The 
same  was  true  of  other  Northern  branches  of  the  Church. 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  the  administration  of 
President  Johnson  revived  the  Southern  spirit,  and  rekindled  the  hope 
of  secessionists;  and  a  systematic,  and  already  largely  successful, 
attempt  was  made  to  gain  by  policy  what  had  been  lost  by  war.  It  is 
no  unkindness  to  the  Southern  people  to  say,  in  this  connection,  what 
their  chief  editors  and  orators  have  publicly  declared,  namely,  that  the 
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issues  which  were  settled  adversely  to  them  in  the  late  appeal  to  arms 
were  only  temporarily  settled.  In  these  statements  they  are. to  be 
<5redited  with  a  terrible  consistency,  which  began  at  length  to  manifest 
itself  not  only  in  rhetoric,  but  by  many  acts  of  violence  and  crime 
against  Methodists,  black  and  white.  A  single  issue  of  the  "  Christian 
Advocate,"  in  1879,  contains  a  record  republished  from  the  "  Meth- 
odist Advocate,"  at  Atlanta,  of  tliirty-four  Methodist  preachere  and 
teachers,  both  white  and  black,  who  were  beaten,  robbed,  and  some 
of  them  murdered,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  for  the  crime  of  preaching  in  colored 
<5ongregations  and  teaching  in  colored  schools  under  the  direction  and 
patronage  of  the  Xorthern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  against  which 
body  the  ruffianism  of  the  South  seemed  to  have  especial  ^vrath. 

It  was,  let  us  believe,  not  because  of,  but  despite  of,  the  influence 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cluirch,  South,  that  such  great  iniquities 
were  perpetrated  without  fear  of  punishment ;  these  being  only  a  few 
among  the  thousands  of  similar  outrages  and  murders  which  followed 
the  nominal  conclusion  of  the  greatest  civil  war  that  ever  cursed  the 
■earth ;  nevertheless,  in  certain  quarters  these  outcroppings  of  barba- 
rism were  made  use  of  to  widen,  if  possible,  the  estrangement  between 
the  two  sections  of  American  Methodism,  which,  as  would  appear,  had 
already  become  hopelessly  divided. 

Fraternity  Re-e!^tabli§hed. — In  view  of  the  terrible  array 
of  facts  just  mentioned  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  of  grace  could 
have  been  sufficient  to  reconcile  these  divided  brethren ;  yet  in  spite  of 
the  Church  War  and  the  Civil  War,  with  all  their  accompanying  evils 
and  horrors,  there  was,  down  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  best  men  i^ 
both  sections  of  the  Churcli,  so  nmch  of  love  for  their  common  faith 
and  order,  and  so  much  of  pride  in  their  common  heroic  history,  that 
these  deserts  and  mountains  by  which  each  had  been  separated  from 
the  other,  as  it  might  be  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  have  now, 
thanks  be  to  God !  been  overpassed,  and  the  best  men  in  both  bodies, 
who  always  stood  nearest  to  each  other,  have  once  more  joined  fra- 
ternal hands. 

The  history  of  Christendom  furnishes  no  parallel  to  this  reconcil- 
iation. Let  us  hope  that  as  now  His  grace  has  shown  so  glorious  a 
triumph,  the  other  and  shorter  distances  of  temper  if  not  of  doctrine^ 
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[Bom  Jbduht;  1,  1766,  in  Bedford  Co.,  Vii. ;  entered  the  Virginift  Conference 
Id  1807;  vaa  ordained  Bishop  in  1854;  died  Nov.  6,  1873,  nt  Lrncliburgb,  V&.] 


whicli  Lave  divided  the  body  of  Cliriet  may  be  overpassed,  and  thuA 
the  prayer  of  our  Lord  may  be  speedily  aii&wercd,  that  in  heart,  if  not 
in  name,  hie  people  shall  be  one.  If  these  Methodist  brethren  can 
ahake  hands  over  snch  a  chaem,  there  is  no  conceivable  gulf  wide 
«nongh  to  keep  God's  people  apart  I 

In  the  month  of  April,  1869,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurcli  held  in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  the  first 
ofBcial  overture  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Church  to 
the  Church  South  was  decided  upon.  The  Episcopacy  has  always 
maintained  its  traditional  conservatism.  Into  this  upper  and  inner 
circle  the  wilder  passions  which  sway  the  membership  and  the  ministry 
in  their  great  assemblies  very  seldom  enter  ;  thus  it  was  that  in  spite 
of  tlie  zeal  of  victory  on  one  side,  and  the  rage  of  defeat  on  the 
other,  the  Bishops  of  the  two  sections  of  Methodism  maintained  per- 
sonal, if  not  oflScial,  friendship.  By  this  time  the  progress  of  religion 
and  of  events  had  removed  much  of  the  rancor  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, had  led  the  South  to  secede ;  in  the  next,  had  moved  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  to  reject  the  Fraternal  Messenger  and  Message  of  tlie 
Church  South;  and  which,  through  all  the  years  of  civil  strife  had 
surged  and  boiled  until,  on  either  hand,  political  opinions  had  been  mis- 
taken for  Christian  doctrines,  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  religious 
zeal.  The  Bishops,  bein^i:  by  their  office  and  their  opportunity  the 
least  removed  from  their  brethren  across  the  line,  and  remembering 
that  it  was  their  turn  to  make  advances,  reached  out  their  hands,  in 
the  persons  of  Bishops  Janes  and  Simpson,  to  their  brethren  the 
Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  whom  this  first 
fraternal  delegation  from  Korth  to  South  was  courteously  received  at 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  the  7th  of  May,  1869. 

The  communication  of  Bishops  Janes  and  Simpson  was  an  over- 
ture for  reunion  under  the  vote  of  the  General  Conference  of  1868,  at 
Chicago,  at  which  a  Commission  of  eight  members  had  been  appointed 
to  treat  with  similar  commissions  from  any  other  Metliodist  Church 
which  might  desire  a  union  with  them ;  an  action  which  had  primary 
reference  to  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  but  which 
was  extended  so  as  to  cover  all  cases  that  might  arise. 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  Southern  Bishops  responded  in  a  dignified 
though  friendly  document;  taking  exception  to  the  statemenls  of 
Bishops  Janes  and  Simpson,  "  that  the  great  cause  wliich  led  to  the 
separation  from  us  of  both  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  the  countiy 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  passed  away,"  and 
replying,  "  Slavery  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  the  cause,  but  the  occa- 
sion only,  of  that  separation,  the  necessity  of  which  we  regretted  as^ 
much  as  you."    The  document  also  recalls  the  refusal  of  the  Greneral 
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Conference  to  accept  the  Southern  Fraternal  Delegate,  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Pierce,  and  reaseerte  his  final  words  spoken  on  that  occasion,  when  he 
said,  "Yon  will  therefore  regard  this  communication  as  final  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  She  can  never  renew 
the  offer  of  fraternal  relations  between  the  two  great  bodies  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  in  the  United  States.  But  the  proposition  can  be 
renewed  at  any  time,  eitlier  now  or  hereafter,  bj  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church ;  and  if  ever  made  tfpon  the  basis  of  the  '  Plan  of  Sep- 
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aration,'  as  adopted  hy  tlie  General  Conference  of  1844,  the  Church 
South  will  cordially  entertain  the  proposition." 

Their  reply  also  states,  with  entire  frankness,  the  southern  objoc- 
tions  to  the  conduct  of  northern  missionaries  and  agents  who  had  been 
sent  into  their  portion  of  the  country  with  the  "  avowed  purpose  to 
disintegrate  and  absorb  our  Societies."  "We  do  not  say,"  continues 
the  document,  "  that  our  own  people  have  been  in  every  instance  of 
these  unliappy  controversies  and  tempers  without  blame  as  toward 
jou ;  but  this  we  say,  if  any  offenses  against  the  law  of  love,  committed 
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by  those  under  our  appointment — any  aggresBtons  npou  your  just  priv- 
ileges and  rights  are  properly  represented  to  ns — the  representation 
will  be  respectfully  considered,  and  we  shall  stand  ready,  by  all  the 
:utlliority  and  influence  we  have,  to  restrain  and  correct  them." 

Tlie  iitjxt  stop  toward  fraternity  was  tlie  visit  of  Bishop  Janes  and 
tliu  ICev.  William  T^.  Harris,  D.D.,  then  Missionary  Secretary  at  New 
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York,  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Church,  South,  at  Memphis,. 
in  1870.  That  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  then  the  President  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  New  Jersey,  the  Rev.  John  M'Clin- 
took,  D.D.,  was  originally  appointed  as  the  colleague  of  Bishop  Janes, 
but  upon  his  death,  March  4,  1870,  Dr.  Harris  was  appointed  in  his 
stead. 

The  reception  of  these  two  delegates  by  tlie  southern  Conference 
was  conspicuous  both  for  its  dignity  and  its  courtesy.  They  still  main- 
tained their  original  position,  and  while  acknowledging  the  desirability 
of  fraternal  relations,  recalled  the  oft-repeated  statement  of  the  initial 
step  essential  thereto,  namely,  A  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the 
original  "  Plan  of  Separation,"  which  was  the  basis  of  the  organization 
of  the  Church  South. 

The  General  Conference  of  1872  authorized  the  Bishops  to- 
appoint  a  delegation,  consisting  of  two  ministers  and  one  layman,  ta 
represent  tliem  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Church  South,  to  be 
held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1874.  The  proceedings  on  that  memorable 
occasion  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Book 
Concerns  of  the  two  Churches,  entitled  "  Formal  Fraternity,"  to  which 
the  readers  of  this  volume  are  referred  for  the  admirable  addresses  in 
full  of  Drs.  Albert  S.  Hunt,  Charles  H.  Fowler,  and  Gen.  Clinton  B. 
Fisk,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  response  of  the  committee  to  whom 
their  words  and  their  mission  were  referred. 

As  a  fitting  response  to  these  Fraternal  Ilepresentatives  the  Louis- 
ville Conference  adopted  the  following  resolutions : — 

Rete^dd^  1.  That'  this  General  Conference  has  received  with  pleasure  the 
frateraal  greetings  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  conveyed  to  us  by  their 
Delegates,  and  that  our  College  of  Bishops  be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  Delegation,  consisting  of  two  ministers  and  one  layman,  to  bear  our 
Christian  salutations  to  their  next  ensuing  Qeneral  Conference. 

Be9oUed^  2.  That,  in  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  formal  fraternity  be- 
tween the  two  Churches,  our  CoUegre  of  Bishops  is  authorised  to  appoint  a  Com* 
mission,  consisting  of  three  ministers  and  two  laymen,  to  meet  a  similar  Com- 
mission authorized  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy 
and  to  adjust  all  existing  difficaltiet. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above,  the  College  of  Bishops  of  the  Church 
South,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  May,  1875,  appointed  the  venerable 
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Itcv.  Lovick  Pierce,  U.D.,  tlie  Ecv.  James  A.  Dimcan,  D.D.,  Pres- 
ident of  Raiidolpli  Macon  College,  Va.,  and  Landoo  C.  Garland,  LL.D., 
the  Cliaucellor  of  the  Vanderbilt  University,  as  Fraternal  Delegates  to 
the  General  Confei-ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churi'h ;  and  tlie 
Rev.  E.  H.  Myers,  U.D.,  Rev.  R.  K.  Hargrove,  D.D.,  Rev.  Thomaa  M. 
Finney,  D.D.,  the  Hon.  Trnsten  Polk,  and  Hon.  David  Clopton,  u 
Ooiuuiiesioners  to  meet  a  similar  Commission  from  tho  North. 
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A  Memorable  Day.— The  appearance  of  the  Fraternal  Dele- 
gates of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  the  General  Con* 
ference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Baltimore,  in  1876, 
marked  the  actual  commencement  of  fraternal  relations,  which  the  best 
men  in  both  parties  had  so  long  and  earnestly  desired.  The  12th  of  May 
was  the  time  appointed  for  their  reception,  and  on  this  day  the  Confer- 
ence reached  its  climax  of  interest.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  vast  assemblage  was  moved  to  a  solemn  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  words  cannot  describe.  The  revered  Bisliop  Janes  presided, 
and  at  the  hour  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foss,  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
University,  came  forward  to  present  to  the  Chairman  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dun- 
can, who  was  then  introduced  to  the  Conference,  which  body  arose  to 
receive  him.  In  like  manner  next  appeared  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman, 
introducing  Chancellor  Garland,  who  was  also  introduced  to  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Conference  with  the  same  token  of  respect. 

The  Rev.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.D.,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Confer- 
ence, failed  to  appear.  He  commenced  his  journey  toward  Baltimore, 
in  spite  of  the  burden  of  more  than  ninety  years  which  was  upon  him, 
but  was  obh'ged  to  stop  on  the  way,  and  could  only  send  the  greeting 
which  he  had  so  greatly  desired  to  bring.  In  his  address  he  thus  struck 
the  key-note  of  the  restored  harmony  :  "  We  protest  against  any  longer 
use  of  the  popular  phrase  *  two  Mcthodisms '  as  between  us.  There  is 
but  one  Episcopal  Methodism  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
you  and  we  together  make  up  this  one  Methodism."  In  reference  to 
the  points  at  issue,  he  wrote :  "  We  do  not  believe  that  these  difBcul- 
ties  ought  ever  to  be  discussed  in  either  General  Conference  at  large. 
They  are  delicate,  sensitive  things,  never  to  be  settled  by  chafing 
speeches ;  but,  as  we  believe,  can  be  speedily  prayed  and  talked  to  death 
by  a  joint  board  of  discreet  brethren  intent  upon  Christian  peace." 

After  reading  the  communication  of  Dr.  Pierce,  which  was  list- 
ened to  as  the  words  of  a  beloved  father  in  Israel,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Duncan  made  his  memorable  address,  which  had  in  it  something  of 
the  peaceful  spirit  of  heaven,  to  which  he  was  so  soon  to  ascend. 

"Charity,**  said  he,  **i8  a  provision,  not  for  unity  bnt  for  diversity.  .  .  . 

Heaven  send  us  rest  from   these  miserable,  unhappy  controversies!  ...  I  am 

aware,  Mr.  President,  tliat  some  persons  will  not  cease  from  that  kind  of  wsirfarc 

in  wliich  they  have  so  much  pleasure.     But,  sir,  harmony  with  such  people  is 
41 
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Htmplj  impossible ;  the  only  harm  on;  they  ever  know  is  of  some  unhappy  tnne- 
tliat  thty  aloue  cati  aing.  .  .  Our  proposal  is:  Let  us  appoint  wiie  men  to  adjust. 
nU  questions  of  real  conflict  )ietweea  tliew  two  Charches:  let  us  pray  the  Qod  of 
all  wisdom  and  peace  to  direct  them  to  right  conclusions:  uid  then  bury  forerer 
the  weapons  of  war,  and  move  oq  to  the  better.  Iirigbtcr  conqueal*  of  peace! 

"And  now,  air,  agiiin  I  abIi,  Whiit  is  Cl>ri>tiaii  fraiernitj,  and  on  what  ground 
du  wc  cstahlisli  it)     I  answer  explicitly,  Chrlatian  fraternity  i*  the  reciprocal 
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recognition  of  Christ  in  each  other.  Where  no  such  relations  to  Christ  exist 
there  can  be  no  fraternity.  There  is  but  one  principle  of  communion  in  Chris- 
tianity. St.  John  has  stated  it  clearly  and  beautifully:  *Our  fellowship  is  with 
the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  ...  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is 
in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin/ 

^'If  fraternity  is  any  thing,  it  is,  at  least,  an  end  of  strife — ^it  is  peace;  it  is  a 
delightful  silence  after  a  long  battle;  it  is  the  calm  after  the  noise  of  waters  and 
the  tumult  of  the  elements  when  the  Master  has  said,  '*  Peace,  be  still."  It  is 
an  end  of  the  calamitous  s))ectacle  of  Christian  antagonisms  which  only  bad  men 
applaud.  It  is  exchanging  discord  for  harmony,  and  broken  and  jarring  strings 
for  harps  sweetly  tuned  and  full  o#  sacred  music.  Ah,  brethren,  in  that  eternity 
to  which  we  are  all  rapidly  advancing,  when  earthly  enmities  and  all  the  fiery 
passions  that  consume  human  peace  shall  have  sunk  into  ashes,  and  petty  strifes 
of  time  shall  seem  but  miserable  follies  of  which  we  are  ashamed,  how  many  men 
will  then  wish  their  bitter  words  had  been  unsaid  I " 

After  Dr.  Duncan  came  Chancellor  Garland,  with  a  brief  address 
admirably  befitting  the  occasion. 

To  these  words,  so  fitly  spoken,  the  Conference  and  the  vast  repre- 
sentative Methodist  assembly  listened  with  emotions  that  swept  the 
whole  circuit  of  their  Christian  feeling,  now  calling  forth  cheers  and 
hallelnjalis,  and  now  melting  the  great  assembly  to  tears.  In  due 
time  the  Committee  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  question  of 
appointing  a  Commission  reported  the  followiiig,  whicli  was  cordially 
adopted : — 

To  Tire  CiEKERAL  CoNFEREiTCE:  Your  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  borne  to  us  with  the  Christian  salutntions  of  our  sister 
Church,  providin<>:  for  tiie  appointment  of  a  Commission  on  the  part  of  that  body, 
to  meet  asimihir  Commission  authorized  l>y  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  beg 
leave  to  report  that  they  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: — 

"* li€9olv€d^  That  in  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  formal  fraternity  between 
tiie  two  Churclies,  our  Board  of  Bishops  are  instructed  to  appoint  a  Commission, 
consisting  of  three  ministers  and  two  l.-iymen.  to  meet  a  similar  Commission  au- 
thorized l»y  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
and  to  adjust  nil  existing  difficulties/' 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,        F.  C.  Hollidat, 
A.  C.  Grouce.  John  D.  Blake, 

OTJVEIt  HOYT,  WiLi.lAM    K.   CLAIIK, 

James  W.  W.  Bolton. 
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Tenth  Bliliop  or  Ihc  MMhodlti  EplMopi]  Chareli,  BoaU. 
[Burn  ID  Cliarlcston,  8.  C,  Junuary  29,   1808;  entered  South  Carolina  Con- 
fL-rencc  in  1828;  ordained  Bislinp  in  1866.     Re  residw  ftt  ChnrlcBton,  8.  C] 

The  following  Coininissionei-s  were  n|>poiiitcd  under  the  foregoing 
resolution:  Morris  D'C,  Crawford,  D.D.,  IJon.  Enoeli  L.  Fanclier, 
LL.D.,  Erasmus  Q.  Fuller,  D.D.,  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  John  V. 
Newman,  D.D. 

Meetingr  of  the  Joint  Commission. — On  the  17tlL  of 
AuguBt,  1876,  the  Joint  Commission  representing  the  two  General 
Conferenecs  met  at  Congrces  Hall,  Cape  May,  New  Jersoy.     It  \a 
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worthy  of  notice  that  the  Southern  Commission  included  the  author 
of  a  vohime  entitled  "  Disruption  of  the  Church,"  (Rev.  E.  H.  Myers, 
D.D.,)  while  on  the  Northern  Commission  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller, , 
whose  "Appeal  to  the  Records"  was  published  as  a  review  and  a 
rejoinder.  The  Commission  from  the  North  was  perhaps  as  thor- 
oughly representative  as  any  equal  nniubcr  of  men  could  have  been. 
It  included  the  veteran  New  York  Presiding  Elder,  Dr.  M.  D'C. 
Crawford ;  the  eminent  jurist,  Dr.  E.  L.  Fancher ;  the  vigorous  editor, 
author,  and  commander  of  the  Atlanta  out-post.  Dr.  E.  Q.  Fuller ;  the 
sagacious,  wann-hearted,  eloquent  Christian  soldier.  General  Clinton 
B.  Fisk ;  and  the  clerical  diplomatist,  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman. 

The  first  important  step  was  the  formal  announcement  by  the 
Southern  Commission  that  they  were  empowered  to  treat  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  much-contested  "  Plan  of  Separation,"  to  which  announce- 
ment response  was  made  in  substance,  that,  though  there  might  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  force  and  meaning  of  that  well-known 
document,  there  was  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the  Northern  Commission 
to  prevent  their  entering  upon  the  business  in  hand  on  the  basis  indi- 
cated by  their  Southern  brethren.  To  remove  all  obstacles  to  formal 
fraternity  between  the  two  Churches  the  following  Declaration  was 
unanimously  adopted : — 

Declaration  and  Basis  of  Fraternity  between  said  Churches. 

Encli  of  said  Churches  is  a  legitimate  Branch  of  Episcopal  Methodism  in  the 
United  Stiites,  having  a  common  origin  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  organ- 
ized in  17B4. 

8ince  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  South,  was  con- 
Bummated  in  1845,  by  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  Southern  Annual 
Conferences,  ministers,  and  memi>crs,  to  adhere  to  that  Communion,  it  has  been 
an  evangelical  Church,  reared  on  scriptural  foundations,  and  her  ministers  and 
members,  with  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  have  constituted  one 
Methodist  family,  tliough  in  distinct  ecclesiastical  connections. 

Tlius  this  great  historie  contention  came  to  an  end,  and  the  final 
adjustment  of  actual  cases  of  dispute  was  now  in  order. 

On  taking  up  the  Church  property  difficulties  the  following  pre- 
liminary rules  for  adjustment  were  adopted : — 

Rules  for  the  Adjustment  of  Adverse  Cladcs  to  Churoh  Property. 
Rule  I.  In  cases  not  adjudicated  by  the  Joint  Commission,  any  Society  of 
cither  Church,  constituted  according  to  its  Discipline,  now  occupying  the  Church 
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Property,  alinll  remain  in  posai-'aaion  tlipreof ;  jirotided,  that  where  there  is  now 
in  the  rome  place  a  Society  of  more  members  attached  to  the  other  Church,  and 
which  has  hitherto  claimed  the  use  of  the  property,  the  latter  sliall  I>e  entitled 
to  such  possession. 

RuLB  n.  Forasmuch  ns  the  Joint  Oommission  have  no  power  to  aunitl  decit- 
ions  respecting  Churoh  Property  made  l>;  the  State  Courts,  the  Joint  Commit- 
don  ordfliii  in  respect  tlicreof : — 
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1.  In  cases  in  which  such  a  decision  has  been  made,  or  in  which  there  exists 
mn  agreement,  the  same  shall  be  carried  out  in  good  faith. 

2.  In  communities  where  there  are  two  Societies,  one  belonging  to  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  and  the  other  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
which  have  adversely  claimed  the  Church  Property,  it  is  recommended  that  with- 
out delay  they  amicably  compose  their  differences  irrespective  of  the  strict  Ifegal 
title,  and  settle  the  same  according  to  Christiun  principles,  the  equities  of  the 
particular  case,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  afore- 
going rule.  But  if  such  settlement  cannot  be  speedily  made,  then  the  question 
shall  be  referred  for  equitable  decision  to  three  arbitrators— one  to  be  chosen  by 
•each  claimant  from  their  respective  Societies,  and  the  two  thus  chosen  shall 
select  a  third  person,  not  connected  with  cither  of  said  Churches,  and  the  de- 
oision  of  any  two  of  them  shall  bo  final. 

8.  In  communities  in  which  there  is  but  one  Society, .Rule  I  shall  be  faithfully 
observed  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  fraternity. 

Rule  III.  Whenever  necessary  to  carry  the  aforegoing  rules  into  effect,  the 
legal  title  to  the  Cluirch  Property  shall  be  accordingly  transferred. 

RuLB  IV.  These  Rules  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  rules  all  the  several  cases  relative  to 
Olmrch  titles  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  were  taken  up,  and  one 
by  one  were  adjudged  without  the  least  dissension ;  and  when  the  last 
case  was  reached,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Joint  Commission,  the 
fact  was  recorded  that  every  vote  on  every  question  had  been  unan- 
imous. Thus,  as  the  venerable  Father  Pierce  had  prophesied,  in  this 
small  company  of  good  men  these  harassing  difficulties  had  been 
"  prayed  and  talked  to  death." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  the  respective  Secretaries  of  the 
two  connnissions,  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  and  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Finney, 
were  directed  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  to  be  published  simultaneously  by 
the  liook  Concerns  at  New  York  and  Nashville,  setting  forth  the  pro- 
ceedings and  results  of  this  Commission,  to  be  preceded  by  an  outline 
history  of  the  steps  whereby  the  appointment  of  this  Commission  had 
been  reached,  from  which  report  the  record  of  these  pages  is  made  up. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Southern  Commission,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Myers, 
D.D.,  died  by  yellow  fever  in  Savannah,  on  Tuesday,  September  26th, 
1876,  and  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  by  his  brethren  of  the  Northern 
Commission,  closes  the  above-mentioned  report ;  which,  until  the  next 
session  of  the  respective  General  Conferences  of  the  two  Churches^ 
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TwrlAh  Blihap  of  tlie  UdhgdJai  E[ilKopd  ChDich,  Bontt. 

[Boni  February  28th,  1824.  in  Barnnell  County,  S.  C. ;  entered  the  YirKini* 
GonfereDce  in  1S4S;  was  made  Bishop  in  18S6.     Resides  in  Nashville,  Tenn.] 


may  be  regarded  as  the  cliarter  of  fraternity,  the  declaration  of  Chris- 
tian  followetiip,  the  conetitation  of  peace. 

That  such  a  conclusion  should  have  been  reached,  witli  all  the  cruel 
facts  and  harrowing  memoriee  of  thirty  years  of  discord,  war,  and 
strife  surging  up  by  times  in  tlie  minds  of  these  men,  who  had  seen 
and  RufFcred  bo  much  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  separation,  is  the 
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best  and  largest  evidence  afforded  in  this  era  of  tlie  Cliurcli  of  the 
power  of  heavenly  grace  to  make  all  crooked  things  straight  and  all 
rough  places  plain.    It  is  of  Ood.    Let  all  good  men  give  thanks. 

Statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch^ 
Soath* — ^Not  only  does  the  Church  South  occupy  the  former  Slave 
States  in  which  it  was  organized,  but  it  has  also  extended  its  Confer- 
ences into  California,  Oregon,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Colorado.  Its 
Missionary  Society,  managed  by  a  board  of  which  the  Rev.  Thomaa 
O.  Summers,  D.D.,  the  book-editor  of  the  denomination,  is  President^ 
the  Rev.  N.  H.  Lee,  D.D.,  is  Vice-president,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Wilson, 
D.D.,  is  Secretary,  and  James  W.  Manier,  is  Treasurer,  has  home  mis- 
sionary stations  in  the  Territories  of  Montana,  Columbia,  and  Kew 
Mexico,  with  foreign  missions  in  Mexico,  Germany,  Brazil,  and  China. 

The  summary  of  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch^ 
South,  in  1879,  is  as  follows :  Traveling  preachers,  3,457 ;  superan- 
nuated, 306 ;  local,  6,7C2  ;  white  members,  783,211 ;  colored,  1,428 ; 
Indians,  4,698 — total  ministers  and  members,  798,862;  increase  in 
1878,  24,120.  Infants  baptized,  25,049;  adults,  38,071;  Sunday- 
schools,  7,262;  teachers,  54,867;  scholars,  391,293 — increase  in  1878^ 
28,130.  Collected  for  Conference  Claimants,  $60,425  71 ;  for  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Missions,  $110,551  17.  This  includes  only  what  waa 
reported  in  the  Annual  Conferences — not  special  donations,  nor  the 
collections  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 

Edacation. — The  chief  educational  institution  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  is  the  Vandcrbilt  University,  at  Nashville,. 
Tenn.,  of  which  L.  C.  Garland,  LL.D.,  is  Chancellor,  assisted  by  a  fac- 
ulty of  eleven  professors  in  the  Literary  Department ;  four  in  the  Bib- 
lical Department,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Summers ; 
four  in  the  Law  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Thomas  II. 
Malone,  M.  A. ;  fourteen  in  the  Medical  Department,  the  president  of 
which  it*  Thomas  L.  Madden,  M.D. :  besides  which  there  is  a  School 
of  Piiannacy  and  a  School  of  Dentistry,  and  four  college  fellowships. 

The  27th  of  May  is  Founder's  Day,  being  the  birth-day  of  the  late 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whose  munificent  gift  of  over  half  a  million 
dollars  laid  the  foundation  of  this  well-appointed  university. 

Besides  this,  there  are  thirty-two  colleges  and  seven  other  schools- 
and  academies  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  ten  of  which  are  ia 
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JOHN  CHRISTIAN   KEENER. 

Ih  BUbop  of  Uia  Metholiit  Eplsaopal  Chqnh,  Baolh. 

[  Burn  in  Baltimore,  February  Tth,  1819 ;  entered  Alabama  Conference  in  ISU; 
H,i8  elected  Biahop  in  1870.     Hia  reBidence  b  New  Orleans,  La.] 

Virginia,  six  in  Tennessee,  and  smaller  nmnberB  thronghout  the  ottier 
Southern  States. 

P.  8.— Just  AH  this  chapter  passes  into  the  handi  of  the  printer  cornea  the 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  that  eminent  and  vencrublc  Christian  miobter,  th« 
Rev.  I.ovick  Pierce,  D.D.,  at  his  residenrc,  Sparta,  On..  November  10,  1879,  in 
the  76t1i  ;eiir  of  hia  ministry  ami  the  SStli  of  liis  age.  May  his  memory  be  an 
added  bond  of  brotherly  kindness  between  the  two  Churches,  both  of  which 
were  served  by  his  labors,  blessed  by  his  example,  and  bereaved  by  hb  death. 


HOUSE,  BBEMKN. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


GERMAN    METHODISM. 

THE  great  tide  of  (icriuuii  immigration  into  the  western  part  of  tlie 
United  States  began  about  1830.  Spiritually,  these  iniuiigranta 
were  aa  elieep  without  a  shepherd,  having  but  few  evangelical  pastors, 
while  many  of  their  preachers  were  as  unbelieving  as  tliey  were 
corrupt,  a  condition  which  caused  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  be 
earnestly  directed  to  tliem. 

It  now  became  only  a  question  of  finding  the  right  man  to  begin 
the  work  among  them  ;  and,  behold !  God  in  liis  providence  had  him 
already  in  training, 

ITilliain  Na«t  was  bom  June  15th,  1807,  at  Stuttgart,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg ;  entered  the  lower  theological  seminary  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  at  Blaubeuren,  in  1821 ;  and  in  his  eighteenth 
year  he,  with  his  class,  to  M-hich  also  the  well-known  Dr.  David  Straues 
belonged,  was  promoted  to  the  university  at  Tiibin^n,  to  continue  his 
studies  for  the  ministry  of  the  State  Church.  After  two  years,  how- 
ever, he  retired  from  eervtce  in  the  State  Church,  as  he  was  no  longer 
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willing  to  adhere  to  a  form  of  faith  which  he  then  could  not  heartily 
defend,  and  paid  out  of  his  own  means  for  that  part  of  his  course  of 
study  which  had  been  provided  by  the  State.  For  a  time  he  led  a  pri- 
vate life,  and  at  length,  guided  by  providence,  arrived  at  New  York  in 
1828.  Some  time  afterward  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lieut.  Wliit- 
ting,  of  West  Point,  and  through  his  influence  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  librarian,  and  professor  of  the  German  Language  in  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  where,  in  tlie  midst  of  surroundings  appa- 
rently poorly  suited  for  deep  religious  convictions,  it  pleased  God  to 
awaken  his  conscience  to  the  fact  that  he  was  originally  destined  to  bo 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1835  Nast,  who  had  wandered  about  in  great  distress  of  mind, 
found  himself  at  a  camp-meeting  on  the  Monongahela  River,  where 
he  was  abundantly  blessed,  and  where  he  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  famous  Dr.  Elliot,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
At  this  camp-meeting  there  was,  aniong  others,  an  aged  "  mother  in 
Israel"  from  Pittsburgh,  who,  as  in  prophetic  vision,  declared  to 
the  "poor,  troubled  German"  what  his  future  course  was  to  be. 
Taking  him  by  the  hand,  she  exclaimed,  "William,  be  of  good  cheer! 
God  is  with  you.  You  have  been  awakened  and  converted,  and 
the  full  salvation  by  faith  will  surely  follow.  You  shall  preach 
the  Gospel  to  your  countrymen,  and  many  of  them  shall  be  converted 
to  God.  Soon  after  this  the  call  for  a  Germ  an- American  missionary 
was  made,  and  in  the  fall  of  1835  Nast  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference on  trial,  and  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Germans  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  arrived  in  September  of  the  same  year.  During  this  Con- 
ference year  he  labored  under  great  difficulties  Jind  with  small  success, 
yet  with  untiring  zeal,  among  his  countrymen,  visiting  them  at  their 
homes  and  telling  them  of  the  Crucified  One. 

In  the  autumn  of  1830  he  was  appointed  to  travel  as  missionary  on 
Columbus  District,  in  the  Ohio  Conference — another  hard  field  of 
labor,  in  which  he  endured  many  privations,  traveling  a  circuit  of  three 
hundred  miles.  In  the  fall  of  1837  he  was  returned  to  Cincinnati. 
This  year  the  Lord  blessed  his  efforts  with  more  visible  success.  He 
was  enabled  to  begin  a  Sunday-school,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  had 
a  society  of  twenty-six  members.  During  this  year  he  also  translated 
into  German  the  General  Kules  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
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the  Wesleyan  Catechism,  which  works  may  be  designated  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  literature  of  Gterman  Methodism. 

An  increased  desire  manifested  itself  in  the  year  1838  to  reach  the 
German  people,  and  voluntary  contributions  for  the  founding  of  a 
German  religious  newspaper  poured  in  so  liberally  tliat  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference appointed  Nast  as  editor  of  a  German  paper,  the  first  issue  of 
which  appeared  January  1st,  1839,  under  the  name  of  "Der  Christ- 
liche  Apologete."  From  tliis  time  forward  Nast  devoted  himself  to 
this  paper  and  to  manifold  other  literary  works. 

Other  Oernian  Missionariei^. — Peter  Schmucker,  a  talent- 
ed Lutheran  preacher  who  had  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  Dr.  Nast's  successor  at  Cincinnati,  (1838,)  and  labored  there  for 
two  years  with  much  success.  During  his  ministry  there  eighty 
persons  joined  the  Church,  among  them  L.  S.  Jacoby,  the  founder  of 
Methodism  in  Gennany. 

From  Cincinnati  tlie  work  spread  into  the  surrounding  country. 
A  Society  was  soon  organized  at  Lawrenceburgh,  Ind.,  where  Dr.  Nast 
occasionally  preached,  and  to  which  belonged  Michael  and  George  L. 
Mulfinger,  both  of  whom  did  excellent  work  as  preachers.  The  for- 
mer, after  many  years  of  successful  labor,  entered  into  the  joy  of  his 
Lord,  while  the  latter  is  still  in  the  harvest,  officiating  as  Presiding 
Elder  in  the  Chicago  German  Conference. 

In  Lawrenceburgh  the  Society  visibly  increased,  under  the  labors 
of  a  local  preacher  by  the  name  of  Ilofcr.  He  afterward  moved  to 
New  Orleans  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Germans  of  that  city. 

As  early  as  July,  1838,  eight  or  ten  Gennans  joined  the  English 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  September  of 
this  year  Dr.  Nast  was  invited  to  visit  these  Germans,  at  Pittsburgh, 
to  which  call  he  cheerfully  responded,  and  a  German  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  twenty-five  members  was  established. 

In  a  similar  way  the  Church  at  Wheeling,  West  Va.,  was  founded. 
Several  devout  Germans,  who  had  met  there  for  some  time  for  relig- 
ious edification,  asked  for  a  preacher  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the 
Methodists  sent  out  Gennan  ministers,  and  Rev.  J.  Swahlen,  one  of 
the  first  converts  under  the  labors  of  Dr.  Nast  in  Cincinnati,  was  sent 
to  them.  With  some  of  the  first  numbers  of  the  "  Christliche  A2)olo- 
gete"  in  his  siitchel  he  traveled  up  the  Ohio,  offering  the  paper  to 
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people  every- where,  preaching  the  Gospel  as  often  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity, and  meeting  with  large  success.  In  eight  months  his  Society 
numbered  eighty  members,  and  by  them  was  erected  the  first  German 
Methodist  Church  in  the  world.  Swalilen  is  one  of  the  chief  pioneers 
of  German  Methodism  both  East  and  West. 

Henry  Koeneke,  who  was  converted  in  Germany,  united  with  the 
Church  at  Wheeling,  acted  for  a  time  as  a  class-leader,  but  was  soon 
called  to  the  ministry,  and  worked  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
with  much  success  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  He  has 
long  since  been  gathered  to  the  fathers,  but  two  of  his  sons,  Will- 
iam and  Henry  F.  Koeneke,  followed  their  father's  footsteps,  and 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  harvest  in  the  St.  Louis  German  Conference. 

From  some  central  points  the  work  of  German  Methodism  spread 
along  the  Ohio ;  among  others,  to  a  Swiss  settlement  known  as  Buck 
Hill  Bottom.  Here  L.  Nippert  was  converted  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
He  was  afterward  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Couference,  sent  to  Germany 
in  1850,  and  at  present  is  director  of  the  Martin  Mission  Institute  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  German  Metliodist  preachers  also  en- 
tered Monroe  County,  in  which  the  city  of  Marietta  is  situated,  and 
under  the  labors  of  Koeneke,  Riemenschneider,  and  Danker  many  souls 
were  converted.  These  afterward  emigrated  farther  west,  and  were 
active  in  extending  the  work  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Sciota  Mission,  for  instance,  took  its  course  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Sciota  up  the  valley,  and  included,  even  at  an  early  period,  the 
city  of  Cliillicothe.  Kev.  G.  A.  Breunig,  a  converted  Romanist,  was 
sent  as  pastor  to  this  mission  in  1840. 

During  the  same  year  the  mission  at  Barrsville,  Ky.,  was  founded 
by  P.  Schmucker,  who  was  sent  to  this  place  from  Cincinnati.  The 
opposition  which  German  Methodism  met  with  in  that  city  was  cer- 
tainly no  trifling  matter.  The  saloon-keepei*s,  infidels,  and  Catholics 
iinited  to  extenninate  the  "  Methodist  heretics,"  so  that  Schmucker's 
life  was  often  imperilled.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  Society  of  ninety 
members  was  founded  during  the  first  year,  and  a  church  built  and 
dedicated  in  1841.  This  was  the  second  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  that  had  been  erected.  Among  those  who  were  converted 
during  the  first  year  there  were  the  four  brothers  Barth,  who  formerly 
traveled  about  the  States  giving  musical  entertainments.      Three  of 
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them  eventually  entered  the  ministry,  and  two,  John  H.  and  Philip 
Barth,  are  still  in  the  traveling  connection. 

From  this  time  the  German  preachers  pushed  on  toward  the  West 
and  North-west  to  Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  reached  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  in  1840-41,  which  years  may  be  noted  as  especially  fruitful  to 
German  Methodism. 

Carman  Methodism  in  St.  lionis. — In  August,  1841^ 
Bishop  Morris  complied  with  the  oft-expressed  desire  of  the  Missouri 
Conference,  by  sending  L.  S.  Jacoby  to  St.  Louis,  for  the  purpose 
of  f  oimding  a  German  Mission  there.  The  missionary  began  the  work 
among  the  German  population,  numbering  about  15,000,  in  a  small 
frame  chapel  given  him  by  the  Presbyterians.  Here,  also,  the  Ger- 
man daily  press  was  full  of  venomous  opposition  to  German  Method- 
ism, and  sought  to  incite  the  people  to  acts  of  violence ;  yet  the  cause 
gained  a  firm  footing  on  the  Mississippi  in  spite  of  the  revilings  of  the 
infidels  and  the  denunciations  of  Romish  priests,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year  the  Society  gathered  here  numbered  over  one  hundred 
members,  and  owned  a  pretty  little  church.  During  this  first  epoch 
German  Methodism  embraced  within  its  fold  some  of  the  neglected 
Gcnnans  of  New  Orleans. 

But  how  did  German  Methodism  come  tliere  ? 

By  means  of  a  teamster  who  liad  been  converted  at  Cincinnati* 
His  comrades  often  found  liiin  praying  in  the  stable,  and  his  conduct 
was  so  exemplary  that  tliey  esteemed  him  higlily,  and  gladly  responded 
to  his  invitation  to  spend  the  last  evening  of  the  year  (1841)  with  him 
in  religious  exercises.  The  Lord  greatly  blessed  tlie  efforts  of  the 
teamster,  for  during  tlie  same  evening  several  persons  found  peace 
with  God.  Now  a  preacher  was  called,  and  P.  Schmucker  came^ 
worked  a  few  weeks,  organized  a  Society,  and  made  preparations  for  the 
building  of  a  church.  Such  was  the  beginning  from  which  sprang  the 
German  Societies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  well  as  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  New  Orleans  and  Texas. 

At  this  time  German  Methodism  also  progressed  eastward  of  the 
AUeghanies,  and  first  of  all  planted  itself  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
C.  II.  Doering  founded  the  first  mission  in  that  city,  and  labored  for 
«ixteen  months  on  that  difficult  field  with  gratifying  success.  His  suc- 
cessor. Christian  Lyon,  a  German  by  birth,  had  served  in  the  English 
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speaking  ministry  for  Beveral  years,  and  now  devoted  his  whole  energy 
and  talents  to  the  German  cause.  He  was  noted  for  extraordinary 
gifts  as  a  speaker,  served  as  preacher  and  Presiding  Elder  vnih  great 
success,  and  died  happy  in  the  Lord  on  the  21st  of  May,  1868. 

In  the  year  1844,  at  which  time  a  new  epoch  commences,  we  find 
<Terman  Methodism  firmly  established  on  the  Ohio,  the  central  Missis- 
sippi, in  many  places  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  New  Orleans,  and  in 
New  York.  Less  than  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  Dr.  Nast  (1838) 
had  been  sent  to  the  neglected  Germans  in  Cincinnati,  and  they  now 
(1844)  numbered  19  missions,  20  missionaries,  and  1,500  members. 
The  mustard  seed  had  not  only  taken  root,  but  was  growing,  and  gave 
promise  of  becoming  a  considerable  tree. 

Crerman  Confi^reiices  Org^anized. — A  new  period  in  the 
history  of  German  Methodism  begins  with  the  year  1844.  \J])  to  this 
time  the  German  missions  in  the  various  conferences  had  been  distrib- 
uted so  as  to  belong  to  the  English  Presiding  Eldei*s'  district  in  which 
they  happened  to  be  located.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  dividing  the  work 
thus,  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  in  transferring  and  supplying 
missionaries  were  ex2)erienced.  Having  taken  notice  of  this,  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1S44  passed  a  resolution  to  form  the  Gennan 
work  into  districts  irrovspcctive  of  Conference  limits,  and  to  place  such 
districts  in  charge  of  German  Presiding  Elders ;  the  German  preachers 
in  each  district  to  be  members  of  tliat  Conference  to  which  the  Pre- 
siding Elder  may  belong.  Two  such  districts  were  formed  in  the  west, 
under  the  presiding  eldei*ship  of  Revs.  P.  Schumucker  and  C.  H. 
Doering,  and  both  were  attached  to  the  Ohio  Conference.  Henceforth 
German  Methodism  assumed  a  more  compact  fonn.  The  German 
districts  were  now  credited  from  year  to  year  with  what  they  accom- 
plished ;  missions  could  be  supplied  with  less  trouble,  and  the  German 
preachers  were  enabled  to  complete  the  Course  of  Study  so  essential 
to  them,  as  prescribed  by  the  Church. 

About  this  time  (1844)  the  successful  mission  at  Quincy,  111.,  was 
begun  by  Philip  Barth,  also  the  Leadmines  Mission,  near  Galena,  by 
W.  Schreck,  and  the  first  missions  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

The  year  1846  was  fruitful  for  German  Methodism.  Among  other 
missions  those  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
were  commenced.     Though  the  opposition  at  Detroit  was  great,  still 
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Ilartmaim  experienced  such  wonderful  aid  from  the  Almighty  that 
the  work  tliere  was  firmly  established  and  placed  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. In  Milwaukee  the  untiring  W.  Schreck,  long  since  deceased, 
was  the  pioneer,  and  in  Chicago  Philip  Barth  was  its  founder.  In  all 
of  these  cities,  especially  at  Chicago,  German  Methodist  Societies 
flourish  and  exert  a  powerful  influence.  Among  the  first  who  were 
converted  at  Chicago  we  may  mention  Wm.  Pfaffle,  now  Presiding 
Elder  in  the  Southern  German  Conference,  and  C.  A.  Loeber,  for- 
merly one  of  the  leading  preachers  of  the  Chicago  German  Confer- 
ence, and  now  Presiding  Elder  at  Milwaukee.  The  future  of  German 
Methodism  in  the  North-west  is  very  promising. 

It  was  respected  to  such  a  degree  tliat,  as  early  as  1848,  it  was  rep- 
resented at  the  General  Conference  by  two  delegates,  Rev.  W.  Nast, 
D.D.,  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  Rev.  L.  S.  Jacoby,  D.D.,  of  the 
Illinois  Conference.  This  General  Conference  renewed  the  resolution 
which  had  been  so  beneficial,  according  to  which  the  Bishops  had  full 
authority  to  fonn  German  districts  regardless  of  Conference  limits, 
and  instructed  the  Book  Agent  to  publish,  in  German,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  certain  theological  works  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1852  the  German  work  was  rej^rcsented  at  the  General  Confer- 
ence by  three,  in  185G  by  four,  and  in  18G0  by  five  German  delegates. 

In  the  General  Conference  of  18G4:  were  seven  German  delegates. 
At  their  request  the  German  work  was  divided  into  three  Annual  Con- 
ferences ;  namely,  the  North- westeni,  Soutli-western,  and  Central.  As 
this  begins  another  period  in  German  Methodism,  the  statistics  of 
I8G4  are  here  inserted :  Preachers  in  charge,  238 ;  membership,  20,293 ; 
Clmrch  property,  valued  at  $710,824:.  The  mission  in  Gennany, 
already  in  a  prosperous  condition,  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 

The  Crerman  ]!IIi§sion. — The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
began  her  missionary  work  in  Germany  at  a  time  when  Gennany,  in 
all  directions,  was  gaining  more  liberal  ideas  in  religious  matters  ; 
nnmely,  in  the  year  1848.  As  we  have  said  Ixjfore,  Dr.  Nast  had  trav- 
eled to  Germany  in  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  mission  there 
if  it  were  possible.  But  he  waa  obliged  to  report  that,  although  the 
people  were  willing  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  the  time  for  such  an 
undertaking  had  not  yet  come,  because  the  officers  of  State  assumed 

too  hostile  an  attitude  against  it. 
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The  revolution  of  1848  opened  the  way,  and  as  a  call  for  help 
had  long  since  been  heard  from  the  Fatherland,  the  Bishops  and  Mis- 
sionary Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  resolved,  in 
1849,  to  found  a  new  mission  in  Germany.  The  superintendency  of 
this  mission  was  given  to  Bisliop  Morris,  who,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1849,  appointed  Eev.  L.  S.  Jacoby,  then  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Quincy 
District,  111.,  as  missionary. 

Dr.  Jacoby,  the  founder  of  our  mission  in  Germany,  relates  his 
conversion  as  follows :  "  I  lived  at  Cincinnati  in  1839,  intending  to 
commence  to  practice  as  a  physician,  and  supported  myself  by  giving 
lessons  in  the  German  language.  One  evening  one  of  my  pupils  asked 
me  to  attend  a  German  Methodist  Church  with  him.  As  I  never  had 
heard  of  such  a  Church,  I  thought  at  first  it  must  be  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment ;  a  theater,  or  8ome  place  of  that  description.  Having,  however, 
been  instructed  as  to  what  it  really  was,  I  had  at  first  no  inclination  to 
go,  but  finally  was  jiersuaded  by  my  friends  to  accompany  them.  A 
local  preacher,  Brother  Brcunig,  made  his  first  attempt  in  preaching 
that  evening,  and  spoke  of  *'  the  prodigal  son."  Although  his  pronun- 
ciation was  new  to  me,  since  I  came  from  a  different  part  of  Germany 
than  he,  still  I  lost  all  inclination  to  ridicule.  On  the  contrary,  I  was 
surprised  that  an  uneducated  layman  could  preach  with  such  effect. 
On  the  next  Sabbath  evening  I  heard  Dr.  Xast  preach  from  the  text, 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  etc.  Satan  whispering 
in  my  ear,  told  me  to  stare  steadfastly  at  the  minister  to  get  him  to 
laugh,  which  I  did  without  accomplishing  my  object.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  soon  was  an  attentive  listener.  "  Perhaps,"  said  Dr.  Nast, 
"  there  is  a  Saul  among  us  whom  the  Lord  wants  to  convert  into  a 
Paul."  These  words  touched  my  heart.  Thursday  evening  next  I 
visited  a  class-meeting,  where  I  was  attracted  by  the  hannony  and  love 
which  I  noticed  among  these  people.  Upon  invitation,  I  called  on 
Dr.  Nast  at  his  home  on  Friday,  gained  confidence  in  him,  and  opened 
mv  heart  to  him.  He  directed  me  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  bears  the 
sins  of  the  world,  and  that  evening  I  prayed  to  God  for  the  first  time. 
Leaving  my  former  companions,  I  joined  the  Church  on  the  Monday 
before  Christmas,  1839,  and  sought  forgiveness  of  my  sins  from  that 
time  until  New  Year's  day,  when  I  found  peace  with  God." 

Since  that  time  Jacoby  has  been  active  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
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The  history  of  the  mission  in  Germany,  which  he  founded  in  1849, 
is  the  subsequent  history  of  his  life.  In  1872,  his  health  failing,  he 
returned  to  America,  was  engaged  for  a  short  time  as  Presiding  Elder 
in  the  South-western  Ck)nference,  and  died  in  the  triumph  of  faith 
in  1874. 

Toward  the  close  of  1855  Methodism  had  become  known  in  all 
Germany,  and  had  founded  missions  in  the  Xortli,  in  the  Central  States, 
in  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  South,  and  in  Switzerland.  In 
February,  1856,  the  superintendent  followed  the  invitation  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Conmiittee,  and  came  to  America  to  represent  the  mission  at 
the  General  Conference  held  at  Indianapolis,  where  the  privilege  of 
organizing  a  Conference  in  Gennany  was  granted.  On  September 
10,  of  the  same  year,  the  first  Mission  Conference  in  Germany  was 
opened  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tract  Establishment,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing members :  L.  S.  Jacoby,  C.  II.  Docring,  L.  Kippert,  II.  Kuel- 
sen,  and  E.  Reimenschneider.  The  first-mentioned  had  been  appointed 
Chairman  by  the  Bishops,  and  C.  II.  Doering  was  elected  Secretary  by 
the  Conference. 

In  the  year  1S58  was  cstabUslied  the  Methodist  Theological  Semi- 
nary. The  beginning  was  very  insignificant,  and  was  made  at  Bre- 
men. Its  growth,  however,  was  rapid,  and  tlie  present  Martin  Mission 
Institute  at  Frankfort  gi-ew  out  of  this  germ.  The  Cate<*liism  used 
at  present  by  the  German  Methodists  was  also  written  by  Dr.  Xast, 
upon  order  of  the  General  Conference,  and  afterward  the  same  was 
translated  into  the  English  language. 

Dr.  liiebhart. — In  the  year  1872  a  German  Sunday-school  and 
Tract  Department,  similar  to  that  of  the  English,  was  established,  and 
a  monthly  magazine  for  the  family,  issued  in  the  German  language, 
of  which  the  Rev.  H.  Liebhart,  D.D.,  an  eminent  German  scholar  and 
writer,  a  native  of  Carlsruhe,  Gennany,  was  elected  Editor,  as  well  tis 
of  the  entire  Sunday-School  Department.  He  edits  the  following 
periodicals:  "Die  Sontag-Schul  Glocke,"  (Sunday-School  Bell)  2(),r»00 
subscribers;  " Bibelforscher,"  (Bible  Lessons,)  24,000  subscribers; 
"  Ilaus  und  Herd,"  (The  German  Magazine,)  7,200  subscribers ;  "  Der 
Biblische  Bildersaal "  (Leaf  Cluster)  and  "  Fiir  Kleine  Leute,"  (Pic- 
torial Paper  for  Little  Folks.) 

Ajb  may  be   noticed  from  the  above  list^  the  German   Sunday- 
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School  Department  supplies  all  necessary  periodicals  both  for  the 
Sunday-school  and  the  family.  These  are  not  translations  of  similar 
English  periodicals,  as  many  think ;  they  all  are  written  expressly  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Germans,  and  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  Meth- 
odism, but  do  not  follow  literally  any  similar  English  paper. 

Hitchcock  &  Walden,  the  Agents  of  the  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  have  published  more  books  in  the  German  language  than 
any  other  publishing  house  in  the  United  States ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  tliey  keep  in  stock  complete  works  of  other  publishing  houses. 
The  literature  of  German  Methodism  has  outgrown  the  period  of 
infancy,  and  has  become  a  faithful,  effective  assistant  of  the  Church. 
It  exerts  great  influence  upon  the  Gennan  population,  and,  without 
doubt,  will  grow  still  more  efficient. 

The  Institations  of  German  Methodism. — As  well  as 
to  Church  literature  German  Methodism  gave  early  attention  to  Church 
educational  interests.     The  following  is  the  list  of  its  schools : — 

1.  The  Central  Wesleyan  College  at  Warrenton,  Mo. 

The  Endowment  Fund  amounts  to  only  §25,000,  and  the  college  is 
maintained  principally  by  tuition  fees. 

Dr.  II.  Koch  is  the  president,  aided  by  a  faculty  of  four  pro- 
fessors. It  possesses  a  fine  three-story  college  building,  90  by  55,  a 
library  of  more  than  2,500  volumes,  and  a  good  museum. 

The  Central  Wesley  an  Orphan  Asylum  is  in  a  good  condition,  and 
has  afforded  refuge  to  many  a  poor  orphan. 

2.  The  Orphanage  and  College,  at  Berea,  O.  Dr.  W.  Nast  is 
nominally  president,  but  does  not  reside  at  Berea. 

The  college  possesses  one  of  the  finest  churches  of  German  Meth- 
odism, a  good  school-building,  a  commodious  hall  for  male  students, 
a  ladies'  hall,  and  residences  for  all  of  the  professors.  The  endowment 
fund  amounts  to  $55,000,  and  is  being  increased  continually.  The 
institution  rests  upon  a  sound  basis.  It  owns  property  to  the  amount 
of  $125,000,  and  to  the  present  time  its  growth  has  been  unusually 
prosperous.  It  has  been  especially  useful  in  educating  young  men 
called  to  the  ministry,  and  has  been  until  now  the  biblical  seminary  of 
German  Methodism,  although  attempts  are  now  being  made  to  carry 
out  theological  courses  in  other  German  Methodist  institutions. 

Tlie  German  Orphan  Asylum  at  Berea  possesses  a  large,  massive 
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Btone  building,  where  about  forty  orphans  are  lodged.  About  $4,000 
is  spent  annually  by  the  German  Methodists  in  maintaining  it.  Eev.  II. 
Ilerzer  is  the  competent  and  well-beloved  foster-father  of  the  orphans. 

3.  The  Normal  School  at  Galena,  Illinois,  was  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  German  Methodists  in  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
competent  English-German  teachers  under  Christian  influence. 
A  massive  structure,  formerly  used  as  a  hospital,  was  purcliased  from 
the  United  States  for  $G,000.  Instruction  was  begun  immediately. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Kopp,  the  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Galena 
District,  is  at  present  the  head  of  the  institution.  It  has  lately  added 
a  theological  course  to  its  curriculum. 

4.  The  German  College  at  Mount  Pleasimt,  Iowa,  was  founded  in 
1873,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  as 
the  German  Wallace  College  does  to  Baldwin  University,  at  Berea,  O. 

5.  The  Martin  Mission  Institute  in  Germany.  To  which  institution 
W.  F.  WaiTcn  wius  scut  from  America  as  professor.  A  new  turning- 
point  was  occasioned  by  his  arrival  in  the  institution,  and  he  became 
a  great  blessing  to  the  students,  and  through  them  to  the  whole  mis- 
sion. Dr.  Ilurst  succeeded  him  in  1800,  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Sulzberger.     At  present  Rev.  L.  Nippert  serves  as  principal. 

Present    Condition    and    Influenee    or    German 

^Methodism. — The  German  work  at  present  includes  eight  Confer- 
ences; namely,  the  Central,  Chicago,  Xorth-west,  St.  Louis,  Western, 
East,  and  Southern  German  Conferences  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Conference  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  l>eside8  the  missions  in 
Louisiana  and  California.  Exclusive  of  those  who  are  to-day  gathered 
-  in  Grcnnan  Societies,  thousands  of  Germans  have  joined  English  Socie- 
ties, and  exert  a  good  influence  there. 

German  Methodism  is  not  instrumental  in  saving  souls  alone,  but 
it  has  proved  itself  an  element  in  promoting  civilization  ;  it  assists  in 
establisl^ing  American  institutions,  and  making  them  effective ;  it  is 
the  cliampion  of  these  among  a  part  of  our  population  that  can  be 
reached  only  in  their  own  tongue ;  it  propagates  genuine  Protestant 
principles  in  circles  to  which  it  alone  can  gain  access  by  its  special 
missionary  work. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  German  Methodism  at  pres- 
ent enjoys  unbounded  confidence.     The  fears  which  arose,  especially 
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upon  the  organization  of  German  CoDfcrences,  that  eventaally  it 
wonld  separate  altogether  from  the  Church  and  form  an  independent 
organizAtion,  have  been  entirely  dispelled.  The  Church  knows  that  it 
lias  no  members  more  lojal  than  the  German  Methodists;  that  they 
exert  a  salutary  influence ;  and  that  the  English  Hethodieta  can  learn 
many  things  from  their  German  brethren ;  for  example,  the  mainte- 
nance of  class- meetings,  tlie  faithful  observance  of  all  Church  ooUec- 
tions,  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  Catechism  by  tlie  pastor  at  regu- 
larly-appointed seasons,  simplicity  in  mode  of  hving,  etc. 

Thus  German  Metliodisni  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and 
is  an  added  power  to  tlie  Church.  In  order  to  show  its  present 
condition  in  figures,  we  append,  in  conclusion,  the  complete  statistics 
for  the  year  1878 : — 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


LATER  CHARACTERS  AND  EVENTS. 

Pacific  Coast  Itflcthodisni— Oregron.^ — Id  1833  fonr  Ore- 
gon Indians,  belonging  to  the  Flat  Head  Tribe,  appeared  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  Baying  they  liad  come  to  inqnire  about  "  the  great  book." 
By  some  unknown  means  they  had  heard  of  the  white  man'a  Bible, 
and>  led  by  that  light  which  "  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
"world,"  they  made  their  long  journey  over  mountains  and  deserts  to 
the  principal  trading-poet  on  the  Miesissippi.     This  singular  and  im- 
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pressive  fact  excited  great  interest  among  the  eastern  Churches,  and  in 
1834  Jason  Lee  and  his  cousin,  Daniel  Lee,  under  the  ^auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Missionary  Board,  crossed  the  continent  and  established  the 
first  mission  in  Oregon. 

Jason  Lee,  the  pioneer  missionary  to  Oregon,  was  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  who  received  an  education  at  tlic  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbra- 
ham,  Mass.,  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk.  Like  many 
other  students  of  this  institution  in  its  early  days,  Lee  was  already  far 
past  his  youth ;  a  strong  man  physically,  intellectually,  and  spirituaDy, 
with  a  clear  head,  a  sound  judgment,  and  of  a  courageous  and  devoted 
spirit.  It  was  his  intention  to  spend  his  life  in  missionary  work  among 
the  Canadian  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  but  when  his  old  preceptor.  Dr.  Fisk,  heard  the 
Macedonian  cry  of  those  four  red  men  from  Oregon,  he  at  once  nomi- 
nated Lee  as  the  man  of  all  othei-s  to  be  intrusted  with  the  founding 
of  a  mission  which  meant  the  founding  of  a  State.  To  this  evident 
call  of  providence  Lee  joyfully  responded,  and  at  the  head  of  a  little 
company  of  woodsmen  he  stiu-ted  across  the  continent,  taking  the  route 
followed  by  the  American  Fur  Trading  Company ;  the  whole  summer 
of  1834  beii\g  occupied  in  their  journey  to  the  Columbia  Eiver.  On 
his  arrival  in  the  region  of  The  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  Lee  selected  a 
location  for  his  mission  on  the  Willamette  llivcr,  about  twelve  miles 
below  the  present  city  of  Salem. 

In  1838  he  returned  overland  to  New  York,  bringing  with  him  the 
tidings  of  the  success  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  and  seeking 
for  reinforcements  for  the  new  and  rapidly-extending  field.  After  a 
year  spent  in  delivering  addresses  in  the  chief  eastern  cities,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  the  largest  missionary  expedition  that  ever  sailed 
from  an  American  port,  which  body  of  ministers  and  emigrants  left 
New  York  in  1839,  and  landed  in  Oregon  in  June,  1840,  having  made 
the  voyage  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 

At  tliis  time  the  northern  section  of  Oregon,  as  far  south  as  the 
Columbia  Kiver,  was  claimed  as  British  territory  by  that  powerful 
corporation,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  early 
Methodist  settlers  in  that  country  to  record,  that  through  their  repre- 
sentations to  the  American  Government  of  the  proper  geography  of 
that  region  this  immense  territory  was  saved  to  the  United  States. 
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Although  Lee,  the  four  HineB  brothers,  and  other  sturdy  pioneer 
preachers  went  out  to  labor  amoug  the  Indians,  their  success  among 
them  was  the  least  of  their  achievements.  In  1839  immigrants  began 
to  pour  into  this  magnificent  valley,  and  nine  years  afterward  Oregon 
was  organized  into  a  Territory.  During  this  year  the  General  Confer- 
ence authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Oregon  and  CaUfomia  Mis- 
sion Conference,  tlie  Rev.  William  Roberts,  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference, being  appointed  as  Missionary  Sui)erintendent,  with  a  field 
comprising  the  entire  Protestant  civilization  between  the  Sierras 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1835  "The  Pacific  Christian  Advocate" 
was  founded  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  Eev.  T.  H.  Pearne, 
who  had  been  sent  out  as  an  assistant  to  Roberts  on  his  great  circuit, 
was  elected  its  first  Editor.  "The  names  of  Roberts  and  Pearne," 
says  Bishop  Peck,  "  will  ever  remain  among  the  great  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  They  were  stalwart,  powerful,  pushing  men,  whose 
enterprise  and  sagacity  secured  to  Methodism  and  to  civilization  a 
country  in  which  there  are  now  five  flourishing  Methodist  Confer- 
ences, and  out  of  which  has  been  organized  three  great  States  of  the 
Union." 

For  four  years  Roberts  ranged  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  having,  previous  to  his  appointment,  by  direction  of  the 
Missionary  Board,  in  1846,  explored  what  was  then  the  territory  of 
Upper  California,  and  organized  the  fii*st  Methodist  Church  in  what 
was  then  the  little  half-Spanish  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  1852  this 
region  was  divided,  and  the  Oregon  Conference  was  organized  by  Bishop 
Ames,  who  visited  that  country  in  1853,  and  reported  a  membership  of 
921,  with  27  traveling  and  35  local  preachers.  Roberts  remained 
with  the  Oregon  Conference,  serving  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Port- 
land District  and  in  other  important  positions  until  1877,  when  he 
was  placed  upon  the  superannuated  list ;  thus  closing  f orty-tw^o  years 
of  effective  labor,  whose  fruits  the  Church  and  the  nation  richly 
enjoy. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Wilbur,  known  among  the  Indians  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territories  as  "  Father  Wilbur,"  was  appointed  to 
this  field  in  1847.  In  1853  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  work 
in  southern  Oregon,  and  in  1861  he  was  appointed  to  the  Indian  Re- 
serve in  the  Yakima  district,  where  he  has  since  lived  and  labored. 
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Father  Wilbur  lias  identified  himself  with  the  tme  interests  of  the  red 
men,  who  have  boundless  faith  in  him ;  and  this  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  great  reasons  for  the  prosperity  of  his  mission,  which  has  now 
al)out  four  hundred  members,  with  several  native  Indian  preachers. 
His  work  is  regarded  as  a  wonderful  success. 

The  Willamette  University,  at  Salem,  Oregon,  is  the  successor  of  a 
little  mission  and  manual  labor  school  established  in  1834  by  Jason  and 
Daniel  Lee.  These  men,  foreseeing  the  gro^vth  and  requirements  of 
the  Church,  secured  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  WiUamette  Valley,  on 
which  the  city  of  Salem  was  afterward  built,  from  the  proceeds 
whereof  it  was  hoped  that  large  educational  endowments  would  be 
realized.  After  various  changes  of  location  and  ownership  the  school 
building  was  sold  by  the  Missionary  Superintendent,  Rev.  Mr.  Gary, 
in  1S42,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Oregon  Institute,  by  whom  it  was,  in 
1853,  incorporated  as  Willamette  University,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Oregon  Conference. 

The  new  building  represented  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter  was 
erected  in  18G7.  It  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Salem,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State  of  Oregon,  near  the  State  capitol  building;  and  from 
its  dome  may  be  seen  a  vast  extent  of  countrj',  with  the  snow-clad 
peaks  of  Mts.  Hood,  Thomas,  Jefferson,  and  St.  Helens  piercing  the 
distant  horizon.  Its  president  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Gatch,  Ph.D., 
an  alumnus  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  a  gentleman  of  large 
experience  as  an  instructor,  he  having  been  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Universitv  of  the  Pacific  in  California  from 
1855  to  1858,  and  being  now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  presidency 
of  the  Willamette  University.  Dr.  Gatch  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examination,  and  in  1877  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Salem. 

Califbrnia. — The  five  conferences  formed  from  the  territory 
pre-empted  by  Lee  and  his  brethren  are,  the  Oregon,  Columbia  River, 
California,  Southern  California,  and  Nevada  Conferences ;  whose 
genesis  would  form  a  volume  of  surpassing  power  and  interest.  No 
attempt  will  here  be  made  to  write  a  history  of  the  stirring  events  in 
the  midst  of  which,  under  the  leadership  of  that  great-hearted  Pauline 
missionary,  William  Taylor,  ("  California  Taylor,"  as  he  is  called  at  the 
East,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Boston  sailor  preacher,)  the  Method- 
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ifit  Episcopal  Church  became  so  great  a  power  for  good  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  region  round  about.  Some  day  the  Pacific 
CoBfit  will  have  its  own  historian.  May  his  genius  and  inspiration  be 
equal  to  his  theme  I 

About  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold^in  Califomia,  in  1849,  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Owen,  of  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Taylor,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  were  appointed  missionaries  to 
California;  the  former  settled  at  Sacramento,  and  the  latter  at  San 
Francisco.  They  were  presently  followed  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Symonds,  of 
the  Michigan ;  Edward  Bannister,  of  the  Genesee ;  and  M.  C.  Briggs, 
of  Erie  Conference,  and  others.  It  was  a  glorious  opportunity  for 
men  who  were  equal  to  it ;  weak  men  would  have  gone  down  out  of 
sight  at  once  and  forever  in  thet>e  surging  rapids.  From  tlie  present 
stand-point  it  appears  that  God  selected  these  j^ioneers  himself,  and  he 
makes  no  mistakes. 

They  were  men  fit  to  found  states  and  empires ;  men  who  could 
stand  steady  in  the  wildest  torrents  of  speculation,  holding  their  faith 
and  their  mission  of  more  value  than  all  the  gold  in  the  j)lacers  and 
gulches.  They  thundered  the  Law  and  shouted  the  Gospel  into  the  cars 
of  the  hurrying  crowds  on  street  corners ;  invaded  the  gambling  helk, 
and  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  to  gangs  of  half-crazed  cut- 
tliroats  and  adventurers;  set  up  a  Christian  newspaper,  "The  Cali- 
fornia Christian  Advocate,"  and  made  it  the  organ  of  liberty,  edu- 
cation, righteousness,  and  orthodoxy;  hunted  barbarism  out  of  its 
gaudy  palaces,  and  drove  it  into  dens  and  caves  ;  and  fairly  wrenched 
the  mastery  of  those  golden  shores  from  the  grasp  of  libertinism  and 
atheism,  and  gave  it  over  to  the  hands  of  men  whose  consciences  they 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  waking  up. 

"  To  Methodism,"  says  Bishop  Peck,  "  belongs  the  honor  of  saving 
the  State  of  CaUfornia  to  freedom.  Until  recently  it  was  equal  (here 
to  all  the  other  Protestant  denominations  put  together."  "  The  style 
of  the  people,"  he  continues,  "  enters  into  the  history  of  the  Churck 
California  is  an  exhilarating  country.  Its  people  are  free,  chivalrous, 
die  opposite  of  all  hypocrisy."  If  a  man  were  wicked  he  did  not  deny 
it — that  would  be  mean. 

When  these  men  became  Christians,  they  brought  these  same  char- 
acteristics into  the  Church  witli  them.     They  expected  to  pay  their 
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vraj  at  Cliuroh  as  mnch  as  at  a  theater.  Onr  " '  Penny  Collcctione '  at 
tlic  old  Powell-street  Church  used  to  amount  to  forty  or  fifty  doUara  a 
Sunday,  all  in  silver  and  gold." 

It  was  in  1S60  that  the  Board  of 
lli^hops  requested  Dr.  JesBe  T.  Peek 
(now  Bishop  Peck)  to  go  out  to  Califor- 
nia, and  for  eight  jeara  he  served  the 
Cliureh  as  pastor  and  Presiding  Elder. 
Tlic  Howard-street  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  was  one  of  hie  cntorprisca, 
and  the  University  of  the  Pacific  at 
Santa  Clara,  now  under  the  presidency 
of  Kcv.  A.  S.  Gibbons,  A.M.,  M.D., 
shared  the  benefit  of  Ids  liopcfnlnesa 
and  sagacity. 

Later  came  Bcv.  Nathan  E.  Peck, 
from  the  Black  River  Conference,  wlio 
was    Presiding  Elder  of  the   Waslioc    iioward-street  m.  k.  cnuRcn, 
District  when  it  composed  what  is  now  ^-"^  fr.v.scisco,  cai.. 

tlic  whole  State  of  Nevada  and  a  large  part  of  Eastern  Califomia. 
The  Nevada  Conference  was  explored  and  projected  chiefly  by  Iiis 
labors. 

California  Methodism  lias  ita  martyr  minister  in  the  Rev.  Eliczcr 
Tliomas,  one  of  the  many  victiiua  of  that  iniquitous  Indian  Bnreau,  in 
whoso  service  as  special  Conmiiasioncr  to  the  Modocs  he  was  mur- 
dered by  "  Boston  Charlie," 

Of  the  present  incumbents  in  the  General  Conference  offices  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  further  account  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  "  The 
Staff  of  Mctliodism." 

The  Columbia  River  Conference  is  a  limb  from  the  Oregon  Con- 
ference. It  is  a  country  of  magnificent  distances,  of  vast  prairies,  well 
wooded  and  watered ;  a  grazing,  wheat^rowing  country,  sparsely  set- 
tled aa  yet,  through  which  the  Methodist  itinerants  travel  in  wagons, 
ill  which  they  live,  thus  improving  eomewliat  on  the  "  saddle-bage' 
men  "  of  the  earlier  time.  It  is  a  glorious  land,  a  hopeful  field  of  labor, 
and  affording  experiences  to  amply  demonstrate  that  the  heroic  days 
of  Methodism  have  not  yet  passed  away. 
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]Heffa<»disilt  in  Mormondom.— On  Sunday  tho  lath  of 
May,  1870,  the  Methodist  Spiacopal  Church  held  its  first  scrricc  in 
the  Mormon  capital.  On  that  day  the  Rev,  Grnstams  M.  Pierce,  of 
tlie  Central  New  York  Conference,  under  appointment  from  Bishop 
AmcB  as  Superintendent  of  Mieaions  for  Utah,  opened  his  commission 
at  Independence  Hall,  Salt  Lake  City,  being  assisted  by  the  Bcv.  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Tlatficld  and  the  Hev.  Dr.  Charles  II.  Fowler,  who  were  at 
that  time  pastors  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  who  stopped,  on  tlieir 
way  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  witness  the  planting  of  this  notable  vine. 
An  onfinished  hayloft  over  a  livciy  stable  in  a  stone  building,  thirty 


feet  by  a  hundred,  known  as  Faust's  Hall,  was  presently  engaged  for  a 
year  as  a  place  of  meeting,  at  a  rental  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and  her« 
pnbhc  worship,  the  Sabbath-school,  class-meetings,  and  other  Method- 
ist services  were  held  until  the  basement  rooms  of  the  new  church 
building  were  ready  for  occupancy  in  December,  1871. 

The  Hcv.  Mr.  Pierce  was  sent  out  not  only  to  occupy  this  central 
point  of  Utah  Territory,  but  also  to  explore  and  establish  a  district 
over  which  he  should  be  the  Presiding  Elder,  and  which  it  vw  bis 
privilege  and  duty  to  make  as  long  and  wide  as  possible.  About  a 
month  after  the  commencement  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Mission,  lie 
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opened  another  at  Corinne,  at  which  place  a  church  was  dedicated  by 
Chaplain  M'Cabe  on  the  20th  of  September,  1870,  being  the  first 
church  dedication  in  Utali.  At  Ogden — ^the  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  great  railroads  which  had  recently  been  completed  across  the  con- 
tinent— the  passenger  depot  was  used  for  tlie  first  Methodist  assembly, 
and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1871,  the  Society  entered  upon  the 
occupancy  of  property  bought  for  that  purpose.  In  October  of  1871 
Pierce  added  another  appointment  to  his  circuit  at  a  place  called 
Evanston,  in  honor  of  that  distinguished  Methodist,  Governor  Evans, 
of  Colorado,  where,  in  the  following  summer,  a  church  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  about  two  thousand  dollars.  These  three  churches,  and  the 
rent  of  hall,  were  paid  for  in  part  by  liberal  donations  from  the 
Church  Extension  Society. 

The  coming  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  teiTitorial  authorities  of  Utah  and  the  few  "Gentiles" 
who  had  settled  there  Its  traditions  had  already  prepared  its  way 
in  the  minds  of  these  first  settlers,  and  one  of  the  apostate  Mormons, 
on  meeting  the  Methodist  missionary,  said  to  him,  "I  have  heard- 
much  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  have  been  surprised  that  it  has 
passed  by  Utah  so  long." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Monnon  authorities  looked  upon  these  mis- 
sionaries with  unspeakable  displeasure  then ;  but  the  days  were  over 
when  "Danites"  and  "Destroying  Angels"  could  murder  their  neigh- 
bors with  safety.  The  reign  of  law,  as  well  as  of  Gospel  missions,  had 
begun.  A  Monnon  editor  of  Salt  Lake  said  to  Colonel  Morrow,  then 
Commandant  at  the  United  States  post  near  Salt  Lake  City:  "TVe 
Mormons  can  fight  your  soldiers ;  we  arc  not  afraid  of  you ;  but  these 
Methodists,  with  their  network  of  circuits,  we  are  afraid  of.  If  they 
can  reach  and  influence  our  people,  they  are  tlie  most  dreaded  by  us 
of  any  of  our  foes."  The  Mormon  apostle,  Brigham  Young,  after 
pretending  to  despise  the  Methodists,  and  saying,  "  They  can  tell  all 
they  know  about  religion  in  five  minutes,"  at  length  changed  his 
mode  of  speech,  and  said  to  one  of  them,  "  You  Methodist  preachers 
and  people  are  doing  more  to  injure  us  tlirough  your  papers,  and  in 
your  pulpits  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  than  all  else.  We  shall  fight 
you  to  the  bitter  end."  The  Methodists  had  now  furnished  the  first 
essential  requisite  to  the  converts  fi*om  Mormonism ;  namely,  a  Chris- 
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tian  church  and  school,  in  which  to  bring  up  their  children.  So  long 
as  apostate  MonnonB  were  transfomied  from  Latter-Day  Saints  into 
outbreaking  sinners  or  blatant  infidels,  Young  and  his  elders  were 
not  alanncd ;  but  now  that  tlieir  people  were  in  danger  of  being  traoft- 
lated  from  llormona  into  Methodists,  t]iey  began  to  bestir  tlicinselvea 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  progress  of  this  new  enterprise. 
Among  the  early  reinforcements  of  the  Utah  work  were  the  Revs.  "W. 
0.  Damon,  of  the  California  Conference;  Juuics  U,  ScynioiU',  of  the 


Illinois  Conference ;  J.  II.  Jameson,  of  the  Ohio  Conference ;  and 
W,  Carver,  of  the  Minnesota  Conference,  who,  for  a  eoDsiderahle 
length  of  time  carried  on  the  work  amid  great  hardships  and  danger. 
Nevertheless,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  labors  of  the  heroic  mis- 
sionaries, and  their  not  less  heroic  wives,  resulted  in  the  establishment, 
in  1872,  of  tho  liocky  Mountain  Conference,  which  included  the  Terri- 
tories of  Utah,  Idalio,  Montana,  and  a  part  of  Wyoming.  This  vast 
mountain  region  was  afterward  divided  into  the  Utah  and  Montana 
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Oonfereoces.  The  statistics  of  the  Utah  Conference  at  tkU  date 
showed  nine  traveling  preachers,  two  local  preachers,  155  members, 
725  Sonday-Bchool  scholars,  nine  ehorches  valued  at  $70,000,  and 
three  parsonages  valued  at  $3,500.  There  was  also  one  Methodist 
school  within  its  limits,  the  Itochj  Monntain  Seminary,  whose  prin- 
-cipal  was  the  Eev.  J,  M'Eldowny,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  convert 
in  the  Wesleyan  Connection  of  America,  in  which  he  served  as  piii- 
fesEor  and  president  of  Adrian  College,  Mieli.,  and  from  which  hu 


was  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  assigued  to  the 
«harge  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  Seminary  in  1877. 

The  elegant  structure  erected  by  the  Methodists  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
by  unforeseen  circumstances  was  left  as  a  hopeless  burden  on  the  So- 
ciety, and  in  view  of  its  importance  to  the  denomination,  and  its  untold 
valne  as  an  outpost  along  the  line  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  Bev.  Dr. 
C.  C.  M'Cabe,  (or  as  he  is  more  familiarly  known, "  Chaplain  M'Cabe,") 
tlie  efficient  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Church  Extenmon  Society,  per> 
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fionally  assumed  the  debt  thereon,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars ;  which  sum,  in  addition  to  his  regular  work  in  that  direction^ 
has  now  been  raised,  thus  giving  Methodism  a  well-appointed  fort  to 
be  held  in  this  enemy's  country  till  the  Lord  himself  shall  come. 

The  closing  period  of  this  history,  embracing  the  last  quarter  of  & 
century,  though  crowded  with  great  characters  and  events,  is  not  yet 
properly  distanced  for  historic  review.     During  this  period  nine  bish- 
ops of  the  Church  have  died,  and  numbers  of  other  names,  long  famil- 
iar  to  the  Church,  liave  been  placed  upon  tlie  marble  which  marks  their 
honored  graves.     The  scholarly  M'Clintock,  cut  down  in  his  prime ;. 
that  sturdy  Illinois  veteran,  Peter  Cartwright,  over  whose  early  vic- 
tories the  Church  has  shouted,  and  over  whose  later  vagaries  it  has- 
laughed ;  Thomas  M.  Eddy,  whose  ever  youthful  heart  forbade  liifr 
growing  old ;  Father  Slicer,  of  Baltimore,  whose  strong  face  and  mas- 
sive form  were  so  long  familiar  in  the  General  Conferences  of  the 
Church ;  Dr.  Monroe,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety, suddenly  called  from  a  brilliant  career ;  these  and  others,  whonv 
future  writers  will  duly  estimate  and  honor,  have  passed  out  of  sight 
of  lialf-blind  mortal  eyes.     In  less  conspicuous  places  uncounted  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  and  holy  women  have  been  doing  good  service  for 
the  Master  in  this  particular  branch  of  his  Church ;  and  to  almost  every 
reader  under  whose  eyes  these  pages  may  come,  there  will  recur  tlie 
name  and  fame  of  some  right  royal  soul  quite  as  worthy  of  place  in 
this  volume  as  many  which  there  appear.     So  let  it  be !     Memory  is 
better  than  history.     There  hath  been  no  godly  life  lived  among  men 
but  hath  its  record  in  lo\4ng,  grateful  hearts ;  a  record  more  lasting 
than  that  made  with  ink  and  paper.     So  then,  in  the  ultimate  history, 
all  right  speaking  and  all  well  doing,  however  little  heard  or  seen  by 
men,  will  have  its  proper  place  :  and  in  those  pages  all  tnily  honorable 
names  will  duly  appear;  some  that  were  last,  perchance,  exchanging 
place  with  the  first. 

Bishop  Hamline, — Leonidas  L.  Hamline,  the  first  of  the  two- 
Bishops  elected  by  the  General  Conference  of  1844,  was  bom  in  Bur- 
lington, Connecticut,  May  10, 1797.  In  1833  he  was  I'eceived  on  trial 
in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  stationed  at  Wesley  Chapel,  Cincinnati, 
from  which  pastorate  he  was  appointed,  in  1836,  Assistant  Editor  ol 
the  "  Western  Christian  Advocate."     In  1841,  the  "  Ladies'  Reposi- 
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toT^  "  waa  eetftblislied  at  Cincinnati,  and  Haialine  eerred  as  its  Editor 
until  bis  election  as  Bishop  in  1844.  After  eight  years  of  service  in 
the  Episcopacy  he  resigned  that  office,  removed  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
where  he  died  on  the  23d  of  Pebniary,  1865.  A  few  montlis  after  his 
death,  his  devoted  and  accomplished  widow  removed  to  Evanston,  III, 
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and  the  rctnuins  of  her  Imshand  were  removed  to  the  bcantifnl  Chicsr 
go  cemetery  at  Roee  Hill. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  Bishop  Haniliiie  has  been  for  years  one  of 
the  chief  centers  of  that  form  of  religious  life  called  entire  sanctificfe- 
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tion.  Large  weekly  assemblies  of  persons  especially  interested  in  this 
doctriue  and  experience  have  long  been  held  in  her  home,  and  Mrs. 
Hamline  is  widely  known  and  honored  thronghout  the  NorUi-weflt  as 
one  of  the  elect  ladies,  whose  teaching  and  example  in  the  "  higher 
life  "  have  been  the  means  of  untold  blessing  to  the  Obnrch. 


BISHOP  JANES. 


Bishop  Janes. — Edmund  Storer  Janes,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of 
the  most  sagacious  and  statesmanlike  men  which  America  has  ever 
produced,  has  hut  recently  departed  this  life.  His  biography  is  in 
course  of  preparation,  but  lias  not  yet  appeared. 
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Bishop  Janes  was  bom  in  Sheffield,  Berksliirc  County,  Mass.,  April 
20,  1807.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1820, 
and  for  ten  years  engaged  in  teaching,  during  which  time  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  in  1830,  his  mind  having 
been  turned  to  the  ministry,  he  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and  in  1844  was  elected,  with  Bishop  Hamline,  to  the 
Episcopal  office.  His  long  period  of  service  as  senior  Bishop  devolved 
upon  him  many  and  great  responsibilities,  but  his  power  always 
seemed  to  enlarge  with  every  added  demand  upon  it.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  September,  1876,  at  his  residence  in  New 
York,  after  a  brief  illness.  His  friend  and  contemporary.  Bishop 
Simpson,  in  his  "  Encyclopedia  of  Methodism,  pays  tliis  high  tribute 
to  his  memory : — 

"  Bishop  Janes  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  history 
of  American  Metliodism,  with  no  superior  and  few  equals.  He  pos- 
sessed a  mind  of  a  higli  order,  capable  of  the  broadest  discernment, 
and  of  tlie  most  subtle  iinidysis.  lie  was  a  model  platform  speaker, 
ready,  earnest,  jukI  comprehensive,  and  a  preacher  of  rare  power  and 
grasping  eloquence.  As  an  executive  officer  he  especially  excelled, 
presiding  with  great  skill  and  dignity,  and  attending  diligently  to  all 
the  details  of  his  office.  He  wj\s  a  man  of  inflexible  principle,  thor- 
ough, conscientious,  and  untiring  in  labor  and  devotion.  He  had  a 
heart  of  overflowing  sjinpathy  for  any  who  were  in  distress,  and 
endeared  himself  to  many  an  afflicted  preacher  by  the  kindness  of  his 
manner.  One  has  well  said,  he  was  as  practical  as  James,  as  cautious 
as  Peter,  as  tender  and  loving  as  John,  as  many-sided  and  comprehen- 
sive as  Paul." 

Bishop  Baker. — Osmon  C.  Baker,  D.D.,  one  of  the  four 
bishops  elected  at  the  General  Conference  of  1852,  and  the  first  of 
their  number  to  go  up  higher,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Mario w,  July  30,  1812.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  Mass., 
where  he  was  converted,  and  received  into  the  Church  by  that  prince 
of  educators,  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk.  In  1830  he  entered  the  Wesleyan 
University  in  Middletown,  from  which  he  removed,  after  three  years, 
by  reason  of  ill  healtli.  In  1839  he  was  admitted  on  trial  into  the 
New  Hampshire  Conference,  and  thereafter  served  the  Church  as  a 
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teacLer  and  author  until  liie  election  to  the  Episcopate,  along  with 
Bisliops  Scott,  Siiitpeon,  and  Ames,  in  1852.  For  fourteen  years  be 
rendered  good  service  in  tliis  highest  office  in  the  Cbnrch,  after  which 
he  became  an  invalid,  and  lingered  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1871,  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  B9th 
year  of  his  age. 


BISHOP  BAKEB. 


Bishop  Baker  is  remembered  as  a  calm,  polished,  Christian  scholar. 
His  administration  as  bishop  was  distinguished  by  a  clear  comprehen- 
fiion  of  the  duties  of  his  office.     His  "  Guide-book  in  the  Administnir 
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tioQ  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  "  remains  as 
A  monument  to  his  name  and  work. 

Bishop  Ames. — The  effort  to  put  a  man  of  the  size  and 
4Btjle  of  Bishop  Ames  into  a  book,  is  a  difficult,  if  not  a  hopeless,  task. 
There  is  so  much  of  him,  in  so  many  different  directions,  that  one  who 
knew  and  loved  him  finds  himself  discouraged  at  every  step.  Perhaps 
no  better  thing  has  been  said  in  few  words  in  honor  of  his  memory 
than  this  sentence  with  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fowler  concludes  a  tribute 
to  his  memory  in  the  editorial  columns  of  "The  Christian  Advo- 
cate : "  "  Bishop  Ames  was  truly  a  great  man,  and  the  Church  will  be 
lonesome  without  him." 

Edward  Raymond  Ames  was  of  good  old  Puritan  stock.  BUs 
^grandfather,  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Ames,  was  a  Massachusetts  man,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  pafitor  at  Taunton,  Mass.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  was  a  chaplain  in  Washington's  army, 
and  died  in  camp  at  Valley  Forge  in  tliat  terrible  winter  of  1778-79. 
His  son,  the  father  of  the  Bishop,  settled  at  Amesville,  Ohio,  where 
Edward  Raymond  Ames  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  May,  1806.  During 
his  student  life  at  the  University  of  Ohio  he  experienced  the  grace 
of  God,  and  was  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Among  his  associates  at  that  time  may  be  mentioned  the  distinguished 
names  of  Rev.  H.  J.  Clark,  Rev.  J.  M.  Tremble,  Rev.  E.  II.  Pilcher, 
E.  W.  Sehon,  and  other  young  men,  who  afterward  obtained  distinc- 
tion in  the  Church.  In  1830  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  that  re- 
markable man  Peter  Cartwright,  and  during  the  same  year  he  was 
received  on  trial  by  the  Illinois  Conference.  In  1832,  on  the  division 
of  this  Conference,  he  was  assigned  to  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
designated  the  Indiana  Conference,  as  a  member  of  which  he  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Soule,  and  elder  by  Bishop  Roberts.  In 
1840  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  held  in 
Baltimore,  and  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  holding  also  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  German 
and  Indian  Missions  of  the  Church,  in  which  capacity  he  traveled  over 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  during  the  four  years  of  his  secretaryship, 
traversing  the  whole  Indian  Territory  from  Texas  to  Lake  Superior, 
and  camping  out  in  the  wilderness  for  weeks  at  a  time.  During  his 
life  among  the  various  Indian  tribes  he  learned  to  speak  the  Choctaw 
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language.  He  was  absolutely  without  fear,  and  traveled  among 
friendly  and  hostile  Indians,  often  alone,  most  of  the  time  with  only 
a  single  companion.  He  was  the  iirst  chaplain  ever  elected  by  an 
Indian  council,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  the  Choctaw  Greneral 
Council  of  1842,  where,  at  their  request,  he  drew  up  the  School  Law 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  a  noble  bill,  by  the  provision  of  which  a  larger 
sum  was  appropriated  for  education,  per  capita^  than  in  any  State  of 
the  Union.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  in  his  knowledge  of 
Indian  character,  was  often  shown  during  the  presidencies  of  Lincoln 
and  Grant,  by  whom  he  was  often  solicited  to  serve  on  Indian  Com- 
missions, but  which  honor,  from  press  of  other  duties,  he  was  obliged 
to  decline. 

In  1844  he  was  again  elected  delegate  to  the  Greneral  Conference^ 
and  thence,  until  1852,  he  traveled  as  Presiding  Elder  on  the  New 
Albany,  Indianapolis,  and  Jeffersonville  Districts  in  the  Indiana  Con- 
ference. His  election  to  the  Episcopate,  in  1852,  after  the  election  of 
another  man  from  the  same  State,  (Bishop  Simpson,)  shows  how  high 
was  the  appreciation  in  whicli  lie  was  held,  no  other  instance  being  on 
I'ecord  of  the  election  of  two  Bishops  at  one  time  from  the  same  State 
or  Conference.  During  tlie  AVar  of  the  Rebellion  Bishop  Ames  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  President  Lincoln  and  of  the  late  Gov.  Morton, 
of  Indiana,  and  was  often  tlic  bearer  of  private  communications  be- 
tween the  two.  For  thirteen  years  after  his  election  as  Bishop  he  re- 
sided in  Indiana,  but  in  1865  he  removed  to  tlie  city  of  Baltimore^ 
which  was  his  place  of  residence  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1879,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  preacher  Bishop  Ames  was  capable  of  wonderful  eloquence, 
which  was  only  occasionally  manifested  ;  but  sometimes  with  some  sim- 
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pie  narration,  some  tender  little  story,  told  with  all  the  pathos  of  hi» 
great  nature,  he  would  melt  a  congregation  to  tears  ;  or  in  some  grand 
statement  of  doctrine  or  duty  he  would  stir  the  blood  of  a  Conference 
nntil  the  "  amens  "  became  so  loud  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  pause 
for  silence.  There  was  a  broad,  deep  vein  of  humor  in  him ;  his  smile 
was  sunshine ;  his  commendation  was  a  power  and  blessing  to  those 
who  received  it,  and  his  rebuke  had  so  much  of  the  terrible  in  it  that 
few  ventured  to  incur  it  a  second  time.  He  was  the  prinoe  of  admin- 
istrators ;  in  personal  appearance,  dignified  and  imposing;  in  bearing. 
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majestic.  "While  presiding  at  a  Confereuee  Lis  words  went  always 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  subject;  his  decision  was  prompt  and  final. 
At  one  time  in  his  life  he  was  called  upon  to  choose  between  the 
office  of  Presiding  Elder  on  an  Indiana  District  and  that  of  a  Senator 
of  the  United  States.    But  God  had  called  him  to  the  ministiy,  and 
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men  odIt  called  him  into  politics,  and  on  this  basis  he  settled  the  qneA- 
tioa  ODCc  for  all.  Nevertheless  he  was  n«  n  stRtesmsTi  bom.  He 
seemed  always  ready  for  an  uinergciicy,  jiusboi^iiig  tlio  (.-uurage  to  face 
all  difficulty,  and  the  key  to  unlock  almost  all  success.     He  nbounded 
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in  practical  sense.  As  Missionary  Secretary,  from  1840  to  1844,  he 
instituted  and  put  in  good  working  order  the  phin  afterward  enlarged 
and  worked  by  Dr.  Durbin,  and  which  now  has  taken  definite  fonn  in 
the  Discipline  of  the  Church. 

When  the  Rebellion  broke  out  he  was  prepared  for  it.  Dr.  Fowler 
says  of  him :  "  His  f amiliai-ity  with  the  South,  acquired  by  traveling 
over  it  in  the  order  of  his  work,  and  his  close  observations  of  the 
topography,  productions,  highways,  streams,  towns,  and  cities  of  that 
region,  made  him  of  great  service  to  the  Government  in  ordering  their 
campaigns.  He  was  more  than  once  closeted  with  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  Stanton  in  planning  for  the  suppression  of  the  Hebellion, 
and  more  than  once  he  was  closeted  with  Stanton  in  prayer  during  the 
dark  days."  Among  the  memorable  conferences  at  which  he  pre- 
sided was  the  session  of  the  Rock  River  Conference,  in  1871,  at 
Aurora,  while  the  smoke  of  the  great  conflagration  at  Chicago  was 
still  darkening  the  sky.  In  this  great  crisis,  when  so  large  a  portion 
of  that  stronghold  of  Methodism  lay  in  embers  and  ashes,  and  the 
interests  of  the  Church  in  that  city  were  in  peril,  Bishop  Ames,  by 
his  calmness,  sagacity,  and  boundless  hope,  guided,  encouraged,  and 
inspirited  the  anxious  men  who  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  for 
sympathy,  and  up  to  God  for  help  in  this  great  calamity.  When 
doubts  were  raised  as  to  whether  the  city  could  possibly  be  rebuilt, 
or  whether  it  would  lie  for  long  years  in  its  ashes,  Bishop  Ames 
immediately  replied :  "  The  railroads  could  afford  to  rebuild  Chicago 
rather  than  it  should  not  be  done" — a  business  opinion  which 
showed  the  breadth  of  his  understanding  and  his  grasp  of  practical 
affairs. 

His  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  many  representative  men  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Bal- 
timore, among  whom  he  was  greatly  honored  and  beloved,  took  place 
from  his  late  residence.  No.  184  M'Cullough-sti*eet,  Baltimore,  being, 
by  his  special  direction,  particularly  plain  and  simple  in  all  its  details. 

Francis  Barns,  the  Methodist  Bishop  of  Liberia,  was  a  native 
of  Albany,  N.  T.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  converted,  and  at 
seventeen  felt  that  God  called  him  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1834  he 
accompanied  the  Rev.  John  Seys  to  Liberia,  as  a  missionary  teacher  in 
Monrovia  Seminary.     In  1849  he  was  appointed  Presiding  Elder  of 
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the  Cape  Palmae  Difltrict,  and  was  the  favorite  presiding  officer  of  die 
African  Conference.  In  1856  the  General  Conference  made  proTision 
for  the  election  and  consecration  of  a  Bishop  for  tlio  African  work, 
and  two  yeais  afterward  the  Liberia  Annual  Conference  elected  Ur. 
Bams  to  that  office,  and  sent  him  to  America  for  ordination,  which 
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was  performed  at  the  Genesee  Conference,  October  14,  1858,  the  serv- 
ices being  condncted  b;  Biehopa  Janes  and  Baker.  Although  a  fnll- 
blooded  African  the  Cape  fever  was  too  much  even  for  him,  and  after 
four  years'  episcopal  service,  his  health  becoming  impaired,  he  waa  di* 
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rectcd  to  tako-  a  sea  voyage,  and  accordingly  set  sail  for  America,  bu! 
he  died  at  sea  on  tlie  18th  of  April,  1S63,  within  three  days'  sail  of 
Baltimore. 

He  is  deecribed  aa  a  gentlemanly  person,  of  an  intelligent  and  cnl- 
tivated  mind,  a  ready  and  even  eloquent  speaker,  and  "  in  all  respects 
a  model  African." 

Bishop  Roberts.— John  Wright  Koberte,  the  late  Missionary 
Bishop  for  Africa,  was  bom  at  Petersburgh,  Va.     At  an  early  age  he 
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was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  after 
which  he  emigrated  to  the  Colony  of  Liberia.  In  1841  he  was  elecled 
to  elders'  orders  by  the  Liberia  Conference,  and  came  to  America  the 
same  year  to  be  ordained.  Twenty-five  years  afterward  ho  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  Missionary  Bishop  by  the  General  Conference  of  1866, 
and  was  consecrated  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnrch,  New 
Tork,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1866.  Without  delay  he  set  sail  t<a 
Liberia,  where  he  diligently  and  judiciously  performed  the  duties  of 
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his  office  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  30th  of  January,  1875. 
The  vacancy  caused  by  his  death  has  never  been  filled ;  the  African 
Mission,  as  well  as  those  in  Asia  and  Europe,  being  now  regarded  as 
integral  parts  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  Confer- 
ences, like  others,  are  presided  over  by  Bishops  of  the  regular  staff, 
who  from  time  to  time  are  designated  to  visit  this  distant  field. 

Bishop  Clark. — Three  men  were  elevated  to  the  Episcopacy  by 
the  General  Conference  of  1804,  all  of  whom  within  six  years  there- 
after passed  to  their  reward.     The  firet  of  these  was  Davis  W.  Clark.* 

His  first  fame  in  the  Church  was  as  the  successful  editor  of  the 
"  Ladies'  Repository,"  at  Cincinnati,  which  periodical,  under  his  man- 
agement, became  the  acknowledged  "queen  of  the  monthlies."  It 
would  appear  that  the  editorship  of  this  journal  was  for  a  time  re- 
garded as  an  excellent  training  school  for  the  bishopric,  several  of  its 
editors  having  been  promoted  to  the  Episcopal  Chair. 

Bishop  Clark  was  a  New  England  man,  born  on  the  Island  of  Mt. 
Desei-t,  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  February  25,  1812.  On  this  bleak, 
storm-swept  islet  he  passed  his.  childliood  and  youth,  and  united  with 
the  little  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  while  yet  a  boy.  Like  most  of 
the  other  lads  born  in  the  arms  of  the  ocean,  he  early  manifested  fond- 
ness for  sea-faring  life,  but  his  conversion  changed  the  line  of  his  am- 
bition, and  instead  of  climbing  to  the  captaincy  of  some  fishing  smack 
or  coasting  schooner,  he  began  to  lobk  forward  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try. In  the  spring  of  1831  young  Clark — then  about  nineteen  years 
of  age — left  home  for  Readfield,  the  seat  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Semi- 
nary, wliich  was  at  that  time  a  manual  labor  school,  where  he  began  to 
revolve  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  collegiate  education.  It  was  a  dis- 
couraging prospect,  since  he  was  without  money,  and  his  parents  and 
friends  were  very  much  in  the  same  condition.  But  he  made  up 
in  labor  and  faith  what  he  lacked  in  other  i*espects,  and  by  studying 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  with  two  or  three  hours  of  manual 
labor  thrown  in,  he  was  not  long  in  preparing  himself  to  enter  college. 
He  speaks  of  these  experiences  as  "  climbing  the  hill  of  science  bare- 
foot," which  was,  doubtless,  as  rough  a  journey  in  its  way  as  many 
of  those  tours  of  exploration  in  the  wilderness  which  require  so  much 
courage  and  muscle  on  the  part  of  the  backwoods  itinerants. 

♦  "  Life  Story,"  by  Daniel  Curry,  D.D. 
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In  1833  he  entered  the  "Wesleyan  TTniTereitj,  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticnt — the  first  collegiate  institution  established  hy  the  MethodiEts 
in  the  East — and  in  two  years  finished  the  entire  four  years'  connc, 
graduating  in  1836,  this  being  the  fourth  class  sent  out  by  this  new 
college.    His  line  mental  and  physical  endowments  carried  him  safely 
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through  this  tremendous  strain,  and  he  graduated  with  honors,  after 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  at  the  Amenia  Seminary,  N.  T., 
first  as  tutor  in  mathematics,  and  for  the  last  five  of  the  seven  yean 
as  principal  of  the  seminary,  and  instructor  in  English  Literature  and 
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in  Mental  and  Moral  Pliilosophy,  during  which  time  he  prepared  a 
volume  entitled  "  Mental  Discipline,"  which  was  afterward  published 
at  the  Methodist  Book  Eoom  in  1847. 

His  work  as  a  teacher  was,  however,  only  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
gospel  ministry.  In  1846  he  closed  his  successful  administration  at 
Amenia,  and  was  received  into  the  New  York  Annual  Conference, 
which  commenced  its  session  for  that  year  on  the  17th  of  May,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  was  appointed  to  Winsted,  Conn.  He  had 
already  distinguished  himseK  as  a  contributor  to  the  "  Christian  Advo- 
cate," and  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  and  after  filling  five  appointments 
—the  most  of  which  were  in  New  York  City— as  preacher  in  charge, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  strong 
antislavery  sentiments  and  sermons,  and  gained  the  title  of  abolitionist 
— which  was  then  one  of  the  worst  names  a  good  man  could 
carry — ^he  was,  in  1852,  invited  from  his  pastorate  at  Poughkeepsie 
to  Cincinnati,  to  become  the  editor  of  the  "  Ladies'  Repository "  in 
place  of  Professor  W.  C.  Larrabec,  who  had  resigned  this  position 
to  become  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction  for  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

His  success  as  an  editor  was  so  distinguished  that  the  General  Con- 
ference continued  him  at  his  post,  till,  in  1864,  he  was  honored  with 
the  highest  oflice  in  its  gift,  from  which  position,  after  a  faithful  serv- 
ice of  seven  years,  he  was  further  promoted  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  himself. 

In  1861  the  Wesleyan  Univei-sity  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  he  being  the  first  alumnus  which  the  institution 
tlms  honored.  As  a  writer  he  was  clear  and  forcible  ;  as  an  educator 
and  pastor  he  was  faithful  and  successful.  As  an  antislavery  reformer 
he  was  bold  and  progressive,  yet  not  more  zealous  than  wise.  The 
best  part  of  his  life-work  was  accomphshed  before  his  election  to  the 
Episcopacy.  After  some  years  of  failing  health  and  strength  he 
died  at  his  home,  in  Cincinnati,  in  what,  but  for  his  intense  mental 
application,  would  have  been  the  full  prime  of  his  life,  he  being  then 
fifty-nine  years  of  age.     He  died  May  23,  1871. 

Bishop  Thomson. — The  Bev.  Edward  Thomson  was  bom  at 
Portsea,  England,  October,  1810,  and  immigrated  to  America  in  1819. 
Dr.  Punshon,  in  the  eloquent  tribute  to   his  memory  pronounced 
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before   the   Brooklyn   General   Conference  of   1872  E^Ied   him  the 
"  Chrysofltom  of  America." 

A  character  more  perfect  than  that  of  Bishop  Thomson  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  There  were,  doobtless,  weak  places  in  him, 
eioce  he  was  a  mortal  man,  but  neither  hie  pnpila,  hie  parishioners,  his 
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readers,  nor  hie  subordinates  in  the  ministry  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
discover  tliem.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  in  the  fallnese  of  his 
jKtwere  be  was  able  to  enter  a  college  recitation  room,  in  any  depart- 
ment, and  conduct  tlic   recitation  off-hand,  in  snch  a  manner  that 
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the  class  would  regard  his  presence  as  a  high  privilege  and  pleasure. 
When  only  nineteen  years  of  age  he  received  a  diploma  as  Doctor  of 
Medichie  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  rather  more  than 
a  year  afterward,  in  1831,  he  renounced  the  world,  gave  himself  to 
the  Lord  and  the  Church,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference 
in  1832,  having  then  just  reached  his  majority. 

From  1838  to  1843  he  had  charge  of  Norwalk  Seminary,  whicli 
was  then  under  the  charge  of  the  North  Ohio  Conference,  and  after 
filling  appointments  at  Norwalk,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  and  other  prom- 
inent stations,  in  1844  he  was  made  editor  of  the  '*  Ladies'  Repository," 
and  two  years  afterward  was  honored  with  an  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  which  position  he  filled  and 
adorned  for  fourteen  years.  In  1860  Dr.  Thomson  was  elected  to 
she  chief  editorial  chair  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate,"  at  New  York, 
and  in  1804  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Bishop.  His  early  death  was 
one  of  the  greatest  losses  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ever  suf- 
fered in  the  removal  of  any  one  of  its  officers  and  servants.  Four 
years  was  too  short  a  time  for  this  quiet,  gentle,  saintly  nature  to  im- 
press himself  upon  the  whole  of  Methodism  ;  but  at  the  North-west, 
where  he  lived  and  died,  his  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth,  and 
heaven  is  made  richer  and  earth  poorer  by  his  transference  from 
labor  to  glory. 

In  the  class-room  he  was  an  admirable  instnietor ;  in  the  pastorate, 
he  seemed  to  be  in  his  divinely-appointed  element,,  not  only  pointing 
tq  his  flock  the  way  to  holiness  and  heaven,  but  joyfully  and  lovingly 
going  before  them  therein.  He  possessed  a  literary  genius  of  a  high 
order,  and  his  volume  of  theological  lectures  entitled,  "  Evidences  of 
Revealed  Religion,"  is  one  of  the  richest  treasures  in  the  literature  of 
the  Church.  But  over  and  above  his  social  and  mental  powers  and 
excellences  was  that  manifest  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
gloriously  characterized  his  public  ministry  and  his  private  life.  ^  He 
was,  perhaps,  more  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  saintly  Fletcher  of 
Madeley,  than  any  other  man  which  Methodism  has  produced.  His 
eermons,  though  not  in  the  manner  of  the  fire  or  the  tempest,  were 
melting  and  powerful 

Bishop  Thomson  made  the  first  Episcopal  visit  to  India,  of  which 

he  gave  an  account  after  his  return  in  two  admirable  volumes,  and 
44 
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not  long  after,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1870,  he  died  of  pneumonia,  b 
the  City  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  in  the  60th  year  of  Ms  age. 

Bishop  Kingsley. — Oalvin  Kiugsley  was  a  native  of  the  Stale 
of  New  York.  He  was  bom  in  Annsville,  September  8,  1812,  and 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  fonrteen,  in  a  revival  in  Chautauqua 
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Gonntj  in  western  New  York,  to  which  place  his  family  had  removed. 
At  the  age  of  twontj-four,  having  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  by 
himself,  he  entered  Alleghany  College,  where  his  proficiency  was  snch 
that  in  his  sophomore  year  be  was  appointed  tutor  in  matbematicB. 


Bishop  Kinosley. 


After  his  graduation  in  1841,  he  continued  his  scholastic  duties,  to 
which,  however,  he  added  the  lahor  of  preaching  the  Qospel  on  cir- 
cuits and  stations  within  reach  of  his  college.  He  was  received  on 
trial  by  the  Erie  Conference  in  1841,  and  in  1S56  he  was  elected  editor 
of  "  The  Western  Christian  Advocate,"  which  post  he  filled  with  honor 
and  enccese.  In  the  General  Conference  of  1860  he  was  a  recognized 
leader,  and  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Slavery  is 
one  of  the  great  historic  documents  upon  that  subject  He  was  a 
member  of  the  General  Conference  of  1864 — his  fonrth  terra  of  snch 
service — at  which  he  was  elected  and  cooseci-ated  as  one  of  the  fonr 
Bishops  then  choeen. 

The  missions  of  the  Cliurch  having  become  numerous  and  wide- 
spread, it  was  necessary  that  they  should  now  receive  personal  Episcopal 
attention  and  Bishop  Kingslcy  was  chosen  for  this  important  service. 

In  18C9,  after  holding  the  Conference  on  the  Piicific  coast,  he  set 
sail  for  China  and  India,  ex- 
pecting to  return  by  way  of  Eu- 
rope. He  arrived  in  Cairo,  in 
Egypt,  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1870,  where  he  determined  to 
gratify  a  long-cherished  wish  i^if 
visiting  the  Holy  Land.  Aftti- 
a  brief  stay  among  the  sacred 
places  once  glorified  by  the 
presence  of  tiie  Son  of  God  hf 
made  liis  way  to  Beyroot,  ;ind 
engaged  his  passage  for  Con- 
stantinople; but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  of  April,  the  day 
appointed  for  his  departure, 
liaving  ascended  to  the  house- 
top to  enjoy  one  more  look  at  tlie  enn-clad  heights  of  Lebanon,  he 
was  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  left  breast,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell 
dead  upon  the  floor.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  he 
had  died  of  disease  of  the  heart. 

His  traveling  companions,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bannister,  of  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute,  and  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  performed  the  last 
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sad  offices  of  love  and  respect  for  their  fallen  leader  and  friend,  aod 
laid  hirn  to  sleep  in  the  little  Protestant  Miseion  cemetery  at  Beyroot 
in  Syria,  where  eubseqaently  his  friends  in  America  caused  a  modest 
shaft  to  be  erected  to  mark  his  grare. 

He  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Board  of  Bishops,  and  from 
his  strong  health  and  brave  heart  great  things  were  expected  of  him, 
and  doubtless  great  power  and  blessing  has  come  to  the  Church,  not 
in  spite  of,  but  because  of,  his  death  on  Asiatic  soil  It  has  been  said, 
"  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,"  and  the  grave 
of  Kingsley,  who  sleeps  by  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  one 
of  the  sacred  places  and  memories  of  tlie  Church  whose  track  in  the 
American  wilderness  and  through  the  wilder  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa  is  marked  by  so  many  weary,  but  persistent,  footsteps,  and  so 
many  honorable  sufferers. 

"The  heathen  hold  him  as  a  hostage  till  we  come." 

liay  Deleg^ation. — The  only  essential  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  since  its  organisation  in  1784 
was  the  admission  of  lay  delegates  to  the  General  Conference,  such 
dflegtitcs  appearing  for  the  first  time  at  the  Brooklyn  Grenei-al  Con- 
ference of  1872.  Ever  since  the  days  of  O'Kelly,  and  more  especially 
after  the  secession  which  formed  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in 
1828,  and  that  which  became  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  in 
1843,  the  fact  that  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  great  Methodist  body 
were  wholly  managed  by  the  clergy  was  a  subject  of  more  or  less  agi- 
tation ;  not,  however,  because  of  any  actual  abuse  of  power  on  their 
part,  but  because  it  was  feared  there  might  sometime  be  such  an  abuse. 
In  1860,  a  newspaper  called  "The  Methodist,"  was  founded  in  the 
interest  of  Lay  Delegation,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  George  R.  Crooks  was 
the  first  editor,  whose  persistent  advocacy  of  that  measure  for  nearly 
twelve  years  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  its  ultimate  success.  In 
1868  the  General  Conference  submitted  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  Church  a  plan  for  the  admission  of  laymen  to  their  body  which 
was  approved  by  the  very  small  vote  of  100,000  for  and  50,000  against, 
showing  how  very  far  from  universal  was  the  interest  in  this  mucli- 
debated  question.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  ministry  voted  for 
the  measure,  and  thus  the  change  was  at  length  effected,  admitting  two 
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laymen  from  each  Annual  Conference  to  Beats  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence aa  co-ordinate  members,  with  the  right  of  voting  as  a  separate 
bouse  upon  the  dem  Jid  therefor  of  two  thirds  of  their  own  number. 

The  working  of  this  system  thus  far  leaves  do  room  to  doubt  its 
wisdom. 

The  Centennial  of  American  Methodism. — The 
month  of  October,  1860,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  American 
Methodism.  The  first  Sunday  of  the  year  was  specially  appointed  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  praise,  and  prayer ;  and  throughout 
the  entire  year  memorial  meetings,  centennial  celebrations,  and  every 
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species  of  appropriate  services  were  held,  at  the  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  there  were  thank-offerings  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  gen- 
eral or  local  Church  enterprises.  It  was  a  time  for  paying  Church 
debts,  raising  college  endowments,  erecting  and  establishing  new 
churches,  scliools,  «tc.,  notable  among  which  was  Heck  Hall,  for  the 
use  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  at  Evanaton,  111.;  the  theological 
institution  founded  by  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Eliza  (Clark)  Garrett,  of 
Chicago ;  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  the  gift  of 
the  kte  Daniel  Drew ;  the  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  at  Baltimore, 
for  the  training  of  colored  men  for  the  ministry ;  the  Centenary  Col- 
legiate Institute,  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J. ;  the  Centenary  Church,  Chi- 
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eago ;  and  large  numbers  of  smaller  enterprises  of  like  character  aU 
over  the  country,  both  North  and  South.  An  admirable  Yolmne  by  Dr. 
Abel  Stevens  was  prepared  by  request  of  Greneral  Conference,  showing 
the  progress  of  Methodism  during  its  first  century,  and  a  great  finan- 
cial, if  not  spiritual,  advance  was  made  throughout  the  Church.  The 
Centenary  Conmiittee,  appointed  by  the  Bishops  to  have  chai^  of  the 
celebration,  asked  for  an  aggregate  of  two  millions  of  dollars  for  gen- 
eral educational  interests,  but  for  the  most  part  the  liberality  of  the 
people  turned  in  the  direction  of  local  Church  interests :  the  entire 
centenary  collections  and  subscriptions  reaching  the  enormous  amount 
in  round  numbers  of  eight  miUiotvs  $even  hundred  thougand  dollars. 
The  Greneral  Education  Fund  received  about  $16j»>.  The  Children's 
Fund,  $S3,TS5  00.  Besides  tlie  ccntenarv  contributions  during  this 
year,  the  Clmreli  raised  l\»r  the  usual  l»eiiovolent  objects,  $y3«>,4rl9. 

Cenlenniml  S^talinlics. — The  following  statistics  from  Simp- 
8on*s  *'  Cyclopaedia  of  Methodism,"  indicate  the  growth  of  the  denom- 
ination as  well  as  of  the  bodies  which  had  separated  from  it : — 

••  There  were  in  ISOO.  as  the  product  of  a  century's  toiL  9  Bishops, 
64  Annual  Conferences,  7,570  itinerant  and  S,0'r»2  local  preachers;  to- 
tal members,  1,032,1  S4 ;  church  edidces,  10,402,  valued  at  $29,5i*4,CK>4 ; 
parsonages,  3,314.  valued  a:  ^,420,955;  Sunday-sohoc»ls,  14,045; 
scholars,  9S0,022 ;  foreign  inissionaries.  222 ;  members  in  foreign  lands, 
7,4TS ;  domestic  missionaries,  3»  '3 :  having  a  memticrship  of  20,075 ; 
3  theolofirical  seminaries,  23  colleiies.  and  77  seminaries  and  female  col- 
leges;  77  instructors,  22,305  students;  educational  property  valued  at 
$7,S9S,239 ;  2  Book  Concerns  in  Xew  York  and  Cincinnati,  with  7 
dep^>sitorie!S  in  as  many  dUerent  cities.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Book 
Concern,  $1,213,327 ;  o^cial  Chun?h  papers,  10 ;  imofBciaL  6 ;  bound 
volumes  of  books  issued  by  the  I>>.»k  Concern,  2,54S ;  tracts  of  various 
size^  l,C»o7.'' 

***  Ollirr  XetlH^dlst  Bodies, — There  were  S  other  Methodist 
bodies  in  the  United  States,  and  ax  the  close  of  1><^  their  statistics 
wei^  as  follows :  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  2,591  traveling 
,ind  4,904  local  preachers ;  705,949  members.  Methodist  Protestant 
Churvii,  SIO  traveling  and  75«.*  locaJ  preachers.  This  includes  both 
North  and  ^^.•uth.  African  Metii\:«dist  Episcopal  Church,  513  travel- 
ing and  2,1«>J  local  preachers;  53,670  membei&    Evangielical  A^goci*- 
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tioa,  405  traveling  and  333  local  preachers ;  5,1S6  mcmbere.  Wca- 
loyan  Methodists,  236  traveling  and  164  local  preachers ;  25,620  mem- 
bers. African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  21T  traveling  and 
444  local  preachers ;  5,600  members.  Free  Methodist  Ohnrcli,  6T 
traveling  and  69  local  preachers;  3,656  members.  Primitive  Method- 
ist Church,  20  traveling  and  34  local  preachers ;  1,905  members.  Mak- 
ing a  total  oateide  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  4,859  travel- 
ing and  8,788  local  preachers,  and  980,604  members." 


REV.  JOIIH  SUUUEBFIELD. 

Born  tX  PreBton,  England,  January  81,  1798.  Chido  to  America  in  Hnrcli, 
1821,  eaterecl  tlje  Troy  Conference  in  June,  1823,  nnd  ftfter  tbrae  yean  of 
special  service  at  missionary  meetings,  dctlicatiouB,  and  other  public  occaaioDB, 
where  his  marreloDs  eloquence  attracted  vast  congregations,  be  sunk  nnder  tba 
attack  of  pulmonary  disease,  and  died  June  13,  1820. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  STAFF  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


IT  is  an  occasion  of  profound  gratitude  to  God  that  he  has  conferred 
snch  maoifeBt  and  manifold  bleBBinge  npon  the  Methodist  Epifr 
copal  Chnrch,  in  the  personal  characters  and  official  services  of  the 
men  who  have  been  called  to  the  management  of  its  connectiona] 
affairs.  The  following  brief  notice  of  the  Bishops  in  active  service, 
and  of  the  present  General  Conference  officers,  may  appropriate!; 
complete  this  outline  of  Methodist  History  : — 
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Bishop  ScMltt. — Our  senior  Bishop,  the  venerable  Levi  Sco^^t^ 
D.D.,  whose  term  of  oflSce  dates  from  1852,  was  bom  October  11^ 
1802.  Like  most  of  his  brethren  of  that  day  he  entered  the  ministry 
without  a  regular  collegiate  education,  but  made  such  good  use  of  his 
few  opportunities  for  study  that  in  1840  he  was  made  Principal  of  the 
Dickinson  Grammar  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Durbin,  who  was  then  President  of  Dickinson  College — that 
historic  school,  (named  in  honor  of  its  patron.  Governor  Dickinson,  of 
Delaware,)  in  which  so  many  eminent  Methodists  have  studied,  taught^ 
and  governed.  In  1848  he  was  made  Assistant  Book  Agent  at  New 
York,  and  four  years  later  was  elected  and  consecrated  Bishop.  His 
present  residence  is  in  his  native  town  of  Odessa,  Delaware. 

Bishop  Simpson. — The  name  for  many  years  the  most 
widely  known  in  our  Church,  is  that  of  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  a  man  who,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was  the  peerless  orator  of 
the  American  pulpit ;  and  whose  services,  both  to  his  Church  and  his 
country,  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  so  long  as  either  his 
Church  or  his  country  endures. 

His  election  to  the  episcopate  occurred  in  1852,  in  the  same  class 
with  Bishops  Scott,  Baker,  and  Ames,  at  which  time  he  had  become 
distinguished  by  his  labors  as  President  of  Indiana  Asbury  University, 
which  chair  he  filled  from  1839  to  1848,  and  also  by  his  four  years^ 
service  thereafter  as  editor  of  the  "Western  Christian  Advocate." 

"How,"  asked  the  author  of  this  volume,  "did  you  gain  your 
power  as  an  orator  ?  " 

"  By  having  one  single  purpose  in  view  in  every  discourse,  and 
giving  myself  wholly  up  to  its  accomplishment,"  was  the  Bishop's 
reply.  "  At  school,"  he  continued,  "  the  one  thing  I  could  not  do,  was 
to  speak.  It  cost  me  unspeakable  effort  to  bring  myself  to  attempt  it, 
and  I  was  invariably  mortified  by  my  failures.  At  length,  having  felt 
called  to  the  ministry,  I  sought  to  forget  myself  as  far  as  possible,  and^ 
banishing  all  thoughts  of  oratory,  to  give  myself  absolutely  up  to  the 
task  of  saying  things  so  that  people  could  readily  understand  them. 
Then  followed  an  increasing  effort  to  impress  the  truth  upon  them^ 
and  by  that  means  I  have  gained  whatever  power  I  possess  as  a  public 
speaker." 

This  simple  system  of  rhetoric,  brought  into  use  in  dealing  with 
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the  great  tbemee  of  revelation  and  the  experience  of  the  things  of 
God,  with  the  Baperadded  baptism  of  the  Holj  Ghost,  has  made  oat 
of  veiy  nnpromising  material  the  very  prince  of  Ajnerican  preachen. 
A  professor  of  oratory  once  went  to  hear  Bishop  Simpson  as  a 
professional  Etndy.     Being  afterward  asked  how  he  liked  the  preacber'a 


elocution,  he  replied,  "  Elocution !  I  never  thought  of  it.     What  does 
he  need  of  elocution  ? " 

On  some  great  occasion  his  whole  audience  has  been  known 
almost  nnconscionsly  to  rise  to  their  feet  and  crowd  close  ap  anmud 
him  as  he  opened  to  their  faith  the  mysteries  of  eternity.  It  was  as 
if  he  actually  saw  the  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  <hi  it,  and 
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were  just  about  to  part  the  curtains  of  the  sky  and  give  his  congrega- 
tion a  glimpse  of  eternal  glory.  In  him  the  Church  of  our  time  has 
had  a  forcible  suggestion  of  the  supernatural  power  that  dwells  in  the 
word  of  God,  while  his  self-forgetful  soul,  wholly  possessed  by  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  and  its  mission  of  salvation,  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  highest  uses  which  God  ever  makes  of  men. 

The  Bishop's  literary  labors  have  already  been  mentioned.  His 
^*  Cyclopedia  of  Methodism  "  is  a  treasury  of  historic  material  which 
becomes  more  and  more  valuable  every  year ;  while  his  "  Yale  Lec- 
tures on  Preaching,"  especially  that  on  "  Pulpit  Power,"  will  long 
remain  not  only  a  masterful  treatise  on  sanctified  rhetoric,  but  also 
a  monument  of  Christian  catholicity,  by  which  both  the  lecturer  and 
the  institution  in  whose  halls  he  spoke  alike  receive  distinguished  praise. 
Bishop  Simpson  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  June,  18H ; 
studied  at  Madison,  afterward  AUegliany,  College,  in  which,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  was  elected  tutor.  He  first  studied  medicine,  and  had 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  that  profession,  when,  at  the  call  of  the 
Lord,  he  entered  the  ministry  and  joined  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
in  1833.  Bishop  Simpson  resides  in  Philadelphia:  he  lives  in  the 
heart  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Bowman.— In  1872  the  General  Conference  elected 
eight  new  Bishops  to  re-enforce  the  four  effective  men  whose  vast 
label's  for  so  many  years  had  now  become  oppressive.  One  reason 
assigned  for  so  large  an  addition  to  the  episcopal  college  at  once  was, 
the  removal  of  elections  from  the  General  Conference  for  a  long  time 
to  come ;  a  course  which  had  this  other  advantage,  namely,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  episcopal  training  of  a  large  class  of  men  who  would 
thus  be  constantly  gaining  on  the  duties  of  the  office. 

In  this  grandest  field  of  labor  open  to  Christian  ambition  on  earth 
is  found  the  best  imaginable  scliool  for  educating  great  men.  No 
petty  diocese  confines  their  efforts  and  limits  the  scale  of  their  plans. 
The  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  may  have  the  round 
earth  for  their  circuit ;  one  of  them.  Bishop  Harris,  has  actually  trav- 
eled it.  Occasionally  a  suggestion  is  heard  that  our  Church,  by  fixing 
the  residences  of  its  Bishops,  is  approaching  a  diocesan  episcopacy. 
Not  so.  The  size  and  quality  of  the  men  produced  by  a  world-wide 
and  long-time  episcopal  training,  as  compared  with  what  might  be 
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looked  for  in  a  class  of  prelates  shut  ap  to  a  single  State  of  the  Unioo, 
or  Bometimes  to  a  half  or  quarter  of  a  State,  ought  forever  to  banish 
all  thouglits  of  a  diocesan  episcopacy  from  our  commonion.  With 
Bunh  names  ae  Asbury,  »nd  Ilcdding,  and  Janes  in  our  annals,  and  the 
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material  and  opportunity  for  producing  others  like  them,  the  Church 
ought  to  be  in  no  danger  of  bo  far  backsliding  from  its  discipline  and 
its  sagacity  as  to  cage  up  its  eagles,  and  doom  itself  to  endure  the 
small  dignities  of  a  class  of  local  prelates  whose  work  must  bo  done 
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The  first*  of  the  eight  bishops  elected  at  the  Brooklyn  General 
Conference  in  1872  was  the  Eev.  Thomas  Bowman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  whose 
service  to  the  Church  had  been  chiefly  in  its  Western  literary  institu- 
tions, he  having  been  elected  to  the  Episcopacy  from  the  Presidency 
of  the  Indiana  Asbury  University,  which  chair  he  had  held  since  1859. 
Bishop  Bowman  is  a  native  of  Columbia  County,  Pcnnslyvania,  bom 
July  15,  1817.  He  was  a  student  both  at  Wilbraham  and  Cazenovia 
Academies,  and  graduated  with  first  honors  from  Dickinson  College 
in  the  class  of  1837.  He  is  classed  as  one  of  the  conservative  bishops ; 
more,  however,  because  of  the  evenness  and  gentleness  of  his  nature, 
than  any  slowness  of  appreciation  of  great  principles  or  opportunities. 
His  chosen  residence  is  St.  Louis. 

Bishop  Harris.— The  Rev.  William  L.  Harris,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
was  long  prominent  in  the  Church,  as  Assistant  Missionary  Secretary 
with  the  venerable  Dr.  Durbin.  He  was  bom  near  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
November  14,  1817,  was  converted  in  1834,  entered  the  ministry  in 
the  Michigan  Conference  in  1837,  but  was  afterward  transferred  to 
the  North  Ohio  Conference.  He  is  not  a  college  graduate,  but  he 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  versed  both  in  classical  and  theological 
learning,  having  studied  the  ancient  tongues  by  the  light  of  pine  knots 
in  the  cabins,  and  read  theology  with  his  book  resting  on  the  horn  of 
his  saddle  as  he  traveled  his  early  circuits. 

In  1856  he  first  appeared  in  the  General  Conference,  which  body 
elected  him  its  Secretary  and  this  post  he  filled  by  i  aanimous  consent 
at  every  subsequent  conference  until  his  election  to  the  bishopric  in 
1872.  He  is  our  "Missionary  Bishop."  A  map  of  his  tour  over  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  showing  the  chief  points  of  his  itinerary,  appears 
in  the  opening  pages  of  this  volume.  His  chosen  residence  was  Chica- 
go ;  from  whence,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Janes,  he  removed  to  New 
York  by  the  special  desire  of  the  eastern  Bishops,  in  view  of  his  great 
familiarity  with  the  management  of  affairs  at  the  missionary  and 
publishing  head-quarters  of  the  Church.  As  secretary  of  the  General 
Conference,  the  important  duty  of  editing  the  quadrennial  editions 
of  the  Discipline  fell  to  his  hands.  He  also  prepared  tlie  editions 
of  1872  and  1876.  He  has  published  a  volume  on  The  Powers  of  the 
General  Conference,  and  a  work  jointly  with  Judge  Henry,  on  Ecclo- 

*  Priority  in  this  case  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  votes  received. 
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eioBtical  Law  Ilis  buoyant  cliccr^  eptnt  is  contagious  liiB  labors 
are  abundant  and  his  Western  Mgor  joined  to  his  cosmopolitan 
experience  and  observation  gne  linn  force  and  favor  thronghont  the 
Church, 

Bishop  Foster.— Kandolph  S.  Foster,  D.D.,  LL.D.,waB  elected 
to  the  Episcopate  from  the  presidency  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary; 
to  which  office  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  KcClintock, 
in  1870,  having  served  ae  a  professor  in  that  institution  since  1868. 
Bishop  Foster  is  a  native  of  Ohio ;  born  at  Williamsbnrgh,  Febmary 
22d,  1820.  He  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  early  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  defender  of 
Alethodist  theology  with  his  pen.  He  is  distingnished  as  author  anil 
theologian.     His  more  notable  volumes  are, "  Christian  Purity,"  "  Life 
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Beyond  the  Grave,"  some  controversial  writings  on  Calvinism,  and  a 
work  on  Systematic  Theology.    His  residence  is  Boston,  Mass. 

Bisbop  IViley.— The  Kev.  Isaac  W.  Wiley,  D.D.,  is  another  of 
OQF  Bishops  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  missionary  work, 
he  having  served  for  fonr  year^  in  the  Chinese  missioD,  and  on  hig 
rctnm  puhlished  a  volume  entitled,  "  The  Fallen  KiBsionaries  of  Foo- 
chov."  He  was  bom  in  Lewistown,  Pa.,  March  29,  1825,  nnited  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  ten  years  of  age;  graduatod  lr> 
medicine  from  the  University  of  New  York  in  1846 ;  joined  tlio  East 
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Geaesec  Conference  in  1S50;  sailed  for  China  in  the  spring  of  1858; 
was  editor  of  the  "  Ladies'  Repository  "  from  1864  until"hi8  election  as 
Bishop  in  1872. 

In  1877  he  was  choecn  to  make  a  sarve;  of  otir  missiona  id  Chinm 
and  Japan.     His  residence  is  Cincinnati. 


BISHOP    WILEY. 


Bishop  Merrill. — The  State  of  Ohio  may  be  called  the  mother 
of  Bishops,  as  Virginia  has  been  "  tlie  mother  of  Presidents."  The 
Rev.  Stephen  M.  Merrill,  D.D.,  is  the  fifth  man  elected  to  the  Epis- 
copacy who  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  Ohio  Oonferenoe;   one 
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has  been  ^osen  from  the  North  Ohio  Conference,  and  four  others 
have  bee^  elevated  to  tJuB  highest  office  in  the  Church  from  editorial 
positio^^  in  Cincinnati.  ThuB,  ten  out  of  the  twenty-nine  native  Bish- 
o^js  0/  Ihe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  been  Ohioans,  either  by 
birth  or  office,  or  both. 


UlSIIUI'   UKBBILL. 


Bishop  Merrill  is  a  native  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio ;  was  bom  ijep- 
tember  16,  1825;  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1846; 
iiret  distinguished  himself  as  a  debater  on  tlie  Soor  of  the  Chicago 
Oeneral  Conference  in  ISCS,  at  which  session  he  was  elected  to  the 
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editorship  oi  the  "  Western  Christian  Advocate,"  at  Cincimuti ;  Mod 
four  years  later  was  elected  bishop. 

He  is  the  author  of  two  books,  one  on  "  Christian  Baptism,"  and 
one  on  the  "  Second  Coming  of  ChriBt."  His  first  episcopal  reudener 
was  St.  Paul,  whence  ho  removed  to  Chicago,  on  the  remoTkl  ot 
Dishup  Harris  to  New  York. 


BISHOP  ANDREWS, 


Blibop  Andrews  was  c]c-\':itc<l  tu  the  episcopacy  immediately' 
from  the  pastorate ;  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  it  being  an  exception  to  the 
4isual  workings  of  Methodist  Church  politics ;  thongh  he  had  previoudy 
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i^rrcd  the  Clinrch  as  an  educator  both  in  tlie  Cazenovia  Seminary  and 
tlie  Mansfield  (Oliio)  Female  College. 

Edward  G.  Andrews,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
August  7, 1825 ;  entered  the  Church  while  yet  a  child ;  was  admitted 
to  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1848 ;  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
East  in  1868 ;  and  in  1872  was  elected  Bishop  by  the  Brooklyn  Gen- 
eral Conference,  from  the  pastorate  of  the  St.  John's  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  that  city. 

His  duties  have  called  him  to  extensive  travels  among  our  missions 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.    His  residence  is  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa. 

Bishop  SlaTen. — The  Hev.  Gilbert  Haven,  the  literary  genius, 
the  radical  reformer,  is  one  of  the  most  admired  and  best  hated  men 
in  America.  By  the  irresistible  bent  of  his  nature  he  moves  in 
the  van  of  events.  His  eye  is  towai*d  the  future;  for  the  past  he 
often  manifests  a  somewhat  troublesome  contempt.  With  him  gray 
errors  and  venerable  wrongs  are  no  more  entitled  to  respect  than  if 
they  were  of  to-day :  he  would  cnish  the  head  of  the  original  serpent 
which  appeared  in  Eden  without  stopping  to  think  of  its  value  as  an 
ophidian  specimen  or  a  theological  curiosity.  Bishop  Haven  is  a  fair 
illustration  of  what  New  England,  and  especially  Boston,  can  produce 
in  the  way  of  religious  agitators  and  leadere ;  a  man  of  the  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips  ty])e ;  with  no  whit  less  of  devo- 
tion and  self-abandonment  to  the  principles  he  holds,  yet  with  a  mighty 
love  for  the  Church  of  Christ  and  a  heart  full  of  good  fellowship  and 
Methodist  religion.  The  element  of  fear  seems  wanting  in  his  compo- 
sition ;  he  is  brave  enough  to  be  singular.  With  him  a  minority  is  no 
discouragement  provided  it  be  arrayed  for  the  defense  of  a  gi*eat 
truth.  He  believes  God.  Why,  then,  in  his  case  as  well  as  that  of 
Abraham,  shall  it  not  be  "  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness  ? "  One 
such  man  is  enough  to  keep  a  whole  Christian  communion  from  going 
to  sleep  ;  a  dozen  such  could  revolutionize  a  nation. 

Bishop  Haven  was  born  in  Maiden,  one  of  the  suburban  towns  of 
Boston,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1821.  He  was  converted  while  a 
student  at  the  Wilbi*aham  Academy,  and  in  1846  graduated  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  After  five  years  as  teacher 
and  principal  at  Amenia  Seminary  he  joined  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence in  1851,  and  ten  years  after,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  en 
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iJBted  in  tho  farnoiu  StL  Maesacliusctis  Regiment,  of  wliich  lie  was  made 
ehaplain ;  liis  commiEsion  being  the  first  one  issued  for  tliat  service. 
He  visited  Europe  and  the  East  in  lft02-03,  and  in  1876  was  elected 
editor  of  "  Zion'g  Herald,"  which,  mider  liis  administration,  was  one  of 


iiisiior  iiAVEX. 

the  most  stirring  and  independent  slieets,  secular  or  religions,  ever 
seen  in  America,  and  from  the  chair  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the 
Episcopacy  in  1872. 

Of  his  moveraeuts  the  Church  has  been  kept  well  informed,  for 
the  Bishop  has  by  no  means  overcome  the  editor.     He  has  braved  the 
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African  fever  for  the  stfce  of  strcngtl*ciii!»g  the  bretlu'cn  in  that  dark 
continent,  and  if  the  Chnrch  should  ever  have  another  forlorn  hope  to 
lead  during  his  lifetime,  what  there  may  be  left  of  him  aviU  be  eager 
to  lead  it.  "  The  Pil§rim's  Wallet,"  "  Life  of  Father  Taylor,"  "  Our 
Next-door  Neighbor ;  or,  A  Winter  in  Mexico,"  and  "  National  Ser- 
mons," are  the  titles  of  his  publislied  volumes.  Ilis  official  residence 
is  Atlanta,,  Ga. 

Bishop  Peck. — Of  a  family  which  in  two  generations  has  pro- 
duced twenty  Methodist  preachers,  the  chief  historic  names  are  those 
of  the  two  brothers,  George  Peck,  D.D.,  and  Jesse  Trusdell  Peck, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  sons  of  Luther  Peck  and  Aimis  (Coller)  Peck,  bom 
in  Middlefield,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. ;  the  former  in  1797,  and  the 
latter  April  4th,  1811.  The  family  was  of  Puritan  stock,  their  two 
grandfathers  having  been  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Bishop  Peck 
was  the  eleventh  child  of  his  mother,  and  he  still  remeniboi*s  her 
constant  prayer  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  which  was  answered  to 
the  letter :  "  O  Lord,  convert  my  five  sons  and  take  them  all  for  the 
ministry." 

His  father  was  for  forty  years  a  Metliodist  class-leader,  a  black- 
smith  by  trade,  and  a  teacher  of  music  by  way  of  recreation ;  in  both 
of  which  arts  the  embryo  bishop  was  duly  instructed.  The  forge  and 
anvil  have  now  been  left  behind,  but  the  music  remains,  and  the  same 
fife  which  young  Jesse  used  to  play  at  the  head  of  tlie  column  on  train- 
ing days,  may  still  occasionally  be  heard  of  a  summer  evening  on  the 
back  piazza  of  the  Bishop's  residence  in  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

In  a  testimony  concerning  his  early  religious  life  Bishop  Peck  once 
said: — 

''The  doctrines  and  practices  of  Methodism  have  with  me  no 
beginning.  My  conversion  occurre<l  at  home,  five  days  before  I 
was  sixteen  yeai*s  old,  at  a  -time  when  there  was  no  revival.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  teachings  of  my  mother,  and  of  a  sense  of  duty 
pi*e8sed  upon  me  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  it  was  time  to  begin  a  holy 
life." 

Ever  since  his  thii-teenth  year  he  had  l>een  the  chief  reliance  of  his 
parents,  all  of  whose  other  sons  had  entered  the  ministry ;  and  when 
Jesse  came  and  said,  "  I  feel  called  to  preach,"  his  father,  with  the 
tears  rainins:  down  hi^  ehookp,  replies! :  ''  I  liavc  <>i)i)<)sed  all  the  rest. 
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but  I  proiDised  the  Lord  that  if  he  would  convert  yon  lie  niij;ht  Imve 
you ;"  and  tlie  lad  at  onco  began  to  do  double  dnty,  working  by  day 
and  studying  by  niglit  to  prepare  for  his  lioly  misBion.  llo  liad  been 
the  chief  dechumer  in  the  district  achool,  and  n^  be  began  to  preach 
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for  practice.  He  would  preach  to  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  to  the 
horee  as  be  rode  to  mill,  to  the  stones  in  the  wall  by  the  roadside — no 
bad  preparation,  this  last,  for  preaching  to  Jiard-hearted  sinners ;  and 
after  a  career  of  training,  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  hi»  brother, 
the  late  Dr.  (ionrLic  I'wk,  including  something  of  a  course  at  Cazen- 
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ovia  Seminary,  he  was  "  called  out "  by  Elder  Elias  Bowen,  and  began 
to  work  the  Courtland  Circuit,  on  wliich  Iiis  brothers  before  him  had 
tried  tlieir  'prentice  hand. 

He  got  on  well  enough  with  the  preacliing,  but  for  some  time  he 
was  obliged,  from  sheer  bashf ulness,  to  take  liis  ^vife  along  witli  him 
when  he  went  to  make  pastoral  calls. 

In  1832  he  joined  the  Oneida  Conference;  in  1841  he  became 
Principal  of  the  Troy  Conference  Academy,  at  Poultney,  Vt. ;  from 
1848  to  1852  he  was  president  of  Dickinson  College,  and  a  member 
of  the  Baltimore  Confei*ence ;  and  in  1859  he  was  transferred  from 
■a  pastorate  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  tlie  rising  young  Conference 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  stationed  at  the  Powell-street  Church,  San 
Francisco.  Of  liis  eight  years'  work  in  California  brief  mention  has 
already  been  made. 

He  brouglit  all  the  great  war  questions  into  his  pulpit ;  preached 
to  crowds  on  the  corners  of  the  streets ;  spoke  for  liberty,  for  loyalty, 
for  free  schools,  for  Christian  civilization  in  every  form,  and  with 
«uch  eflFect  that  upon  the  coalition  of  the  Republicans  and  War  Demo- 
<5rats  lie  was  offered  tlie  post  of  United  States  Senator  for  California, 
whicli  he  coolly  declined ;  saying,  when  urged  to  accept  the  nomination, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  an  election :  "  I  will  not  be  senator. 
Find  you  a  man  for  that  office  who  is  not  called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Oospel."  During  his  pastorates  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Santa 
Clai*a,  and  as  Presiding  Elder  on  the  San  Francisco  District,  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific ; 
and  on  his  return  to  the  East,  in  1866,  he  accepted  a  similar  relation  to 
the  Syracuse  University,  by  which  he  was  honored  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was  elected  Bishop  in  1872.  He  is  the 
author  of  "The  History  of  the  Great  Eepublic,"  "The  Central  Idea 
of  Christianity,"  "  What  Must  I  Do  to  Be  Saved  ? "  and  "  The  True 
Woman." 

Creneral  Conference  Officers— The  Book  Concern. 

— At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  John  Dickins,  a  Londoner, 
who  immigrated  to  America  in  1774,  and  joined  the  little  band  of 
Methodist  itinerants  in  1777,  was  stationed  at  New  York  in  1783  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  the  publication  of  Methodist  books. 
He  was  quite  a  distinguished  scholar  among  them,  having  attended  the 
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£unons  English  school  at  Eton,  and  therefore  was  thon^t  to  be  the 
moat  Miitahle  pereoD  for  an  office  which  inclnded  the  diUaes  both  of 
editor  and  publisher. 

In  the  "Minutes  of  the  Conference  of  1789"  the  name  of  John 
Dickine  appears  as  Book  Steward,  and  Philip  Cox  is  left  witboot  a 
circnit  and  appointed  Book  Steward  at  Large.  For  reasons  now  an- 
known  the  publishing  business  of  the  Church  was  at  this  time  removed 
t'j  I'hiladelphia,  but  was  lirouglit  back  to  New  York  in  1804. 


IIKTIIOOIBT  BOOK  CONCERN,  SOS  BSOA] 


Wlien  Mr.  Diekine  coniiiieiiced  ojieratioiis  in  Philadelphia  the 
Book  Concern — now  so  strong  and  helpful — poBsessed  little,  if  any, 
accumulated  capital,  and  the  first  Book  Steward  placed  at  its  disposal 
from  his  own  private  funds,  the  sum  of  $600,  whercwitli  to  commence 
tlie  buflinesB.  The  earlier  publications  wei-e  "  Tlie  Christian's  Pattern," 
by  Thomas  i  Kempis;  an  edition  of  "The  Discipline,"  and  "The 
Saints'  Everlasting  Rest."  It  was  agreed  by  the  Conference  that  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  books  should  be  applied,  under  the 
Conference  direction,  toward  the  college,  (Cokesbury,)  the  preach- 
ers' fund,  the  deficiencies  of  preachers,  the  district  missione,  and  the 
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debts  of  ClmrcheB.  It  waa  supposed  that  the  profits  would  amount  to 
at  least  $2,500  a  year,  out  of  which  the  Book  Steward  was  to.be  paid 
a  salary  of  $666  33,  aad  the  rent  of  a  liousc.  A  similar  sum  was  ta 
bo  divided  among  the  distressed  prcaclicre  by  way  of  making  up  the 
arrears  of  their  unpaid*  aalaries,  and  the  most  of  the  remainder  was  to- 
ga to  Cokesbury  College,  As  has  already  been  seen,  this  college  was 
barncd  in  1795,  and  since  that  time  tliere  has  been  no  financial 
connection  between  the  Concern  and  the  educational  system  of  the 
Church. 

Dickins  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  which  raged  with  great 
violence  in  Philadelphia  in  1798.  When  the  disease  became  epidemic 
his  friends  urged  him  to  leave  the  city,  but,  having  passed  through 
similar  calamities  in  1793  and  1797  uninjured,  lie  determined  to  remain 
at  his  post ;  and,  to  the  duties  of  Book  Stewanl  he  added  those  of  vis- 
itor to  the  sick  and  the  d 


On    being   attacked   with   tl 
fever  he  called  his  A^■ifc  t    1 
bedside  and  said,  "My  de 
am  very  ill,  but  do  not  I 
the  least  uneasy.     Divine  "W 
dora  cannot  err.     Gliny  I 
God!  I  can  rejoice  in  his      II 
whether  for  Ufe  or  deatl       I 
know  all  is  well." 

The  grave  of  this  fai  !  t  I 
servant  of  God  and  the  Ct 
was  made  in  the  little  bur> 
ground    in    the    reai-    of    S 
George's  Church  ;  from  « 1     h 
almost  all  the  dead  were  s  b*e 
quently  removed  to  make  roo 
for  the  residences  of  the  liv  ng , 
but  the  bones  of  Dickins  re- 
main   undisturbed   in  what  is 

now  the  back  yard  of  the  par-  tue  tons  dickins  t 

eonage  of  old  St.  George's,  and  a  tablet  to  his 
fastened  to  the  rear  wall  of  the  Church. 
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If  there  is  any  romimce  at  all  connected  with  the  hiatoiy  of  Bishop 
Asbury,  it  may  appear  in  the  fact  that  after  the  death  of  John 
Dickine,  the  Bishop,  for  a  considerahle  number  of  years,  contributed 
to  the  support  of  iiia  widow  and  her  family.  This  he  did,  after  the 
death  of  his  own  mother,  on  the  principle,  as  he  said,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  provide  for  some  one  woman;  and  hie  manner 
of  life  being  euch  aa  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  having  a,  home 
of  liis  own,  he,  in  a  sense,  atlopted  the  widow  and  family  of  this  faith- 
ful man  as  the  objects  of  this  |)articiilar  charity. 

The  Methodist  Book  Concern  now  conpiste  of  two  principal  eetab- 
lishments  and  a  number  of  depositories.  The  New  Tork,  or  Eastern, 
Book  Concern  has  depositories  at  Boston,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and 
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San  Francisco.  The  Western  Concern  has  branch  houses  at  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Atlanta.  Depositories  on  private  account  exist  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans.  During  its  existence  the  Book 
Concern  has  paid  to  the  various  interests  of  the  Church,  outside  of  its 
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own  business,  nearly  one  inillion  eiglit  hundred  tliousand  dollars.  Its 
present  capital  is  something  over  a  million. 

Reuben  Nelson,  D.D.,  was  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  bom  December  13,  1818  ;  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
received  into  the  Oneida  Conference  in  1838.  His  first  great  achieve- 
ment was  the  founding  of  the  Wyoming  Conference  Seminary,  at 
Kingston,  Pa.,  in  1844,  of  which  institution  he  was  the  honored  head 
"for  twenty-seven  years.     He  died  at  New  York,  February  20,  1879. 

The  missionary  Society. — As  already  mentioned,  the  first 
systematic  missionary  movement  on  this  side  of  the  x\tlantic  was  that 
which  commenced  with  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  1Y84.  Collections  were  then  ordered  for  sending  preachers 
into  the  wild  regions  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River;  an  arrangement  which  shows  how  truly  Methodism  in 
America,  no  less  than  in  Great  Britain,  was  itself  a  great  missionary 
movement.  The  first  preachers  sent  out  to  the  Colonies  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ley were  called  "  Missionaries,"  and  far  into  the  present  century  this 
was  still  the  title  given  to  ministers  sent  out  l)y  the  English  Confer- 
-ences  to  the  Societies  in  British  America. 

The  first  form  of  what  is  now  tlie  Missionary  Society,  was  set 
up  at  New  York  in  the  year  1811>,  chietly  under  tlie  direction  of  the 
Kev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.I).,  and  tlie  Kev.  Josluia  Soiilo,  afterward  Bishop 
Soule,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  recognized  bv  the  (u'lieral  ( 'oiifcivnce,  and  gradually  came 
to  be  the  great  public  charity  of  the  Church.  At  this  General  Con- 
ference Dr.  Bangs  was  elected  Book  Agent  at  New  York,  and  to  the 
duties  of  this  olHce  he  gratuitously  added  those  of  Secretary,  Vice- 
president,  and  Treasurer  of  thv*  fledgling  Missionary  Society,  whose  first 
mission  was  among  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  and  whose  work  for  the 
next  thirteen  years  was  wholly  among  the  red  men  in  Canada  and  the 
Territories,  and  among  the  black  men  of  the  South.  Its  first  foreign 
mission  was  in  Liberia,  which  was  established  in  1833,  where  now  there 
is  a  conference  which  in  1878  reported  18  ministers,  47  local  preach- 
ers, and  a  total  membership  of  2,110. 

The  next  important  foreign  work  of  the  Society  was  the  inauguration 
of  the  China  Mission  in  1847,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Foochow.  This 
was  in  1878  a  conference  with  34  ministers,  50  local  preachers,  and  a 
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total  iriL'iiiberBliip  of  ii,(tll.  Two  other  mbsioiLcs  one  in  Central  and- 
one  ill  Siutliom  Cliiiia  liavu  since  been  egtabliehed,  and  there  is  an  inter-, 
estin^  Cliiiiese  iliKbion  in  isan  Franeinco.  For  a  complete  iifit  of  tlie 
initiKioiirt  of  tliin  Society  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the  proper  table  of 
Htatiisti<!M  at  the  end  of  tiiiij  volume,* 

John  P.  Durbin,  D.D.,  in  mW  remembered  as  one  of  the 
ni'tKt  nia^nictic  advoiratcs  and  preaelieiv,  both  on  the  platform  and  in 
the  ]ml]>it,  that  the  (,'liurc'li  in  America  ever  produced.  Beginning  in 
a  weak,  whiiiinff  tone,  and  with  a  slow,  drawling  movement,  he  inva- 
riably disiijipointed  Iiiii  uuditui-s  who  Jiad  eunie  for  the  first  time  to 


JOHN-  I',  ihkiiix,  d.d. 

hear  "the  great  Dr.  Dnrbiii;"  but  in  a  few  minutes,  as  he  became 
more  and  more  impressed  with  his  subject,  his  voice  and  manner 
woiihl  cliaiige.  first  to  earnestness,  then  to  eloquence,  then  to  fla.shes  of 
light  and  bursts  of  power  which  overwhehned  his  great  congregations, 
and  sometimes  ealle<I  forth  such  an  irn^prt^ssihle  tempest  of  responses 
m  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  speaker  iind  co:ii]x'l  him  to  break  off  his 

■For  n  hiHtory  of  the  Syticty  from  ili 
ciely  of  the  Miitlioilist  Episcopal  Cliurcl 
Phiili|M  &  Hunt,  ie7S. 
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discourse.  lie  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birtli.  In  1852  he  was  elected 
Missionary  Secretary,  and  at  the  close  of  twenty  memorable  years, 
during  which  he  saw  the  annual  income  of  the  great  charity  of  the 
Clinrch  mount  up  froui  $10l>,000  to  nearly  $700,0U0,  he  resigned  his 
place,  retired  from  public  life,  and  died  of  paralysis  October  18,  1876. 
Thomas  n.  Eddy,  D.D. — Of  the  three  men  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Durbin  one  has  joined  the  ininiortals.  Dr.  Eddy  was  a 
weetern  man  by  birth,  manner,  breadtli,  and  spirit.  lie  wa^i  bom  near 
Ciucinnati,  Ohio,  in  1S23,  at  which  time  "Tlie  Ohio"  was  one  of  the 
far-a-way  regions  towai-d  tlie  setting  sun.  In  18+2  he  joined  the  Indi- 
ana Conference,  edited  "The  North-wcBtern  Christian  Advocate" 
from  1850  to  1868,  held  foremost  rank  as  an  editor  and  ])atriot,  doub- 


led the  circulation  of  his  paper,  became  the  acknowledged  prince  of 
CImi-ch  dedicators  in  the  North-west,  and  on  liis  return  to  tlie  pastorate 
secured  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  Mt.  Vernon  Place  Church,  in 
the  city  of  iialtimore.  His  next  station  was  the  Metropolitan  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C,  from  which  he  was  elected  Missionary  Secretary 
in  1872.     His  death  occurred  in  New  York,  October  7,  1874. 

The  Woman's  Foreiicn  Missionary  Society  is  among 
-the  moBt  successful  of  tlie  Church  societies,  and  may  appropriately 
have  a  place  in  tliis  connection,  though  none  of  its  officers  are  elected 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch.     It 
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AVilfv  I'liivcrtiitv,  Marsliall,  Tox. ;  Uavi;ii  Xoriiial  Si-liool.  Waynes- 
lK»n»iigli,  (!ii. ;  KuKt  Hililital  ami  Xoniial  Iiwtitule,  Iluntsville,  Ak. : 
La  Tcclie  Seiniiiarv.  Italdwiii,  Ia.  ;  HeimL-tt  Si-ininarv,  (Treensborougli, 
X.  C. ;  Cmjkiriaii  Institiitf,  JacWiiivilli;,  Flu;  ( '(.'iitt'iiarv  Biblical  In- 
atitiitt;,  UaltiiiiorL',  XM. :  Orpliaiw'  Home,  IJaldwiii,  La.  Tlie  t-aiili  re- 
CL-i\tU  of  tilt'  Society  <Iiiriiig  the  jKuit  twelve  years  have  been  iiearlv 
C'iffht  liiimlruil  tlioiisiiinl  .lollars.  Seeivtary  Ilwiit  is  a  ilaiisachiisetis 
man,  and  a  gniduato  of  the  Wesleyaii  UiiiverMty  in  tlie  class  of  1S41. 
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MODERN    BRITISH    METHODISM. 


Alter  John  "WesleyjIWhat?— It  was  quite  confidently  pre- 
tlic-tvil  tliat  the  death  of  "Wesley  would  lie  followed  bj  a  general  break- 
n|>  iiiiiong  his  people,  a  prophecy  which  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  fnltillmcnt,  chiefly  over  the  question  of  the  relations  of  Method- 
imn  to  the  Established  Chnreh  of  Knghiiid. 

Motliodism  was  now  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  its  members  had  been  bom  within  its  fold.  There  were  many  otlieru 
who  had  never  been  Episcopalians  at  all,  but  were  brouglit  in  from 
tlio  witfiidc  world;  while  a  few,  usually  the  wealthier  and  more  ambi- 
tious class  of  members  of  the  Societies,  still  clung  with  great  tenacity 
to  the  Establishment.  From  among  this  latter  class  the  flnancial  offi- 
cers were  naturally  selected,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  these  wonld-bi' 
aristocrats  amonp^  the  Methodists,  now  that  their  chief  wiis  dead,  to 
control  the  affairs  of  the  Connection  by  virtue  of  their  property  and 
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social  distinction.  There  was  also  a  strife  over  the  question  of  sacra- 
ments ;  the  one  class,  called  by  their  opponents  the  *'  High-church 
party,"  demanding  that  the  original  status  of  Methodism  as  a  society 
within,  and  subordinate  to,  the  Established  Church,  should  be  main- 
tained ;  the  other,  significantly  named  "  Dissenters,"  claiming  that 
Methodism  had  a  life  and  mission  of  its  own.  The  former  desired  to 
keep  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Church  by  limiting  the  functions  of 
the  itinerant  preachers  to  the  work  of  lay  evangelists;  while  the 
masses  of  the  membership  could  not  sec  why  their  ministers  were  not 
just  as  good  as  parish  parsons,  and  entitled  to  celebrate  the  sacraments 
as  well  as  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

In  the  midst  of  contentions  between  the  "  High-church  party  "  and 
the  "  Dissenters,"  the  forty-eighth  Conference,  being  the  first  after 
Wesley's  death,  assembled  at  Manchester  on  the  26th  of  July,  1791. 
More  than  three  hundred  preachers  were  present,  and  all  who  were  in 
full  connection  were  allowed  the  privileges  of  membei*ship,  according 
to  Wesley's  request.  William  Thompson,  of  Halifax,  was  chosen 
President,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  was  made  Secretary. 

One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  estal)lisli  a  svstem  of  districts,  each  com- 
prising  from  three  to  eight  circuits,  giving  to  England  seventeen  dis- 
tricts, to  Scotland  two,  to  Ireland  five,  and  to  Wales  one.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  chief  episcopal  function  hitherto  exercised  by  Mr. 
Wesley — that  of  stationing  the  preachei*s — it  was  determined  that  the 
ministers  in  full  connection  in  each  district  should  meet  at  the  call  and 
under  the  presidency  of  their  cliairnian,  and  should  elect  one  of  their 
number  to  represent  them  in  a  stationing  committee.  This  committee 
was  required  to  meet  at  the  i)lace  appointed  for  the  session  of  the 
Conference  at  least  tliree  days  |)revious  to  its  opening,  to  prepare  and 
report  a  plan  for  stationing  the  preachers  in  England  and  Scotland ; 
and  a  similar  committee  was  appointed  for  the  Irish  Conference,  whose 
President  was  still  to  be  elected  from,  and  sent  over  by,  the  British 
Conference,  and  who  was  to  be  an  ex-ojfido  member  of  the  Irish  sta- 
tioning committee. 

This  arrangement  was  reached  with  so  much  unanimity  and  good 
feeling  that  the  troublesome  (piestion  of  the  sacraments  was  by  com- 
mon consent  passed  over,  and  for  the  time  being  it  was  a«^recd  *'  to 
f'.llow  strictly  the  plan  which  Mr.  Wesley  left  us  at  his  death." 
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At  this  Conference  326  preachers  received  appointments.  Twelve 
candidates  were  admitted  on  trial,  and  fifteen  were  placed  on  the 
reserve  list  as  not  being  immediately  needed,  but  entitled  to  come  in 
on  trial  as  vacancies  might  occur.  The  number  of  members  reported 
in  the  Societies  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  72,468,  besides  6,525  in 
the  mission  societies  in  British  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
increase  in  membership  during  the  year  was  reported  to  be  1,825. 

The  Epi!»copal  Party. — ''  Superintendent "  Matlier. 

— It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conchision  that  Mr.  Wesley  intended 
an  episcopal  fonn  of  organization  for  the  British  as  weir  as  for  the 
American  Conference  after  his  deatli ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only 
did  he  ordain  Dr.  Coke  as  ''superintendent"  for  America,  but  he  also 
ordained  Alexander  Mather  to  the  same  office,  and  with  the  same 
title,  for  service  in  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  the  considerable 
number  of  men  whom  he  ordained  as  elders  for  home  and  foreign 
fields. 

"Superintendent"  Mather, at  liis  ordination  in  1788,  was  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Conference — a  man  wlioris  described  in  the  official  notice 
inserted  in  the  Conference  Minutes  after  his  death  as  "a  perfect 
master  of  all  the  ininutiiG  of  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Methodism.'* 
"  Hereby,"  says  the  record,  "  he  wjis  enabled  to  afford  Mr.  Wesley 
very  considerable  assistance  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Societies. 
His  wisdom  and  experience,  his  courage  and  perseverance,  rendered 
him  an  invaluable  friend  to  our  Connection  during  some  late  troubles 
under  which  it  suffered,  lie  wjis  never  intimidated  by  any  feai*  of 
calumny  from  pursuing  those  plans  which  he  conceived  to  tend  toward 
the  peace  and  union  of  the  Societies.  His  noble  soul  was  elevated 
above  the  momentary  opinion  of  a  party.  Ho  looked  only  at  the 
interests  and  glory  of  the  Kedeemer's  kingdom,  and  waited  for  his 
reward  in  a  better  world."  *  Such  was  the  bishop  chosen  and 
ordained  by  Wesley  to  succeed  himself,  whom  the  Conference  delib- 
erately rejected ;  and  Mather,  after  vainly  presenting  himself  to  his 
bi'etliren  in  the  name  of  the  historic  and  aj^stolic  ordei*s  conferi-ed 
upon  him,  modestly  resumed  his  place  among  them,  and  finished  a 
godly  and  successful  ministry  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  of  forty-two 
yeai*s.     His  death  occurred  in  1800,  nine  years  after  that  of  Wesley. 

•  "  Minutes,"  vol.  ii,  p.  82. 
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On  the  second  of  April,  1794,  "  Superintendents '*  Coke  and  Mather, 
Drs.  Pawson,  Taylor,  and  Moore,  and  Revs.  Messrs.  Richardson,  Brad- 
bum,  and  Adam  Clarke  held  a  private  consultation  at  Lichfield,  and 
di-afted  a  memorial  to  the  Conference  setting  forth  the  fact  that  Meth- 
odism possessed  an  episcopacy  in  the  persons  of  Drs.  Coke  and  Mather, 
whom  Mr.  Wesley  had  ordained  as  "  superintendents,"  and  proposed 
that  without  any  avowed  separation  from  the  Church  of  England 
"  there  be  an  order  of  superintendents  appointed  by  the  Conference, 
by  whom  lay  preachers  who  desired,  and  all  who  should  thereafter  be 
admitted  into  full  connection,  should  be  ordained."  It  was  also  pro- 
posed that  "Superintendents"  Coke  and  Mather  should  ordain  six 
other  superintendents,  who  should  preside  respectively  over  the  eight 
districts  into  which  the  Connection  should  be  divided ;  their  location 
being  subject  to  annual  change  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Conference. 

This  would  have  given  to  British  Methodism  a  form  more  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Wesley's  idea  than  that  wliich  ultimately  pro- 
vailed,  but  it  was  destined  to  fail  for  three  reasons:  tii-st,  because  it 
would  have  set  up  an  order  of  aristoci'acy  among  tlie  preachers,  of 
which  thing  these  Englishmen  had  somewhat  too  much  already,  both 
in  Church  and  State ;  second,  the  plan  was  proposed  by  eight  men, 
seven  of  whom  announced  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  episcopal 
office ;  and  third,  the  Iligh-church  party  regarded  this  as  of  all  others 
the  most  schismatic  and  revolutionary  course  which  the  Methodists 
could  pursue,  and  therefore  rallied  all  their  forces  against  it. 

After  much  controversy  the  Conference,  at  its  session  in  1794,  re- 
affirmed its  statement  that  "  imposition  of  hands  is  not  essential  to 
ordination,  but  merely  a  circumstance,  although  generally  a  suitable 
and  significant  one ;  the  act  of  admission  into  the  ministry,  so  as  to  be 
devoted  wholly  to  it,  and  to  exercise  the  pastoral  charge,  being  tlie 
true  scriptural  ordination  both  to  preach  the  word  and  to  administer 
the  sacraments,"  thus  giving  an  official  status  to  the  regular  members 
of  the  Conference,  though  one  which  the  High-church  party  would 
not  recognize. 

^'  Alarmiiifi:  Prog:re§§  of  Methodism ! " — ^The  Wesleyan 
movement  having  now  safely  weathered  the  point  where  its  enemies 
had  hoped  to  see  it  wrecked,  certain  of  them  set  themselves  to  work 
to  write  it  down.     Under  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Benson,  Bramwell, 
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aad  Olivets,  in  England ;  Ouselej  and  Graham,  in  Ireland ;  Jones  and 
Davis,  in  Walea,  the  three  kingdoms  were,  during  the  fifteen  yean 
inunediatelj  succeeding  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  lighted  np  with 
glorious  revivals  of  religion ;  while  Dr.  Coke,  who  was  a  whole  mis- 
nonaiy  society  in  himself,  was  extending  his  outposts  through  desti- 
tute r^ons  at  home  and  abroad,  collecting  money  or  giving  his  own, 
finding  out  suitable  men,  and  keeping  the  whole  body  astir  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  efforts  and  the  i^plendor  of  his  succeso.      Some  of 


RICUAED 

Author  of  Watson's  Theo1o^'ic:it  Innritutcs,  Hie  stnudard  work  in  Methodist 
Sjstemfitic  Theology.  He  was  born  in  I.iiicoliisliire,  EuKbind,  1781;  wiia 
«rdiiined  in  the  Wcaleynn  Conference  in  1800;  publislied  his  "In-titiites"  in 
1838-28;  and  died  in  London  in  1838. 

the  fathers  were  falling,  but  their  eons  were  rising  to  take  their  places. 
Already  Jabez  Bunting  and  Itichard  Watson  were  beginning  to  eliow 
great  promise  of  power,  w]ii]e  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  by  means  of  his 
almost  nnequaled  scliolarsliip,  was  bringing  great  lienor  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  body,  of  which,  after  the  Wesleys  and  Dr.  Coke,  ho  must  be 
counted  the  brightest  ornament. 

The  partisans  of  the  State  Church  had  tried  to  stamp  out  this 
Methodist  fire,  but  they  only  succeeded  in  spreading  it  more  widely ; 
then  they  tried  letting  it  alone ;  but  still  it  went  on  increasing,  tiil  in 
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the  year  1800  one  of  the  British  reviews  began  to  toll  the  alarm  belL 
After  showing  that  the  Methodist  body  liad  multiplied,  from  twenty- 
nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  six,  in  1770,  to  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  in  1880,  and  that  it  was  increas- 
ing steadily  at  the  rate  of  seven  thousand  members  per  annum,  the 
writer  of  the  article  cries  out,  "  How  long  will  it  be  before  this  people 
begins  to  count  hands  with  the  Establishment." 

At  the  Conference  of  1814  the  working  of  the  *'  Deed  of  Declara- 
tion," which  was  fast  lifting  the  "  Legal  Hundred  "  into  a  clerical  aris- 
tocracy, was  so  far  modified  that  of  every  four  vacancies  occurring  in 
that  body  three  were  to  be  filled  according  to  seniority,  as  before^ 
while  one  was  to  be  filled  by  the  ballot  of  those  ministers  who  had 
been  for  fourteen  years  in  regular  service  in  the  itinerancy.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Conference  were  also  to  be  elected  by 
this  body  of  elders  instead  of  by  the  "  Legal  Hundred."  This  change,, 
by  which  the  growth  of  an  oppressive  "  order  of  the  ancients "  was^ 
checked,  was  a  measure  evidently  needed. 

Methodist  Ordination. — At  the  Conference  of  1834  another 
important  change  was  made,  namely,  that  of  ordaining  the  ministers 
who  were  received  into  full  connection.  The  thirty  young  men  who 
were  that  year  received  were  ordained  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, assisted  by  the  ex-President  and  Secretary ;  the  following 
formula  being  used  on  the  occasion : — 

"  Mayest  thou  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
Christian  minister  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands,  and  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  his 
Holy  Sacraments,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  This  mode  of  ordination  is  still  in  use  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  who,  though  steadily  refusing  to  be  called  "  Dissenters," 
hereby  continually  and  significantly  show  their  dissent. 

Banting:,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng^lisii  Method* 
i§ni. — The  list  of  preachers  on  trial  at  the  Conference  of  1799  X5on- 
tains  two  names  destined  to  be  held  in  immortal  honor  :  Jabez  Bunt- 
ing and  Kobert  Kewton.  The  former  of  these,  next  to  Wesley,  wa& 
the  most  imperial  spirit  which  ever  ruled  the  Wesleyan  Connection, 
and  right  worthily  did  he  continue  the  magisterial  succession. 

He  was  born  in  the  village  of  Moneyash,  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  year' 
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1779.  His  mother,  a  devoted  MetlM)dist,  gave  him  to  God  in  his  in- 
fancy, trained  him  up  to  attend  all  the  means  of  grace,  and  at  the  ago 
of  fifteen  had  the  blessed  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  received  as  a  full 
member  of  the  Methodist  Society,  and  admitted  to  the  Conference 
at  twenty  years  of  age.  He  at  once  took  rank  as  a  brilliant  and  pow- 
erful preacher ;  indeed,  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  "  started  on 
his  course  of  preaching  at  an  elevation  which  precluded  the  reasonable 
hope  of  any  future  marked  improvement." 

In  view  of  tlie  rapid  advancement  of  this  young  man  it  was  some- 
times said  that  he  was  "  born  under  a  fortunate  star."  However  this 
may  have  been,  his  rare  endowments  and  his  sagacity  in  making  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  easily  kept  him  at  the  front.  For  many  years 
he  was  almost  the  autocrat  of  the  Conference,  a  position  which  he  held 
because  of  his  manifest  fitness  for  it,  but  one  which  could  not  fail  to 
call  out  some  very  sore  complaints  from  certain  men  who,  unlike  him, 
were  not  born  to  command,  but  who  still  did  not  like  to  obey.  One 
of  the  men  who  had  felt  the  weight  of  liis  hand  as  an  administrator  of 
the  law,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  prejudiced  in  his  favor, 
said  of  him  :  "  If  Jabez  Bunting  had  devoted  himself  to  politics  instead 
of  preaching,  he  might  have  been  Prime  Minister  oi  England." 

Buntings  and  Lay  Representation. — At  fii-st  the  man- 
agement of  all  Connectional  interests  was  in  the  hands  of  ministerial 
committees.  This,  Dr.  Bunting  saw,  was  not  tlic  best  way  to  draw  out 
the  hearts  and  the  contributions  of  tlie  people,  and  he  proposed  to  add 
to  the  twenty-four  niinistci*s  composing  tlie  missionjiry  committee  an 
equal  number  of  laymen  ;  which  measure,  in  spite  of  determined  cler- 
ical opposition,  he  finally  carried ;  and  this  policy  has  since  been  pur- 
sued in  the  organization  of  all  conference  committees  having  financial 
interests  in  charge ;  thus  giving  to  this  strictly  clerical,  aristocratic  body 
a  freedom  and  breadth  of  administration  which  comes  but  little  short 
of  conceding  what  the  reformers  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Warren 
claimed  but  failed  to  secure,  and  which  leaves  an  ever-widening  gate 
by  which  they  may  at  any  time  return  with  honor  and  be  received 
with  joy. 

Robert  Newton. — Glorious  Eobert  Newton!  One  of  the 
greatest  mastere  of  the  art  of  preaching  the  Gospel  tliat  Methodism 
ever  produced,  and,  like  his  friend  Bunting,  famous  chiefly  for  his 
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labors  in  the  cause  of  missions.  Bunting  was  next  to  Wesley  in  admin- 
istrative ability;  his  intimate  friend,  Newton,  as  an  advocate  was 
ahnost  Whitcticjld  over  aj^ain. 

He  was  boni  at  Uoxby,  a  little  sea-coast  village  in  Yorkshire,  on 
tlie  8th  of  Sej>tcnil)er,  17Sn.  His  parents  were  zealous  Methodists;  bo 
were  all  their  eight  cliildren,  and  from  among  the  sons  of  this  notable 
household  four  beciinie  ])i-eacliers  of  the  Gospel.  In  {x^rson  Robert 
Newton  was  tall  and  coniiiianding ;  his  voice  was  deep,  mellow,  and 
capable  of  expressing  all  shades  of  feeling ;  his  manner  was  solemn  and 
impressive  ;  he  spoke  as  one  having  a  message  from  heaven,  and  there 
was  about  liim  an  atmosphere  of  sanctity  which  told  of  his  abeoluti) 
devotion  to,  and  constant  coninninion  with,  the  Ix)rd.  It  was  during 
his  first  api)()intnient  in  London,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  tliat  his  power  as  a  phitform  orator  was  first  discov- 
ered. Wliile  in  the  metropolis  he  also  co-operated  with  Dr.  Coke  in  mis- 
sionary work,  caught  the  infectious  zeal  of  that  tireless  man,  and  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  llobort  Newton  was  the  most  popular  advocate  of 
missions  in  England.  He  disclaimed  any  tident  for  the  details  of  busi- 
ness, but  abroad  among  the  people  he  was  without  a  compeer  in  the 
great  cause.  When  he  connnenced  his  public  lal>oi*3  for  the  missionary 
society  there  were  but  fifty  Weslcyan  missionaries  with  about  seven- 
teen thousand  communicants  under  their  care;  he  lived  to  see  them 
increased  to  more  tlijin  three  hundred  and  fifty  missionaries  and  one 
hundred  thousand  conmumicants. 

Of  the  other  great  names  in  what  Dr.  Smith  calls  "The  Middle 
Age  of  Methodism,"  as  well  as  of  the  other  branches  of  British  Meth- 
odism, the  limits  of  this  volume  forbid  further  notice. 

Centenary  of  British  Methodism. — The  Centennial  C!on- 
ference  of  1839  appointed  P>iday,  the  25th  of  October,  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  Connection  as  the  festival  day,  \vith  prayer-meeting 
early  in  the  morning,  sennons  in  the  forenoon  and  evening,  as  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  jubilees  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  and  day-schools  in  the  afternoon. 

When  this  great  day  arrived  the  whole  Methodist  world  united  in 
a  celebration  which  was  never  equaled  by  any  Protestant  religious 
body  either  in  its  magnificence  or  its  liberality.  The  aggregate  sum 
contributed  by  the  various  Methodist  bodies  in  England  and  America 
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vae  more  than  seveDteeD  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that,  too, 
without  interfering  with  their  stated  eollections ;  and  during  a  year  of 
almost  unparalleled  commercial  depression. 

At  the  Centenary  Conference,  which  met  at  Liverpool  July  Slst, 
1839,  there  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  for  admisBion 
to  the  itinerant  ministry,  and  the  increase  of  membership  of  the  Socio- 
ties  for  the  closing  year  of  the  first  Methodist  century  was  over  sixteen 
thousand  souls.  The  entire  British  Wesleyan  memberahip  was  as  fol- 
lows: Great  Britain,  307,068;  Ireland,  2C,383;  Mission  Stations, 
73,727;  total,  406,178. 


WX8I.KTAM  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION  AT  BICHMOND,  NSAB   LONSOK. 


"Xbe  Wesleynn   Theological   Institation,  for  the 

improvement  of  the  junior  prcacliers,"  was  established  in  1834,  in  a 
dingy  little  building  at  Hoxton,  about  half  a  mile  from  City  Boad 
Chapel,  and  Jabez  Bunting,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  duties  and 
Honors,  waa  elected  its  first  President. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  institution  wa^  for  the  fnrtlier  training 
of  the  young  men  who  had  passed  their  preliminary  local  examina^ 
tiouB  and  had  been  placed  on  the  Reserve  List  of  the  Conference. 
The  scliool  was  so  great  a  bhccobs  tliat  larger  accoiiunodations  were 
required,  and  at  length  the  elegant  Theological  Hallat  Richmond  Hill, 
near  London,  was  erected  ont  of  the  avails  of  the  Centenary  Fund, 
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and  opened  aa  the  southern  braneli  of  the  "Weelcyan  Theological  Insti- 
tution, on  the  15th  of  September,  1S43.  In  1863  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Weslcyan  Missionary  Society  out  of  the  avaik  of  the  Jubilee  Fund, 
and  thus  the  Riclimond  Theological  School  became  a  missionary  col- 
lege, whose  existence  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  English  Method- 
ism, and  Mlierc  a  large  class  of  young  men,  who  have  proved  their 
efficiency  by  four  ycare'  work  on  sonic  home  circnit,  arc  constantly  in 
training  for  foreign  fields  of  labor,  by  n  thorough  missionary  cotirse 
of  instruction,  including  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they 


linve  been  assigned,  and  other  practical  bi-jinehes  of  learning  which 
tlic  experience  of  the  Society  lias  found  to  bo  of  service.  The  Prcei- 
dunt  of  the  institution  is  the  Rev.  George  Osborn,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
thcolo^rian,  and  one  of  the  ex-Prosidents  of  the  Britieh  Conference. 

Tlic  DidHbnry  Branch.— A  branch  of  the  Wesleyan  Theolog- 
ical Institution  was  opened  at  Didsbury,  near  Manchester,  Septernliei 
22,  1842.  Of  this  school  of  the  Metliodist  prophets  the  Rev.  William 
B.  Pope,  D.D.,  was  appointed  Theological  Tutor  in  1867,  which 
position  he  still  retains.     Dr.  Pope  is  personally  known  in  America, 
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he  having  been  tlie  fraternal  delegate  of  the  British  Confei-euce  to 
the  Crcncral  Confei-ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopnl  Clmrcli  in  1676, 
on  which  occasion  liis  scholarly  bearing  and  Christian  graces  greatly 
endeared  liim  to  Ids  American  brethren. 

The  "Syeteniatic  Theology,"  of  which  Dr.  Pope  is  the  author,  is 
much  admired  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  anther  rank-^ 
among  the  first  masters  of  this  chief  department  of  learning.  He  ^^m-> 
honored  by  an  election  to  the  presidency  of  tlie  British  Conference 
in  1877. 

The  ReT.  Dr.  Riffg^  who,  as  Principal  of  the  Westminster 
Normal  Sclkools,  is  the  official  head  of  the  Wesleyan  day  school 
system,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  connection.    He 


was  bom  in  1821 ;  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  King^^^■f>f>^I  ImvR. 
in  which  school  he  excelled,  especially  in  mathematics;  cnU".<I  i!Li.r 
Wesleyan  Conference  in  18i5,  in  wliieli  he  at  once  took  high  rank  as 
a  ffriter  on  educational  subjccta. 

In  1868  Dr.  Rigg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Westminster  Nor- 
ni:,"i  and  Training  Sclioul;',  which  |)osilion  he  has  since  tilled  with  very 
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distinguished  success.  Ten  years  afterward  he  was  honored  with  an 
election  to  tlie  chair  of  the  Britisli  Conference. 

The  presidency  of  Dr.  Rigg  is  memorable  by  his  comprehensive 
scheme  for  relieving  the  various  Wesleyan  institutions  from  the  debts 
which  had  for  some  time  been  accumulating.  The  plan,  which  has 
been  successfully  carried  out,  was  to  raise  a  "  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Thanksgiving  Fund,"  by  a  system  of  operations  not  unlike  that  so 
effectively  used  in  raising  the  Centennial  and  Jubilee  Missionary  Funds. 
The  report  of  the  General  Committee  on  the  Thanksgiving  Fund 
rendered  July  17,  1879,  showed  cash  and  pledges  to  tlie  amount  of 
£171,479,  4r8.  Sd,  This  large  collection,  in  addition  to  all  the  regular 
annual  collections  of  the  body,  has  been  divided  between  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Ministerial  Education  Fund,  the  Schools  Fund, 
the  Auxiliary  Fund,  the  Children's  Home,  the  Invalid  Ministers'  Rest 
Fund,  and  the  Noi-th  and  South  Wales  Chapel  Loan  Funds.  By  this 
gift  Connectional  debts  to  the  amount  of  £58,000  have  been  paid,  and 
the  large  surplus  goes  to  the  extension  and  strengthening  of  the  work 
at  the  vital  points  above-mentioned. 

Wesleyan  Missions. — Nothin*]:  is  more  characteristic  of 
Methodism  than  missions.  True  to  its  traditions  and  its  inspiration, 
the  British  Conference  has  maintained  the  advanced  position  captured 
for  it  by  Coke ;  added  to  the  range  of  work  laid  out  by  Newton,  Wat- 
son, and  Bnntin<i:,  and  kc])t  alive  the  heroic  spirit  of  its  people  by 
ceaseless  active  c>})erations  against  barbarism  at  home  and  paganisui 
abroad.  The  scheme  of  Dr.  Coke,  which  at  first  to  his  cautious  breth- 
ren seemed  chimeric4d,  and  which  was  even  denounced  by  some  as  a 
monstrous  folly  whose  inevitable  failure  would  bring  disaster  and  dis- 
grace on  the  Methodist  Connection,  has  been  worked  out  and  extended 
from  year  to  year  until,  in  the  year  of  grace  1879,  the  British  Wes- 
leyan Conference  has  missionary  stations  in  France,  Wurtemburg, 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  Austria,  Rome,  Naples,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gib- 
raltar, Ceylon,  Continental  India,  China,  South  Africa,  Western 
Africa,  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

'*  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth ! "  The  mission 
in  India,  which  Coke  jnojected  but  did  not  live  to  plant,  has  now 
increased  to  40  mission  stations,  the  Ceylon  Mission  to  70  stations,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Mission  to  no  less  tlian  81  stations.     Many  of 
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tlicee  197  missions  are  wide  circuits,  on  whicli,  in  addition  to  tlie  mis- 
Bionary  from  the  BritiBh  Conference  in  cliiirgo  of  the  work,  from  one 
to  eight  native  "  evangelists "  and  "  catechists "  are  employed ;  for 
whom  literary  and  theological  training  scliools  have  been  establislied 
at  Colombo  and  Gallc  in  the  Singhalese  District,  Ceylon ;  at  Banga- 
lore, in  the  Mysore  District,  India ;  and  at  Healdtown  and  Lesseytowii 
in  the  Graliiiitistown  District,  Soiitli  Africa. 


anos,  an. 


Rev.  William  Morley  Pniislion,   IX.D     -The  diiol 

Secretary  of  the  Woslcyini  Methodist  Missionary  Society  is  a  rij^lil 
worthy  successor  to  the  eminent  men  who  have  hitherto  guided  its 
affairs. 

Pi-rhaps  there  is  no  living  man — certainly  there  is  but  one  other — 
whose  name  is  more  familiar  throughout  the  Metliodist  world  than  that 
of  this  consummate  orator  and  master  of  affairs,  lie  is  tlioroughly  cos- 
mopolitan.    An  Englishman  hy  birth — born  in  Doncaster,  in  1824 — he 
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poggesees  the  sturdinesB  and  balance  of  the  English  nature ;  he  might 
be  mistaken  for  an  Irishman,  for  he  is  the  peer  of  Daniel  O'ConneU  in 
rich  and  moving  eloquence ;  and  during  his  presidency  of  the  Canada 
Wesleyan  Conference,  from  1868  to  1873,  few  men  of  whatever 
nation  ever  more  fully  realized  the  ideal  of  an  American  Methodist 
Ilishop. 

During  his  official  residence  in  Canada  Dr.  Punshon  paid  neigh- 
iKirly  visits  to  his  brethren  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States, 
where,  on  the  tide  of  his  eloquence,  he  lifted  them  into  ecstasy,  and 
by  his  rare  personal  qualities  made  them  almost  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  born  in  the  republic.  In  1868,  and  again  in  1872,  he  represented 
the  liritisli  Conference  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Ej>iscopal  Church,  being  the  companion  on  the  latter  occasion  of  the 
Ilev.  Luke  Wiseman,  D.D. 

In  1875  he  was  promoted  to  a  secretaryship  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  and  in  the  following  year  readied  the  highest 
earthly  lionor  in  store  for  a  Wesleyan  preacher — the  chair  of  the 
British  Conference. 

Tlie  general  secretaries  associated  with  Dr.  Punshon  in  the  Mission 
House  are  Revs.  Ebcnezcr  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  and  Mannaduke  C. 
Osbom,  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1868. 

Rev.  l^Villiam  Arthur,  ^.A,,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  is  a  man  well-known 
in  America  both  as  a  minister  and  author.  lie  was  born  in  London- 
derry, Ireland,  in  1819,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  Presbyterian.  When 
about  twelve  years  of  age  he  removed  witli  his  parents  to  Westport,  a 
town  in  Galway,  on  tlie  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  put  to  business 
there  as  an  apprentice  to  one  of  the  local  tradei-s,  where,  having  come 
into  connection  witli  the  Wcsleyans,  he  threw  himself  witli  such  ardor 
into  all  their  ways  that  before  he  was  sixteen  he  had  begun  his  career  as 
a  local  preacher,  and  in  1837  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  Conference,  be- 
ing then  only  eighteen  yeai-s  old.  After  two  years'  study  lie  offered  him- 
self for  foreign  service,  was  accepted,  and  sent  to  the  Mysoi-e  Country, 
in  India,  where  he  rapidly  acquired  the  Canarese  language,  and  would, 
without  doubt,  have  been  a  most  efficient  missionary  had  not  his  eyes 
failed  him  and  his  health  so  completely  broken  down  as  to  compel  him 
to  return  to  En<irland  after  only  two  yeare.     His  personal  history,  with 
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tlie  Btory  of  his   pcriloua  voyage  back,  is  told   in  perhaps  tlio  host 
of  his  books,  tho  "  Miesion  to  the  MjBOre." 

His  other  writings  are  well-known.  His  "  Successful  Herchant " 
liaB  gone  tlirough  edition  after  edition.  He  lias  also  published  a  book 
on  Italy;  and  his  "Tongue  of  Fire"  has  been  very  wide.Y  popular 
and  useful.  During  the  American  Civil  War  his  tongue  and  |>i!ii 
were  vigorously  ufled  on  the  side  of  the  North;  his  iirticles  in  tliu 
"London  Quarterly,"  especially,  attracting  much  notice  for  their 
Tsbility  and  fervor. 


SEV.    WILLIAM    ARTUUE,  M.A. 


In  1866  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Conference,  being  then  in 
liis  forty-eeventh  year,  the  youngest  man,  with  one  exception,  ever 
«hoscn  for  that  honorable  post. 

The  Metropolitan  Chapel  Fund  is  one  of  the  recent  nd- 
ditions  to  the  working  force  of  British  Metliodisin.  This  noble 
charity  was  projected  by  Sir  Fi-ancis  Lycett,  one  of  the  mcrchnut 
]inuccs  of  London,  who,  being  deeply  interested  in  the  spiritual  dcsti- 
'.tution  of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs,  gave  £50,000  toward  tho 
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f  rection  of  lifty  Weeleyan  chapels,  each  to  hold  one  thonsand  hearer*, 
on  coDdition  that  a  similar  sum  was  raised  to  meet  it.  This  has  been 
done.  Another  pledge  on  the  same  terms,  of  £10,000  toward  the 
extension  of  McthocJisni  in  country  TiUage«,  has  been  made,  the  con 
ilitions  of  which  have  also  been  fulfilled. 

This  munificent  gift  of  Sir  Francis  has  awakened  great  interest 
among  the  Weeleyan  Connection  in  the  evangelization  of  the  me- 
tro]Kjlis.  An  annual  collection  h  made  in  all  tlie  London  chapels,  and 
subscriptions  arc  iilso  received  from  a  distance.  One  notable  one  of 
a  hundred  guineas  is  incnti'iiied  in  the  report  of  the  treasnrcr  for 
1S78  from  "'tlie  converted  heathens  of  the  Friendlj'  Islands,  with 
King  fJcoi'^  at  their  ln-ad."' 


Rev.  tiervase  Smith,  D.D.,  the  General  Scci-ctary  of  this 
P'und,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1875,  is  one  of  the  chief 
British  Methodiete,  ajid  personally  known  in  America.  Ho  is  now  in 
his  fifty-eighth  year,  and  has  been  since  1845  a  minister  of  the  Wes- 
loyan  Conference,  of  which  in  1S73  he  was  made  Secret'.ry  ;  and  of 
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H'liicb  in  1876,  on  the  retirement  of  liie  life-long  friend,  Dr.  Pnnahon, 
lie  wafi  elected  President. 

Dr.  Smith  has  some  of  the  beet  blood  of  British  Methodism  in 
Mm ;  a  temiwramcnt  liappy  in  its  blending  of  the  most  substantial 
abilities  with  genial  spirits  and  kindly  manners ;  and  is,  withal,  a 
goodly  specimen  of  the  manly  Christian  scholarship  produced  in  the 
Wesloyan  Colleges  of  Sheffield  and  Didsbury.  Like  every  true  En- 
glishman, he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  "friend;"  and  the  de- 


lightful brotherhood  so  long  existing  between  him  and  bis  old  school- 
fellow in  the  Dcrbyshii-c  village  of  Marlpool,  now  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Punshon,  is  rightly  held  by  the  Wesleyan  ministry  as  one  of  the  not- 
able, helpful,  and  honorable  facta  in  the  history  of  the  British  Con- 
ference. 

Rev.  Frederic  Jobion,  D.D. — This  able,  eminent,  catholic- 
hearted  Christian  gentleman,  one  of  the  ex-Preeidenta  of  the  British 
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Wcfeleyan  Conference  and  "  Book  Steward  "  of  the  Wesleyan  Book 
Room  in  London,  was  bom  in  the  cathedral  city  of  Lincoln  in  1812. 
In  early  life  he  was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesns  Christ ; 
and  although  he  had  already  entered  upon  what  promised  to  be  a  high 
career  in  the  art  of  architecture,  for  which  he  possessed  great  natural 
talent,  he  resigned  the  advantages  which  that  profession  promised  to 
become  an  itinerant  Wesleyan  preacher — a  career  less  profitable  as  the 
world  counts  profits,  but  second  in  honor,  helpfulness  and  enjoyment 
to  none  on  earth — and  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1834.  In 
his  pastoral  work,  which  occupied  him  for  thirty  years,  he  had  the 
unusual  compliment  of  being  returned  again  and  again  to  the  same 
circuits.  In  1856  he  was  selected  to  accompany  Dr.  llannali,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Conference  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  in  which  country  he  established  a  reputation  as  an  earnest 
and  powerful  preacher  and  speaker. 

In  1864  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  "Book  Steward,"  in 
which  capacity  he  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  character  and  extend 
the  circulation  of  Wesleyan  literature.  In  1869  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Conference,  and  wliile  in  that  office  he  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  securing  the  Wesleyan  Memorial,  which  has  since  been 
placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  (see  Chapter  XII.)  Dr.  Jobson  still 
preaches  as  earnestly  and  powerfully  as  ever,  not  only  in  Methodist 
])nlpits,  but  occasionally  in  others;  an  act  common  enough  in  Aiiierieai^ 
but  one  which  in  Great  Britain  is  counted  worthy  of  special  notice^ 
as  indicating  tlie  broad  catholicity  of  the  man.* 

The  Eclilor— Rev.  Dr.  Gregory.— The  Wesleviui  Book 
and  Tract  Establislunent  is  under  the  editorial  direction  of  an  officer 
annually  ai>pointcd  by  the  Conference  to  have  the  supervision  of  the 
entire  system  of  Wesleyan  publications ;  including  tlie  cditoi-sliip  of 
the  "  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,"  the  successor  of  the  "  Arminian 
Magazine,"  established  by  Mr.  Wesley.  His  term  of  service  is  limited 
to  six  years,  but  for  special  reasons,  on  recommendation  of  the  Book 
Committee,  he  may  be  continued  for  six  additional  years.  In  the  list 
of  Book-room  Editors  occur  the  names  of  Joseph  Benson,  from  1804 

*  The  author  hereby  gratefully  acknowledges  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Jobson,  in  furnishing  material  for  this  volume  from  the  rich  treasury  of  Methodist  histoix 
under  his  charge. 
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to  1820;  Jabez  Bunting,  from  1S21  to  1823;  William  L.  Thornton, 
from  1849  to  1864,  and  Benjamin  Frankland,  from  1864  to  1872. 

The  present  Editor  is  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Gregory,  an  eminent 
scholar  and  divine,  who  commenced  his  ministry  in  1840,  In  1868 
he  became  one  of  the  Conncctional  editors  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Rev.  B.  Fninkland,  on  wliose  dcatli,  in  1876,  he  waa  appointed 
to  the  sole  charge  of  the  English  Wesleyan  Conncctional  literature, 
and  is  winning  a  wide-spread  reputation  for  culture  and  taste. 


fe^^ 


[  CAEVOSSO, 

A  Corniah  fisbeTmnn  and  farmer,  born  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  1750,  and 
for  o?er  fifty  years  n  lay  iK-lper  in  the  soutli  of  Eiiglnn<I.  He  is  fmnona  in 
Methodist  history  ns  ''the  model  c I aaa- leader." 


ClIAITEii  XXiX. 

COLONIAL   METHODISM.' 


l)(.iiuMH>ii  of  ('niii.k  ii 
it  iiiih  hwii  a  iiii>sioii,  iit  iiiKi 
of  Mil'  c<nintry  il  liiif^  tiikt'Ti 
Ei>W<ii>alf..riu:  .livi.lintr  aii.l 


MKTllODISM   lias  f\l>ti.'<]   ill  tiio  tt-rrilory  ik.w  ii)dii(lc<l  iii  tlie 
DoiiUMiuii  of  Ciiiiiida   ill  widely  .liiTt-iviit   fi.riiis.     At  <mo  time 
■A  fiill-riolir*.''!  Clnircli ;  in  oiiu  jiart 
1   Pivsliyti'riaii  fnrid,  in  anotlivr  tlie 
stalli/iiisr  at  Inst  into  both  the  proni- 
ini'iit  nnU'r-s  of  Methmlist  Clini-cli  •ciivt-riuin.'iit. 

Tht'  I'niitili  I'iMviiK-i's  of  North  ATiiericn.  inelndinp  Ncwfonnd- 
liHuI,  Prince  Kihvaiirs  li^iaiul.  Nova  Spotia,  New  Brnnswiclv,  QnelRt', 
OiitariM.  and  Manitolja.  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  tlio  Paeifie— a 
distiinee  of  tliree  tlioiisiind  live  hniidre<1  niiloi' — and  from  the  preat 

•  Tin-  llianliJ  .if  the  iiiitli.ir  iirp  ciiip  to  tlie  R<-v.  Di^.  (.'urroll.  Rost,  Dewsrl,  anil  Wilhroir 
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lakes  to  the  frozen  ocean — a  distance  of  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  miles.  This  area  comprises  nearly  one  third  of  the  Xorth 
American  continent,  and  possesses  a  population  of  about  four  millions 
■of  souls. 

The  Mission  in  Neirfbnndland. — Methodism  was  first 
established  in  this  oldest  and  easternmost  of  the  British  colonies  in 
1765,  and  thence  made  its  way  westward  and  northward. 

For  years  this  island  was  kept  as  a  sort  of  royal  ])reserve,  for  the 
sake  of  its  game  and  its  fisheries,  and  what  few  population  settled 
there  were  chiefly  "  squatters,"  among  whom  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
irreligion  prevailed.  ' 

In  1764  Laurence  Coughlan,  one  of  Wesley's  Irish  itinerants, 
along  with  some  others,  was  ordained  by  the  Syrian  Bishop  Erasmus ; 
from  whom  it  is  in  some  <juarters  asserted  tliat  Wesley  himself 
received  episcopal  consecration.  In  conseipieiice  of  this,  he  was  put 
away  from  the  Methodist  (-oiuiectiun.  lie  the  following  year  left 
England  without  any  es])ecial  authority,  and  went  over  to  preach 
among  the  little  fishing  hamlets  on  the  sliores  of  Xewfoundland. 

Nova  ^^eotia  and  IVew  Brnnswick.— The  first  Method- 
ists in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  emigrated  from  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1771.  They  settled,  some  in  CumberlaiHl  and  some  in  Halifax, 
where  thev  held  the  little  meetino:s  to  whicli  thev  had  been  accus- 
tomed  at  home.  In  lTTt>  these  little  meetings  resulted  in  the  conver- 
sion of  William  Black,  before  mentioned  ;  an  Eni^lish  vonth  from 
Huddersfield,  who  at  the  age  of  nineteen  commenced  his  ministry  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  out  of  the  fruits  of  a  great  revival  which  attended 
his  preaching  organized  several  large  Societies. 

Black  soon  became  one  of  the  most  successful  heralds  of  the  Gospel. 
From  Nova  Scotia  he  extended  his  labors  into  the  adjacent  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  in  which  there  were  a  few  scattered  villages  along  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  and  in  1784,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
assistance  in  his  wide  circuit,  he  made  a  journey  to  Baltimore  on  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  Christmas  Conference  ;  passing  through  Boston 
on  his  route,  where  he  stopped  and  preached  several  times  with  excel- 
lent effect.  At  the  Christmas  (^)nference  Freeborn  Garrettson,  a 
famous  organizer  and  preacher,  the  first  Presiding  Elder  of  the  New 
York  District,  and  James  O.  Cromwell,  were  appointed  to  return  with 
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Black  and  a88i8t  him  on  his  distant  field,  which  the  next  year  was^ 
extended  westward  as  far  as  to  the  river  St.  John,  in  Xew  BninswicL 

For  yeai-H  after  the  first  Conference  in  British  America,  in  1786,. 
the  titles  and  usiiges  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  prevailed  in 
the  Colonial  Societies;  but  the  war  of  the  Revolution  wrought  an 
estrangement  between  these  brethren,  and  after  the  superannuation  of 
William  Black,  some  time  about  1792,  the  fashions  of  British  Meth- 
odism began  to  prevail,  and  after  the  year  1800  the  eastern  Provinces 
were  principally  supplied  with  preachers  from  England,  this  territory 
being  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Conference  of  Eastern  British 
America,  in  which  relation  it  continued  until  1874. 

MethodiMiu  in  H>Mtcrii  C^aiiada  was  of  American  origin. 
There  were,  it  is  said,  some  Methodist  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Gen. 
Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  who  held  meetings  in  their  camps  and  barracks  as 
early  as  the  year  17r>3,  thus  antedating  by  about  three  years  the  plant- 
ing of  Methodism  by  Embury  in  New  York.  In  1774  Embury,  Paul 
Ileck,  and  other  Palatine  enn'grants,  with  their  families,  exchanged 
their  home  in  New  York  for  one  in  Upper  Canada,  or  what  is  now  the- 
Province  of  Quebec ;  but  after  a  residence  of  four  years  in  the  vicinity 
of  Montreal  thev  removed  to  Canada  West  —  now  Ontario  —  and 
settled  in  the  township  of  Augusta,  where  they  established  a  Methodist 
class.  From  time  to  time  these  classes  in  the  various  British  provinces- 
were  re-enforced  by  parties  of  Loyalists,  or  Tories,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  still  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the- 
British  Crown.  Quite  a  colony  of  these  emigrants  settled  in  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  country;  and  in  1787  George  Neal,  a  local  preacher  from 
the  Southern  States,  sought  a  home  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  Niagara. 
River,  where  he  preached  with  great  efficiency  and  gathered  another- 
class. 

At  first  the  Methodist  Societies  in  Upper  Canada  formed  a  part  of 
the  New  York  Conference,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  those  early 
times,  had  a  boundary  on  the  south,  but  extended  indefinitely  north- 
ward just  as  far  as  the  preacher  chose  to  travel.  In  1790  William 
Losee  received  an  appointment  as  Conference  Missionary  "  to  range  at 
large,"  and,  being  of  Tory  proclivities  and  having  friends  in  Canada,  he 
ranged  off  to  the  north-east,  performing  his  journey  on  foot,  with  the 
occasional  help  of  a  canoe,  and  preached  along  the  settlements  of  the 
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Upper  St.  Lawrence  River  with  Bueli  good  effect  that  when  he  returned 
to  his  Conference,  which  Bat  in  New  York,  in  Octoher,  1791,  it  wa» 
with  a  numeronsly  signed  petition  asking  for  his  regular  appointment 
to  that  region  ;  and  for  f  lie  years  1791-y2  the  name  of  Loeee  appears  in 
tlie  "  Minutes "  in  connection  with  Kingston.  He  was  a  powerful 
man,  especially  in  exhortation,  and  his  zeal  and  activity  knew  no- 
bounds.  During  this  year  on  tlie  Kingston  Circuit  he  organized  five 
claases  aTid  gathered  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  members,  which  suc- 


c€«8  led  to  hie  re-appointment,  accompanied  by  the  Rev,  Darius 
Dnnliam,  who  traveled  the  western  and  Losee  the  easten)  of  the 
two  circuits  which  then  comprised  tlie  whole  of  r|)per  Canada. 

In  1791  the  Methodist  membership  in  Canada  was  reported  at 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five,  with  thirteen  preachers; 
and  for  about  twenty  years  tliis  territory  was  included  either  in  the 
New  York,  the  Philadelphia,  the  New  England,  or  the  Genesee 
Conference. 

Henry  Ryan  and  the  Ryanites.— The  Presiding  Elder 
appointed  to  the  Upper  Canada  District  in  1805  was  Henry  Ryan,  a 
Scotch-Irishman  by  descent,  but  born  in  Connecticut.    He  was  a  man  of 
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♦'plendid  iMj'A(:rn  l»tli  pli\>i':al  and  rpiritTial — wlio  had  ent^rred  xhv  irin- 
irraiit  iijjfiirtrv  five  vi.-ar-  U.-fore.  in  tL*r  j»riiiie  of  Li?  vi.iutli.  l^-ing  iLen 
aV/ur  fAi-nTv-tivi*  v«-arr  *.»f  a^e.  lie  wa.^  pnjJi;r«>u-ly  r-mim^.  and  }ji> 
'jui^'kn*--  and  coum^re  wf-n.-  ♦-^^ual  t*>  Li.*  strengiL,  for  al]  of  wLicii 
<nd'»wiii*-nr«  Li*  itin^-nint  life  on  tLe  frontiers  gave  Lini  ample  use. 
Hi-  voi'-«:  i.-  ^ie^-rilw-^l  ji«  riexiUe.  musical,  and  of  fabiiL^n^  e«.»uipass. 
Hi-  ^'onvi-r-atioiial  t«»n«-  w«»uld  n.-a^-li  the  oiu-kirTs^  of  anv  ordinarv  cun- 
irn*;ration.  tLoii;rii  i*^  wa.-  i»lea-aiiT.  and  n«»"  *»v*:t  loud:  but  wlien  he 
"lifted  up  Li-  ViA'-t"  it  w;i-  lik*.-  tiie  r-Kir  «»f  a  li«»n- 

KlijaL  Heddih;^  afterward  iJi-liMp — \\i:\i  wL"iu  Le  was  a  juni«r 
pHfa^'Ler  iii  l^•^:^.  d«--'rilM-  Liui  a-  "a  v«.-rv  }»i«»u-  man.  a  man  «»f  irnat 
lovt'  for  tiif-  '-a!!-*'  of  (.iiri-T.  ^f  ;^reat  z«'a]  in  Li??  work  a-  a  minister,  a 
brave  Iri-liiuau.  aud  a  man  wIjm  labon.-d  a-  if  tLe  jud;^iit^-iit  tLundois 
wen;  to  follow  ra^  !i  h  rmon.  He  wa-»  -v»m#time^  oVt'rl»earin;/  in  the 
admini-trafion  of  <li-ripliii»'.  Imt  witli  tLat  e\':eprion  Lt^  j>erformed  his 
duti*--  in  <vi-rv  parr  of  hi-  work  a.s  a  mini-rt-r  »l  CLri.-t  a.-?  faitLfullv  as 
anv  man  I  ev«-r  kn«*\v.*' 

T\n'  p»ri«xi  of  Kvan'-  l'n->idin^  EldersLip  on  tlie  Up}>er  Canada 
l>i-tri<'T.  lik*-  tLat  of  Hlack  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  of  <|uite  unusual 
length,  covfrin;^  a  pn-iod  of  aLont  fourteen  years,  till  tlie  orgiinization 
of  tli<'  Canada  Annual  (.'unfrniice  in  1^24.  IJvan  remained  in  Canada 
tliron^di  tli«'  War  of  1*^12,  l^'in;^  a  Hriton  by  aneestry  an<l  by  pref- 
erence. tIjoii;iL  by  birtli  Le  was  a  eitizen  of  the  Itepublie,  and  during 
tliose  trouhh^us  times  Le  was  tLe  reeo<^nize<l  Lead  of  MetLodisni  in 
Cpper  r'aiiada.  He  traveh'd  tlie  wLole  ran<j:e  of  eountry  from  AIou- 
tn.-al  indefinitely  northward,  called  out  Canadian  preaeliers  to  supply 
tlie  work,  and  Lehl  at  least  tliree  Annual  Conferences  on 'Lis  own 
autLority.  at  wLicL  Le  occupied  tLe  cLair  of  tLe  BisLop. 

For  Home  vears  after  tlie  war  tliere  was  a  strenuous  movement  in 
Canada  to  bring  about  a  separation  from  tlie  American  CLuix^L,  wLich, 
in  1S24,  led  to  tlie  orgiuiization  of  tlie  Canada  Conference,  and  four 
years  afterwanl  to  tlie  establisLment  of  tlie  iletliodist  Episcopal  CLureb 
of  Canada.  To  tliis  movement  Elder  Ilyan  lent  Limself  witli  cLarac- 
teristicr  veliemence  ;  but  its  progress  was  too  slow  to  suit  Lis  imj)etuou8 
nature,  and,  Laving  no  great  love  for  tlie  bretLren  across  tLe  border, 
Le  witlidrew  from  tLeir  fellowsLip  in  1827,  only  a  year  before  tlie 
«ej)aration  wliicL  Le  sougLt  was  accomplislied.      In  1829  he  and  a  few 
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like-mindetl  agitators  organinod  wliat  was  called  the  Canadian  "W'cBlc'jan 
Clinvcli,  wlioec  chief  diffei-cncca  from  the  parent  body  wei-c  hiy  delegii- 
tion  and  the  right  of  local  pi-cachcrs  to  a  seat  in  Conference.  This 
oiganization  liclJ  together  for  ten  years,  when  a  minority  returned 
to  the  old  Chnrcli,  and  the  othei-s  foniiod  a  union  with  the  MothodisI 
New  (?cnnection  of  England,  and  nltiniately  with  the  Methodist 
Chnrch  of  Canada,  in  1S74. 

Wtlliniii  CnRC,  (lie  Fnllicr  ol*  Canadian  MisMions. 
— The  collcngne  of   Henry  Hyan  on  the  Bay  of  Qninte  Gin^nit  in 


Canada  in  1805  was  AVilliam  Case,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty  live, 
a  native  of  Massaehnsctts,  a  man  of  deep  piety,  and  destined  to  a  mcm- 
orahlo  career,  lie  was  ordained  hy  Jiishop  Asbiiry,  and  the  first  six 
years  of  his  ministry  were  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch.  Thereafter  for  a 
jwriod  of  seventeen  yeai-s — fmm  1810  to  1S2S — he  held  the  post  of 
Pi-esiding  Elder  in  Canada;  he  and  liyan  being  the  two  chief  adiTiinis- 
trators  of  Upper  Canadian  Methodism.     In  the  latter  year  Case  was 
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appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  Missions  and  Schools,  whielr 
schools  and  missions  largely  owed  their  existence  to  his  labors  in  the- 
time  which  he  had  saved  from  his  work  among  the  whites. 

He  had  a  fatherly  way  of  talking  about  "  my  boys,"  and  the  young 
preachers  thus  designated  responded  by  calling  him  "  Father  Case."^ 
Little  children  loved  him,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  every  body 
loved  him.  Even  the  little  Indians  were  glad  to  see  him,  and  would 
literally  "pluck  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile:"  nor  did 
they  fail  of  their  object,  for  he  treated  them  with  the  same  kindness 
and  affection  as  if  they  had  been  of  a  lighter  hue.  Before  devoting 
himself  to  the  Indian  missions  he  was  a  popular  preacher.  He  did 
not  excel  in  exposition  or  in  doctrine,  but  he  had  a  way  of  his  own  in 
treating  historical  subjects  and  portraying  domestic  scenes,  by  which 
he  would  make  his  oratorical  pictures  seem  almost  real ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed a  pathetic  style  and  a  musical  voice  not  unlike  the  softer  tones 
of  the  Indians  themselves,  which  gave  his  addresses  a  peculiar  persua- 
siveness with  them.  He  was  also  a  sweet  singer,  and  by  means  of  his 
delightful  songs  he  greatly  promoted  the  progress  of  his  ministry.  By 
his  singing  he  even  found  his  way  into  the  families  of  some  intelUgent 
Romanists,  some  members  whereof  were  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  Christ. 

His  career  among  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  a  providential  one,  and 
his  pursuit  of  it  was  for  years  the  great  inspiration  and  passion  of  his 
life.  The  aboriginal  tribes  which  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization 
in  the  British  provinces,  especially  the  Chippeway  tribe,  were  a  most 
degraded  and  besotted  race — ignorant,  indolent,  improvident,  filthy, 
drunken,  and  licentious  to  the  last  degree.  No  one  hoped  for  their 
improvement,  or  even  thought  it  to  be  possible ;  but  Case,  in  his  fre- 
quent journeys  through  the  land,  had  often  revolved  their  wretched 
condition  in  his  mind ;  and  when  one  Peter  Jones,  a  half-breed  Indian 
youth,  was  converted  at  a  camp-meeting  in  1823,  Case  broke  out  with 
the  exclamation,  "  Bless  God,  the  door  is  now  open  to  the  Indian 
tribes ! " 

With  Peter  Jones  for  an  interpreter,  Case  opened  his  labors  among 
the  red  men  at  Belleville,  Eice  Lake,  Mud  Lake,  St.  Clair,  etc. ;  and 
€Oon  a  revival  of  religion  swept  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Indian  settlements,  in  which  hundreds   of  red  men  and  women 
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^were  brought  to  Christ.  Thenceforth  Case  cut  loose  from  the  whites, 
and  became  a  devotee  to  his  Indian  work. 

A  pleasant  story  is  told  of  an  interview  between  him  and  Bishop 
George  in  the  United  States,  whither  Case  had  gone  to  beg  money  for 
his  Indian  Mission.  At  the  close  of  his  call  the  Bishop  invited  Case 
to  offer  prayer,  and  he  at  once  began  to  pray  for  the  "  poor  Indian  '* 
until  he  literally  broke  down  with  emotion.  Recovering  himself,  he 
began  to  pray  for  the  Indians  again,  and  kept  on  in  that  strain,  till  the 
Bishop  said,  "  I  thought  he  had  forgotten  that  white  men  had  souls 
at  all."  Like  Dr.  Coke,  his  great  missionary  exemplar.  Case  solic- 
ited missionary  money  from  house  to  house  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  There  were  no  missionary  meetings  in  those  days ;  the 
whole  matter  being  left  to  fitful,  spontaneous  effort ;  and  the  financial 
part  of  his  labors  consumed  a  large  proportion  of  his  time. 

Father  Case  and  his  missionaries  rightfully  earned  the  name  of 
"  laborers  "  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  for  one  part  of  their  task  consisted 
in  working  with  their  hands  to  teach  the  Indians  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  to  raise  food  for  themselves  and  families,  and 
to  build  mission  houses  and  chapels.  They  very  soon  acquired  the  In- 
-dian  independence  of  civiHzation,  and  learned  how  to  forage  for  them- 
selves in  their  long  journeys  on  foot  or  through  the  \vilderness.  A 
pack  inclosed  in  a  blanket  slung  on  the  back,  and  a  gun  with  a  small 
store  of  powder  and  shot,  and  a  small  Bible,  constituted  the  Indian 
preacher's  outfit ;  and,  thus  entering  into  the  lives  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  laboring,  they  were  all  the  more  successful  in  bring- 
ing them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Case's  Jubilee  Sermon,  preached  by  the  request  of  the 
•Canada  Wesleyan  Conference,  at  London,  C.  W.,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1856,  mentions  the  names  of  Setli  Crawford,  Thomas  Whitehead, 
Edmond  Stone,  and  Alvin  Torry,  as  his  early  fellow-laborers  of  his 
own  race,  \vith  Thomas  Davis,  Peter  Jones,  and  John  Sunday  as  their 
chief  Indian  assistants. 

"  The  first  Canadian  Missionary  Society,"  he  says,  "  was  formed  on 
the  Niagara  District,  in  1822,  and  soon  these  societies  were  multiplied 
and  extended  throughout  the  province ;  their  first  enterprise  being  the 
support  of  the  missionaries  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario ;  afterward 
among  the  six  nations  of  Indians  on  the  Grand  River ;  and  thence  to 
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the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Ojibways,  who  lived  along  the  lakes  and 
rivers  in  the  wilderness  of  Upper  Canada.  At  first  the  prejudices 
of  the  Indians  were  very  strong  against  the  missionaries,  but  kindness 
and  honesty  at  lengtli  prevailed  over  their  surly  and  suspicious  natures ; 
the  good  Spirit  also  accompanied  their  work,  and  the  Indians  were 
brought  to  believe  the  '  good  book,'  to  allow  the  missionaries  the  priv- 
ilege of  teaching  their  chihlren,  and  ultimately  to  accept  not  only  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  but  the  civilization  which  its  progress  implies." 

Peter  Jones,  tlic  Indian  preacher,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Ojibways,  at  Rice  Lake : — 

"During  the  Methodist  Conference  at  TTamilton,  near  Coburg,  in 
September,  1827,  several  of  the  converted  Indians  from  Grape  Island, 
and  others  of  us  from  River  Credit,  met  at  the  Conference  bv  direc- 
tion  of  Father  Case.  The  Tn<lians  pitched  their  wigwams  in  a  grove. 
Here  religious  services  were  lield.  During  this  time  Chief  Sawyer, 
Big  Jacob,  and  others  were  sent  to  Rice  Lake  to  invite  the  Indians  to 
come  down  to  our  encamjjmeiit.  Xext  morning  they  returned,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Paudnush  and  Peter  Rice-Lake,  the  two  chiefs,  and 
thirtv  or  fortv  otliers.  After  refresliments  we  commenced  relio:ioiis 
*talk  ; '  we  told  them  what  great  things  the  Great  Spirit  had  done  for 
us  at  the  Credit  and  (Trape  Ishind,  to  which  they  all  paid  great  atten- 
tion and  seemed  much  impressed.  During  the  same  day  Bishop 
H^dding,  Father  Case,  Dr.  Bangs,  and  otlier  ministers,  visited  and  ad- 
dressed the  Indians,  and  prayers  and  religious  instruction  were  con- 
tinued till  toward  evening,  the  Indians  becoming  more  and  more 
deeply  impressed. 

*' At  length  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  ])oured  out  in  great  power 
on  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  many  cried  aloud,  *  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved?'  That  we  might  have  more  convenience  for  giving  them 
instniction  an  altar  was  formed  by  placing  a  pole  against  two  trees. 
To  this  place  the  mourning  penitents  were  invited  to  come  and  kneel 
for  instruction  and  prayer,  and  instruction  was  given  them  as  their 
several  cases  i^eemed  to  require.  It  was  not  long  when  Chiefs  Rice- 
Lake  and  Pau<lau8h  arose  and  expressed  their  joyful  feelings,  saying 
they  had  found  peace  to  their  souls  ;  and  they  gave  glory  to  God  for 
his  mercy.  Then  another  and  another  gave  the  same  testimony,  and 
eri'  the  meeting  closed  every  adult  Indian  was  made  happy  in  the  par- 
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<loning  love  of  (lod.  O  what  a  joyful  time !  The  wilderiicbis  re- 
sounded with  the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness. 

"  On  the  return  of  the  Kice-Lake  converts  to  their  home,  Captain 
Beaver  and  others  from  Grape  Island  were  requested  to  accompany 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  further  instruction  and  edification  in  the 
Christian  faith. 

''  The  following  occurrence  will  show  the  nature  of  the  temptations 
the  Indians  had  now  to  encounter,  the  device  of  the  white  pagans  to 
ensnare  them,  and  the  firm  resistance  they  showed  against  their  two 
grand  enemies,  the  drunkard  wnd  rum, 

"  One  of  these  disciples  of  whisky  was  '  s^ure  he  could  induce 
the  Indians  again  to  drink,'  and,  providing  himself  with  ardent  spirits, 
he  moved  in  his  canoe  over  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were 
encamped.  Leaving  all  at  the  shore,  he  went  up  to  the  camp,  and,  in- 
viting the  Indians  down,  brought  forth  his  bottle.  '  Come,'  said  he, 
*  we  always  good  friends ;  v/e  once  more  take  a  good  drink  in  friend- 
ship.' 

"'No,'  said  Captain  Paudaush,  *  we  drink  no,  more  of  the  fire- 
waters.' 

"  *  O,  but  you  will  drink  witli  me  ;  we  always  good  friends.'  But 
while  this  son  of  Belial  was  urging  them  to  drink,  the  Indians  struck 
up  in  the  tune  of  Wah^rd  the  new  hymn  they  had  lately  learned  t(> 
sing: 

"O  uh  p.'i-gish  ke  die  ingo'  dwok, 
Necj  uh  lie  she  nali  baig:" 

"O  for  a  tliousaiul  tongues,  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise :" 

and  while  they  were  singing,  this  bacchanalian,  defeated  in  his 
w'icked  device,  and  looking  like  ^fool,  paddled  away  from  the  island, 
leaving  the  Indians  to  their  temperance  and  their  religious  devotions." 
In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  thirty  years'  missionary  work 
Father  Case  exclaims :  ''  Since  our  remembrance  tribes  and  nations 
have  been  converted,  increasing  the  ranks  of  the  Church  by  thousands, 
and  strengthening  her  for  further  warfare  and  certain  conquest.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  of  our  missionary  labors  among  the  wild  men  of 
our  forests  fourteen  bands  of  wandering  pagans  have  been  converted ; 
people  degraded  in  ignorance,  and  besotted  by  strong  drink,  without 
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•either  house  or  domestic  animals.  These  have  been  instmcted  in  the 
Ohristian  religion,  gathered  into  villages,  provided  with  dwellings  of 
comfort,  and  taught  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  Two  noble  institutions 
have  been  erected  and  are  now  in  operation,  the  one  at  Alnwick,  near 
Coburg,  the  other  at  Mount  Elgin,  near  London,  on  the  River  Thames,  ' 
in  which  the  Indian  youth  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  En- 
glish education,  as  well  as  agriculture  on  the  farms  attached  to  the 
schools.  At  each  of  these  establishments  provision  is  made  for  the 
board  and  clothing  of  fifty  young  Indians.  Our  Church  has  now  (1855) 
in  the  mission  field  twenty-one  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  seventy- 
nine  ministers  to  the  domestic  missions,  sixteen  day-school  teachers, 
fifteen  day-schools,  two  of  which  are  large  industrial  institutions,  and 
10,024:  members ;  1,142  of  that  number  are  Indians." 

The  death  of  William  Case  occurred  on  the  19th  of  October,  1855. 

l¥ar  and  Peace— Declension  and  Revival.— In  1812, 

before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  Methodist  members  in  Canada  was  2,250.  At 
tlie  close  of  the  war,  three  years  afterward,  there  was  found  to  have 
been  a  decrease  of  785  in  Canada,  and  also  a  decrease  in  the  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  more  than  ten  thousand.  With  the  return  of 
peace  the  Societies  again  began  to  jirosper,  and  in  June  1816,  at  the 
session  of  the  Genesee  Annual  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Eliz- 
abethtown,  a  great  awakening  commenced  under  a  sermon  by  Bishop 
George,  and  before  the  close  of  tlic  session  it  is  believed  that  over  a 
hundred  souls  were  awakened.  This  revival  spread  in  waves  of  power 
and  blessing  until  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  Niagara,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  bec*iinie  vocal  with  prayer  and  praise.  There  were  not 
ministei's  enough  to  conduct  all  the  services,  but  lamdreds  of  people 
would  assemble  for  pi*ayer-meeting,  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the 
lake  or  rivei^s  and  sometimes  on  the  other ;  the  people  crossing  in  boat- 
loads to  be  the  helpers  of  each  others'  joy,  and  making  the  woods  and 
watei-s  echo  with  the  music  of  their  hymns  as  they  rowed  from  shoie 
to  shore.  In  this  revival  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  work  in 
Canada  which  has  continued  to  prosper  since  that  day. 

Briti!»h  IVesleyaiiism   in   Canada. — During  the   war» 

while  hostiUties  were  raging  on  the  lakes  and  frontiers,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  for  the  New  York,  tlie  Xew  England,  or  the  Genesee  Confer- 
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enoes  to  find  among  their  numbere  men  suited  to  tiie  Canadian 
circuits,  since  politics  were  snre  to  creep  more  or  less  into  the  spirit,  if 
not  into  the  forms,  of  prayers  and  sermons.  Thus  it  was  that  in  1814- 
the  Society  at  Quelxjc  sent  to  England  for  a  minister,  and  in  response 
to  their  call  the  llev.  John  Strong  arrived  in  Quebec  in  June  of  that 
same  year.  The  Montreal  Society  was  divided,  but  the  majority  went 
over  to  British  Weslevanism,  which  sent  out  the  Rev.  Richard  Will- 
iams  to  the  Montreal  Circuit,  and  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Bureh,  the  American 
preacher,  who  had  stayed  at  his  pf>8t  during  the  war,  took  his  departure 
just  as  the  Wcsleyan  ''  missionaries  "  arrived. 

Williams  and  Strong  cornnienced  operations  on  the  St.  Francis 
River  and  in  other  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  fields  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  the  American  preachers,  and  they  insisted  upon  holding  the 
chapel  in  Montreal  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  money  which  built  it 
had  l)een  mostly  collected  in  Kiigland.  They  also  extended  their  oper- 
ations up  into  Western  or  I  j)per  (^anada,  where  the  American  party 
prevailed,  and  located  at  (^omwalL,  Kingston,  York,  Niiigara,  and  about 
the  Hay  of  Quinte.  Thus,  instead  of  maintaining  their  character  as 
missionaries,  they  entered  into  tlie  choicest  portions  of  the  work  already 
laid  out,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  dispossessing  the  Americans^ 
of  the  entire  Canadian  field.  This  was  the  occasion  of  no  little  con-^ 
troversy,  and  in  order  to  adjust  the  diflSculties  which  were  continually 
arising,  and  to  make  an  end  of  strife,  an  agreement  was  entered  into- 
between  the  British  and  American  Conferences  in  1820,  to  the  effect 
that  the  English  missionaries  should  withdraw  from  Upper  Canada^ 
and  the  American  ])reachers  from  Lower  Canada;  thus,  like  Ijot  and 
Abraham,  dividing  the  country  between  them. 

Methodist  KpiMcopul  C'liurch  of  Canada. — But  this. 
comi>act  was  destined  to  a  short  life.  There  were  many  Methodists  in 
Upper  Canada  who  did  not  desire  to  remain  under  the  American  juris- 
diction, and  to  meet  their  views  the  expedient  of  a  Canadian  Annual 
Conference  was  tried ;  but  after  four  years  this  was  found  to  be  too- 
close  a  bond  with  their  republican  neighbors,  and  in  1828  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  of  Canada  was  organized.  This  new  ClmrclL 
could  hardly  be  called  a  secession,  since  Canadian  Methodism  had 
never  held  other  than  a  voluntary  connection  with  the  Methodism 
of  the  States,  and  all  the  preachers  who  liad  been  sent  across  the  lin& 
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Imd  been  sent  hjr  volunteers.  There  was,  therefore,  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  organization  of  this  new  Church,  and  no  theological  root 
of  bitterness  underneath  which  might  afterward  spring  up  to  trouble 
them.  The  Conference  at  which  this  peaceful  separation  was  arranged 
was  presided  over  by  Bishop  Hedding,  who,  when  the  resolutions  of 
division  had  been  passed,  proposed  to  vacate  the  chair,  as  he  was  no 
longer  in  fact  their  chairman,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States;  but  so  fraternal 
was  the  spirit  of  the  assembly  that  he  was  urged  to  continue  in  the 
chair  during  the  remainder  of  the  session ;  and,  in  place  of  a  Bishop, 
William  Case  was  elected  as  "  General  Superintendent  jf>;*c?  tem,^^  Thus 
amicably  was  severed  the  connection  between  the  two  bodies,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada  started  out  alone. 

State  Charchism  in  Canada. — The  Canadas  now  had  a 
legislature  of  their  own,  but  their  Governors  were  sent  out  to  them 
from  England.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these  Governors,  with  their 
families  and  followei-s,  were  all  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
no  other  comnmnion  in  England  being  thought  either  able  or  worthy 
to  furnish  the  public  service  with  any  high  functionary ;  and  this  fact 
was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  by  tlie  Episcopalians  in  C^anada  to 
^cure  for  themselves  a  j)re-eminence  simihir  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
State  Church  in  England.  Tlie  Iligh-ehurch  cok>ni8ts,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor at  their  head,  set  up  the  pretense  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  the  legally  established  religion  in  Canada,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  Canada  was  a  British  province — a  claim  which  the  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Lutherans  all  united  to  oppose.  The  laws 
of  the  province  did  not  i)eniiit  any  except  a  Church  of  England  min- 
ister to  solenmlze  matrimony,  and  there  were  various  other  restraints 
thrown  around  the  **  Dissenters,"  against  which  they  were  continually 
protesting. 

The  exigencies  of  politics  led  the  Colonial  (Tovernment  to  court 
the  influence  of  the  Methodists,  who  were  the  strongest  and  foremost 
enemies  of  Colonial  State-( -hurchism  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  a 
division  among  the  Methodists  themselves ;  some  of  them  being  loyal 
in  their  devotion  to  every  thing  British,  including  British  AV^esleyan- 
isiii,  while  others  were  more  progressive  in  their  views,  and  were 
inclined  to  follow  certain  American  examples.     The  managers  of  the 
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conservative,  or  Britisli  party,  whicli  still  had  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  division,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  win  over  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Methodists  to  their 
support.  It  was  suggested  to  them,  that  as  loyal  Methodists  they 
were  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
England,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  was  hinted,  that  as  such  they 
might  expect  a  share  of  the  funds  reserved  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  regular  clergy  in  case  they  should  make 
common  cause  with  the  Church-and-State  party. 

In  1828  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  sent 
home  a  dispatch  requesting  that  English  Methodist  preachers  might 
again  be  sent  to  Upper  Canada,  and  recommending  that  aid  should  be 
given  to  their  Indian  missions  out  of  the  public  funds.  The  British 
Wesleyan  Conference,  before  which  tliis  proposal  was  laid,  had  always 
been  a  thoroughly  loyal  body,  and  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  be  looked 
for  that  they  should  accede  to  the  Goveniors  proposal.  They  were 
not  well  pleased  that  Methodism  in  Canada  should  have  an  American 
instead  of  a  Britisli  form  of  organization,  though  hitherto  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  i)rotesting  against  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
.  of  Canada :  now,  however,  they  called  to  mind  that  the  compact  of 
1820,  by  which  Canada  East  was  given  to  the  Enghsh  and  Canada 
West  to  the  American  Methodists,  had  not  been  made  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,  this  being  a  subsequent  organiza- 
tion ;  hence  they  assumed  the  nulUty  of  the  compact,  the  more  re^idily, 
perhaps,  as  on  their  part  it  had  been  only  partly  fulfilled.* 

Meanwhile  the  Upper  Canada  Episcopal  Methodists  were  without 
a  Bishop  of  their  own :  such  ordinations  as  were  had,  of  elders  and 
deacons,  being  performed  by  Bishop  Hedding,  who  visited  their  Con- 
ference in  1830.  Three  men  had  been  elected  to  their  vacant  bish- 
opric, but  had  declined  the  place.  The  first  of  these  was  Nathan 
Bangs,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conference,  who  from  1802  till 
1808  had  traveled  a  Canada  circuit  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fame.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  converted  in  the  great 
revival  of  1800 ;  and  after  his  return  from  Canada,  where  his  quahty 
had  been  abundantly  tested,  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  leadership  in 
the  Church  which  embraced  some  of  the*  chief  offices  in  its  gift.    To 

*  See  Webster's  ^*  History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,"  p.  250. 
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become  tlie  Bishop  of  the  Canada  Church  implied  the  surrender  of 
his  nationality,  and  Bangs,  who  doubtless  already  felt  within  him  the 
prophecy  of  large  success  among  his  own  people,  put  aside  the  honor 
which  his  Canadian  ])retliren  proffered  him.  They  next  elected  Wil- 
bur Fisk,  wlio  was  at  that  time  the  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Acad- 
emy, AVilbraham,  Massachusetts,  an  eminent  preacher  and  scholar,  and 
one  of  the  most  saintly  men  ever  produced  in  America, 

The  judgment  of  tlie  Canadians  wiis  excellent,  but  their  eflforts 
were  not  successful.  A  third  candidate  was  then  brought  forward; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stnitton,  one  of  their  own  preachers,  who,  following  the 
example  of  Bangs  and  Fisk,  still  left  the  Canadian  episcopacy  vacant ; 
BO  Father  Case,  their  patriarch  and  favorite,  continued  to  preside  over 
them  with  the  modest  title  of  **  Superintendent  ^r^  temP 

The  MethodiMf  Epii^copal  Chnrch  of  Canada  a$;:ain. 

— The  changes  brought  ahuiit  in  lJS33,  by  certain  ''Articles  of  Union'' 
arranged  iKjtween  the  Britisli  Conference  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryerson, 
on  Inihalf  of  the  Weslevan  ^[ethodist  Church  in  British  Xorth  Amer- 
ica,  soon  produced  an  outbreak,  ])artly  because  local  preachers  were  by 
its  operation  denied  ordination,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  only 
contrary  to  Methodism,  but  to  Christian  wisdom  in  general,  that  pei*sons 
continuin;^  in  secular  life  shcnild  carrv  ministerial  orders  and  titles,  and 
partly  l)ecause  the  ministry  had  assumed  tlie  privilege  of  forming  the 
union  without  proj)er  consultation  with  the  Societies.  In  one  or  two 
instances  the  preachers  sent  by  the  newly  re-organized  Conference  were 
rejected  by  the  Churches  to  which  they  were  a])])ointed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  pulpits  were  the  property  of  ''  The  Methodist  Ej)iscopal  Church 
in  Canada,"  while  these  ministers  aj>peared  in  the  name  of  a  body 
which  they  did  not  recognize,  namely,  "  The  Weslevan  Methodist 
Church  in  British  North  America.''  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  laity  quietly  accepted  the  action  of  their  ministers;  many,  indeed, 
enthusiastically  supported  it ;  thus  the  cha])els  and  '*  Mission-Houses," 
or  parsonages,  after  sovend  suits  in  the  courts  of  law,  were  retained 
by  the  old  Church  under  its  new  name,  and  the  financial  outlook  for 
the  adherents  of  episcopacy  was  any  thing  but  hopeful. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  legal  life  of  the  organization  which  had 
been  voted  out  of  existence,  the  episcopal  party  determined  to  hold 
the  Annual  Conference  as  usual  for  the  vear  1S34,  which  bodv,  claim- 
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ing  to  be  the  rightful  Conference  of  the  "  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Canada,"  assembled  on  the  25th  of  June,  at  Cummer's  Church, 
near  Toronto,  whereat  there  appeared  only  three  regularly  ordained 
-elders,  to  wit,  Joseph  Gatchell,  David  Culp,  and  Daniel  Pickett,  and 
J.  W.  Byam,  deacon.  These,  with  a  number  of  local  preachers  who 
were  in  attendance,  re-organized  the  Conference ;  elected  the  Rev. 
John  Keynolds  "  Superintendent  pro  tem.^''  in  the  room  of  Father 
Case ;  received  several  ministerial  candidates  from  the  ranks  of  the 
local  preachers ;  re-arranged  the  circuits,  on  which,  however,  almost 
•every  place  of  worship  had  passed  out  of  their  hands ;  and  thus,  with 
a  courage  that  was  admirable,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  wis- 
dom, set  themselves  to  the  almost  hopeless  task  Qf  contending,  on 
British  territory,  and  in  spite  of  British  power  and  prestige,  for  a 
form  of  Church  government  widely  different  from  all  the  rest  of 
British  Methodism,  but  which  was,  doubtless,  the  form  contemplated  by 
the  great  leader  whose  name  their  English  brethren  continued  to  bear. 
The  next  step  was  to  elect  a  Bishop.  For  this  purpose  a  special 
session  of  what  was  called  "The  General  (Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  Canada  ■ '  was  held  at  Trafalgar  Meeting- 
house, on  the  25th  of  June,  1S35;  which  (leueral  Conference  consisted 
of  five  men,  to  wit :  the  Kev.  John  Reynolds,  (leneral  Superintendent 
pro  tetti.^  David  Culj),  Joseph  Gatchell,  Daniel  Pickett,  and  John  H. 
Huston,  the  last-named  being  a  traveling  deacon,  and  the  others  local 
preachers  in  elders'  orders.  The  election  of  Bishop  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  Rev.  John  Reynolds,  who,  on  Sunday,  June  2Sth,  1835, 
was  ordained  to  the  episcopal  office  by  the  other  four  ministers  com- 
prising the  Conference.  The  Church  over  which  he  was  to  preside 
at  this  time  reported  21  preachei's,  including  those  on  trial,  and  a 
membership  of   1,243,  being  about  one  twelfth  of  the  original  body 

whose  successors  they  claimed  to  be. 

*. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  held  in  Cincinnati,  in  1830,  fraternal  delegates 
appeared  from  both  the  Canada  Churches,  and  a  stormy  debate  ensued 
as  to  which  of  the  two  should  be  recognized  as  the  rightful  heirs  of 
the  original  Canadian  Methodist  body ;  but  the  General  Conference, 
taking  into  account  the  excitement  under  which  they  spoke,  treated 
them  with  all  courtesy,  referred  the  whole  question  to  a  committee. 
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which  reported  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  body  then  in  connection 
■with  the  British  Weeleyan  Conference. 

Tlien  followed  litigation  over  Chnrch  property,  which  failed  not  of 
its  usual  effects ;  for  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  any  particular 


cause,  both  tlic  plaiutiS  and  (iefenilinit  were  certain  to  come  out  of  tlie 
trial  witli  a  very  poor  opinion  of  nnr  aiintlier.  These  trials  rcsnltfil  in 
the  confirmation  of  the  title  of  tlii/  AVesleyan  Ciiui-ch  to  the  property 
which  tliey  claimed,  and  the  Ii^piscopal  b<idy.  hcinji  now  literally  out  of 
doors,  were  compelled  to  bi'frin  their  (.'liurcli  cntL-rprisfs  over  agiiin.  In 
Bpite  of  their  povt^i-ty,  liowuvtT,  they  had  tJie  sati-sfaction  of  seeing- 
their  numbers  inut-casc,  for  at  the  Conference  of  the  ensuing  year  they 
reported  2i  preachers  and  a  nienibei-ship  of  2,300 — an  increase  of  IjliT 
members  in  a  single  year.  In  1S3S  the  body  comprised  32  preaeliers 
and  4,177  members,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  they  have 
'  advanced  in  numbers  and  wealth  until  at  the  Conference  of  137S  they 
reported  3  Annual  Conferences,  namely :  Niagara,  Ontario,  and  Bay 
of  Quinte,  comprising  207  ministers,  a  membership  of  27,2S5,  51G 
ehurchcs,  328  parsonages,  and  3  collegiate  institutions — the  Albert 
University,  at  Belleville,  of  which  the  Eev.  J.  R.  Jacques,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
is  President,  and  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages ;  and  Alma  College, 
at  St.  Thomas,  a  new  enterprise  not  yet  fully  in  operation.  TLey 
have  also  a  Church  paper,  "The  Canada  Christian  Advocate,"  pub- 
lished at  llaiiiiltiin.  Ontario,  a  paper  of  deservedly  high  reputation; 
where  t lie  ]!(">!;  I^min  of  tli.>  ih/uomination  is  also  located;  the  Rev. 
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S.  G.  Stone,  D.D.,  liokling  the  very  honorable  positions  both  of  Editor 
and  Book  Agent. 

Thus  the  little  band  which  in  1835  started  out  in  ecclesiafitical  life 
with  nothing  but  their  theories,  tlieir  courage,  and  their  faith,  has 
become  a  strongly-established  body,  with  an  active  and  increasing 
membership,  and  Churcli  property  estimated  to  be  worth  nearly  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars. 

The  Canadian  Episcopacy. — Tlie  Eev.  John  Reynolds,  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  EpiscopiU  Church  in  Canada,  was  born 
near  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  178G,  and  removed  to  Canada  with  his  parents 
when  only  ten  years  old.  He  was  converted  in  1808  under  the  labors 
of  Nathan  Bangs,  and  five  years  afterward  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  New  York  Conference,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  comprised  at  that 
time  the  whole  of  Western  Canadian  Methodism.  lie  was  one  of 
Elder  Kyan's  assistants  during  the  War  of  1812,  at  the  close  of  which, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  he  returned  to  secular  life. 

At  the  Hallowell  Conference,  in  1824,  he  was  ordained  elder  by 
Bishop  George,  and  being  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  plan  of  union 
with  'the  British  Wesleyaus,  he  naturally  became  the  leader  of  the 
little  company  who  established  the  present  Canadian  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Churcli  in  1885.  His  ordination  as  Bishop,  though  not  by 
regular  succession,  was  perfornjcd  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  provides  for 
the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  by  three  eldei^  in  case  the  regular 
Episcopal  succession  sIkmiM  ever  fail.  r)ishop  Reynolds  died  in 
1857,  and  the  Rev.  John  Alley,  wlio  had  been  elected  in  1S45, 
beciune  the  senior  Bishop.  In  JS47  the  Rev.  Philander  Smith  was 
elected  to  the  Episcopacy,  and  he  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  185(>  by 
the  Rev.  James  Richardson,  D.D. 

Bishop  Richardson,  at  the  time  of  the  last  Metlnxlist  wvo- 
lution,  wits  one  of  the  leading  ministers.  He  was  bom  in  Kingston, 
Upper  Canada,  January  20,  1791,  and  spent  his  youth  as  a  sailor  on 
the  lakes,  in  which  capacity  he  served  in  the  British  navy  in  1812. 
He  was  converted  in  1817,  entered  the  Canadian  itinerancy  in  1825, 
and  went  over  to  British  Wesleyanism  with  the  great  body  of  his 
Church  in  1833 ;  but  subsecpiently  becoming  dissatisfied,  he  removed 
to  the  United  States,  from  whence  he  at  length  returned  to  Canada 
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in  the  capacity  of  Agent  of  the  Canada  Bible  Society,  which  office 
he  held  for  eleven  yeare,  being  meanwhile  a  local  minister  in  the 
Canada  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  185S  this  body  elected 
and  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  Bishop,  in  which  he  died,  in  the 
jear  1875,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  yeare. 


Bishop  Carman. — After  Biriliopllicliardson's  retirement  from 
labor,  in  18T4,  tlie  Kev.  J.  Morrison  lifid,  I>,r>,,  then  Missionary  Sec- 
retary of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Clmreli,  was  elected  to  succeed  him, 
but  on  hie  declination  of  thf  office,  the  Rev,  Albert  Carman,  D.D., 
the  present  Bishoji  of  the  Mt'thodist  Episoo])al  Cliui-ch  of  Canada,  was 
elected,  after  having  served  in  its  ministry  for  ciglitcen  years.  He 
is  a  native  of  Canada,  a  {graduate  of  Victoria  College,  ex-professor 
of  mathematics  in  Belleville  Seminary,  and  ox-Presidcnt  of  Albert  Col- 
lege, from-  which  institution,  after  long  and  successful  service  as 
professor,  principal,  and  president,  be  was  promoted  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  his  Church.  In  1S60  he  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  and  the  digrer  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1874.  He  is 
now  in  the  full  prime  of  his  life,  having  been  Ixirn  in  1833. 
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Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson.— This  Methodist  stateemui  and 
divine,  whose  name  will  be  held  in  grateful  remeiabrance  both  by  hia 
own  Church  and  by  all  lovers  of  free  education,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  WoodhouBe,  Upper  Canada,  in  1803.  He  was  converted  in  early 
life,  and  followed  two  of  his  elder  brothers  into  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  His  name  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  Indian  missions,  in  which  he  rendered  good  service  during  a 
part  of  his  early  ministry,  and  also  in  connection  witli  the  delicate  and 
responaibte  poet  of  Commissioner  to  the  British  Conference  to  arrange 
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the  terms  of  union  tliercwith.  During  his  fii-st  years  of  service  as  iin 
itinerant  preacher  he  developed  remarkiible  talents  for  writing,  esi>e- 
cially  contnivfn*ial  writing,  and  for  many  yeaii  lii»  pen  foniiil  active 
service  in  defending  tlie  Methodists  against  Iligh-chiiivh  ])retenrii(mn, 
and  vindicating  the  cause  of  popiilar  education  agiiiiist  its  Koinish 
assailants.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  "The  Christian  (inanlian" — the 
organ  of  the  Canada  Conference — whi<-h  was  couuiieuced  in  1829.  In 
1S42  he  was  appointed  the  first  President  '>f  Victiiriii  College.     From 


•   •  ^ 
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iTir^.zA'^z.'  'ti  E*i'i'':ar:'>r;  r-zr  Upp^rr  Cinaiia.  -arLI'rh.  pi>$t  Le  Lt?  LeM  tor 
a  ij^rr.'A  'JL  ov-':r  trtirrv  vears.  witli  the  ar-r^nj^al  of  all  'L^  •ii-rer^e 
;/•!-. -rTirri*:rir.r  arid  partier,  gnsitly  to  trie  ad  van.  tft  meat  of  th-  caTL-?*.-  of 
[i-.p'iiar  edricatlon,  and  to  the  honor  of  himself  and  hL?  Churi-h. 

In  1*?74  the  General  Conference  of  the  M^:th'>iL=t  Chnri  of  r*an- 
:4d;».  the  latent  forr/i  of  M-^rhod:-:..  :':.  Bri'i^h  Ax.erlca.  ele<^teti  Dr. 
Kver-on  a.-  it-^  f.r-*  Pr'--:'iv-r.r.  I::  :,:»  ir^.-rririri!  ^r— e«?h  on  the  '"j^x-a-rion 
he  rnak'f->  rneii*!-  :.  •»:  *:.»:  fit^-r  that  hi-  l-.-r^;.'  llir  h.i.-  h«een  als^j  a  ?t:*rziiv 
one.  HI- t^rf:"*:  }fr-^'ix.r  l.liii  iri*:*. -ilru'-'  r-'-r.-'aiit  '.-•:' :!:!:•: t  with  R«>inish 
pn%>r-.  wh'^  -et  rh^rrnr^-iv^,-  a^.iin.-t  hi.-*  th^r'-r;.*  of  o.-rnmon  scho»jl  e«lu- 
^ration  wirli  ,/.!  *],(-  rii'-^or!'.-  Jind  all  trie  v.r.i-s  at  tii^ir  c«>mm-ind.  and  his 
conrrov»rr-i;)l  '^ririiiir-  <jr»  thi-  ;iubj^**':t  .A-orie  >:>j^k'V  thotL^anvls  '^f  printed 
j>a^f-.  and  fnrrii-ri  -om*-  -^f  'Le  irtroriir^-r:  itnd  ni'j^t  c!r:ar'r-^*.*itrr*i  arjru- 
rneiit-  to  Ij^.-  f«>rind  in  the  whole  ranv:*-  .>f  e«iu«-ati'.»nal  literature  in 
defen.-e  of  tl>-  f'd'i-'-i'/i'.n  of  all  the  ••hil'Ir-rn  of  the  Sta'-r-  nn«itrr  the 
(]\r*f'*\'fi[  of  Ul^:  Sra^e  and  at  rlie  exT>-r:-^  ••:  the  ^ta'e."^ 

I>r.  Itver-'jn  har  twic/>  n;:»rt:r-ented  ':.»•  Canadian  We-Ievan-  in  the 
('r<!i'.(-rii\  T'oiiferenr-e  of  the  Merh«>li-t  Ei:»i^*'-"r»:il  Chureh.  tirst  in  1S44, 
freeoiii]  in  1 ';♦>'*.  I*e-id»--  lii-  vohin^in-:'::-  'M'ri'n-vrniial  writin;or  he  ha* 
p?ihli-li*d  .-^'Veral  w-^rk-  f«.»r  the  u-e  .•:  publi*-  -^h'K'ls,  including  a 
^•Marjual  of  AL^ri'Miltiiral  (.'herni-rrv,"  •*  Elt-nienrs -vf  P«»li:i«-a!  E«-«-»n- 

In  fori-i«ler.jM«>Ti  «if    hi-^  l«»nir  an«l  valiuth^-   -ervier^   Dr.  Kvers«»n 

ft 

wji.-;  re^'eiitlv  n-Mnd  }»v  rlie  rTuvernnu-nt  **:\  full  r^av.  r».'tainin2r  al>*>  hi^i 
titl^-  a.s  Miiii.-ter  'A  I^uhlie  In-trucri^iu.  and  tlie  privileire  of  exercising 
his  function-  at  pN-a-ure.  Hi.-  office  and  de-k  in  the  Department  of 
Puhlic  Instrur-riori  at  Toronto  are  :-till  re.-rerved  for  his  ♦xiti'asional  use, 
and  the  ffrand  old  hero  of  so  many  combats  and  \'i<^tories  in  the  name 
of  free  reliirion  an<l  in-f  c<hwation  is  one  of  the  most  l>eloved  as  well 
a-  honored  uwu  in  tli<-  wliole  f  anadian  Dominion. 

'^  I'll*'  aiitlior  '^r;iff'fully  avknowMjjjfrr?  hirr  in'i<-ble«iue?s  to  the  llou.  J.  <irti)nre  H«>lj:ins, 
Lf..I»..  lh\n\r\  Miui-tf-r  of  Public  Instruction  at  Toronto,  the  associate  and  succe«sor  of  Dr. 
K)«  r.ioii,  for  (ojiif's  of  pamphlets  in  which  the  abo%'e-meDtioned  memorable  controversies 
]r.i\('  )n.tru  publirh««l ;  as  well  as  for  his  special  report  on  the  "Ontario  Educational  Exhibit" 
;it  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia.  The  educational  head-quarters  at  Toronto, 
projected  by  Dr.  Ryerson  and  brought  to  their  present  state  of  efficiency  by  Dr.  Hodgins, 
indi<;atc  the  r'omi>l«-t*.'ni>s  and  thorou^rhness  of  the  plans  of  these  educational  administrators^, 
vhi'li  oiititlc  them  to  the  foremost  rank  in  that  important  line  of  public  ser\-ice. 
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Conferenc^e  of  Eastern  British  America. — The  labors 
of  Coughlan  in  Newfoundland,  and  of  William  Black — "Bishop 
Black,"  as  he  was  sometimes  called — ^in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, have  already  been  mentioned.  Previous  to  the  year  1800  a 
majority  of  the  Methodist  circuits  in  the  Lower  Provinces  were  sup- 
plied from  the  New  York  and  New  England  Conferences,  but  after 
that  date  most  of  the  preachers  were  sent  out  by  the  British  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society.  After  the  division  of  Canadian  Methodism  into 
the  two  sections,  the  Eastern  and  Western,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  these  bodies  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that 
neither  should  send  its  preachers  across  the  line  which  separated 
the  two  nations  without  the  consent  of  the  other ;  a  compact  which 
was  essential  to  the  peace  and  quietness  of  the  Canadian  Societies,  but 
which  built  up  a  wall  of  separation  between  the  two  portions  of 
American  Methodism  that  had  been  blessed  with  a  conmion  history. 

The  Conference  of  Eastern  British  America  had  fewer  bonds  of 
union  with  the  Church  in  the  United  States  than  that  of  Upper  or 
Western  Canada,  and  was,  perhaps,  more  thoroughly  British  in  its 
method  and  spirit.  It,  however,  was  borne  along  with  the  march  of 
events,  and  in  1874  entered  the  Methodist  Confederation,  which  now 
comprises  tlie  inajority  of  British  American  Metliodism.  • 

The  methodist  Church  of  Canada  received  its  present 
name  and  form  in  1874,  on  the  occasion  of  the  union  of  the  Wesley- 
ans,  the  New  Connection,  and  the  Wesleyan  Conferences  of  Eastern 
British  America. 

Essential  changes  had  been  going  on  in  the  country.  Instead  of 
separate  provinces  they  had  become  a  Confederation,  with  less  of 
British  authority  over  them ;  and  this  political  union  naturally  sug- 
gested a  union  of  different  sections  of  Canada  Methodists  and  a  larger 
independence  of  British  control.  The  discipline  of  this  body,  so  far 
afi  it  relates  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Societies,  remains  unchanged. 
The  six  Annual  Conferences  into  which  the  whole  work  has  been 
divided,  namely :  the  Toronto,  London,  Montreal,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland  Con- 
ferences are  composed  exclusively  of  ministers.  There  is  also  a 
quadrennial  General  Conference  after  the  mamier  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  com])osed  of   an  equal  number  of  ministers  and 
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laymen,  and  its  president,  whose  term  of  office  covers  the  entire  four 
years  from  one  Conference  to  another,  is  the  highest  officer  in  the 
Connection.  The  manner  of  stationing  and  ordaining  preachers  is 
copied  from  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference,  but  there  is,  as  might 

m 

be  expected,  a  much  larger  degree  of  elasticity  and  freedom  in  the 
general  management  of  affairs. 

Statistics.  —  At  the  time  the  above-mentioned  union  was 
effected,  the  membei-sbip  of  the  United  Church  was  102,178,  with  73^ 
ministers,  since  whicli  time  its  progress  has  been  rapid,  the  statistics 
of  1878  showing  a  membership  of  122,605 ;  1,165  itinerant  ministers; 
3,589  local  preachers  ;  and  1,788  Sunday-schools.  The  annual  income 
of  the  Canadian  Missionary  Society  is  over  $140,000,  being  an  average 
of  considerably  more  than  a  dollar  per  member;  a  showing  which  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Canadians,  who  in  this  respect  outshine 
their  neighbors  in  the  States. 

The  MisBionary  Society  of  this  Missionary  Church  has  already^ 
planted  409  stations,  dotting  the  whole  country  from  the  Atlantic  ta 
the  Pacific,  and  stretching  far  up  into  the  great  Hudson  Bay  Territory 
toward  the  frozen  north.  Tliere  are  at  present  about  40,000  mission- 
ary Church  members  under  the  care  of  430  niissionaiy  pastors,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  which  work  is  among  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  ;  tliat  class  of  people  with  whom  the  Republic  has  had  so  much 
trouble,  but  who,  having  from  tlie  first  been  regarded  by  the  Canadi- 
ans as  human  beings,  with  souls  to  be  saved,  have  steadily  improved 
in  the  arts  of  civilization  as  well  as  in  peace  and  piety.  This  Society 
has  also  extended  its  missions  to  the  West  Indies  and  »Iapan,  though 
the  enormous  extent  of  its  home  territorv  would  seem  to  irive  suflScient 
exercise  for  its  evangelizing  work. 

The  total  value  of  the  (Hiurcli  pro})ei1:y  of  this  body,  as  reported 
at  the  General  Conference  of  1878,  was  $5,922,207;  the  value  of 
property  in  educational  institutions  and  endowments  was  $315,000. 

Colleges  and  Sehoolii. — The  principal  educational  institution 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada  is  the  Victoria  Universitv,  at 
C'oburg,  Ontario,  under  the  presidency  of  Kev.  S.  S.  Nelles,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  who  also  occupies  the  Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
Dr.  Xelles  is  a  native  Canadian,  a  graduate  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  the  class  of  1846,  a  man  of  delightful 
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personal  qualities  and  a  deeply  read  classical  scholar.  The  faculty  of 
the  University  comprises  eight  professors  in  the  Collegiate  Department^ 
four  in  its  Law  Faculty,  and  four  in  its  School  of  Theology,  besides^ 
the  president,  whose  abundant  labors  extend  to  this  department  also. 
It  has  an  affiliated  relation  with  the  Medical  Colleges  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto ;  thus  covering  all  the  great  fields  of  professional  education. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  School  of  Theology,  in  1871,  it  ha& 
trained  162  students  for  the  Christian  ministry,  112  of  whom  have 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  Canada.  The  number  of  graduates 
in  all  departments  up  to  1879  was  205,  and  the  whole  number  of 
graduates  in  all  departmepts  was  1,195. 

The  l¥e8leyan  Theologrlcal  College,  at  Montreal,  was 
founded  in  1873,  as  a  training  school  for  ministers  among  the  French- 
speaking  population,  especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  ha& 
about  twenty  students,  and  property  to  the  value  of  $30,000. 

Mt.  Allison  Wesleyan  College  and  Aeademies. — 

Mt.  Allison,  in  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  is  tlie  seat  of  a  system  of 
Methodist  schools  which  have  grown  up  around  the  AVesleyan  Male 
Academy,  established  by  the  late  Cliarles  T.  Allison,  Esq.,  in  1843, 
who,  under  a  distinct  impression  of  duty,  set  apart  the  sum  of  $20,000,. 
on  condition  that  a  like  amount  sliouKl  be  raised  by  the  Church  at 
large,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  Metliodist  parents. 

The  first  principal  of  the  Academy,  under  whose  administration  it 
grew  to  a  college,  wa^  tlie  Rev.  Tlumplirey  Piekard,  D.D.,  a  native  of 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  and  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University 
of  the  class  of  1839.  To  his  courage,  })ersistcnce,  administrative 
ability,  and  fervent  piety,  this  now  flourishing  institution  owes  its^ 
safe  passage  through  the  long  period  of  its  financial  struggle  for  life. 
It  now  comprises  the  Mount  Allison  Wesleyan  College,  a  male  and 
female  academy,  and  is  afti Hated  with  the  University  of  Halifax, 
through  which  institution  its  scliolastic  degrees  are  conferred.  The 
President  of  the  College  is  Rev.  J.  K.  Inch,  LL.D.,  who  is  assisted  in 
the  liferary  and  theological  department  by  a  corps  of  six  professors. 
It^  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada. 

The  HtafT  or  Canada  Methodism.— The  Eev.  Geor^re 
Douglas,  LL.D.,  Principal  of   the  Wesleyan  Theological  College  of 
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Montreal,  and  now  (1879)  tlie  President  of  the  Canada  General  Con- 
ference, was  bom  in  Scotland  in  lS2t!,  and  was  converted  in  Mon- 
treal, to  which  2'lace  Lis  family  removed  while  lie  was  a  youth.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  admitted  into  the  Canadian  Wesleyan 
ministry,  in  which  he  filled  tlie  important  stations  at  Kingston,  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and  Montreal.  At  the  first  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, in  1874,  Dr.  Ryersoii  was  elected  President  and   Dr.  Douglas 


Vice-president ;  his  present  office  ie,  therefore,  in  some  sense  a  regular 
official  succession.  Its  functions,  however,  are  limited  to  what  may 
be  calle<I  honorary  sorvices,  the  actual  working  powers  of  the  Clmrcli 
beiiiij;  chiefly  wielded  by  Conference  Secretaries  and  Committees. 

Rev.  Alexander  Sutherland,  D.D.,  the  Secretary  of  the 
General    Conference,   is   a   leading  spirit    of   Canadian    Methodienu 
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He  is  a  man  in  the  full  prime  of  his  ample  powers,  having  been  born 
■of  Scottish  parents  in  the  town  of  (luelph,  Upper  Canada,  in  1833. 
Soon  after  his  conversion  lie  began  to  exercise  his  gifts  as  a  preacher, 
and  in  1855  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church.  As  a  student  in  Victoria  College,  which  he  entered  in 
1858,  he  gave  promise  of  future  usefulness ;  and  after  filling  some  of 
the  chief  pulpits  of  his  denomination  in  Hamilton,  Toronto,  and  Mon- 
treal, he  was,  in  1871,  elected  Secret^iry  of  his  Conference,  which  then 
<}mbraced  the  western  portion  of  Canada.  In  1872,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanderson,  he  represented  his  Church  at  the  General 
Oonference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Brooklyn ;  and  in 
1874r,  at  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada,  he  was  elected  Missionary  Secretary,  as  the  associate  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Enoch  Wood,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

Dr.  Sutherland  is  an  elcKjuent  platform  speaker,  a  vigorous  writer, 
a  leader  in  debate,  and  an  efiicient  man  of  business.  In  1879  the 
Victoria  University  confenvd  upon  liim  tlie  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinitv. 

The  Rev.  EnocJi  ^Vood,  0.0.  -Among  the  early  English 
missionaries  R»nt  out  to  Eastern  J^ritish  America  wiis  the  Rev.  Eno<*li 
Wood.  He  was  lx)rn  in  Lincolnshiiv,  England,  in  1804,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  AVeslevan  Missionarv  Societv  in  1826.  After  serv- 
ing  for  three  yeai*s  in  the  AVest  India  l^Iissioiis  he  was  tmnsferred  to 
the  province  of  Xew  Brunswick,  wliei-e  lie  labored  for  nineteen  years. 
At  the  close  of  this  term  of  service  ho  was  appointed  by  the  British 
Conference  Superintendent  of  Missions  in  (Canada,  whereupon  he 
removed  his  residence  to  Toronto. 

The  older  Methodists  of  New  Brunswick  still  treasure  the  memory 

•of  his  long  and  successful  labors  among  them  with  emotions  of  almost 

filial  gratitude,  and  recall  his  gentle  and  lovable  manner  and  character 

with  ever-fresh  delight.     It  is  chiefly  through  his  faith  and  siigacity 

that   the   Canadian  Wesleyan  Missions   have   reached   their   present 

efficiency  and  extent ;   and,  although  now  bending  under  the  weight 

of  yeai-s  and  labore,  he  is  still  to  be  found  at  the  Missionarv  Eooms 

in  Toronto,  where,  as  Honorary  Secretary,  he  still  devotes  himself  to 

the  lighter  j^ortions  of  the  work,  which  he  is  apparently  only  willing 

fto  lay  down  with  his  life.      In  IS^A  Dr.  AVood  was  appointed  Presi- 
49 
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dent  of  the  Caiiii'la  Conference,  aa  then  organized,  which  office  he 
held  for  seven  conHccutivc  years.  In  1862  he  was  again  placed  in 
the  I'resident'ts  chair,  and  at  tlie  re-organization,  in  1874,  he  was 
<;li!i;t(r(l  the  fir«t  President  of  the  Toronto  Annual  Conference  of  tlie 
MethodiHt  Church  in  Canadn. 


The  Rev.  Kdward  Hartley  Dcwart,  D.D.,  editor  of 
"The  Christian  (jiiiirdian,"  the  western  organ  of  Canada  Methodism, 
is,  as  hiK  ponitioii  iin]i]ic';i,  imc  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  Canadian  miniutrr  ; 
the,  "Guardian"  liaviiifj  for  tifty  yeurs  liwii  one  of  the  boldest  and 
■  most  vigorous  religioiiH  ncwspapei-s  publi.shed  on  this  continent,  and 
itK  editorial  chair  having  been  tilled  by  the  strongest  available  men. 

Dr.  Uewart  is  iin  Irislniiaii  by  birth,  but  a  Canadian  by  early  adop- 
tion and  liearty  sympathy.  Tic  was  eonverti-d  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
after  a  sound  tniiiiiiig  in  th<^  \oniial  School  iit  Toronto,  he  entered 
tin;  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1S.">1,  and  served  as  an  itinerant  for  eighteen 
yi-ars,  until  ISilO,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  position  wliich  he  now 
111!-.   Ill'  i-  iiiL  rriitiFi'  i>orn.  iiiLd  under  his  iiumairenient  the  "  Guardian" 
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has  increased  its  circulation  and  influence ;  it  being  now  recognized  as 
the  leading  religious  paper  in  the  Dominion,  and  certain  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  advocacy  of  everv  goo<l  cause.  In  the  department  of 
education,  social  science,  and  theology,  Dr.  Dewart  lias  published  some 
^mirable  tracts  and  ])amphlets;  and  especially  is  he  a  recognized 
leader  in  the  temperance  reform,  which  has  I'ecently  chiimed  so  much 
-attention  in  the  Church. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  apply  any  measuring  lines  to  this  vigorous, 
progressive,  growing  Methodist  editor.  He  has  already  held  his  pres- 
ent position  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  received  other 
honors  at  the  hands  of  his  brethren  ;  having  been  appointed  senior 
representative  to  the  British  Wesleyafi' Conference  in  187«5,  and  made 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  Victoria  Univei'sity  in  187i). 

One  of  his  friends  thus  cordially  ])raises  him :  '*  Dr.  Dewart  is  a 
man  of  sturdy  independence  and  strong  convictions.  Too  frank  for 
•diplomacy,  and  too  honest  for  sophistry,  he  never  assumes  an  equivocal 
position.  In  the  discussion  of  great  (piestions  you  always  know  whert* 
he  is.  He  has  his  convictions,  and  he  stands  by  them  in  the  face  of 
any  opposition.  To  his  advocacy,  perliaps,  more  than  to  any  other,  is 
due  the  recent  union  of  (  anadian  ^lethodism." 

The  Rev.  1*'.  H.  Withrow,  ^W.A.,  tlie  editor  of  the  Cana- 
dian "Methodist  Magazine,''  and  of  the  Sunday-school  publications  of 
the  Methodist  Clnirch  of  Canada,  is  the  ])roduct  of  the  best  advan- 
tages supplied  by  his  Cliurch.  He  was  a  student  both  at  Victoria 
College  and  Toronto  University;  traveled  for  some  years  in  the  Meth- 
odist New  Connection,  from  which  he  was  received  by  the  Wesleyans ; 
and  in  1874  the  first  Genend  Conference  of  tlie  Tnited  Churches 
elected  him  Assistant  Editor  of  the  ''  Christian  (ruardian,'-  with  i^pecial 
<'liarge  of  Sunday-school  publiciitions.  On  tlie  establishment  of  the 
**  Methodist  Magazine,"  in  1875,  lie  was  intrusted  with  its  manage- 
ment, to  which  place  he  was  re-elected  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1878.  Among  liis  published  writings  is  a  **  History  of  (Canada,''  and 
an  elaborate  work  on  "The  Catacombs  of  Rome,"  which  is  circulated 
-extensively  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Rev.  IfVilliam  Brig^gr^,  who  has  recently  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rose  as  Rook  Steward  of  the  Weslevan  Methodist  Book  Room  at 
Toronto,  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  educated  in  the  Colle- 
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{fiutu  IiiMtitotc  of  Liverpool,  »f  whicli  ilio  ceii-hratwl  Ik-aii  lluweon 
wun  llc-ud  Matitur,  und  after  Mime  yeani  of  iiieivautile  life,  In  which  he 
received  a  tliorough  Iniaiiicr*  truiiiiii|;,  he  removed  to  <'anac)a.  and 
entered  the  iiuiuKtrv  of  the  Weslevaii  Metlimiist  Church  in  18i>9. 

He  is  Klill  II  youiijr  man,  seaively  more  tliaii  forty,  thoiigli  he  lias 
tflruady  filled  M>me  of  the  moi^t  inqioitant  ])nli>its  in  tlte  ( 'uunectJon ; 
tlie  laKt  iwing  that  of  the  Metroi<olitaii  Cliurcli  of  T<in>iiti>,*  whoee 
magnificent  hoiiw;  of  worKliiji  is,  jierhaprt,  tlie  equal  of  any  Methodiet 
lianctuary  in  the  Hurld.     The  removal  of  Mr,  IfvifrfTt'  from  the  pastor- 


ate to  his  present  position  has  heen  criticised  on  acc-onnt  of  hie  emi- 
nent ahilities  an  a  jireacher,  hnt  as  I^ok  Stuwai-d  he  heccmies  the 
Kcnant  of  the  whole  (Vmnection  iuHtead  of  a  single  Society,  and  it  is 
surely  no  disqnalitication  for  his  office  tliat  in  addition  to  hu^inees 
ahilitic"^  he  hau  also  the  gift  of  speech. 

Rev.  Humphrey  Picbard,  D.D.,  already  mentioned  as  the 
votcmn  edncator  at  Mt.  Allison,  is  the  Hook  Steward  of  the  Kantem 
■  Sre  rut,  pmge  761. 
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section  of  the  011111*011,  witli  head-qnartcre  at  Halifax.  At  the  close  of 
.  his  terin«  of  BCrvico  as  Principal  and  Prefiident  at  Mt.  AlliMOn,  in  1868, 
Dr.  Pickanl  was  H])|H>iiited  editor  of  the  "  Provincial  AVottlejau,"  and 
Book  Stewai-d  of  the  WoKleyan  ( 'onfereucc,  at  IlalifiLx.  Nova  Scotia. 
He  was  twice  clwted  Precideiit  of  the  Wesleyaii  ( 'onfeix'iice  of  East- 
em  Br>tii4li  America,  and  in  1S7S  was,  liy  the  Uenei-al  Cotifereucc  ol' 
the  t'nited  Methodist  (.'liimih  oi  Canada,  ajpiiii  {>hice<1  in  cliarge  o' 
the  publishing  interests  iit  Halifax. 

Dr.  Pickard,  though  one  of  the  fathei-s  in  the  Church,  having  been 
lami  in  lSi;i,  in  still  able  to  keep  step  in  hie  line  of  dnty  with  the 
younger  men,  while  as  ;i  preceptor,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Ohristian.  liii* 
junior  brethren  delii^lit  to  do  him  honor;  many  of  them  gratefully 
remembering  the  yeai-s  spent  nnder  his  guidance  and  instruction. 

The  Rev.  Duncnu  Dunbar  Currie,  D.D.,  the  editor 
of  the  "Provincial  AVesIeyan,"  the  eastern  official  organ  of  Method- 
ism, ]ndilishe<l  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  native  of  Frederictou, 
Xew  ]ininswiek.  He  entered  the  ministry  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Eastern  British  America  in  1853,  of  which  he  held  the 
sei-retar^sliip  for  several  years,  and  in  which  his  labors  were  blessed 
with  extensive  i-evivals  of  religion.  His  name  indicates  a  Scotch 
descent,  and  his  position  [Ktints  him  out  as  one  of  the  chief  scholars 
and  writers  of  his  Clnm-h. 


TO    I-RAVKRrMKKTlNG. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


STATISTICS-CONCLUSION. 


THE  follovsTDg  lithographic  chart,  reduced  from  Walker^s  "  Statist- 
ical Atlas,"  published  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment,  to  more  fully  illustrate  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1870, 
will  be  found  very  suggestive.  Later  figures  are  given  in  the  tables 
than  those  to  which  the  prqportions  of  the  colored  chart  are  made  to 
eorrespond,  and  they  strengthen  the  statement  in  favor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  METHODISTS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD .♦ 

I.  Episcopal  Methodists  in  United  States. 

Itinerant  Local  Lay 
Ministers.      Preachers.    Member:*. 

Methodist  Eplscopftl 11,458  12,402  1,«J96,837 

Methodist  Episcopal,  South 8,768  5,762  705,099 

African  Meth(Kllst  Episcopal 1,418  8,168  214,808 

Methodist  EpLscoiial,  Zlon 1,500  2,500  190,900 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 688  683  112,800 

Evangelical  Association 828  540  105.018 

United  Brethren 2,162  ....  152,231 

Union  Americun  Methodist  Episcopal 101  22  2,560 

Total  Meth.  Episcopal  in  United  States 21,858  25,077  3,289,788 

II.  Non-Episcopal  Methodists  in  United  States. 

Methodist  I^rotestant 1,814  925  113,405 

American  Wesleyan ...  260  200  25,000 

Free  Methodists 818  238  10,e« 

Primitive  Methodists 196  162  8,210 

Independent  Methodists 24             12,660 

Total  Non-Episcopal  Methodists  In  U.  8 2,007  1,680  164,847 

III.  Methodists  in  Canada. 

The  Methodist  Chupcb  of  Canada 1,172  3,587  128,018 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada  847  201  28,012 

PrlmlUve  Methodist  Church 87  270  8,307 

Bible  Christian  Church 81  197  7,798 

British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Colored) 41  90  2,100 

Total  Methodists  in  Canada 1,688  4,225  164,285 

IV.  MKTH0DI8T8  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  MI88ION8. 

British  Wesleyan  Meth.  Church  in  Great  Britain 1,642  18,711  401,886 

Missions en  6,600  96,914 

Primitive  Methodist  Church  ... 1,187  15,517  183,048 

New  ConneetioD  Methodist 861  1,149  26,688 

Weslo-an  Reform  Union 17  611  7,240 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 480  3,501  72,714 

Bible  Christian  Church 276  1,874  Zljm 

Total  in  Great  Britain  and  Missions 4,884  46,968  818,7y2 

•  The  author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  B«v.  W.  H.  De  Pay,  D.D.,  for  this  and  Mvcnl  of 
Mlowing  tablM. 
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V.  WE8LEYAN  AFFILIATING  Ck)NFERUfCS8. 

Irish  Wesleyan  Conference 251 

French  Wesleyan  Conference 28 

Australasian  Conference    428 

Total  in  Wesleyiin  AmUating  Confs. 70S 

RECAPITULATION. 

MeUiodlBts  in  Churches  in  U.  S 23,950 

"          Dominion  of  Canada 1.638 

"          Great  Britain  and  Missions 4,344 

*'          Afflllating  Conferences 702 

Grand  total  of  Methodists  and  Miss,  in  1870 . .  80,624 


1,800 
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46,968 

KI8,7Ua 

3,502 

94,688 

81,287        4,512,240 


Growth  or  wholk  Lay  Membership  comparju)  with  that  of  Population. — Here,  also, 
the  figures  show  largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Instituting  a 
comparison  by  taking  the  decades  corresponding  with  those  of  the  United  States  Cen8u» 
reports,  we  have  this  interesting  table : — 

Years.  Population.  Increase.  Gain  por  ct.  Gain  per  ct. 

in  Population,  in  M.  B.  Ch. 

1790 :{,929,827                   

1800 5.305,937  1,376,110  35.02  12.60 

1810 7,239,814  1,933,887  30.45  168.96 

1820 0,638,191  2,308.377  33.12  48.87 

1830 12,8GG,020  3,227,829  33.49  83.21 

1840 17.()«;9.453  4,203.433  32.67  68.38 

1850 23.191,876  6,122.423  35.87 

1860 31.143.321  8,207,085  .35.78  44.20 

1870 38,558,371  7,115,050  22.62  37.47 

The  figures  showing  the  progress  of  the  Churcli  for  the  decade  ending  with  1860  are 
omitted^  because,  as  previously  noted,  during  that  decade  nearly  half  a  million  of  members 
fell  out  of  our  count  by  the  separation  and  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy 
South.  It  will  be  seen  that  tho  Mcthoilist  Episcopal  Church  has  led  the  population  in  every 
decade  from  the  beginning  except  one.  Taking  all  the  decades  except  the  one  in  which  the 
Southern  separation  was  effected,  the  average  increase  in  population  for  eaeh  decade  was- 
32.78,  while  that  of  our  Church  lay  membei*ship  has  been  66.22,  or  more  ikmn  domble  thai 
of  the  population  ! 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Ghuuch  is  thk  Souihern  States.* — The  Ifethodist  Epis- 
copal Churcli  began  her  reorgunizatiou  in  tlie  Soutliern  States  at  Athens,  Teun.,  June  1, 
1865,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Doc.  25-27,  1805,  and  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  23,  1866.  From 
those  tliree  centers  tho  work  spread  until  on  what  was  slave  territory,  in  the  sixteen 
Southern  States,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  had  in  1877  twenty-eight  Annual  Con- 
forojiccs,  2,126  traveling  pieacliers,  and  4,202  local  preachers,  of  whom  947  traveling  and 
2,378  local  preachers  aro  colored.  In  those  Conferences  there  are  4,381  Sunday-schools 
Willi  240, 6tl  scholars,  of  which  2,022  scliools  and  96,474  scholars  aro  among  the  colored 
jH'ople.  There  are  3,877  churches,  valued  at  $8,018,076,  aud  parsonages  valued  ut  $714,- 
010;  total  church  and  parsonage  property,  $8,732,716.  Of  these  1,751  churches  and  162 
par«»onaires,  valued  at  $1,868,593,  are  among  the  colored  people. 

Of  these  twciity-ciglit  Annual  Conferences  fourteen  aro  composed  principally  of  white 
people  and  located  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
r,porgia,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Wostorn  Texas.  In  these  are  perhaps  7.000  colored  out 
of  a  mcniborship  of  200,204.  Covering  largely  the  .same  territory  aud  extending  to  all  the 
reiiKiiniug  Souihern  Suues  there  were,  in  1877,  fourteen  Conferences  composed  almost  wholly 
of  colored  ministers  and  people.  About  6,000  in  these  Con fcrcnofs  are  white  people  out  of 
a  rnonibership  of  1S9.803. 
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Illustrated  History  of  Methodism. 


The  following  table  gives  the  total  Church  Membership  and  Sunday-school  Members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Southern  States,  in  1877,  in  the  twenty-eijrht  Annual 
Conferences : — 


Metnherthip, 

Members  in  Full  Connection 332,586 

Members  on  Probation 67,123 

Traveling  Preachers 2,126 

Local  Preachers 4,202 


Total  Membership 396,007 


Stindayschooh, 

Number  of  Sunday-schools 4,3Sl 

Officers  and  Teachers 32,o«4 

Scholars 240,671 


Whole  number  enrolled 272,755  ^ 


THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
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1847 
1856 
1864 
1867 
1870 
1870 
1872 
1878 
.1875 


NAME  OF  INSTITUTION. 


Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 

Oarrett  Bll.li.al  Institute 

German  Wallace  College  (Theo.  DepH). 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  De 


LOCATION. 


»'t  of  Shaw  University. . 
Theological  Dep't  of  Central  Tenn.  Coll. 

cal  Institute 

ical  Institnte 

Theological  Dt'p't  of  Vanderbllt  Univ.. 
Baker  Instituit* 


Centenary  lillil 
ThomfHion  1Mb 


Boston,  Mass 

Evanston,  111 

Berea,  Ohio 

Madison,  N.  J 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  Orleans,  La 

Nashville.  Tenn..  ... 
Orangeburgh,  S.  C . . 


PRESIDENT. 


Win.  F.  Warren,  8.T.D.,  LL.D. 

Oliver  Marcy 

Wm.  Na«t,DD 

J.  F.  Hur!^^D.D 

Rev.  W.  W.  Hooper,  A.M 

John  Brnden,  D.U 

Rov.  .1.  E.  Round,  M.  A 

W.  D.  Godman,  D.D 

L.  C.  Garland,  LL.D 

Edward  Cooke,  D.D. 
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ConelUNion. — If  the  overflow  of  Methodism  could  be  correctly  stated  the 
figures  would  l)e  still  more  imj>n;ssive.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  there 
has  heen  a  steady  increa.<e  in  the  membership  of  other  Ciiurches  from  people 
^converted  in  Methodist  revivals.  Whatever  reasons,  so('ial,  domestic,  or  other- 
wise, may  have  led  those  Methodist  converts  to  such  a  course  of  action,  their 
presence  has  been  one  means  amon<r  several  of  modifying  both  the  doctrines 
taught  and  the  methods  employed  in  those  Churches  with  which  they  have 
united ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  has  this  change  taken  ])lace  that,  whereas  for 
the  first  fifty  years  the  itinerant  ))reachers  felt  obliged  to  oppose  the  prevailing 
theology  of  America,  and  especially  of  New  England,  there  are  now  few  sermons 
heard  in  evangelical  pulpits  which  might  not  have  been  preached  by  Methodist 
divines.  In  Methodist  theology  there  has  been  no  essential  change:  it  was 
biblical  at  the  outset,  and  ought  not  to  change ;  therefore  the  grandly-increasin*; 
harmony  among  Ciiristians  of  all  denominations,  while  it  is  an  unspeakable  bless- 
ing to  the  whole  Church,  is  an  especial  occasion  of  rejoicing  to  that  body  of 
believers  whom  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  made  the  chief  instrument  in 
acciunplishing  this  result. 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable  goodness  I  May  he  still  find  use  for 
us  in  working  out  his  purposes  of  mercy,  and  may  he  give  us  grace  humbly  to 
remember,  that  ''Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build 
it:  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 


THE    END. 
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